Country Affairs, 


The whole Art of Gardening, 
Liz. Sowing, Setting, Grafting, 
| DS. Sallering, gc. 
4 with the Names, Deſcriptions, 
and Uſes, of all kinds of Plants, 
1 and Fruits. 

5 The Raifing and Ordering of 
; all manner of Foreſt and Fruit- 
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Trees, and Dwarts, 
Agriculture in the various 
Parts of it, and the modern Im- 


provements made therein. 
The Gentleman's Recreation; 

or the Arts of Hunting, Haw- 

king, Fiſhing, Fowling, Ferret: 


ing, Cock-Fighting, Oc. in- 


cluding (beſides the ſeveral A- 
Fr the Tackling, Nets, 
and different Toftruments uled 
therein, 

The Breeding, Feeding, and 
A of all forts of Cattle, 


Al. 


Of all Sorts of | 


Handicraft, Tra- 
ding, and Merchandiging. 


Containing more particularly 


as allo of Bees, Poultry, 
and Singing-Birds ; with all 


their reſpective Diſeaſes, and | : 


Cures. 

The preparing of all Sorts of 
Engliſh Liquors, common Eita- 
bles and Drinkables ; with che 


ſeveral parts of Country Houſe- 


wifry. 


Works; and the Arts of mak- 


ing Brick, Birdlime, Gunpoy- | 


der, Shot, xc. 

Merchandizing, Trading, and 
Handicraft Terms and Inſtru- 
ments, 

The Produce, NManufactory, 
Cc. of the Counties of England, 
and of Foreign Parts. 

The ancient Cuſtoms, and 
natural Rarities of . 


. e « with. Cute 


—— 


of all forts of Nets 
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F Aving for ſome Tears 25 been engaged in 
this Undertaking, my firſt Buſineſs was to 
procure all ſuch Books,as were of Uſe and 
5 A. Authority relating thereunto in any Lan- 
* guage ; and wherein the common Afpiſtances have fail d, 


I have not been wanting to have recourſe to Libraries, 
3 


and ſome particular Studies, in order to ſupply the 
# Defef ; and then having ranged the whole in the me · 
* thod of the annexed Catalogue, I proceeded to take 
out of them whatever was fit for my Purpoſe, and di- 
geſted it into this Alphabetical order, for the Eaſe and 
= Conveniency of the Reader, who otherwiſe muſt have 
found it very Expenſive to procure the many Tratts 
and fingle Pieces that occur herein, as well as very 
3 Troubleſome to peruſe them, by reaſon of the frequent 
Repetitions cf things by different Authors, and in dif- 
ferent Languages, according to the Subjetts they have 
ſucceſſroely treated of : And as for any Experiments 
that are nice and ſingular, I have endeavour'd to get 
all the little Traits that were Writ by the Curious 
upon ſuch Occaſions ; and for the moſt part, and ſo far 
forth as was conſ1jtent with my Deſign, inſerted them 
toit hout any Abridgment or Caſtration. 5 
It would be exceeding tedious to give an Account f 
all the particular Suledis contained herein, and ſwell 
the Preface far beyond the common Bounds , however, 
ſome of the principal 1hings ſball be hinted at, and 
that ſhall ferve to illuſtrate the ſcope of the whole 


Deſign. 18 


* The Art of Gardening, which comprehends Sotopm, 
Setting, Grafting, Tranſplanting, Salleting, QC. is of 
late Tears vaſtly improved, and ſo much in efteem by 
Perſons of all Ranks, that any thing relating to it 
might be thought acceptable, much more all the parti. 
cuiar Branches thereof, according to the beſt Methods, 
together with a Deſcription of the ſeveral Tools and 
Inftruments that are ufed therein: Ihe planting, Or- 
d-r:ng, and whatever appertains to Foreſt, Fruit and 
Dwarf Trees, are amply inſerted from the Accounts 
and Writmgs of the moſt experienced and judicious 
Authors; fo are the Names, Deſcriptions, and Uſes, 
of all ſorts of Plants, Flowers, Fruits, &c. WG. 
Agriculture bas been much in vogue in England of late 
Times; and the Art and Induſtry of Man having found 
out Improvements ſuitable tothe great variety of Lands, 
and different Soils we have, no Pains bave been omit- 
ted in finding out, and ranging of them under proper 
Heads, as well asthe Traps and Engines for deſtructive 
Vermine, Tools and Inſtruments uſed in Husbandry. 
the ſeveral branches whereof are here comprebended. 
I T preſume, there can be nothing of any Moment over. 
loo d here relating 1% Hos ſes, whether as totheir Breed. 
ine. Choice, Management, Age, Diſeaſes, and Cures, the 
Receipts for which | have the Approbation of ſuch awmay 
juſtiy be allowed to have been the moſt competent 
Judges; you have /ikewiſe the ſeveral parts that make 
wp the Accoutrements of an Horſe , and we have not 
only been particular in what relates to this Animal, 
but aljo to the Management rf all other Beaſts of com- 
mon wie to Mankind, 1 mean Bulls, Oxen, Cows, Sheep, 
Swine, &c. the reſpeftive iieads of which we cannot 


* 


pretend to nominate in this place. 


Profit an Pleafure uſually go together, but that 
Toe might carry on the Deſign as far as we could to- 
wards the compleating of it, we have made a narrom 
" thfpeftien"inio thoſe parts that are purely plegſi urable ; 
we have endeavoured to tate in all the Terms which 
belong to Hunting, Hawking, Pyhing, Fowling, Ferret. 
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The'PREFACE. 


In, &c. deſcribed the ſeveral Creatures made uſe of, 


and that are the objects of theſe Recreations, with the 


| Tackle and reſpective Inſtruments, ſuch as Gins, Nets, 
c. which are drawn and cut under their proper Heads 
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looked by us. SE „ - 
If after this, we ſhould deſcend into the Bowels of 
the Earth, and look after the Minerals thereof, you 
are here taught how to Dig, Prepare, and Order Tin, 
Lead, Copper, Allum, Copperas, Antimony, Coal, Culm, 
c. lou may learn bow to prepare ſeveral Sorts of 
I Earth, the Terms, Methods and Inſtruments of Salt 


for the eaſier underſtanding of them. And, in general, 
all imaginable Care has been taken to oblige the Sport/. 


van, and nothing, that we know of, let ſhip, that ap- 


pertained to Rural Exerciſes, among which we might. 
have named Cock Fighting, and the Breeding of Game- 
Cocks : Neither have we forgot any thing material in 
reſpett to the meaner (tho more uſeful) Poultry of the 


8 Dunebil, ſuch as Hens, Geeſe, Ducks, &c. But for 


other Birds, they come not much within the Compaſs of 


our Deſign, and therefore are not taken notice of, 


only there's nothing that belongs to Singing Birds, but 
what is carefully inſerted under the Name of each 
Bird. 5 :p oh . 

Ihe Bee is a little Inſet of moſt excellent Ie, and 


admirable Induſtry ; and as there are ſeveral 1ratts 


extant relating to them, we have been at ihe pains to 
conſult them, and digeſted into this Work all that was 
pertinent, relating 10 this Animal, whether as to the 
Breeding, Hiving, Driving, Stinging, Stoarming, and 
Preſerving of them, in the ſeveral Circumſtances of the 


fame. | | 


We have deſcribed ſeveral excellent Engines, I 
might inſtance in divers ſorts of Mills, and others : I 


ſhall not launch into the curious Arts of Fapanning, 


&c. The Preparing of ſeveral Sorts of Engliſh LI. 
quors, according to their reſpetirve Denomimations, as 
alſo common Eatables and Drinkables, and the Buſineſs 
Fa Country Houſewife, kave by no means been over- 


and 


** 


The PREFACE. f 
and Sugar making ; the manner of making Briek, Birg.| 
Lime, Gunpowder, Shot, &c. and a multitude of othe, 
things are here explained. And becauſe we have na 


2 * 


entirely confined our ſelves to Rural Affairs, for 4 


further Improvement and Illuſtration of the whole Un. 
dertaking, there are no material Terms and Matten 
relating to Mechaniſm, Merchandize, and Handi. 
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craft, that have eſcaped Obſervation. =_ 
Weights and Meaſures ever were in uſe and eſteen 
in all Nations; and therefore, ſo far as they relate 1 
common Solids, or Liquids, they are here carefuly noted 
The Praduce of the ſeveral Months of the Year, ti 
what is to be done therein with reſpe# to Husbandry, 


I . 5 


Gardening, and other Affairs, is what moſt Perſon; 
who have Writ of things of this nature, have thought 
Ft to 1ake notice 0 f, and therefore cannot miſs a place Ez 
in this Work. OR _ 


The reaſer,wby the ſeveral Count ies of the Kingdon 


-QYEC defc ribed under their rel pective Names, is, becauſe YN 
of the Growth, Producl, and Commodities of them , and 
the fame will ſerve for bringing in the other Countrie 
of the World, which would have been a very improper ff 
Work, but upon that very Account. And becauſe i 
nay ſerve as well for ſome fort of Inbelliſhment as In. 
formation, to interſperſe here and there (as they oc. 
car inthe Alphabet) the ſcveral ancient Cuſtoms, and 


natural Raritics of England, with the beft Explanation ® 
hat could be met of then, it was not with little Labour 3 
that they were collefted from Law-Diffionaries, ani 
et ber proper Materials, whereof you have an entir: i 
_ Catalogue herernto ſubjoined, to which the Reader ii 
referred; and in the peruſal of which, I baue no rea-. 
ton to doubi of his being very well ſatisfy\d with the En 
«eavours that have been uſed to make this a perfetl ani 
compleat Underiating, — 
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Books at. 10 


Gardening, 


ng. 


A Worh 1 ry * Art of en 


3 Engl iſh Garden, 4to. Ih 1 
AX Eons French G leer, 120. 


Gilbert De Mecum 


in 120. 4 
Treatiſe of 1 Wall- Frait. 85 Þ 
Nheas, Flora, Ceres & omo- | 


na. Fol. 


Hills Art 1 Gardening. 15 
Erelyns Nellen. 2 8 vo. 
= Mrs. Ives way of orderin, 
| eee. Scl, 


B. FHerefordthire Orth #46: 


John Foſter of planting Pota- 


toes. 


Willlam Lawſons Oreherd 
and Garden. os 
aghs's Flower-Garden. © 


cients ani Moderns, in Lat. 


Foreſt and Fiuit-Trees: : 


Evely ns la. laf Edie. Fol. | 
Ono 1. N Tr res. 4” | 


1 * 1 7 
1 J 4, 


I Ar. 1 * Me: wit $ 


of Gardening, . 


4 | Blake s Art of ndl , zto 


+ | Wit Extrafts from all the An. 


CATALO Gur ef JE of th 


of 1 in this Work. 


Lang ſord Ws Fruit Dres. bro. 
Bacon s Natural Hiſtory. Fol., 


M 1 of Gar "a | Legender of Fruit Tree. 


Comelyn of Orange and Le- 

mon Trees, - © 

A Treatiſe about Sowing and. 
Settin! 
and the Diſeaſes of Trees. 

The manner of ſetting Trees af- 


the time of Sowiug or Setting 
of Trees, diſpoſing of Place, 
mending, of Earth, 
how to gat 
John Smith's Advertiſement to 
bs une vperienced Planters. 
Rich o 
8 Tim! er and Fu 


Brewing and making * 
_», forts of Wines. 


| Worledge” 5 Vinztum Britax 


nicum. 


New Art of 1 Brewing. 120. 


Wines. 120. 


by G. Ryde. 


* nd. 
18 | Horſes 


Nuts, Fruits, &c. 


ter Godfrey, Of Palladium. 
4 Treatiſe of N. Pollard, of 


&c. and 


Fal. Trees yer 


| Compleat Planter and Ceri: 


{To male all Forts” of E iſh * 
Ital. Prench, Dutch, Os. | 5 ne 


Seperal ways to 'preſerve Winery 


| William Nane of the Ts | 
and property 45 Wines wed in 
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Horſes, Oxen, Sheep, Swine, 
and all ſorts of Cattle. BA 


Moſs eur Soleſells Compleat | — 
_ Horſeman. Fol. 
— Abridgd, in 8vo. 
De Grayes Compleat Horſe- 
man. 4to. "rn 
Markham's Works. ato. 
— Mafter-piece. to. 
Perfect Farrier. 8v0. 
Gentleman s Fockey. 8vo 
MNMaſcall of Cattle. 8vo. 
Lambard of Cattle. 8vo. 
Almonds Compleat Farrier. 
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Latham Falconry, bef Ed. 

= Blom' Gentleman's Recrem 

= tion. Fol. | 

A inen Recreations. 8yo. 
An lers Fade Mecum. 8vo. 


— 


— 


Recreations for Gentlemen, | ; 
| Smith's England's Improve: 


The Country Farm. Fol. 


Maſcall of Traps and e 

 Warlidge 5 Sema Wy 
"thre, Fol. 

Part. $v0.. 

Rn den of Bees, vo. © 

Geddes of Bees, Svo. 
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- 


of Earth. 


| rite Philoſoph. Diſcourſe 
\ Diſcourſes out of hk Tranj- 


| adtions. 


Ato. 
All Harthbb's Pieces. 


Hill of Hopps. - 


5 of Barren Land. 


Enc loſing of Commons. 


Treatiſe of Cique-Foyne. 
Haibandry in Flanders by 
Ar. W. 


Ments.. 


|  Yarrington's s England's In- 


provements. 


| Treatiſe of Weather-Glaſſes in 


Reet 
Smith of Weather-Glaſſes. 3vo. 


alton's Compl. Angler. 8vo. | Prognoſticks and Prediftions of 


Markam's Hungers Prevention, 
or Art of Fowling. $vo. 


The Book of Hunting, or the | 
Mater of the Game, Dedic. E 


to H. 4. 
How to Store 4 Dove-houſe Fol. 


A Fenel for Gentry. 
Dr. Stevens of Labour and Re- 


- . Month. 


. T. Gentleman of the Fiſhing 
= Trade. 


61 about Fiſhing. 


The Art of Hutbardy, 


To «al: Haus! nr je 770. 


creation: proper for each 


| Rob. Hitclicocks New-T, ar- 


the Meat her, by Mr. W. 
Treatiſe of Planting Tobacco. 


Bees Their Reform d Com- 
mon- Mialth. 


1 J. Bonnel of the Silk- Worm, 
. John Caius of Engl. Dogs. to. 


and Silk-making. 


|Malpigius of the Silk-worm. 


Oliver de Seres of the Silks 
Worm, and their Benefit, 
Eng liſbed by N. Geffe, 

Diſcourſe of Huibandry in 
Flanders, 


| Encloſures. 
Grand Concerns of England. 


Dugdale of Draining the Fens. 


"II Ficzherbert Bool of Husban= 


Si 
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Richard Remnant's Hiſtory of 


Tof. Lees Vind. of Regulated y 


Sir Hugh Plat's Jenel- Houſe. 


——Remedy againſt Famine. 


a Ab. MillsCountry-mans Friend. 


4A Treatiſe of Tilling and 

= Grafng. 

Gab. Rive of ue Bar- 

ren and Heathy Lan | 

Tho. Mace of ending the 
High-ways. 

J. D. of ſetting. the Poor to 
Work. 

Rowland Vaughan of Drain 


Paſt A 
W Walker of the 7 aluc 


of Mines. 


BY The Art of Gardening, with an 


account of Bees. 


| Charles Fitz. Jeffreys Curſe for 


Corn- hoarders. 


Orders for preven ting Dearth 


of Grain. 
Prud. Choiſlet of Husbandry, 
Engliſhed by R. E. 
John Ctuſley's Country- man's 
Inſtructor. 
Will. Pools Country Farmer. 
S. Hartlibl) of ſetting Land to 
Let to beſt Farmer. | 


CATALOGUE. EY 
55 on of Plenty, by planting 


Fruit Trees. 


John Tavers Experiment of 
Fiſh and Fruit. 


| Enrichment of the Weald of 
Kent. 


Coll. Vermeden of Drain- 
ing the great Fens. 


| Curioſa. 4to. 


With Extratts from all the An- 
i cients and other Moderns, 


Mechanicks Trade, G c. 


n Languens. 
Hatton's Merchant Magax. 


Homes's Explanation of all 


[ Terms in Mechanict, Ec, 


_ Arts. 
| Moxoin. b 


Molloys Fare Moritimo. 
Lex. Mercatorie. 


With many others. 


J. S. of Improving barren Land 
Extract: from the Miſcellan. 


in Lat. Ital. Fr. Dutch, Te 


Preſent State of England. 8vo., 
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Books Printed for, and Sold by J. Nicholſon at 


the Kings-Arms in Little-Britain. 


. 


Mes neweſt and beſt 
IVI French Grammar, writ 
for the Uſe of the Duke of 
Glonceſter. in 820... 

_ The Lives of the Ancient 
Philoſophers, . their Morals, 
&cUMluitrated with Cuts, 890 


One hundred Ingenious 


Novels, written by John Boc- 
cace, the firſt Refiner of the 


Italian Tongue, newly done 


into Engliſh, in 8 vo. with 
The whole Comrcal Works 


olf Monſieur Scarron, contain» 


A i Compleat Hiſtory of 
Europe, of View of the Af. 
fairs thereof, Civil and Mi- 


litary, for the Year 1701, in 
whict'are very many Oxrigi- 


nal Papers, as the Partition 
Treaty, Proceedings againſt 
Lords Summers, Hallifax, Ox. * 
ford; &c. thereon, with their 
Defences ; the Legion Letter, 


Memorial, c. the preſent 


State of the Imperial and 
Royal Families, and other 
Potentates in Europe, their 
Birth, ' Marriages, Iſſues, Al- 


Illuſtrated with many Cuts. 


Lear 1709, intermixt with 


ing his Comical: Romance liances, Cc. A Catalogue 
in 3 Parts. All his Novels, of the Nobility, Privy Coun 


bis Letters, Cc. Engliſhed cil, @c. of England, Scotland 


by Mr. T. B. Cc. with Cuts, &c. A Liſt of all Perſons 
890. in Offices and Places of Truſt 
The Hiſtory of the Bucca- in Her Majeſties Govern- 
niers of America, compleat, . ment. ne! 
Mr. Eachard's Roman Hi - 
8 vo. | ſtory, 2 Vol. 8 vo. 
A Compleat Hiſtory of Senecas Morals Engliſhed 


Europe; or View of the At- by Sir Roger Leſtrange. 8v0. 


fairs thercof, Civil and Adi Mr Ralphſon's mathematt- 
litary ; from the Treaty of cal Dictionary, illuſtrated 
Nimuguen to the end of the with many Cutts, 820. 

Bonas Guide to Eternity, 
very many Original Papers, Engliſhed by Sir Roger Re. 
Letters, Memoirs, Speeches, frange, in 10. 
Declarations, Cc. 896. 18 


Dicttionarium 


Diffionarium Ruſticum, ht rbanicum, 
Botanicum, &C. 


OR, A 


DICTIONARY 


OF 


| Husbandry, Gardening, Trade, Commerce, 
and all forts of Country Affairs. 


A C A 


grafting; which is by 
weaning the Cyon by 
degrees from its Ah. 
ther, as being not wholly to be cut 
therefrom, till it be firmly united 
to the ſtock wheteon it is gratted, 
dee more under Grafting. 

ABLAQUEATION, by 
this is meant the taking away ot 
the Earth, or uncovering, the 
Roots of Trees, as there is « occa- 
lion for it. 

AC AC IA: The French do 
mightily adorn their Walks with 
the Virginian Acacia, It endures 
all ſharp Seaſons but high Winde, 
which, becauſe of its brictle ER 
ture, it dors not well reſiſt ; the 


ACC 


'BLACT ATION, 18 Roots, which run like Liquoriſh 
one of the ways of | under-z round, are apt to emaciate 
the Soil, and therefore not fit tor 


our Gardens: They thrive well 
in che Plantation in St. James's 
Park; ©; 

ACTORNS, a Peck per day; 
with a little Bran, will make a 
Hog, tis ſaid, increaſe a Pound 
weight per day for to months to- 
gether. They arc allo given to 


Osen, minz1'd with Bran chopp'd 


or broken, erherwife they are apt 
{ £ ſprout and grow in their Bel- 
lies. Some fay, they fhow'd firlt be 
maceratcd in water t. extract their 
malignity, Cattle many times being 


| kill'd by them without this pre⸗ 


caution. Cato adviſes the giving 
them to Oven, mixt with a like 
5 quantity 
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Year 1709, intermixt with _ n to Eternity, 
very many Original Papers, Engliſhed by Sir Roger Re- 


Letters, Memoirs, Speeches, firange, IN 120, 


Declarations, Cc. 89. 


Diectionarium 


» | | 1 
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Difionarium Ruſticum, Crbanicum. 
Botamcum, &C. 


DICTIONARY 


Husbandry, Garden; Shade © Commerce, 
and all ſorts of Country Affairs. 
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BLACTATION, is; Rocts, which run ke Liquoriſh 
one of the ways of | under--round, are apt to emaciate 
grafting 5 which is by the Soil, and therefore not fit tor 
weaning the Gon by | cur Gardens. They thrive well 
degrees from its A- in che Flancation in St. James s 
ther, as being not wholly to be cut Park. 
therefrom, - rill it be firmly united | ACCORNS; a Peck per day, 
to the ſtock wheteon it is grafted. with a little Bran, will make a 
dee more under Grafting. Hog, tis ſaid, increaſe a Pound 

ABLAQU EATION; by | weight per day for rwo months to- 
this is meant the taking away of gether. They are allo given to 
the Earth, or uncovering the | Oxen, minsl d with Bran chopp'd 
Roots of Trees, as there Is occa- or broken, cthervile - are apt 
lion for it. to ſprout and row in their Bel- 

aCAC IA: The French do | lies. Some lay, they ſhon'd firſt be 
mightily adorn their Walks with | macerated in water t. extract their 
the Virginian Acacia, It endures | malignity, Cattle many times being 
all ſharp Seaſons but high Wind, killd by them without this pre- 

which, becauſe of its brittle Na- caution. Cat? adviſes the givin 
ture, ir does not well teſiſt; the | them to Gen, mist with a like 
5 Juantity 


2 3 ——— — 


rr 


other Poultry. 
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uantity of Beans and Lupines, 
and well drench'd ; but they arc 
beſt for Swine, and being made 
mall, will fatten Pigeons, Pea- 
cocks, Turkies, Pheaſants, and 
It's faid Fiſh, e- 
ſpecially the Tunny, feed on them 
in ſuch places where the Trees 
2aNs over Arms of the Sea, Ac- 
cn were formerly the Food of 
Men; and in Spain, in the time 
oi the Romans, they were us d for 
Sccand Courſe; and ſome now 
account the mall Accuyn, found in 
tlie Craw of the Stock- Dove, a 
delici-us fare. Water diſtill'd 
from Ae ανννe is good againſt the 
Phthitck, Stiteh in the Side, and 
Heals inward Ulcers, - breaks the 


Stone, and cools Inflammation, be- 


ing apply'd with Linnen dipp'd 
therein. Accorns eaten faſting, 
kilt che Worms, provoke Urine, 
ad, at tome ſay, break the Stone 
if elk. 

ACCOUNTS Sales; it's a 
term in Merchandize, importing 
un Account wherein the Sale of 
Goods is expreſſed. | 

A CH, cr Numbneſs in the 
{;:nrs, is accounted a Diſeaſe in 
torſcs.procecding tromCold taken 
upon hard and violent Exerciſc 
nd Labour; to ſuch of which in 
general as proceed from a hot 
cauſe, you mult apply cocling 
things and Vice Verſa; but more 
particularly there are three Cures 
tor them. 1. Take cc pium and 


mix it well with Sack, chatcd ve 


ry well in your band; and if the 
Diſtemper be of a cold cauſe, 
It. will remove it ip 3 or 4 days. 
ich chaic and bath the place 
az ricved very well, and dry it 
in wich a hot Fire ſhovel; then 

45 and. dip it in the Bran- 
'#4aVity, ſtrewins the 1n- 
it all over with Pepper 


ACO 
finely beaten and ſearced, and 
bind it to the place, ſwarhed up 
with a dry Roller, and this do 
daily. 3. Some take halt a p.uad 
of ſweet Butter, Aquavite a gill, 
S:1ffron hall a dram, Pepper as be- 
fore 3 drams, 3 heads of bruiſed 


ſtew, bur boul them not, on the 
Fire, till it come to a Salve, which 
being chated in very warm to the 
fore place, and a brown Paper 
wet in the ſame, bind it with a 


dry cloth upon that, and ſo uſe it 


morning and evening. 

ACOPUM, is a Drink for 
Horſes prepared thus: Take hak 
an ounce of Euphornium, an ounce 
of Calhreun, Adraces halt a quar- 
ter of a pound, Bdellium halt an 
ounce and halt a quarter, Opoponax 
an ounce, V- grenſe halt an ounce, 
Pepper an ounce, Laſerpitium three 


cum half a quarter of a pound, 
Pigeons-dung as much, halt an 
ounce of Galbanum, one and a 
quarter of Nitre, three quarcers of 
an cunce of Spuma Nitri, Lada. 
num a quarter of a pound, Pyre- 
thrum and 24y-berries of each 3 
quarters of en ounce, Cardanum 
two ounces, Rhue-ſeed halt a quarter 
of a p und, Seed f 4gnizs Caſte 
an cunce, ' fly-fced halt an ounce, 
dried Roots of Hywer-de-Lyce an 
ounce and a quarter and a halt, 
Oy! de Bay as much, Oyl of Spich- 
nard three quarters ot a pound, 
Oleum Cyprinum three quarters ot a 
p>und and halt a quarter, the 
oldeſt Oy! Olive a pound and a 


vs. halt, Pitch a quarter of a pound 
2. Take Erandy or 4qrvite, with 
0 


and two cunces, Iupentine a quar- 
ter of a pound, every one ot 
which that will be molten, melt 
ſeverally by themſelves, and then 
mingle them together wich rhe 


— 
— — 


I 


beaten to fine powder; and after 


they 


Garlick, mix them well together, 


quarters of an ounce, Ammonia- 


reſt of the Ingredients, being firſt 


N 


—_ OT; 


 Obſtrugicns, 


an halt to the Perch; tho of Cop- 


the common allowance; but an 


_ Perches make an Acre, which is 


AC R 


they have boiled a lictle on the 
Fire, take it off, and ſtrain it into a 
clean Gally- pot; and fo keep it; 
and in adminiſtring of it, give 


not above 2 r at a time 


in a pint of Sack or Muſcadine;and 
i, by long keeping, it hardens, 
ſoften it with Cypreſs Oyl, It's 
hoth a Medicine and an Oynt- 
ment, helping Convulfions, Siring- 
halts, Colds, C. in the Sincws 
and Mutcles, draws forth all nen 


ſom Humours, and being pri up 


into the Noſtrils of an Horte with 
4 long Gooſe Feather anointed 
therewith, 
of all Grief. It diff lves the i- 
ver troubled with Orpiiations d 
- 
Crudity in the Body, baniſhes 
Wearineſs and Tiredneſs; and, 
laſtly, cures all forts of taward 
Diteaſes it miniſtred by way of 


Drench, in Wine, Beer, or Ale. 


It is hot in Working, otheriwile it 
could not hold gocd in caſe of 
Surfeits, Tiredneſs, and of Con- 
vulſions, and the like, wherein 
conſiſts its chief Vertues, being ad- 
miniſtred outwardly; but being 
inwardly taken, it is not quite fo 
hot, for it helps Fevers for the 
moſt part, and it is deemed molt 
ſafe not to give above 2 Spoontuls 


of it in a quart of good ſtrong 


Becr or Alc, | | 

ACRE ; It's four Rods, or an 
hundred and ſixty ſquare Lug er 
Perch of Land; at 16 Foot and 


pice-wood 18 Foot to the Perch is 


Acre ſometimes is eſtimated accor- 
ding to the proportion of Sced 
uſed on it, and fo varies according 
to the richneſs or barrcnnels or 
the Land; particularly concern— 
ing Sowing Flax, eighteen ſcore 


in 12 hours it will do. 


. 
„ 
- 
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helps -Sicery: id 
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A CREME of Land; cen Acres 
ot Land. 

ADDER-STUNG; when 
Cattle are ſtung with theſe veno- 
mous Reptil, or wich Scorpions, 
or bit by an Hedghog, or Shrew, 
take the Oyl of Scorpions and 
Vinegar with Plantane and Bule- 
Armomac, made thick like a Salve; 
and anoint the grieved place there- 
with three times a day. 2. S me 
rake Sanguis raconis, and a little 
Barley Meal; and the Whites of 
1 Which they beat all toge- 


wo * 
589 


ther, and lay them on Plaiſter- 
dicburdeiis the Head 


Wie to rhe Sore, renewing it onte 
3. Some 
rihe hve pounds of the ten- 
crops of an Aſh-rree well 


1 


ele 


I bcaten, and then mixed in three 


pints of Sallet-yl, and in fo much 
Wine, which they ſtrain and give 
to the Beaſt, - | | 
ADDERS-TONGUE. QOint- 
ment; tor the making (hereof, 
take as much cf the Herb Adder s- 
Tongue as you have occaiion to uſe; 
with a rhird part ot Male Plan- 
tune, and brutie them very well 
in a Mortar together, then put 
thereto ſome treſh Butter; new 
from che Churn, well beaten from 
the Butter Milk, and mix it very 
well with your Herbs, but put not 
in ſo much thereof as to make it 
loſe its green colour; when you 
have 19 done, put it into an Ear- 
then Pan, and let it lie about 3 or 
4 weeks in tome cool place, till it 
grow mouldy, and then melt it 
down upon a gentle Fire till the 
Herbs grow criſp; when you are 
ro ſtrain it out into ſome conve- 
nient thing lit for your purpoſe, 
and kecp ic for your ul. Tou 
may diffulve into it, if you pleaſe, 
when ir comes off the Fire, ſome 


fine and clear Turpentine, which 


will make it much better; This 


torty multiplied by four . 


Ointment is made only in tne 
TY B 2 months 
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months of April and May , the 


Copperas, of each 


AEG 


Herb being then to be found and 
in its prime, for it ſoon periſhes 
with a little heat. It's a moſt So- 
vereign and Excellent Remedy tor 
any Beaſt that has been ſtung or 
bitten by any venemous Creature, 
or tor any Wound by Snake Bite, 


or any other Accident; as alſo 


for any hard Swellings in any part 
ot the Body; and particularly ve- 
ry good for a Garget in a Cows 
bag, being chated in very well 


with your hand twice a day. 


ADDS, it's a ſharp Tool made 


different from an Ax, and more 
convenient for the cutting of the 


hollow fide of any Board or Tim- 


der, being ſuch asCocpers generally 
make uſe of. 


A GYPTIACUM black and 


ted; are beth Corroſives, their 


nacures being to corrode and eat 
awa all manner of dead, proud, 
rotten and nauahtyFleſh out of any 
old Sore or Ulcer; and they do alſo 
cleanſe and prepare a Sore, and 
make it apt to be healed with car- 
nifying or healing Salves. For the 


making of the Black, take two 


pounds of c arſe Ergliſh Honey, 
Verdegreaſe, Dyers Calle, and green 


make all into powder mixt topgc- 
cher, chen put them into an car- 
then pot and ſet it on the Fire, 
keepin” it ſtirring, but as on as 
it begins to boil, take it off and 
let it cocl, ctherwiſe it will be- 
cum: Red, which will not be fo 
sound: nc fits priuc'pal uſes 1s, 
to dive the hoots of any Horſe 
it they be tov dry or hard, fo as 


that it will cauſe the Corruption, 
if there be nv in the Fot, to ter Grats or ſecond Mowings ct 


aſcerd ahove at the Cronet, where 


| the Faw 18. and lt TO reſtore the 


Hor les host. wen the 8 le is ta- 
ken ut. 


dur cunces, 


A G A 


| digreaſe tour ounces, green Copperms 


two, which two jaſt beat very 
{mall into powder, then put it in- 
to an earthen pot; add thereunto 


a little Vinegar, and fo boil it very 


well till it become Red, then lay 
it up for your uſe. 
AF FORESTz is a term ſigni- 
fying to turn Land into Foreſt. 
AFRICA, is about an hun- 
dred and twenty times as big as 
Englund; and the Ifle of Mada- 
g ſcar is about twice as big as 
England: In this Country the 


R yal African Company have had 


ſeveral Factories along the Sea- 
c aſt, between Guinea and the Cape 
of Good He, as Gambo, Sierra- 
Lena, Madre- Bomba, Cape Miſſe- 
| rady, Carmontin, Emachan, Kio- 
Nuno; the Itory Coaſt, and Gold- 
| Coast, tome of which are now un- 
der the Durch; there are like w iſe 
many curious Towns of Trade, or 
Ports in By bary, as Sally, Morocco, 
Targier, Fer, Ceuta, Algiers, San- 
ta Cruz, Sophia, Tripoli and Barca: 
| The cliiet Comm dities are Gold, 
Amber. reaſe, Elephants-teeth, 
Gui:.ce-Pepper, Redwood, Hides, 
Wax, Sanders, Suzar, Civet, Oy], 
| Cordanams, Hemp, Flax, Dates, Al- 
monds, Indigo, Gum, Oftrich-tea- 
thers, Anibcr, Ebony, Canes, Rice, 
Citrons, Limons, Copper, Cacoa- 


T: Red fert is made of 
do pounds ot ccarie Honey, Ver- 


nuts, Cloves, Saffron, Chryſtal, 
and abundance of Negros, which 
tur iſn ur Plantations in America 
with Slaves: And for the Iflc ot 
Mcodagaſcar, it poduceth Ginger, 
Cloves, red Sanders, Saffron, Wax, 
Amber, Gum, Ebony, Chryſtal, 
Cacc:-nurs and Mctals, | 
AFTER-MATH, is the af. 


Grals, or elte Graſs or Stubble cut 

after Cern. | 
Aal; this implies the dit- 
fercu e in Holland or Venice of the 
value of currant Money and Bank 
Notes, 
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do gather the Money due for the 


into any Man's Ground, at à cer- ky, and while the ſhoots are ten- 


der; thus it forms an Hedge tho 


money as becomes due from thoſe 


are made by the King's Letters Pa- 


caſily cut with working Tools; 


2 1 Mey-blofioms afford ay carly 
and marvellous Relief to Bees 


3 or 6 [:rts) arc ſtill more hardy, 


ALA 
Notes, which in Holland is often 
three or four per Cent. in favour of 


the Notcs. 
AGE of 4 Horſe : See Horſe's | 


Age. | - | | 
AGIST, is 3 a Bed or | 
Reſting-place ; bur it ſignifies to 
take in and feed the Cattle of 
Strangers in the King's Foreſt, and 


fame; and tis alſo extended to 
the taking in of other Mens Cattle 


tain rate per week. 

AGISTOR; is an Officer of 
the Foreſt that takes in to feed the 
Cattle of Strangers, and receives 
for the King's uſe, all ſuch Tack- 


Strangers. In Engliſh they are cal- 
led Gueſt or Gift-tabers, They 


tents, and he hath four of them in 


cvery Foreſt where he has any | 
.- Pawnage.: -. | 


AGLECTS; this is a term 
uſed by Floriſts, being the Pen- 
dants that hang on the tip ends of 
Chives, and Threads, as in Tulips, 
Roſes, Spibe-graſs, &c. | 

ALABASTER; 1s a white 
Stone, of which they make Fi- 
pures, Statues and Monuments of 
Carved Works, being ſawed and 


ſome of it is veined with divers 
Colours 5 
ALATERNUS; brought in- 
to England from the hotteſt parts 
of Languedoc, thnves with us trom 
Cornu to Curncberl.md as it it 
were Natural. Ir makes the moſt 
deuutitul and uſeful Hedges and 
Verdure in the World, the ſwift⸗ 
neis ot the growth conſider'd. The 
Seed ripens in Augrf, and the 


The Phill res (of which there are 


ALD 
and equall the Holly in ſufferins 
the extremeſt Rigors : Both this 
and the Alaternus are rais'd of the 
Seed; thoſe of the Phillyre.: lie 
longer under-ground, and being 
tranſplanted for Eſpalier Hedges 
or Standards, are to be goverp'd 
by the Shears, as there is occaſſon. 
The Alaternus riſes in a month at- 
ter it is ſown, Plant it at two 
years growth, and clip it after Rain 
in the Spring before it grows ſtic- 


lanted in ſingle rows and at two 
oot diſtance, of a yard in thick- 
neſs, 20 foot high if you think 
fir, and furniſh'd to the bot- 
tom. „ 
ALDER, Lat. AJnus, loves wa- 
tery and boggy Places the beſt ot 
all others; they are propagated of 
Truncheons and likewiſe of Sceds; 


in Flanders they make great profit 


»f the Plantations; the heſt way 
of propagating them, is by Roots 
ſet as big as rhe ſmall of one's 
Leg, in length about two foot, 
and one end plung'd in the Mud. 


| Place them at 4 or 5 foot diſtance, 


and when they have ſtruck Root, 
cut them, which cauſes them to 
ſpring in clumps, and ſhoot out in- 
to many uſeful Poles. If you 
plant ſmall ſets, cut em not till 
they be ſome competent biznet, 
and that in a proper Seaſon, which, 
tor all Aquatic Woods, ought not 
to be till the Winter be well ad- 
vanc'd, in regard of ther pirhy 
ſubſtance; fuch as you make ute 

ot in that period, cught to he 
well grown, and fell'd with the 
earlieſt in the firſt quarter of the 
Increaſing Moon, that fo the ſuc- 
ceſſive ſhoot receive no prejudice. 
In Ferſey they plant them by tak- 


ing Truncheons ot 2 or 3 foot long 


at the beginning of Winter; they 


bind chem in Faggots, and place 


ALE 


the ends of em in Water till to- 
wards the Spring, by which time 
they will have contracted a ſwel- 
ling Spire, or Knurr about that 
Parr, which being ſer, never tail 
of Growing. 1 
Ihc ſhadow of this Tree nou- 
riſhes the Graſs under it, and 
being fer, and well plaſhed, is an 
excellent Defence to ty Banks ot 
Rivers. Aquatic Trges may be 
cut every third.or ; Year, 


and ſome oftner: Abate them 


within half a Foot of the Princi- 


pal Head, to prevent the perithinz 


of the main Stock, and to accele- 
rate their Sprouting. After the 
Truncheons are ficted to the ſize, 
prepare them a little, by laying 
them a while in Water. Of old, 
Boats were made of the greater 
part of this Tree. Over-grown Al- 


ders are much ſought for, for ſuch 


buildings as lie continually under 
Water, where it hardens like a 
Stone; but being kept in an un- 
conſtant Temper, it rots immedi- 
ately; It was made uſe of under 
the famous Bridge at Venice, the 
Rialto which paſſes under the 
grand Canal. Alder Poles are as 
uſctul as thoſe of Willow; bur 
tlie Coals far excced them, eſpeci- 
ally for Gun-Powder. The Wood 
is uſeful tor Piles, Pumps, Hop 
poles, water-Pipes, Troughs, Slu— 
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ec. ſmall Trays, Trenchers and 
Wooden- heels; the Bark is pre- 
cious to Dyers, Tanners, and Lea- 
ther dreſſers, who, With it, and the 
Fruits, inſtead of the Galls, 
make an Ink. The freſh Leaves 
pplied to the naked Sole of the 
Foot, infinitely retreſh the 
ſurbaited Traveller. The Bark 
macerated in Water, with a little 
ruſt of Iron, makes a black Dye, 
which may be alſo uſed for Ink. 
The inner Rind of the Black Al- 
der burges all Hydropic and 
Serous Humours, but it muſt be 
dried in the Shade, and not usd 
green, and the decoctions ſuffered 
to ſettle two or three days before 
it be drunk: Being beaten with 
Vinegar, it certainly heals the 
Itch. The ſwelling Bunches now 
and then found in old Trexs, 


curiouſly Chambletted and very 
hard. ">: N 
i ALE, is made by infuſing 
Ground Malt in boyling Water 
{ fo long till the Water has extract- 
ed all the vertue of the Matr, 
which done, and rhe Water only 
Blood-warm, it's wrought up with 
Yeaſt, and fo becomes Ale; the 
propariion of the Malt to tlic 
Water is according to the ſtrength 
ne Ale is deſigned to be of. See 
Brewing. | | 
ALE Meiſures. Paints 


Kilderkins | 2 


Qrarts | 2 
Parties | 2 4 
Gallons. |.-2: }:q--1- 8 
Fickins:| 81.16 1 -g2--f 64 
19 1.32" 1.09. . 
[_32_ | 64 | 1581256" | 


Bach | 45: 


Veſſels ror Butter, Fiſh and 


Soap, were made after the Ale 
Meaſure, twelve Ale-Barrels mak- 
ing a Laſt, 


7 


affords the Inlayer , pieces 


ALLELVIA | 


AL M 


ALL ELVI A, Wood cr 
French Sorrel, is a fort of a Trefoil 
multiplied only by Runners or 
Slips char ſprout trom rhe toot of 
it; it bears a white Flower, but 
no Seed, growing into tufts when | 
old; and as it loves the ſhade, 
tis therefore planted along the 


| 


AJ. 

Flowers, which being many, early, 
and of a fair purple Red, make a 
fine thew in a Garden: There is 
a dwarf kind of it, ſmall in all its 
parts, tender, planted in Cafes, 
and Houſed in Winter. The way 
of raiſing this Tree, is to ſet the 
Stones or Shells with the Almonds 


ſides of Northern Walls, about 


therein, in the place where they 


one foot aſunder, two inches in are to ſtand, , being unapt to grow 
the ground, and laſting three or if removed. The beſt Fruit of 
tour years wichout being removed, | this Tree are ſuch as are tweet and 


but in order to the renewing of 
it, there needs no more than to 
ſeparate or ſlip out the great tutts 
into ſeveral little ones, and re- 
plant them immediately, in April 
or March: A little watering in 
very hot Weather, and eſpecially 
in ſandy Grounds, 1s a very wel- 
come help to them. 
ALLOTTING of Goods; this 
15 when the Ships Cargo 1s divided 
into feveral Parts, which are to 
be bought by divers Perſons, whoſe 
Namesarewrit on as many pieces of 


Paper, which are apply'd by an in- 


different Perſon to the ſcveral 
Lots or Parcels; and by this means 
tiality, for cvery Man has the par- 
cel of Gocds that the Lot with 
his Name on is appropriatcd to. 
See Inch of Candle. 
ALMOND-FURNACE, or 
SWEEP; is a fort of Furnace 
uſed by Reftincrs, the uſe and 
torm whereof, ſec under Refining. 
ALMOND-TREE; 6 much 
like unto that of Peach, and grow- 
ing upright withour the help of a 
Wall, its Fruit, downy on the 
cur fide; but not fit to be caten, 
having a thick 1ſmoorth Stone, 
wherein is contained the Kernel 
or Almond, ſweet in ſome, in o- 


freſh, not ſpoiled by Age; and 
grow in hot places; the ſweet are 
by nature het and moiſt; the bit- 
ter dry, abſterfive and open- 
ing; the forrzer are very nouriſh- 
ing, fatten the Body, help the 
Sight, cauſe Sleep, and very good 
many other ways; their Oyl betng 
alſo good for Cholick Pains and 
rhe Paſſions of the Breaſt; and 
the other are a good remedyagainſt 
Drunkenneſs, whereof five or ſix 
of them may be caten before 


| 


rheGoodsarc divided without par- | 


? 


Meals; but tho they are m re ce- 
licious and pleaſing, the firſt are 
wholſomer: It's not good to eat 
them dry, being very hard of di- 
geſtion, and therefore they are 
to be uſed in Summer, when they 
are as teuder and ſoft as Milk, or 
elſe blanched and eaten with Su- 
gar, but muſt be firſt peeled and 
well cleanſed. 

ALNAGE; Ell-meaſure, or 
meaſuring with an Ell. See Alnager. 

ALNAGER, or ALNEGER; 
(a Meaſurcr by the Ell) it ſigni— 
fics a Sworn Publick Officer, who 
by himſelt or Deputy looks to the 
Aſſizes of Woollen Cloth made 
throughout the Land, and to 
the Seals ordained tor that pur- 
poſe ; but there are now a terna- 
ry of Officers relating to the re. 


thers {mewhat bitter, but as they 


ſeldom come to any zocd perfe- 
ction in Enelund, the Tree is chictly Unity of one Perſon; 


gulation of Cloathing, all which 
were anciently comprized in the 
and they 


| 


| 


received tor the Beauty of its | bear the diflintt Names of Search- 
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er, Meaſurer and Alneger, which 
laſt, tho it be a Tautotogical Ex- Stone, making it Nitrous. Now 


preſſion, (Alneze and Meaſure be- 
ing the ſame thing denored in two 
Languages) yer long Uſage and 
Cuſtom have brought them to be 
iſtinct Offices; and that which 


5 anciently was called Alnage, from 


whence the Alnager takes his 
Name, who was no more but 
Meaſurcr in ſignific..tion, is now 
become the Collector of the Sub- 
ſidy granted to tlie King, and ſtill 


retains the Name of Alnager, be- 


cauſe the Collection ot the ſaid 


Subſidy, was by EA, I. com- 


mitted to the Charge of the Al- 
nager; and he nevertheleſs not 
abridged of his Meaſuring and 


Scarching, till by his own wilful 


neglect they became ſeparated, and 


that by diſtinct Laws, infomuch 


that there is now a peculiar Mea- 


ſurer who ow;ht to allow the Aſ- 


ſize of Length and Breadth ro e- 


very particular Cloath, made in 


England and Wales; and to pre- 
vent the Subjects being abu- 
ſed, an Office of Searching is E- 
ſtabliſh'd by Parliament, whote 
Officer, by his Seal ought, judi- 


_ ciouſly and diligently athxed, to 


denore the defaults aud caſual a- 


_ buſes, which each particular 
Cloch contains; all which Offices 


were anciently under the Cogni- 


Zance of the Alnaser. 


Ty A L UM, and Alum- works. A- 
lum is made ot a Stone dus out of 


a Mine, of a Sea-weed and Urine : 


The Stone Mine is found in moſt 
of the Hills between Scarborough 
and the River Tres in the County 


of 74k; as allo near Pe don in 
. Lancaſhire, the {ame being of a 


bluſh colour, and will clear like 
Corniſh Slate. That Mine is beſt 
which hes deepeſt in the Earth, 
avd is indifferently well moiſtned 
1th Springs; but too much nivi- 


A Lu 


ſture cankers and corrupts the 


for the more convenient Working 
ot the Mine which ſometimes lies 


twenty yards under a Surface or 
Cap of Earth, (which muſt be ta · 
ken off and barrowed away) they 


of a Hill, where they may alſo be 
well furniſned with Water, and 


to ſave carriage, and ſo throw it 


down near the places where they 
calane it. The Mine before tis 
calcined, being expos d to the air, 
will moulder in pieces, and yield a 
Liquor whereot Copperas may he 
made, but being calcined is fit for 
Alum: As long as it continues in 
the Earth or in Water it remains a 
hard Stone, but ſometimes a Li- 
quor will iſſue out of the fide of 
the Mine, which by the heat of the 
Sun is turned into natural Alum. 
| Now for calcining the Mine, 
tis done with Cinders of Nen ca- 
ſtle Coal, Wood and Furzes; the 
Fire made about two feet and a 
half thick, two yards broad, and 


ten yards long; and betwixt eve- 


ry Fire are ſtops made with wet 
Rubbiſh, ſo that any one or more 
of them may be kindled without 

prejudice to the reſt: Then there 
are eight or ten yards thickneſs 
| of broken Mine laid on this Fuel, 
and five or ſix of them ſo covered. 
Next they begin to kindle the 
Fires, and as the Fires rife towards 
the top, they ſtill lay on freſh 
Mine; fo that co what heiglit you 
can raiſe che heap, which is often- 


without any further help of Fucl, 
will burn to the top ſtronger than 
at the firſt kindling, fo long as 
any Sulphur remains 1n the Stones; 
but in calcining theſe Stones, the 
Wind many times does hurt, by 
torcing the Fire in ſome places 


begin their Work on the decline 


dig down the Mine by Stages, 


times about 20 yards, the Fires, 


too 
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*00 quickly through the Mine, 
Neid it black and half burnt; 
and in others, burning the Mine 
roo much, and leaving it red; 
bur where the Fire paſſeth ſoft- 
ly, and of its own accord, it leaves 
the Mine white, which yields the 


9 deſt and greateſt quantity of Li- 
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quor. The Mine thus calcin- 
ed, is put into Pits of Water, 
ſupported with Frames of Wood, 
and rammed on all fides with 
Clay, about ren Yards long, five 


Yards broad, and five Feet deep, | 


ſer with a Currant that turns the 
Liquor into a Receptory, from 
whence 'tis Pumped into another 
pit of Mine; fo that every Pit 
of Liquour , before it comes to 
hoyling, is pumped into four 
ſeveral Pits of Mine, and every 
Pit of Mine is ſteeped in four ſe- 


veral Liquors before it be thrown 


away, the laſt Pir being always 
freſh Mine. The Mine thus ſteeped 
in each of the ſeveral Liquors, 
twenty four hours, or there abouts, 
is of courſe four Days in paſſing 
the 4 ſeveral Pits, from whence the 
Liquors paſs to the Boyling houſe. 

he Water or Virgin Liquor 


ofrencimes gains in the firſt Pit, 


two pounds weight; in the ſe— 
cond increaſeth to five pounds 
weight; in the third to eight; 
and in the laſt, which is always 


froſn Mine, to twelve; and 10 in 
this Prop rtion, according to the 


g20dneſs of the Mine, and the 


well calcining thereof; for ſome- 


times the Liquours paſſing the 
four ſeveral Pits, will not be a- 


have fix or ſeven pound weib. of the boyling Liquor; for ſo, if 


at other times above twelve, Kl. 


e 
Mine; or as uſually, the bad cal- 
cining thereof; and if by paſſing 
the weak Liquor thraygh another 
pit of freſh Mine, you bring it 
to ten or twelve pound weight, 
yet you ſhall make lefs Alum with 
it, than when it was but eight 
pound weicht, for what it gains 
from the laſt Pit of Mine, will 
be moſt of it Nitre and Slam, 
which Poyſons the good Liquors, 
and diſorders the whole houſe un- 
till the Slam be wrought our. 

Thar which they call Slam, is 
perceived by the redneſs of rhe 
Liquor when it comes from the 
Pit, occaſioned either by the ill- 
neſs of the Mine, or as common- 
ly the over or under calcining f 
it, as above-ſaid, which in the 
Settler ſinks ro the bottom, ani 
there becomes of a muddy Sub- 
ſtance, and of a dark Colour; that 
Liquor which comes whiteſt from 


che Pits, is rhe beſt. As forwhat & 


named Kelp, it is made of a Sea 
Weed, called Tanzle, fuch as 
comes to London on Oyſters, and 
the fame grows on Rocks by the 
Sea fide, between high Water and 
low Water mark; being dryed, it 
will burn and run like pitch, 
when cold and hard its heaten to 
Aſhes, ſteeped in Water, and the 
Lees drawn off to two pound 
weight or there abouts. 

As for the Urine, which rhe. 
Country People furniſh the work 
with, and who, ſometimes, min- 
gle it with Sea-Water, which 
cannot be difc>vered by weight, 
they try it by putting it to ſome 


rhe Urine be good, it works like 


dom holding a c:nſtanc weizhr| Yeaſt put to Beer or Ale; bur 


a whole week together; yer ma- 


ny times Liquor of ſeven or eight 
pound weiglit produces more Al- 
lam, than that of ren or twelve, 
either through the illneſs ot the 


it min:led, it will ſtir no more 
than to muck Water; and tis 
oObſerved, that the heſt Urine is 
that which comes from poor la- 
bouring People, who drink little 
| ſtrong 
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Arong Drink. 


commonly new Caſt, and the 


Work being begun, and the A- 


freſh Liquor which comes from 
the Pits; and fo the Fires having 
never been drawn out, they will 
boyl again in leſs than two hours 
time; and in every ſuch ſpace, 


red; in boyling 24 hours, it will 
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two penny weight, Which will re- 
twenty ſeven pound weight. It 


| Lees of Kelp are put into the boy- 


AL Uu 


Then for the 
boyling Pans, they are made of 
Lead, nine foot long, five foot 
broad, and two and a half deep, 
ſet upon Iron Plates, about two 
Inches chick, which Plates are 


Plates repaired five times in two 
Years, 5 | 

When a work is firſt begun, 
they make Alum of tne Liquor 
only that comes of the Pits of 
Mine, without any other Ingredi- 
ents, and fo might continue, but 
that it would ſpend two much L1- 
quor, as not to quit Coſt : The 


lum once made, then they ſave 
the Liquor which comes from the 


Alum, or wherein the Alum ſnoots, 
which they call Mothers, with 


which they fill two thirds ot the 
Boylers, and pur in one third of 


the Liquor will waſt four Inches, 
and the boylers are filled up again 
with green Liquor; now the Li- 
quor, if good, will in boyling, be 
greaſy, as it were, at top; if ni- 
trous, it will be thick, muddy and 


be thirty fix pound weight, then is 
put into the boyler about an hog- 
thead of the Lees of Kelp, of abour 


duce the whole boyler to abour 
the Liquor be good, as ſoon as the 


ler, they will work like Yeaſt put 
into Beer; bur jt the Liquor, in 
che boyler, be nitrous, the Kelp- 
Lees will ſtir it but very little; 
ind in that cafe, the Work- men 
muſt put in the more and ſtronger 


ALU 
Lees are put into the Boyler all 
the Liquor together is drawn in- 
to a Settler as big as the Boyler, 
made of Lead, in which it ſtands 
about two hours, during which 
ſpace, moſt of the Nitre and Slam 
fink ro the bottom : This ſepara- 
tien is made by the means of the 
 Kelp-Lees, for then the whole 
Boyler conſiſts of green Liquor, 
drawn from the Pits; it's of 
power ſtrong enough to caft off 


Mothers are uſed, the Kelp-Lees 

are needful to make the ſaid ſe- 

paration. | So 
Then the faid Liquor is ſcoop- 


ler, made of Deal-boards, and 


more or leſs, according to the 


Urine is required; and the ule ot 
Urine is as well to caſt off the 
Slam as to keep the Kelp-Lees 
from hardning che Alum two 
much. | 
In the Cooler, the Liquor, in 
temperate weather ftands fou 
days, the ſecond day the Alum 
begins to ftick, gather and har- 
den about the ſides, and at the 
bottom of the Cooler, but it 
the Liquor ſhould ſtand in the 
Cooler above four days, it would, 
as they ſay, turn to Copperas : 
In hot weather the Liquor will 
be one day longer in cooling and 
the Alum in gathering, than when 
the weather is temperate, and in 


Alum too ſoon, not giving time for 
the Nitre and Slam to fink to the 
bottom, whereby chey are mingled 
with the Alum; this produceth 


Lees: preſently after the Kelp- 


the Slam and Nitre, but when 


ed out of the Settler, into a Cool- 
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Froſty weather the cold ſtrikes the 


double the quantity, but being foul Þ 
is conſumed in the waſhing:When | 
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ramm'd with Clay, into which 2 
they put 20 Gallons of Urine, 


goodneſs or badneſs of the Li- ] 
quor ; for if the Liquor be red, ane 
conſequently Nitrous, the more 


\ 
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AME 


che Liquor has ſtood four days in 


the Cooler, then that call'd Mo- 


thers is ſcooped into a Ciſtern, 


the Alum remaining on the ſides, 


and at the bottom, and from 
thence the Mothers are pumped 


back into the boyler again; ſo 
that every five days the Liquor is 


© boyled again; until ir evaporate 
or turn into Alum or Slam: Now 


the Alum is taken from the ſides 
and bottom of the Cooler, as 


put into a Ciſtern, and waſhed 


7 with Water that hath been uſedtor 
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the fame purpoſe, being about 
twelve pound weight, after which 
it is roach'd as follows. 


When it is waſhed, it is put in- 
to a Pan with a quantity of Wa- 
ter where it melts and boyls a 
little, then 'tis ſcooped into a 
great Cask, where it commonly 


ſtands for ten days, and then is 


fit co take down for the Market. 
The Liquors are weighed by the 
Troy-Weight; ſo that half a 
pint of Liquor muſt weigh more 
than ſo much Water, by ſo many 
penny weight. | 
AMARANTHS, Flower-gen- 
rle, called by ſome Princes Feather. 


are of great diverſity; bur the 


principal are, r. The great pur- 

pie Flower Gentle, with a thick 

ang call Stalk, and many Branches, 

large green Leaves, and long 

Spikes of round hairy Fufts, of a 
reddiſh Purple, containing many 
till white Seeds; there are many 
kinds of it. 2. The leſſer Purple 
Mower Gentle, with the yellow 
leaves, a little reddith, broad at the 
Stock, ſharp pointed, the Stock 
branched at top, and bearing long, 

att and gentle hairy Tufts, of a 
deep ſftlining murry Purple; the 
cds are ſmall, black and ſhining, 
3. Flower Gentle of divers colours, 
Ciffer littie either in Leaves, Stalks, 


| 


proced,only the Flowers are deep- 


AME 


er, or lighter Colour'd,of Purple, 


Scarlet and Gold Colour. 

The Soil wherein they ſhould 
be Sowed, muſt be light and rank; 
and ſuch as covet to have good 
Seeds, muſt ſow them in the mid 
dle of March, in an hot Bed; 


and when grown to any ſtrength 


remove them into another new hot 
Bed, taking them yp with Earth 
about them, ſo ſetting them the 
beginning of May : Tranſplant 
them where they may bear Flow- 
ers, which they will the ſooner doz 
as alſo, produce Seeds, and better 


ripened, that may be reſerved 


good for two or three Years. 
AMBLING; There is no 


Motion of a Horſe defired, more 


uſeful, nor, indeed, harder to be 
obtained by a right way than this, 
notwithſtanding the vain Confi- 
dence of the various Profeſſors 
of ir, who, tho they confidently 
aſſert the ſucceſs, differ in their 

Methods to effectit; for ſome would 
do it by new Ploughed Fields; 
others will reach a Horſe to Am- 


ble from the Gallop : Many will 


have no better way for it than by 


weights: Some amble in hand and 


nor Ridden; others by the help 
of hinder Shoves made on pur- 
poſe; many fold fige ſoft Liſts 
about his Gambrels; ſome am- 
ble by the hand only, while o- 
thers uſe the Tramell; which if 
rightly managed is good; but the 
beſt way of all is, try with your 
hand by a gentle and deliberate 
rackiug aud chruſting of the 
Horſe forwards, by helping him 
n the Wak part of his Mouth, 


| in your Snafle, which muſt be 


{m9orh, big ard full, and Cor- 
recting him firſt on one fide, 


then on another with the calves 


of your Legge, and ſomerimes with 
a Spur : Tf you can make him of 
himſelf ſtrike into an amble, tho 

SE " thutting 


AMS. 
ſnufling diſorderly, there will be 
much labour ſaved ; for that apt- 
neſs to amble, will. make him with 
more eaſe, and lefs danger, en- 
dure the uſe of the Tramel, and 
find the motion without Stumbling 
or Amazement ; but if you find 
he will by no means, either ap- 
prehend the Motions or Intenti- 
ons, then gle not with him, 
but fall to the uſe of the Tramell, 
hich ſee for that purpoſe under 
Tramel. | 

AMBRET:Se<CHASSERY. 

AMERICA; is one part of 
the World about ninetèentimes 
as big as England; from about the 
North part whereof the Hudſons- 
Bay Company bring Bevers and 
other rich Furrs, Whale-oyl, 
Stock-fiſh, c. Their chief Towns 
and Places of Trade, are Inquelet, 
Quebeck, Port- Nelſon, Hudſons-Bay, 
 Padmſach, Breſt, and Port- Royal. 2. 


The middle part produces theſe ex- 


cellent Commodities, viz. Cotton- 
Wool, Sugar, Tobacco, Furrs, In- 


digo, Ginger, Cloves, Mace, Nut- 


megs, Roſin, Turpentine, Copper, 
Tarr, Deal-boards, Gold, Silver, 
Pearls, Cochencal. Honey, Balm, 
Amber, Hides, Tallow, Salt, Me- 
dicinal Drugs; the chiet Towns 
of Trade are Boſton, and London in 
New-England, and New-York, Phi- 
Iadelphia in Penfilvania, Oxford in 
MNary- Land, Fames Town and Wic- 
chomme? in Virginia, Charles Town 
in Carolina, Port-Royal, Sevil and 
St. Jago in Famiica, Antego and 
Burbadoes of the Caribbee Iſlands, 
and Mcxico in Nen- Spain. 3. The 


South part of Americ: produces, be- 


ſides Veniſon, Fiſh and Fowl, 
Gold and Silver in abundance,.Bal- 
ſam, Precious Stones, Long-Pepper, 
Gums, Rofin, Dcu#z2s, Cottons, 


Tobacco, Cochenele, Braſil Wood, | 


Suzar, Train-oyl, Braſs, Iron, 
Copper, Honey, c. The chef 


AND 
| Towns of Trade here are, Cara- 
mante, St Miguel, Panama and 


Morequinto in Firm-Land, Porto 


Cuſco, Lima, Baeſa and Creux de 
Nueva in Peru, St. Salvadoy, St, 
Vincent, and St. Sebaſtian in Braſil, 
Aſſumption, Conception, Villa Rica 
and Cividad in Paraguz, and St. 
Jago, Madore, and Sor ena in Chili. 

ANBURY, is a kind of Wen 
or ſpunzy Wart, growing upon a- 
ay part of an Horſe's Body, full 
of Blood; the manner of curing 
whereof, is to tye it about with a 
Thread, or Hair, as hard as you 
can pull it, and in a few Days it 
will fall away of it ſelf; then 
ſtrew upon it the Powder of Ver- 


digreaſe to kill it at the Root, ; 
and heal it up again with a green 


Oyntment; but if it be ſo flat, 


that nothing can be bound a2 
bout it, then you muſt take it a- - 


way with an Inciſion-Knite cloſe 
to the Skin, or elſe burnt off with 
an hot Iron; and then firſt kill 
the Fire with Turpentine and 
Hogs-greaſe melted together, and 
heal ir up as before; but if it 
grow in ſuch a finewy part, that 
it cannot conveniently be cut a- 
way with an hot Iron, then cat 
it out with the Oyl of Vitriol and 
heal it up as you do other wounds. 
2. For theſe Warts, put 3 Ounces 
of Powder of Copperas into a Cru- 
cible, with one Ounce of Arſenick 
in Powder; place the Crucible in 
the middle of a Charcoal-Fire, 


ſtiring the Subſtance, but care- 


fully avoiding their Malignant 
Steams, after the Matter, appears 


to be ſomewhat reddiſh, take the 
Crucible off the Fire, and after 
it is cooled break it, and beat the 
Matter to a very fine Powder; in- 
corporate four Ounces of this 


| Rhaiis, and make an Oyntment 
die Warts, 


to be applyed cold to 
> 


An- 
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Powder with nve Qunces of Album . 
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nointins them lightly every day, 
ad hes will fall off like Kernels 
of Nuts, without cauſing any 
ſwellings in the Legs, if che ap- 
plication be obſervant, that only 
the Warts be anointed, and 
that the Horſe be not wrought 


or ridden during the Cure; and 
© after the Warts fall off, dreſs the 
ore with the Counteſs's Oynt- 


ment, which ſee deſcribed under 
its 
the beſt ſecrets in the World for 
Warts, = | 
ANEMON E, erWindFlower, 
diſtinguiſhed into that with broad 


and hard Leaves, and that with nar- 


row and ſoft ones; of which the 


moſt remarkable of the firſt ſort 
are, 1. The Broad leaved Anemone, 


proper head. This is one of 


AN E 
| beſt of theſe there are, 1. The 
double narrow Leaved Anemone. 
2. The double narrow leaved 
Scarlet one. 3. Scarlet varie- 
gated with white. 4. The outet 
broad Leaves white thrum Scar- 
let. 5. Outer Leaves Brimftonifh, 
thrum green. 6. Outer Leaves 
Orange tawney, thrum yellow 
green. 7. The white of Bour- 
deaux, greateſt white. 8. Lively 
Roſe colour'd one. 9g. The 
| double variegated Roſe colour'd, 
like the laſt, but ſtrip d with 
white. 10. The ſpotted Bluſh A- 
nemone. 11. Double Purple 
(one. 12, Lavender coloured. 13. 
Bright blue preen. 14. White 
outer leaved Anemone Purple 
thrum. 15. Outer leaved red one, 


with the double Scarlet Flower, thrum, dark murrey, whereot 
whoſe broad green Leaves, are | there is another fort varicgated 


cut in on the ſides and folding the 
edges, ſeldom lie ſmooth and 


plain. The Flowers conſiſt of 


many round pointed, narrow long 
Leaves, of a rich Scarlet colour, 
thick and double. 2. The broad 
leaved double Scarlet variegated 
Anemone, with ſmall browniſh 
green Leaves, tall Stalk, a large 
double Flower, of a red Scarlet, 
and every Leaf finely ſtriped 
with White. 
broad Leaved red Anemone, 
darker Leaves, ſmaller Flowers ct 
à blood Red. Double Purple 
Anemone, broader Leaved than 
the laſt, brownith green, larger 
Flowered, whole Leaves are fewer 
but broader, of a murry Purple, 
beſides another of the kind, 
with each Leaf liſted with white, 
As tor the ſmall Leaved Ane- 
monies, their Leaves are green 
divided into ſeveral Branches, cach 
leaf cut and parted in ſome 
Flowers, like the Leaves of Par- 
ſev, and in others, like Carrets, 
the Roots all tubercus; ot the 


with white. 15. The five co- 
loured one; outer Leaves Red, 
Thrum, Purple ; whence Leaves 
come out halt way yellow; the 
reſt light Crimſon, with the mid- 


3. The double 


dle ſmall tuft Silver colour d. 17. 
{ The dark Purphih coloured one, 


finely ſtriped with white, a no- 
ble, but very tender Flower; be- 
ſides a great many more which 
may be produced. 
The Soil where Anemonies are 
to be ſet, muſt be a rich, ſandy, 
loamy Earth, wherewith fome 
Neats Dung, and a little lime 
that hath lain long together and 
fully rotted , ſhall be mix'd, and 
the whole ſitted through a Mier 
Riddle for that purpoſe, a foot 
decp, made into a bed, rather 
ſhady than too much in the face 
of the Sun, wherein the broad 
lea ved Anemone Roots are to 
be placed about the end of Sep- 
umber, half a Foot aſunder, and 


| Quarter deep, ſet in that ſide 


| uppermeſt where the ſm:ll Emi- 
er that put tor th the Kaves 
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end of Oclober at ſooneſt, for fear 


they muſt be defended by Mats, 


AN E 
are: Thoſe with ſmall leaves 
muſt be ſer after the ſame manner, 
but not at the ſame time; for be- 
ing tenderer Plants, they muſt not 
be lodged in the Ground till the 


they come up too early, and the 
kroſts deſtroy them, from which 


Tilts or Peaſe ſtraw, which once in 
two days, at fartheſt, the fair Seaſon 
permitting, muſt be taken off, 


AN E | 
As to the raiſing of new 
varieties, ſome double broad leav- 


ed ones bear Sceds, as the double 
Orange-tawny, which ſoon yield 


pretty varieties, bur the Purples, 
Reds or Crimſons very few or 


ſuch as draw too near their ori. 
ginals to be accounted new faces; 
only a little deeper or lighter, 
which laſt are more preferrablc 
in them, as alſo in the narrow 
leaved ones : The Seeds of theſe 


tor an hour or the like, as the | Flowers will he ready to gather 


weather is, to air them and pre- 
vent mouldineſs, which will de- 
ſtroy them: The broad leaved 
will come up before Winter; 
the narrow about the end of 


 Felruary, or as the Seaſon is, in 


March aud April, it they prove dry; 
they'll require ofren and gentle 
watering, if they like the Earth, 


they grow in; having fair blow- 


ers, ſtrong Stalks, and proſper 
well, they mult nor be taken up 
till Fly ; bur if their green leaves, 


few, Flowers ſmall, and Stalks 


ſhort, *ris a ſign they like not 


the place, and that they are fa- 
miſhed by the Soils being too 


cold and poor, or elſe ſurfeited by 
its over heat and rankneſs, the 


laſt being moſt dangerous to them. 


In this Caſe they are to be taken 
up as ſoon as the green leaves 
turn yellow, put into Sand, and 
in ſome dry place for a month, 
then taken out and kept in papers 
in ſome dry, but cold place, till 


the time of their Planting; for 


ſhould the Roots lic in the ground 


when the fibres are gone; it the 
Earth was too barren, they 
would languiſh, not having re- 


ceived ſufficient Nourithment 


therefrom; if too rank or over 


hor, they would moſt of them 
rot and conſume away, eſpecially 
a rainy Seaton ſucceeding, 


in May, earlier or later as they 
3 which muſt be done as 


foon as ripe, and not before, 
which is known by the Secd with 


its woollineſs, beginning a little to 
riſe of it ſelf at the lower end 
of the head, then ir muſt forth- 


with be gathered and laid to dry 


its Down, which muſt be ſtirred 


ther in Pots, Boxes, or Tubs not 


muſt be gently ſifted over them, 


again be riddlcd over them, and 


neſs of the Scaton, they muſt be 


ſharpneſs of Froſts or cold, if in 


ar none- age ſome little care be 
3. takes | 


a week or more, and then ina a 
Baſon or earthen Veſſel rubbed : 
with a little Sand or dry Earth | * 

ently to ſeparate the Seed from 
the Wool, or Down that do en- 
compaſs it: The Earth muſt be 
fine and proportionable to the 
Seed, . wherewith it is parted from 


or rubbed till none appears: Let 
it be ſown about the full Moon 
the July following, on a ſmootn 
bed of fine ſifted Earth, or ra- 


too thin, for all will not come 
up when fome fine freſn Eartn 


half a finger thick now at firſt co- 
vering; but in a month after they 
are come up, ſome fine light 
Earth, to the ſame thickneſs, muſt 


in the mean time, in caſe the dry- 


often gently watered, whereby £ 
| they'll ſpring up and grow ſtrong | 
before Winter, ſo as to abide. its 


n 
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taken to cover them with Peaſe- 
2 


ſtraw, or the like, ſupperted by 
Sticks that lie not too near Or 
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far trom them: They ſhould be | 


taken up che Autumn next Year, | 
and fer in fine, looſe, and freſn 
"Mould, as rich as may be, bur not 


too much, Muckat ſuch diſtances 


$41 * 


25 bearing Roots, which many will 


prove the following Year, and 


all of them the third: It would 
be proper to put a chin layer of. 


Welch Hon)is a conſiderable Iſland 
in the North Weſt part of Wales, 
ſceparated from the Continent by 
2 narrow Arm of the Sea, named 
the Menay, its about fixty niles 
nun Circumference, contains 200000 
Acres of ground, and about 1840 
Houſes; its Soil is ſo Fruitful, 
chat it is called by the Welch the 
Nother of Wales, yielding plenty 
of Corn, Sheep and Cattel; and 


Fearth under the young Anemone 
Roots, at their firſt tranſplanting, 


more ſtrength againſt Winter; 
and as much may be done by the 


27 
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old Roots of the beſt kind. 
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cellent Art, which, as it pleads 
= zreat Antiquity, ſo the Knowledge 
thereof, is with much difficulty 
to be obtained; but ſome obſer- 
© vations concerning it will not be 


4 
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LT 


and in ſome places, by reaſon cf | 
the Foes that riſe from the Sea: 
lt turniſhes the Countries alſo 
with ſtore of Mill-ſtones and 
= Grind-ſtones. Tis Holy-head, a 
little Town in this Ifland that 
is the uſual ſtation tor the Packet- 
boats defigned for Ireland , as 
being the nearcſt place to that 
. 7 Kingdom, | 


Totten ſally Wood or Willow | 


r 


for it will the ſooner cauſe them 
to put forth fibres, and gain the 


ANGLESEY, (called by the 


3 
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tis reaſonable Healthful, ſave 
only a little aguiſh at ſometimes, 


ANGLING, This is an ex- 


ANG 
amiſs; and firſt the Angler muſt 
re member by nc meats t Fiſh in 
ligt and dazzling A f, but 
his Clcathing muſt be <t dark 
Skie colour; and at tl e place 
where he uſes tc Angle, L. I guld 
once in fcur cr five g, caſt in 
Ccin bey led ſoft; 11103 C rp and 
Touch oftener; Be ny alſo 
caſt ir Garbage , Ecaſt Livers, 
Worms cl «pt in pieces, Cr grains 
ſtcepcdin El. d ar dryed, which 
will attiat the Fiſh thither; 
and in fiſhing to keep them to- 
gerher, throw in halt a handful 
of Grains of ground Malt, which 
muſt be done in ſtill Water; bur 


in a Stream, you muſt caſt your 


Grains above your Hook, and 


| not about it; for as they float 


from the Hook, fo will they draw 
the Fiſh after them: Now if you 
would bait a Stream, get ſome 
tin-Boxes made full of holes, no 
bigger than juſt fit for a Worm to 
creep through, which fill there- 
with, and having faſtned a Plum- 


met to ſink them, caſt them into 


the Stream with a ſtring faſtned 
thereto , that they may be drawn 
out at pleaſure, by the ſmallneſs 
of the holes aforeſaid, tne Worms 
can crawl out but very leaſurely, 
and as they crawl the Fiſh will re- 
{fort about them. | 

Now, if in a Stream you would 


bait for Salmon, Trout, Umber, 


or the like, take ſome Elood, and 
therewith in corporate fine Clay, 
Barley and Malt ground, adding 
ſome Water thercunto, all which 
make into a P.ſte, with Joy 
Gum, then form it into Cakes, 
and caſt them into the Stream; 
if you find your bait take no et- 


fect in attraQting of the Fiſh,» you 
may then cc nclude tome Pike or 


Perch lurks thereabouts to ſeize | 
his Prey, tor fear of which, the 
biſn dare not venture there abours; 

6 gn : take | 


ANG 


ANG 


take therefore your Trowl,and let | laſtly, note, that the eyes of ſuch 
our bait be either Brandlings or 


b- Worms, or you may uſe 
Gentles or Mino ws, which they 
will greedily ſnap at. | 

As for your Rod, it muſt be 
-« 1 neither too dry nor too moiſt, 
leſt the one make it Brittle, and 
the other Rotten; and if it be 
ſoultry dry Weather, wet yourRod 
_ alittle before youAngle, and having 
ſtruck a good Fiſh, keep your Rod 
bent, and that will hinder him 
from running to the end of the 
Line, whereby he will either 
break his Hold or Hook; and if 
you would know what bait the 
Fiſh loves beft, at the time of 
our Fiſhing, when you have ta- 
en one, ſlit his Gill, and take out 
his Stomach, opening it without 
bruiſing, and there you will find 
what he laſt ted on, and had a fan- 
cy to whereby you may bait your 


Hook accordingly. When you 
fiſh ſhelter your ſelf under ſome 


Fiſhes as you kill, are moſt excel- 
lent baits on the Hook for almoſt 
any ſort of Fiſh, 
ANGLING-LIN E; to make 
this Line, the hair ſhould be round 
and twifted even, for that ſtreng- 
thens it, and ſhould alſo, as near as 
may be, be of equal bigneſs, then 
lay them in water for a quarter of 
an hour, whereby you will find 
which of them ſhrink, then twiſt 
them over again, and in the twiſt- 
ing ſome intermingle Silk, which 
is not good, bur a Line ot all Silk 
is not amiſs ; alſo a Line made of 
the ſmalleſt Lute-ſtring is very 
good, but that it will ſoon rot 
by the Water: Now the beſt co- 
lour for Lines is, the ſorrel, white 
and gray; the two laſt for clear 
Waters, and the firſt for muddy 
Rivers, neither is the pale watery 
green deſpiſable, which colour 


may be made thus; put a pint ot 
ſtrong Alum, half a pound ot Soot, 
Buſh or Tree, or ſtand fo far from | a ſmall quantity of the juice of 


the brink of the River that you | Wallnut leaves, with the like of 
can only diſcern your Float, for | Alum, into a Pipkin , and boyl 
Fiſh are timorous and very eaſily them about half an hour together, 
aftrighted, and you will experi- then take it off the Fire, and when 
mentally find the beſt way of An- it is cold, put in your hair; or, 
_ gling with the fly is down the elſe thus, boyl a bottle of Alum- 


ver, and not up; neither need 
you ever to make above halt a 
dozen tryals in one place, either 
with Fly or ground-Bait, when 
you Angle for Trout: For by that 
time, he will either offer to take or 
teruſe the bait and not ſtir at all; 
bur if you would have Fiſh bite 
eaerly and without ſuſpicion; you 
may preſent them with ſuch bars, 
as chey are naturally inclined to, 
and in ſuch a manner as they are 
accuſtomed to receive them; and 


water, ſomewhat more than an 


handful of Marigold- flowers, till 
a yellow ſcum ariſe, then take 
half a pound of green Copperas, 
with as much Verdigreaſe, and 
beat them toget her to a fine Pow- 
der, and with the hair put them in- 
to the Alum- water and let it lye 
ten hours or more; then take the 
hair out and let it dry. 


ANGLINGROP; che time 


to provide Stocks, is in the Win- 


ter Solſtice, when the Trees have 


it you uſe Paſte for baits, you muſt | ſhed their leaves, and the ſap is 
add Flax or Wcol, wirh which | in the Roots; for after Fanugry it 
mix a little Butter to preſerve ir | aſcends again into the Trunk and 
_ tr.m; waltigg oft the Hook; and | Branches, at what time it is im- 
| OE proper 
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proper to gather Stocks or Tops; 
as for the Stocks they ſhould be 
lower grown, and the Tops the 
beſt Ruth-ground ſhoors that can be 
got, not knotty, but proportiona- 
ble and ſlender, tor otherwiſe they 
will neither caſt nor ſtrike well; 
and the Line, by reaſon of their 
impliableneſs mutt be much endan- 
gered: Now when both Stocks 
and Tops are gathered all in cne 
Seaſon, and as ftreizhr as may be, 


bath them, ſaving the Tops, over 


agentle Fire, and uſe them not till 
fully ſeaſoned, which is about a 
Year and four Months, but they 
are better it kept two Years: And 
for the preſerving cf both from 
rotting or Worm: eating, rub them 
over thrice a Year with Sallad or 
Linſecd-Oyl; ſweet Butter will 
ſerve if never ſalted, and with 
any of theſe you muſt chate your 
kods well; it bored, pour in either 
of the Oyls and let them bath 


therein twenty four Hours, then | 


pour it our again and this will pre- 
ſerve the Tops and Stocks from in- 


juring. See Lime Wol, Hoat and 


Fi ag R9 a, oc. 


ANGOBER; isa prerty big 


and long Pear, bluſh- coloured on 
one fide and a pgrainiſh ruſſet on 
rhe other; the Tree in growth re- 
ſembles the Butrer-Pear, and the 
Fruit is much like it. 

ANIS E; may be propagated 
in England it ſowen in Febru y, 
tor which the Ground mould be 
prepazed about Michaelmas be- 
tween the full and the change of 
the Moon and ſome new Horſe- 
dung ſtrewed upon them, to pre- 
vent elem from the Froſts; they 
will ripen about Barth hymew tide, 
when they may be ſowed again for 
next Year; It is beſt to renew 
them every two Tears: The leaves 
hereof are uſed in Sallad and have 


| 2 very pleaſant taſt, but they muſt 


not be too much nor too frequent - 


ANT 

ly uſed with hot Food, but witz 
Fiſh you may ſecurely, and the 
bad qualitics chereot may be al- 
layed by mixing Parſley, Bete and 
Borrage, or Lettice therewith. 

ANNUAL LEAVES; are 
ſuch Leaves as come up 1n the 
Spring and Periſh in Winter. 


| ANT-HILLULS; which are 


ſo Injurous to Meddows and Paſ- 


ture Lands, may be deſtroyed in 


this manner: Pare the Turf off 
and cut it down into 4 or 5 parts, 
and lay it open, then cut the Core 
bel>w the Surface ſo deep, that 
when you Jay the Turf in their pla- 
ces as taken up, the place may be 
lower than the other Ground, that 


wich muſt be done in Winter, 
| and if che places be leſt open for a 
time, the Rain and Frott will help 
to deſtroy the. Ants that remain; 
bur they muſt be covered up time: 
enough, that the Rus may fc 
the Turts before the Spring. 
St. ANTHONIES FIRE; 
It is a Violent burning Diſeaſe in 
the .Fleſh of Horſes, being of 
the Nature cf Wild Fire and cal- 
ted by ſome the Shingles, which 


are many things in general gord 
for it; but the particular method 


have catt him, to n the skin of 
the Forehead under the Foret p, 


with your Cornet, rounding it 
abonc an Inch cvery way, tl eff 
take a Worm which you ſhall nnd 
in a Fillers Leſſel, ard blow it 
alive with a Quill into the place, 


killed in ſtitching up the place a- 


be thoroughly Cur d- ; 


Water my ſtand in it to prevent 
the Ant from returning, then ſpread 
the Earth you take ut thinlyabroad, 


is very hard to Cure; yet there 
of Cure preſcribed, is after you. 


and open the tame r.und about 


} 
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and have a care che Worm be net 


gain, for in 20 Days the Worm 
will dye, and then the Horſe will 


e 
ANTI COB, or Hearrfickneſs ; 
mHorles it is manytincs cauſed by 


too au h tecding without Ener- 


ciſe, and ſomet'mes by hard and 


imm derate riding, and careleſs about 


locking after him, bhich fo cor- 


rupts and intflames the PHod, that 


urleſs it find ſome w ay co vent it 
felt forth, it quickly kills him; 

te Diſeaſe i is near the Heart, andi is 
known bva . xcllins,andthat 3 jn the 
middle of his Breaſt againſt the 
Feirt trom whence it derives its 
Nime; the way of Cure is, that 


Upon #PPTAranece o +) 3 ſwelling, aud g 


that x08 have takena good quanti- 
ty cf Blood en both fides the Neck 
from | him, give him the drink of 
Naperte with Beer or Ale, put- 
ing thercin One Oance of brown 
gar Candy, aid N. alf an Ounce 
of Fe tid Treacle which will ex- 
rel the Sickneſs from his Heart; 
and then anoint the iwelhns eve. 


ry Day with an Ointment made of | wich Tar. 


Hglgie.fe, Boarſgrerſe, and Baſili- 
n Ct each 3 Ounces 1ncorpora- 
ted well together, till it become 
ft, then open it and let out the 
GC: rrrpti. n, walking the Sore 
wich! Cop; eras Writer, and taint it 
weich your Green Ointment, and 
it will be ſcon whole. 

ANT IMONY; it's a Mine- 
ral much like onto Lead, the 
Left wherect comes from Tranſi J 
varia and Hungary, and is known | 
bits bright and long Hakes, and 
iz an Exon lient thing to put into a 
Horl”s s Proveidcr, to cleanſe and 


puritie his Blood, and to tree his | 


Boey from Colds, as well as other 
Bit-mpers that lie kidand lurking. 
therein 0 dcr, ö him: . 
to uf Elk, » beat i it very Imall, 
muncl tlien lic iT tous h 4 fine 
S:EFE; afcer 4t5, BY about 4 quarter 
Ct ooh OUNCE of. it, MCraing and 
Evycnitiz, tor about a Month to- 
Lecher, in a quarter cf a Peck of 


The v. ay : 


AT 1 


le or Beer. 

ANTLIERS; by E ame 
1s TIC firſt of the earls that grow 
the Bur ot a Deer“? Hurns 


* his Oats, being firſt wet with good 


call d. 
ANTS, Inſects very pernfei- 


| ous t. Fruit- trees, Gardens, . 


and therefore if you find them 


in ed about the Routs of any of 


them, te Earth that ihcy ladge 
in muſt be caſt away, and its place 
| ſopply'd wich eme ſtiff Clay 
but it they breed diſtant in ſeve- 
ral places, the Tree may be daub- 
ed about with Tar. that their Feet 
may be taken in it; but this be- 


; ſingle Liſt or thread cf Cloch may 
be b zund about them, and once a 


. 
; 
ing prejudicial to young Trees, a 
2 
N 


weck, when the Buds and Bloſ- | 


ſoms are putting out, for that is 
rhe chief time they prejudice them, 
the Cloth may be daubed over 
Boxes alſo may be 
made .of Cards or Paſt-boards 
pierced full of holes with a Bod- 
kin, into which put Arſenick- 
powder mingled with a little Ho- 
ney; hang theſe Boxes on the 
Tree, and they will certainly de- 
; ſtroy them, but ſee that the holes 
be not made. ſo large, as that a 
Bec may enter, leſt it deſtroy 
them: A Glaſs- bottle likewiſe may 
| be hanzed on a Tree with a little 
Honcy in it, or moiſten'd with any 
ſweer Liquor, which will attract 
the Ants, fo that you may ſtop 
end waſh it out with hor Water, 


„ 


e 


and then prepare it as before. It 
Alleys or Green-walks be wa- 
ter'd often, it will drive away 
and deſtroy the Ants. 


venient place ſhould be mide 
choice of tor this purpoſe: It is 
; Uſual for ſuch as have but a few 
Becs, to o Place chem 1 in any 9 

of 
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AP IAR T; is a Place or Court 
where Bees are kept, and a con- 
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of their Garden, Courts, Back- 
ſides, and ſome in Cloſes ad join- 
ing to their Houſes, while others, 
for want of convenient room with- 
out doors, have fer them in Lofts 
or Upper- rooms; bur this is not 
ſo proper for them: The place 
being choſen, and if a Perſon in- 
tends to poſſeſs himſelf with a 
conſiderable ſtock of Bees, a ſquare 
plat muſt be made ſevered by it 
ſelt, of capacity anſwerable to the 
ſtock intended to be raiſed, but 
rather bigger than lets, and rather 
longer extended from Eaſt to Weſt 
than ſquare, facing to the South, 
rather incliuing to the Weſt than 
Eaſt, becauſe of the Bees late re- 
turning home, that they may not 
then want light, tho ſome are ot 
opinion to let them have the firſt 
Sun in the Morning, that they 
may go early abroad, that being 
the moſt apt time for the gather- 
ing of Honey; and it is certain chat 


their ſureſt way for their thriving 


is to let them have as much of the 


Morning and Evening Sun, as the 


places and fences ill give way to. 


The Apiary ſhould be ſecurely de- 


fended from high Winds on either 


fide, eicher naturally, by Hills, 


Trees, C yc. or artificially, by 
Houſes, Barns, Walls, &c. and 
the higheſt Fences ſhould be to the 
North, the other being low and 
tar diſtant, leſt it hinder the Sun, 
and alſo the Bees flight; and there 
ſnould be no ill ſmells nor favour 
near it, nor that Poultry frequent 
the place. As the Ground ſhould 
be kept Mown, not Digged nor 
Paved, becauſe it is too hot in the 
Summer, and too cold in the 
Winter; ſo it is convenient to 
plant ſeveral Trees at reaſonable 
diſtances therefrom, that the Bees 
in Swarming time may pitch near 
at home, and not be in danger of 


being loſt for want of a lighting 


* 
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| place ; bur in default whereof, 
| green Poughs may be ſtuck in 


the Ground, and the Bees will 
pitch upon them; neither alto 
muſt che Apiary be far from your 
home, that the Bees may be ctren 
vitited at Swarming time, and o- 
ther occaſions. 

The Aptary next muſt be fur- 


mih'd with eicher Stools or Ben- 


ches, the forner being moſt in 
uſe, and the better of the two; 
Ome wheregf are of Wocd, and 


{ome of St ne, but the firſt s the 


beſt, Stone being hot in the Sum- 
mer and cid in the Winter; they 
are placed at different keights, 


tome on the Ground, others two 
foot high, but about 12 Inches 


is a god height, and they are to he 
{er a little ſhelving, that the Rain 
may run oft; and they ſhculd be 
alſo 2 or 3 Inches wider than the 


Hives placed upon them, with a 


place before a little broader for 
the Bees to light on: They ſhould 


ſtand at leaſt 5 foct diſtant one 


from another, meaſuring from the 
middle ot each in ſtreight ranks 
from Eaſt to Weſt; which ranks 
it placed one behind ancther, had 
need be 6 or 8 toor aſunder, and 
the Stools af the one rank placed 
againſt the open parts or inter- 
vals of the ocher; neither are 
they to be too near the Fences on 
either ſide. 

Eut if you intend to go thro 
with your Delight, and make 4 
complete Apiary worthy of care 


and pains, for every ſtock ot Bees 
that are intended to be kept, you 


may make a ſquare Cot or Houſe 
about 2 foot iquare, and 2 and an 
half high, ſer on 4 legs about 10 


inches above-ground, and 5 ors 
within the ground, and covered 


over wirh Boards or Tiles ro caſt 


off the Rain, the Back or North- 


fide being cloſed up, and the ſides 


Cqa- reſpect 
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reſpecting the Eaſt and Weſt, to 
have Doors to open and ſhut at 
pleaſure, with Latches or Haſps 
to them, the Fore or South-f1de 
to have a falling Door to cover 
one halt thereof, which is to be 
elevated at pleaſure, and in Sum- 
mer time ſerves for a Pent-houſe, 
not only co keep off the beating 
Rain from the Hives, but to de- 
fend them from the extreme heat 
of the Sun, that, about Noon, is 
apt to melt che Honey: The o- 
ther lower halt ſhould have two 
tmall Doors to open to either 
hand, which will ſerve to defend 
the Doors or Holes of the Hives 
trom injurious Winds; and upon 
epproach of Winter, when the 
cold Winds are like to hurt the 
Bees, all the Doors may be taſt- 
ned, which will as well defend 
them from the extremity of Cold 
in Winter, as extremity of Heat 
in Summer; but it muſt be re- 
membred to make a little open 
ſquare at the bottom of the little 
Doors, juſt againſt the Sce-hole, 
that the Bees may have ſome li- 
berty, after the Doors have been 
ſhur, to fly abroad. There will 
be no occaiion here for any hac- 


kle to defend the Hive from Rain, 


nor is there any fear of Wet or 
Cold to annoy them, and by the 
means of the ſide Doors, eſpeci- 
ally if the Weſt Door be made to 
open to the Right: hand, a Man 
may ii fate and tee the ſeveral 
working of the Bees in Glaſs Hives, 
if anv ſuch are uſed; bur if not, 
he at theſe places may order, view 
and obſerve them better, than 


* 


when they ſtand on naked Stools, 


aud with lets ,ofience to the Bees, 


and more ſecvfiry to one's ſelf, 
In the Winrer-ſcaſon, if the 
Apiary ſtand cold, and chat it be 
feared the extremity of Froſt may 
injure tne Boe, food ſwWeet Straw 


| FFI 

may be ſtuffed within theſe Doors 
about the Hive to keep them the 
warmer ; but extremity of Cold 
does not injure Bees as much in 
the Winter as wer, from which 
theſe Caſes beſt preſerve them, 
or as light and the warm beams 
of the Sun, at ſuch time when 
there is no Proviſion abroad for 
them, againſt which this Houſe 
or Cor is a moſt certain Preſerva- 
tive; for when the Doors are 
ſnut, in ſuch months you are not 
willing they ſhould go abroad, 
altho the Sun ſhine, yet they are 


heat, the Hive ſtanding ſix or 
eight inches within the Doors, 
when after the common way of 
Benches or Stools, the Sun caſts 
radies to their very Doors, which 
warmth and light together excite 
them torth, to the expence of 
their Proviſion, and loſs of many 
of their Hives, as is evident from 
frequent Experience, the mildeſt 
and cleareſt Winters, ſtarving 


— 


when on the contrary, the 
coldeſt and the moſt trozen beſt 
preſerves them; and as there 
are alſo ſeveral days in the Spring- 
time wherein it is not fit for them 
to be abroad, at ſuch times the 
Doors muſt be kept ſhut, leaving 
only the under paſſage open, 
where ſuch as lift may take the 
Air, tho, by far tlie greater part 
he ſtill unſenſible that che Spring 
is ſo near; but when the Wea- 
ther is perceivd to be good, and 
that the Willow withy yeilds them 
Employment, the under Doors 
may he ſet open, that the warmth 
and light of the Sun and Air may 
excite them to work, otherwiſe 
their early Breeding will be ob- 
ſtructed, and they made flourhtul. 
See Bees. 
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dark and unſenſible ot ſo fmall a 


and deſtroying the moſt Bees ; 
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APPETITE-LOST; when 


an Ox or Cow have loſt their Ap- 


petite, or been tired with Labour, 


you muſt cauſe them to ſwallow 
raw Eggs, well-beaten with Ho- 
ney, Vinegar and Salt. 2. Others 
give them Horehound made into 
fine Powder to Drink. 3. Many 
ſtamp the tops of Rue, Leeks, 
Smallage and Sage, and give it 
them to drink in White-wine. 
4. While ſome for the ſwelling 
of the Pallate of the Mouth, that 
is the cauſe, take a ſharp [Knife 
and Lance it, letting forth the 
Water and Blood, and rubbing the 
ſlit with Water and Salt. | 

APOPLEXY, See Palſey. 


APPLE-TREE; in raiſing 


of it for Orchards or Fields, whe- 
ther for Cyder or Baking, the 
Crab Kernels are preterr'd before 


Apple Kernels, as yielding more 


hardy Stocks, and ſo better able 
to endure cold and coarſe Land, 
as taking better root, and ſo ma- 
king larger Trees; but where 
ſtore of Crab-kernels cannot con- 
veniently be got, Apple-kernels 
are not ſo much inferiour to them, 
but they may be made uſe of well 
enough, for raiſing ſtocks to graft 
Apples upon; and us for the Seed 
of this Tree, it's obſervable, that 
tho they produce not Trees bear- 


ing the ſame kind of Apples, as 


rhoſe the Seed were had our of, 
yet without grafting they will 
bring forth good harſh Fruit that 
may yield good Cyder. It is a 
Tree that may be planted diſper- 
ſedly about your Ground, either 
jn the Hedges, or in rows by the 
Hedzes; and ſome of the ſorts 
are eſpecially very fit for Eſpa- 
liers, whoſe largeſt ſeizes cught 
to be the Standards, aud ſmaller 


ſeize Dwarfs, The tall ones may | Red Ruſſet, Round Ruſſet Harvery, 


be planted 4 or 5s foot aſunder, 
Which, with care and good ma- 
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nagement, will grow without a 
wood Frame; but yet in this, as 
in all others, it muſt be granted, 
that they are better with a Frame 
than without; and if one be made 
for them, the ſide Boughs muſt 
be faſtned to the Rail ; and be- 
tween the larger ler the ſmall 
Dwarf: trees be planted, as in the 
Elm. It is neceſſary for this pur- 
poſe, to ſuch ſort of Apple: trees 
as do naturally aſpire and grow 
high, there be ſome of them 
as well as Pears, (which may be 
uſed upon this occaſion in the 
ſame manner) that are inclined to 
grow otherwiſe: It is alſo to be 
obſerv'd, that where ſuch an E- 


ſtabler is made without a wooden 


Frame, in ſuch a ciſe the Trees 
muſt be ſmaller. 

APPLES; Amongſt all our 
Fruits this deſervedly ought to 
have the prcheminence, both for 
its univerſality of place, ſcarce 
a Country Pariſh in the Kingdom, 
but, in ſome part or other, it 
will thrive; and alſo for its Uſe, 
being both Meat and Drink. Ir 
does al ſo exceed all other Engliſh - 
Fruit, tor the time we enjay them, 
there being not a day in the year 
but they may be had, and not af 
the worſt. There are great di- 
verſities of Specics's of them, and 
they are of different Natures, 
ſome being early ripe, and ſome 
latter; ſome for a time, others, 
are long preſerved. As for thoſe 
that are fit for Walls and Dwarf 
Hedze-rrecs in large Fruit Gar- 
dens, theſe are ſome; The Ju- 
nelling ; the King-Apple, the 
Margaret or Magdilon, the Fama- 
guſta, the Giant-Apple, Good 
Houſewife, Pome de Ramburies, 
Winter Qucencing, Quince Apple, 


Carlile Pipping, Bridy water Pip- 


pin, Lincoln Benner, Nonſuch, 
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Wyal Pearmain, Kirton Pipping, 
Darling, Angel:-Birt, gc. And 
ach as are proper for the Or- 
enard at large, are Apple-Ryal, 
Winterand Summer, Pearmain,Gol- 
den Pippin, Kentiſh Pippin, with 
2 multitude of others; but for fuch 
as are proper to make Cyder, 
See Cyder, Only it is to be noted, 
that Apples eſpecially eaten raw 
Hy ſuch as have weak Stomachs, 
Fuirt them; fo that they muſt be 
-affered to be thoroughly ripe for 
rhis end, otherwiſe they are of a 
very bad Nouriſhment ; however 
they will become very good by 
paſting, and eating them with 
| umn or Cinnamon, or Liquor 
of Roſes after them. 

APPLES of Dove; there are 
three ſorts; the moſt common 
having long trailing Branches , 
with winged rough Leaves and 
yellow joints, ſucceeded by Ap- 


ples (as they are cali'd) at the 


Joints ; not round but bunched, 
of a pale Orange ſhining Pulp, and 
Seed within it ; the Root dies 1n 


winter. The Apples of the ſe- 
cond are of a pale Orange; and 


the third is leſs in all its parts, 
beariag fine round Berries of a 
bright Orange, c The Seeds 
axe yearly Sowed Ahe beginning 
of April, and muſt be otten water- 
ed, to briag them forward betore 
winter. 

APRICOCkR; this Tree I2u- 
riſhes much iu a lit, tree and 


rich Soil, but ſpends it feit too 


much in Branch, bur fittle in 
Fruit; beſides that it is ſubjuct to 
the Canker, wherec? to correct 
that vice in the Mould, the beſt 
way will be to dig a large Pit, 


where the Tree is intended to be 


planted, and fo fill it up a foot 
thick, and within a foot or cigh- 
teen inches of the Surface, with 


Chalk, Marle, or other white 


| Exrth, if it can be got, whereby 


SF A. 


the Tree is prevented from root- 
ing too deep, or drawing too 
auch of that luſcious Sap. In 


hite Lands it 1s ©bſ:rved to be 


found, and to ſp:nd bur little in 
Branch, bur in rich black Mould 
it runs out, and is ſubject to the 
Canker, and bears but little; the 
new mode of plantinz this and 
ſome other Fruit-trees, is by the 
way of Dwarf-trees, which may 
be ſeen for this purpoſe. As for 
the Fruit of this Tree, they are 
good only for wet and dry Sweer- 


meats, not being delicious, to be 


eaten raw 1n any quantity. There 
are pretty good ones of them 


that grow upon Standard-trees, 


which are all tann'd and ſpeckled 
with little red ſpots. They are 
of a more exquiſite taſte, and 


pleaſanter to the eye and pallate, 


than thoſe againſt a Wall; the 
help of which laſt makes the A- 
pricocks larger, gives them an ad- 


mirable vermilion colour, and 


cauſes them to bear more certain. 


The time of their being ripe, is 


the beginning of Fuly, eſpecially 
the early Apricock, whereot the 
Pulp is very white, the Leaf 
round and greencr than the reſt, 
but not better than they: The or- 
dinary ones are much larger, their 
Pulp yellow and ripe about the 
middle of Auguſt. Tlie green 
ones are excellent for making 
green Compotes. | 

Apriercos are accounted good 
tor the Stomach, quench Thirſt, 


excite Apperite, provoke Urine, 


their Kernels kill the Worms, as 
the infuſion made of dry ones 


curcs ſharp Fevers; they being 


to be cut aſunder, dried in the 
San, and ſprinkled with beaten 
Sugar: Both tho they are pleaſant 
to the pallate, vet they weaken 


the Stomach, fill the Blood with 
Ts Watery 
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ments are found to be in the Bot- 
tles, pour the Liquor off into freſh 


dry, Felling is good, and the 
Timber is ro be Felled, that is in- 


are to be cleanſed and rid, and 


AFK 


warery Humours, and, being of a | ticks, are to be Sct now, bef.re 


bad ſubſtance, convert themſelves 
into Choler, and putrifie quickly; 
to prevent which, and ther ill 
effects, they are to be eaten be- 
fore all other Food, drinking 
good Wine after it, or Aniſecd, 
or Neat well ſeaſoned with Salt, 
or with Spice, or elfe a little old 
Cheeſe. 3 
APRICOcRWINE; Take 
6 pounds of Sugar, and {ix quarts of 
Water boyF'd together, the Scum 
when it riſes is takenoff, intowhich 
are put 12 pounds of Apricocks 
ſtoncd and pared, which are to 
be boyled till they become tender, 
then taken cut, and they will be 
good to eat for preſent uſe, but 
will not long keep, unleſs they 
be uſed as in preſerving Apri- 
cocks: Bottle the Liquor when it 
is cold, cr when the Apricacks 
are taken out; a ſprig or two of 
flowered Clary may be put into it, 
and fo let it boil. a walm or two 
more, and when it is cold Bottle 
it: At half a year old ir will 
be fit to Drink, and being kept 
longer, will come to more perte-, 
ction, holding 2 or 3 ycars good; 
but it at a week's end any ſettle- 


Bottles, which may be afcerwards 
{eparated again, as it grows fine, 
APRIL; if this Month prove 


e 


tended to be Barked; and if the 
C2 5 8 N . 
Spring be forward, the Coppices | 


preſerved. trom Cattle, as well as 
Geeſe and Swine to be kept out | 
ot Commons or Paſtures. In 
new Sen Land pick up Stones, 
Sow Hemp or Flax, cleante Dit- 
ches, and get in the Manure that 
les in Streets, or lay it on heaps; 


Oziers, Willows, and other Aqua- 
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they are too forward, and Clo- 


vergraſs, St. Foyn, and all French 
and other Graſſcs, or Hays may 
be Sowed throughout all this 
Month. Pl.nr Hops in the be- 
ginning of this Month, and pole 


chem. Perform new your fecond 


Pruning of Peach-trees, wiz. The 
Frut-branches, in order to cut 
them off ſhort to that part juſt a- 
bove where the Fruit is to nit, 
and the thick ſhoots produced 


upon high Branches, are to be 


pinched, to make. them multiply 
into Fruit-branches, and to keep 
them low according to occaticn. 
Continue to trim Melons and Cu- 
cumbers, to new heat hot Bede, 
make new ones, to fow Cucum- 
bers, ro make {ome ict Maſroom 
Beds in new Ground, co weed up 


all the ill Weeds thar grow up 4- 


mong good Seed, to do the fame to 
Strawherrics and Peale ; and in re- 


planting Lettice, howe all about. 


them, che better to looſen the 


Earth, and to open a paſlage for 


the firſt Rain that falls. About 


the middle of the Month, ſow 
title white Endive; frft, Spaniſh 


Cardons, bright Curled-Lettice 
raiſed on hot Ecds, and under 
Cells, to plant chem all together 
in {ome cold Beds at a foot aſun- 


der, and let them run into Seed. 


Plant edgings of Time, Sage, Mar- 
ram, Hitlop, Lavender, Rue, 
Wormwocd, c. Replant ſpring - 
Lettice to Cabbage, the green 
Curled Lettice, the George Let- 
tice, the little red L-ttice ; and 
choſe called the Royal Belgard, 
and Berpignon follow next. Scarch 
the Woods now for young Straw- 
berry Plants, to make Nurſeries 
in ſome part of ycur Garden 
plant Tufts of 2 or 3 plants of 


them together, at 4 ore s inches 
diſtance, in a hollow Bed, if the 
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Soil be dry, and diſ-eye or ſepa- | 


rate the off-ſers or ſlips of Arc- 
chokes, as ſoon as they are big 


APR 
Cc. which renew every 5 or 5 


years, elſe they will degenerate ; 
and for theſe and ſuch exotick 


enough, planting 2 or 3 in an 
hole of 3 or 4 inches deep, and 
2 full foot and an half diſtant one 
from the other: You are not 
likewiſe to forget to ſow Parſley, 
wild Endive or Succory, and 
French Brans, and to have excel- 


Tent Salletting, all rhe year round, 


low Turnip ſecd, Raddith, Pur- 
ſlain, Birage, Tärragon, and all 
othet kinds in rich Ground. Ga- 
ther up Worms and Snails, afrer 


Evening Showers, and continue 


this after all Summer Rain, open 
the Bee-hives, tor now they hatch, 
look carefully to them, and pre- 
ooo 

Now for the Proviſions and 
Products of this Month, for the 
Kirchen-Garden, there are abun- 
dance of Raddijhes, Spinage and 
Sallads, with their Furnitures, 
with other Edible Herbs; as like- 
wiſe, in the beginning thereof, 
bricht curled Cabbage Lettices, if 
care has been taken to raiſe them 
on hot Beds; alſo Scrawberries, 
by the extraordinary help of the 
lame hot Beds and glaſs Frames, 
and Aſparagas produc'd naturally 
and without artifice: And for 
Fruits in prime, or yet laſting, 
they are Pippins Deux-Ans, Weſt- 


berry-Apple, Ruſſetting, Gilli 


flowers, flat Reinet, cc. And tlie 
Pears are the latter Bon Chreſtien, 
Oaxk-Pear, Double-Bloſſom, c. 

Next to the Work of this 
Month, in regard to the Parterre 
and Flower Garden, divers An- 


nuals are to be ſown to have 
Flowers all Summer, ſuch as ddu- 


ble Marigold, Digitalis, Delphi- 
nium, Cyanul ot all forts, Candy 
Tufts, Garden Panſy; Mutcipula, 
Scibius, Scorpoides, Predica, Ho- 


Fhocks, Colanbines, Belvidere , 


Plants, as arrive not to their per. 
fection without new ard trefh hot 
Beds, they muſt be prepared till 
the Air and common . Earth be 
qualified with ſufficient warmth to 
preſerve them abroad; ſuch Fi- 
brous Roots as had not been finiſh- 
ed in March, ſhould now be tranſ- 
planred,for this is the better Seaſon; 
ind place Auricula Seeds in the 
ſhade ; ſow Pinks and Carnartions, 
which you muſt continue to trim 
8 and cleanſe from dead and 


ams to flower next year, this after 
Rain. Leucoium muſt be fown in 
Full Moon, and replanted in 
moiſt Weather, the Spring fol- 
lowing; ſo alſo moſt Perreannian 
Greens. | 5 
Now take out the Indi an Tube- 
roſes, parting the off- ſets, then 
pot them in natural and well- 
forced Earth, with a layer of rich 
Mould beneath and about them, 
but not fo as to touch the Bulbs ; 
then hans the Pots in a Box-Bed 
remperately warm, and give them 
no water rill they ſpring, and 
chen ſer them under a South Wall; 
in dry weather water them freely, 
and expect an excellent Flower in 
Auguſt ; the Narciſſus of Japan, 
or Garnſey Lilly, muſt be in the 
ſame manner, tho that nice Cu- 
riofity ſer only in a warm corner, 


W 
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any removal at all for many years, 
has ſometimes proſpercd better. 
Sea Sand mingled with the Mould 
towards the Surface, docs excced- 
ingly contribute to the flouriſhing 
of rhis rare Enotic k. 
Diſeretion is to be uſed in the 
pruning of ' Anemonics and the 
like blowers, where they meet too 
thick, as alſo Gillitlowers 2 
5 FS OR OY i Car- 
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rotten Roots; ſow Sweet Willi⸗ 
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” Carnations to produce fair Flow- 
ers, but carefully protect from 
violent Storms of Rain, Hail, rails 
* of Froſt, and the too parching 
darts of the Sun, your penached 
= Tulips, Ranunculus's, Anemonies, 
* Auriculas, Cc. covering them 
with Matraſſes ſupported on Cra- 
> dles of Hoops, which muſt be in 
” readineſs. Now is the Seaſon 
for to bring the choice and tender 
hrubs, gc. out of the Conſerva- 
tory, ſuch as durſt not be ventu- 
red forth in March, but it muſt 
be in a fair day, only the Oranges 
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may remain in the Houſe till May, 
for prevention of danger, tho it 


ce Seaſon prove benign, you | 
may adventure about the middle | 
of rhis Month, giving a refreſh- | 


ing of Water not too cold; now 
about four Gallons of Water hea- 
ted pur to twenty cold, will ren- 
der it Blocdwarm, which is the 


| 


fitteſt temper upon all occaſions 
throughout the year ; but more 
particularly you muſt beware of 
cold ſpring pump or ſtagnant 


Waters; River water is beſt, but 
that of Rain 1s incomparable, and 
tor rhe heating your water, let it 
* ſtand in Summer in the Sun till it 
becomes tepid: Cold applications 
and all extremes are pernicious. 
Pruning is now in Seafon ; fo is 
the grafting by approach, of O- 
ranges, Limons, Pomegranades, 
ſeſnunes; and towards the end of 
the Month may your tender 
| oirubs, fuck as Spaniſh Jeſinines, 
# Myrtles, Oicanders, young Oran- 


kes, Cyclamen, Pomegranades, c. 


firſt begin to fprour, placing 

them a Fortnight in the ſhade, 
tho near London this work is bet- 
ter deferred till Auguſt, The 
Spaniſh Jeſmine *muſt now alſo 
be pruned within an inch or two 
oi the ſtock, but firſt ſce ir be- 
, | 


be tranſplanted ; but they muſt 
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gin to ſhoot, alſo more Ca 

walks, and ply Weeding, c. 
Be diligent 1n ridding this work, 
betore they run ro Seed, and 
grow downy, and ſpeedily to take 
away what is pulled up or howed, 
leſt they take root and faſten a- 
gain, and ſo infe& rhe Ground; 
but it is to be remarked, that ſtir- 
ring half Spit-deep, and turning 
up of the Earth about the Bor- 
dures of Wall- trees, c. is to be 
preferred before Hand-weeding, 
and a more expeditious way; 
and towards the end of the 
Month, it the cold Winds are 
paſt, and more particularly after 
Showers of Rain, clip Phillyrea, 
Alaternus, Cypreſs, Mirtles, Barba 
Jovis, Box, and other tonfil 
Herbs; and to take off a reproach 
which Box may he under, being 
otherwiſe a moſt beautiful and 
uſctul Shrub for edging Tenols, 
and otherOrnaments of the Coro- 
nary Garden, becauſe its ſcent is 
not agreeable to many, if imme- 
diately upon clipping, at which 
time only it is moſt offenſive, it 
be watered, the ſmell vaniſhes, 
and is no more confiderable, 

As for Flowers in prime in this 
Month, there are an infinite num- 
ber of them, ſuch as Anemonies, 
Ranunculus's or Crous-foot Im- 
perials, Narciſſus of Conſtantino- 
ple, Engliſh and Algier Narciſſus, 
beſide the white Prime-Roſes, 
Cowſlips, Hepaticus, red, pale 
and blue, double Daizes, white 
Violets, Musk Grape-flower, Roſe- 
mary, Cherries, Wall-Pears, A- 
pric-cks, Peaches, white-Thorn, 
tair Tulips, and many more before 
the end of the Month, 1 5 
A QU AVYITÆ; This is Li- 
quor made of brewed Beer, ſtrong- 
ly hopped and well fermenred;bur 
if it ſhould not be fully rich of 
the Malt, they Diſtil it as ſoon as 

| IT 


ARA 
it is well wrought for fear it 
ſhould flacten, and then 2 great 
part of the Spirit is loſt; but if it 
be very ſtrong you may keep it 
what aze you pleaſe. \ 
the Diſtilling part is pertormed 
in this manner; take a large Still 
with a e Worm fixed in 
2 great Hogshead, with cold Wa- 
ter to condenſe the Spirits, and 


for waar thereof an Alembick; 
but ar firſt be not too haſty with 
the Fire, but by degrees make all 


hoc rill rhe Spirits come, and it 
the Still be large, the moſt appro- 
ved way for receiving theſe Spi- 

rits, is to let i run through a Fun- 
nel into a Hogſhead that is placed 
in the Ground for that purpoſe ; 
and you are to diſtil it as long as 
any goodneſs will come, which 
may be known by the taſte, for it 


will be like unſavory Water when | 


all che Spirit is off, which Spirit 
is called Low Wine: That muſt be 
left to ſtand fix or ſeven Days, 
when you are to Diſtil it a ſecond 
time, which is called Rectification, 


wherein it may be brought into 
proof -Spirit or artificial Brandy, 


which you pleaſe; and this may 
be known when the Spirits are off 


a ſecond time, by throwing ſome | 


of it into the Fire, for it it burns 
it is good, but if it puts out the 
Fire the operation is at an end: 


Now theſe Low Wines or Spirits 


are proper for making malt forts 
of Waters; and if you rectifie it 
_ a third time in Balneo, it will be 
better treed from its Palegm, and 
a true Aquavite is made. 


AQUIETICK-FLOWERS; 


a term uſed by Florifts con- 
_ cerning ſuch Flowers as grow in 
Water, or wet and mooriſh 
grounds. . = 
ARABLE-LAND, See Tillage. 
ARABIA; This Country 15 
reputed to be fitteen times as big 


However, 


| 


ARM 
as England, and borders Sourh- 
Weſt on the Red-Sea,; its chief 
Towns of Trade being Medina, 
(Chief of the Country) Mella, 
lan, Herat, famana Ziden, and 
Dhaſar. 

AR BIT RAT ION; This 
is a Term in Trade, c. when 
two Men cannot agree about the 
Terms of ſome Contract; they 
each chooſe a Man to make an 


| 


end of the difference, and if, 
theſe two cannot agree, the mat 
ter is uſually referred ro a tid FE 
Perſon called an Umpire, to 
whoſe deciſion both ſides are o. 


bliged to acquieſce. 

ARBUTUS; grows com- 
mon and naturally in Ireland; i: 
is difficult to be raiſed from the 
Seeds, but may be propagated 


| 


4 


from the Layers, grows to a good. 
ly Tree, endures cur Climate un- 
leſs the Weather be very 1everec ; 
and makes beautitul Hedges. I. 
grows to a vaſt bulk and heizhth 
in Mount Athos and other Coun- 
tries. : 

ARDERS, are fallowings or 
plowings of Grounds. 
AR R, It's a large Cheſt to put 
Fruit or Corn in. ! 

AR MA N; is a ConfeQion 
made for Horſes, ot a pound and 
an half of Honey of Roſes, as 
much as enouzh ef the Crumbs 
of the whiteſt Manchet made 
into fine Powder; of Cordial 
Powder of Nutmeęs and of Cina- 
mon, of each an Ounce and an 
half, all whick mix together, be- 
ing firſt made into fine powder, 
which put into a Gallipot and 
moiſten with Roſe-Vinegar that it 


unto Paſte; and in the uſing ot 
which put ſome Oyl upon the end 
of a Bull's Pizzle into his Mouth, 


it be given him tor the. Quintey 


| or 


may be of a thick ſubſtance like 


and let him champ thereon; bur it 


A RP 
or Feaver give him down two 
Fornfuls of it in the Morning 
Sfaſtinz, and let lim faſt to 
Hours after. It provokes a good 
appetite to Meat, and cauſes good 
EZ Digeſtion, and takes away all an- 


noyances that trouble the Sto- 


mach, cooling the inward heat 
in the Body, helping all Azues 
; andFeavers, and is moſt excellent 
againſt Surfeits; good f the uin- 
ſey in the Throat © mins trom 


Cold, and againſt the pings in 
the Guts procceding icom Wind. 


2. In caſe the Horſe continues 


ſtill to forſake his Meir, take a 


branch of La rel of an indiffe- 


rent bigneſs and put it between 


his Jaw-Teeth, that he mav champ 
upon it, chen rub the Law rel- 


branch wit! Hopey of Roſce, or 
it that cannot be had, with com- 
mon Honey, and put ir juto his 
Muth; rob it a ain wien Honey, 
and continue ter the fame man- 
E ner for the ſpace ot Hilf an Hour, 
after which he will certainly be- 
ein to eat. 3. A branch of a 
Fig-Tree will alm ft pr-dvce the 
ume eflet, 4. The fur it reme- 
dy that cen be uſed is to mix an 
E cunce of Liver of Antimony in 
E fine Powder, with moiſtned Bran, 
E repeating the Doſe twice every 
8 Day, for it will inkfallibly make 


him car heartily, and preſerve | 


bim in good health. 
ARS; this is a term in Faul 
| conry, by which the Leas ot an 
Hawk from the Thigh to the Foot 
re cane 

ARP EN or ARTE NTz'tis 
an Acre or Furlong of Ground, 
the maſt ordinary one being called 
LArpent de France; its ene hun- 
cred Perches ſquare, allowing 
tt hteen foot tothe Perch, Some 
count it but half an Acre, Hence 
Arentator hath been ned for a 
Meaſuxer of Land, 


ART 
ARRACH, Orrach, or Orage 


is propagated only by ſeed, being 
dene of the quickeſt both in com- 


1:3 up and running into Seed, 
hich laſt it does the beginning of 
June. They ſow it pretty thick, 
and ſome of it which is good 

| Seed ſhould be tranſplanted to a 
{eparate place, Its leaves are ve- 
ry good in Pottage and in Stuffings: 
It thrives very well in all ſorts of 
_ but grows faireſt in the 
veſt. 

ARREA R; Behind-hand, 

Or owing. 
ART and PART; 'Tisa Term 
uſed in the North of England, and 
in Scotland, when any one is charg- 
ed with a Crime, they ſay, He is 
At and Part in committing the 
(me; that is, he was both a con- 


— — 


triver and acted his part in it. 


ARTICHO KE; This is one 
of the moſt excellent Fruits of 
the Kitchin- Garden; and recom- 
mended as vpen other accounts, 
ſo for that its Fruit continues in 
Seaſon a long time. The Ground 
for this muſt be very well prepa- 
red, and mix'd ſeveral times with 
good Dung, and that very deep: 
The flips which grow by the ſides 
of the old ſtumps ſerve fer Plants, 
which are to be ſet in April and 
kept warcred till they are firmly 


—— 
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rooted; and theſe, if they be 
ſtrong will bear Heads the Au- 

tinmn following. It the Soil be 
rich the diſtance between muſt be 
four or five Fecr, but if not then 
nearer: All their other Culture 
| £11 Winter is only weeding and a- 
| lite watering, if the Spring be dry; 
but upon the approach of Winter 
for their ſecurity againſt Froft, be- 
ſure cut the Leaf wichin a foot of 
the Ground, and raifc the Earch a- 
baut them in the form of a Mole- 
hill within tio or three Inches of 
| che top, and then cover it wich 


—— — 
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ART 
long dung, which ſecures them 
alſo againſt the Rain; but others 
put long dung about the Plant, lea- 
ving a little breadth- room in the 
middle, and this does very well. 
An Earthen Pot with a hole at the 


top is uſed by ſome, but a Bee- 
The moſt uſual 


Hive is better. 
way is to cut their Leaves about 
November, and to cover them all o- 
ver with Earth, and let them lie 
in that manner till the Spring; 
but if this be done too ſoon, it may 
rot them when they come to be 
uncovered in the Spring; it muſt 
be done gradually at three ſeveral 
times, at about four Days interval, 
leaſt being yet tender, the cold 
Air ſpoil them. Take off all the 
{mall ſlips, and leave not above 3 
of the ſtrongeſt to each Foot for 
Bearcrs; and a ſupply of good 
far Mould muſt be given to the 
Roots as deep as conveniently may 
be. The whole Plantation of them 
| ſhould be removed in five Years, 
tho they will laſt much longer in 
à good deep Mould. | 
In order to have Fruit in Au- 
tumn, its neceſſary the ſtem of 
ſuch as have born Fruit in the 
Spring thould be cut off to prevent 
a ſecond ſhoot, and theſe luſty 
Stocks will not fail of bearing ve- 
ry fair Heads, provided they be 
drefſed well, dry about, watercd in 
their neceſſity, and the flips that 
grow on the ſide of the Plants 
which drain all their ſubſtance, ta- 


ken away. 


The young Buds may be eaten 


raw with Pepper and Salt, as uſu- 
ally Melons, Figs, Cc. are eaten; 
and the Chard being blanched and 
made tender is by ſome cſteemed 


an excellent Diſh, fo are the 
Roots, Stalks and Leaves, if blanch- 
ed and preſerved whilſt young 


and render: And tho' its ſaid 
Arucnokes are very windy, beget 


"ASH 
Melancholly Humours, hurt the 
Head, hinder Digeſtion, r. yet 
| being boyled in Broth, and eaten 
with Pepper and Salt at the end ot 
Dinner, they are leſs hurttul and 


more pleaſant to the Stomach. 


The Stalk is blanched in Au— 
tumn, and the Pirh eaten raw or 
boyled: The way of preſerving 
chem freſh all Winter, is by ſe— 
parating the Bottoms from the 
Leaves, and after Parboiling, al- 
lowing to every Bottom a ſmall 
earthen Glaſs Por, burying it all 


they do wild Fowl, Cc. or it 
more than one, in a larger pot, 
in the ſame Bed and Covering, 
layer upon layer. They are alſo 
preſerved by ſtringing them on 
Pack-thread, a clean Paper being 
put between every Button, to 
hinder them from touching one 
another, and ſo hung up in a dry 
place; they are likewiſe pickled. 
ASH is reputed Male and Fe- 
male, the one loves high Ground, 


the other Plains which has a whir- 


er Wood and riſes many times ta 
a prodigious height, ſo as in 40 
cars from the Key, an Afh hath 
been ſold tor thirty pounds Ster- 
ling. Mr. Evelyn fays, he has 
been informed that one Perſon 


Lite time as hath been valued art 
Fifty thouſand pounds. Gather 
the Keys from a thriving Tree a- 
bout the end of Oe tober when they 
begin to fall; lay them dry, and 
ſow them any time between thar 
and Chriſtinas, but not altogether 
ſo deep as that of Qik or Beach. 
It is good to procure ſome Keys 
from the beſt Sp.miſh Trees. A 
{mall feminary will ſtore a whole 
Country. They lie a full Year in 
the Ground before they appear; 
they muſt be carefully fenc'd. If 
{you would make a conſiderable 

; | Wood 
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over in freſh melted Butter, as 


hath planted fo much of it in his 
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i Wood of them, Plow or Dig a 


parcel of Ground for them as for 


Corn, and with Oats, or with what 


other Grain you pleaſe ſow good 


tore of Keys, Crab-Kernels, Ge- 


© reap your Corn in its Seaſon, and 
the Year following your Ground 
will be covered with young Aſhes, 
which will be fit to ſtand, as is 
E beſt, or to be tranſplanted divers 
E— Years after. Theſe are much bet- 
ter than any gathered out of 
Woods, being remov'd when one 
foot high; the ſooner the better: 
preſerve them from Cattle who 
love their Tops. They are hard 
to be taken up when they grow 
older, and being removed take no 


great hold till the fecond Year, 


when they grow amain; yet ſome- 
times they thrive well when tran- 
| fplanred at five or ſix Inches dia- 
meter. Lay the Keys in Sand, and 
> ſome moiſt fine Earth S. S. S. but 
hy them not too thick or double, 
and in a covered yet airy place, a 
Winter before you ſow them; | 
and the ſecond Year they will 
grow apace. If you cleanſe and 
trim them, cut not the Head nor 
the fibrous parts of the Roots, 
only the Tap-Root is to be totally 
abated: Do this in the increaſe of 
October of November and not in 
the Spring; when young the 
| Head is to be ſpared, but being 
once well fixed, cut him as cloſe 
to the Earth as you pleaſe, then 
| he will ſhoot prodigiouſly, fo as 
in a few Years to be fit tor Pike 
| ſtaves, whereas it you take him 
out of the Foreſt the Head muſt 


be ſtruck off which much impairs 


| it, Young Aibes are ſometimes 
min Winter Froſts burnt black as a 


Coal ; then touſe the Knifeis ſea- 
ionable, tho' they commonly re- 
cover of themſelves, but ſlowly. 


&/þ may be propagated from a 
bough flip'd off with ſome of che 


ASH 
old Wood a litrle before the Bud 
ſwells, but ſcarcely by Layers, In 
Spain ſuch as they reſerve for 
Spears they keep ſtripp'd up cloſe 
to the ſtem, and plant them in 
cloſe Order and moiſter Places ; 
they cut them above the knot in 
the decreaſe of Fanuary, which is 
too late for us. Its ſaid the 4ſþ 
may be inocculated with the Pear 

and Apple. 17 
Aſh is not to be planted in Plow- 
ed Lands, the Root; being a hin- 
drance to the Coulter, and the 
ſnade of the Tree malignant to 
Corn; but in Hedge-Rows and 
Plumps they thrive exceedingly, 


and may be-diſpos'd at nine or ten 
Foot diſtance. 


In planting 4a 
Wood of feveral kinds, ever 


third Set ſhould be 4ſh. The be 


Aſh loves the beſt Land, which it 
will ſoon impoveriſn, yer grows 
in any, ſo it be not ſtiff, wet, or 
marſhy; they thrive mightily by 
che Banks of Chryſtal Rivers and 
Streams, There's as great a dit- 
terence in the Timber of 4/h, as 
of Oak or Elm: The Ground 4/ 
much excelis a Bough of the ſame 
bulk. Af is as laſting for build- 
ing as the Oak, and many times 
preferr'd before it. It grows when 
the Bark 1s quite peel'd off as has 
been obſerv'd in Foreſts: Some 
Aſh 1s curiouſly vein'd, that rhe 
Cabinet-Makers equal it to Ebony 
and call it green Ebony, fo thar 
when Wood- Men light on it they 
may have tor it what they will; 
they uſe the China Varmſhupon ir, 
which makes it ſcarcely diſtin— 
guiſhable from the curiouſly Pra- 
per'd Olive. The Brujcum and 
Moluſcum frequently found in this 
Wood equals that of Maple, be- 
ing exquiſitely Draper'd,and wath- 
ed like the G.mahes ot Achtes. 
Dr. Plot ſpeaks ot ſtrange figures 
ot Men, Fiſtand Eeaſts, found in 


" 


Qed by precets on other Woods, 


Manna of C 
the Leaves and Boughs of this | 
Tree during the hot Summer | There are ſeveral forts thereof, 
Months. The white and rotten the Wood-aſhes being accounted 


ASH ASH 


a Table of old 4% in a Gentle- | three Midwinter Months, begin, 
man's Houſe in Oxfordſhire. | ing about November, tor it iell'd too 


The uſe of the 4h n.xt to that] early or too late it is liable to the 
of the Oak is meſt Uuiverfal; It Worm. When you lop Pollards 
ſerves the S uldier, Carpenter, | do it towards the Spring, and ler 
Wheel-wright, Cart- v14,,.it; fer not the Lops grow too great; when 
Ploughs, Axel-trecs, Wheelrinss, a Pollard comes to be conſiderably 
Harrows, Bulls, Cars, Pullys, Te-] hollow at the Head, cut it down 
nons. Mortailes, alſo the Cocper, | ſuddenly; and when the Wood 
Turner, Thatcher. Nothing like Peckers make holes in it which 
it fer Garden Pallifad * Hedges, | conſtantly denotes its being faul. 
Hop-var eis, Poles and Spears, Han- ty fell it in the Winter. The O. 
dles, Stacks for Tools, Spade-crees, ' pinion of the Botaniſts that a Ser- 
and is ſerviceable t rhe Husb ad- pent will rather creep into the 
man tor Carts, Ladders, and ther Fire than over a twig of Aſh is a 
tackling. The Oyl of Afþ excra- miſtake. e 
| | ASHES have very much of 
is exc- [cnt to recover hearing, a rich and fertile Salt in them, and 
ſome drops of it being diſtilld therefore not ſo much to be 1i:ght- 
hot into the Ears; to anoint with | ed and neglected as they are, be 
it is a Sovereign remedy tor the | they of what nature or kind they 
rot of the Bones, Tooth-ach, pains | will 
in the Ridneys or Spleen. The 
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Seed of Aſh is accounted an admi- Virg. Ne pudet 


rable remedy for the Scone. The Effetos Cinerem immundum 116 are 
'alabria ſweats out of | per Agros. 


dotard-part compdſes Grounds tor the beſt and moſt uſeful, tho they 
our Gallant's ſweer Powder. The 2 little worth after they have 
Trunchions make the third fort of been uſed in bucking of Clothes, 


the moſt durable Coal, and is the | unleſs in cold and moiſt Land. 
beſt and ſweeteſt fuel for Lady's | Turf and Peat-aſhes muſt needs 


Chambers. The dead Leaves at- [0 very rich, being much after 


tord relief to Cattle in the Winter | the ſame manner as burning of 
like thoſe of Elm; there's a dwarf | Land. Sope-athes are highly com- 

arc of it in France whoſe Berries mended by Mr. Prat, as being, at- 
feed the People in ſcarce Tears. ter the Soap-boyler has done with 


The Keys of Afb being pickled | them, exceeding fructifying; and 


tender make delicate Sallading, | the Athes of any fort of Vegeta- 
The ſhade of the Aſh is not to be | bles are very profitable for en- 
endured becauſe it produces a | riching barren Grounds, any ſort 


| Noxious Inſe&. They are not to bein a great curer of Moſs and 


be planted near Gardens becauſe | ſhes in moſt Grounds; The 
their falling Leaves are drawn by | beſt way of laying of them either 
their long ſtalks into the Worm- for Corn, Paſture, or Meadow is 


Folcs by cluſters, which with |1nthe beginning of Winter, thar 


their falling Keys ſuddenly infec | the ſhowers may the eaſilier diſ- 
the Ground. Fell it not till the | ſolve them. 
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ry good rotten Dung with the 
Mould and fill them up: They 
are planted at about two foot di- 
ſtance, in three or four rows; and 
you muſt forbear to cut them for 


be left, that the Roots may grow 


bigger, ſuffcring thoſe that ſpring 


up ahout the end of the Scaſon 
to run into Secd; and by this 
mcans it will exceedingly repair 
the hurt which you may have done 


to the Plants in reaping their 


Fruit. When you have upon 


Winter's approach cut away the 


Stalks, the Bed muſt be covered 


with new Horſe-dung four or five 


Fingers thick; but fome uſe Earth 
tour Fingers thick, and two Fin- 
gers thick of old dung which will 
keep them from the Froſt; the 
Beds are to be uncovered about 


the middle of March, and good 


fat Mould about 2 or 3 Fingers 
thick ſpread over them, and 
er the dung be laid in the Allies 
or elſewhere, which will rot and 
be fit to renew the Mould the fol- 
lowing Spring. 

If the eld Roots of this Plant 
be taken up about the beginning 


| 


| 


three Years, that the Plant may be 
E ſtrong and not ſtubbed, for other- 
wiſe they will prove but ſmall ; 
but it they be ſparcd four ot five 
ears they will grow as big 
as Lecks; the ſmall ones may 


0: Fanny, and planted in an hot 


bed, and well detended from the 
broſts, Aſparagrus may be had ar 
Canzlemaſs. When you cut them 
remove a little ot the Earth from 


] 
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ASPARAGUS is a moſt de- about them, leſt the others which 
| jcare Garden Plant for the Kitch- | are ready to peep be wounded, 
and is raiſed on a good far Soil, and let them be cut as low as may 
ind at two Years growth may be 
tranſplanted into Beds, which 
with Dung muſt be well prepared, covered every Year with a little 
by digging firſt about two foot 
deep and four wide, and made le- 
vel at the bottom, to mix ſome ve- 


be conveniently. 
The Bed for this Plant muſt be 


Eirth taken off from the Path-way, 
they inſtead of ſinking being al- 
ways riſing by little and little; 


and every 2 Years they are to be 
moderately dunged ; yearly about 


Michaelmas the ſtems are cut 


down, and the faireſt taken for 


Seed; and to have them come to 
bear, an Iron Fork (the Spade 
being dangerous ) 1s to be uſed to 
draw them into the Nurſery-Beds. 
The moſt dreadful Enemies of 
this Plant are a ſort of Fleas that 
faſten upon its Shoots and makes 
it miſcarry, and againſt which miſ- 
chicts there has been yet no reme- 
dy found out. 


moiſt Nature, and quickly boy led, 
but being boyl'd in too great a 
quantity offends the Stomach, Oc. 
wherefore the Water wherein it 


was firſt boyled ſnould be thrown 
away, and the Aparagus ſeaſoned. 
with Oyl, Salr, Pepper, Orange- 


Juyce or Vinegar, and boyled in 
Wine, It does not agree with 


Cholerick, but old Men may eat 


ir moderately. 
 ASPENS; See Poplar. 
ASPER; A Tubiſßh Coin a- 
bout five Farthings value. 


AUGUST); if this Month 
| prove dry, warm, and free from _ 


high Winds, it rejoiceth the Huſ- 
bandman's Heart, in which he 


may yet try to tallow, as alſo to 
lay on Compoſt or Soil, as well 
on Barley as Wheat-land: And 


this Month bein 
Harveſt for mo | 
ute is to he made of good Wen- 


the chiefeſt in 


ther whilſt it way be had. A- 


bout the end ot it, che Af fer- gra 
| e ny 


Aſparagus is of an 
Abſterſive temperately hot and 


ſorts of Grain, 


- 
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may be mown, as alſo Clover, St. 
Foyne, and other French Hays and 
Graſs. It is beſides the time to 
geld Lambs; you muſt prop up 
the Hop-poles which the Wind 
has blown down, and near the 
end of the Month gather Hops 4 
now alſo you are to Vindemiate 
and take the Bees, unleſs you ſee 
cauſe, by reaſon of the Weather 
or Seaſon, to defer the fame un- 
till the middle of September; but 
if your Stocks be very light and 
weak, bezin the earlier, and make 
pour Summer Perry and Cyder. 
Early ino culating is now pro- 
per, if before you began not, and 
your Bud of that year is to be ga- 
thered, and this work to be done 
betore the Stocks are removed. 
All ſecond Branches or Shoots of 
this ſecond Spring are to be pru- 
ned off, but care is to be had that 
the Fruit be not expoſed without 

Leaves ſufficient to Skreen it from 
the Sun, furniſhing and nailing | 
up what you will ſpare to cover 
the detects of the Walls; conti- 
nue yet to cleanſe the Vines from 


| 


| 


; } 
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tall Stalks, and purge the old 
Tufts and Leaves, At the latter 
end of the Month ſow Cabbage in 
ſome good Expoſition, to remove 
into a Nurſery, and all the Month 

long ſow ſome, as well to re- 
plant at the end of September or 
beginning of October to remain un- 
der ſome good ſhelter, to have 
ſome ready hardneſs againſt the 
Cold, to replant again after Win- 
ter, either in the naked Earth in 
March, or upon hot Beds in Fe- 
bruary, which, it the Winter be 
very cold, muſt be covered with 
long Litter. Sow Onions now for 
next year, which muſt be replan- 
ted in March; and for thoſe that 
are now ripe, take them our of the 
Ground as ſoon as their Stems be- 
gin to dry, and let them lie 10 or 
12 days, drying in the Air, before 
they be put up in the Granary; 
or elſe let them be bound up in 
Ropes, for otherwiſe they will 
ferment and rot, if laid up before 
they are dry. Much Endive is 
likewiſe replanted at a foot di- 


the exuberant Branches that too 
much hinder the Sun, which muſt 
be diſcreetly done, left the Fruit 
being too much expos'd, do ſhri- 
vel. Pull up the Suckers, clip 
Roſes now done bearing, and if 
Plants run up to Seed over haſtily, 
pull their Roots a little out of the 
_ Exrth, and lay them along in it 
ſome what flanting, and clap ſome 
mould about them. 
About the middle of the Month 
begin to fow Spinage, to be ready 
about the middle ot Septe nber, and 
Maches for Winter Sallads, and 
Shell-Lettices, to have proviſion 
of Cabbage Lettices at the end of 
Autumn, and during the Winter 
Seaſon. Replant Strawberry-plants 
in their denan'd places, and pluck 


| 


ſtance, Royal and Berpignan Let- 
tices, and ſow Maches tor Lent, 
and for the Endive it mult be tied 
with one, two or three Bands for 
whitning. Towards the beginning 
of the Month, rhe Sorrel rhat was 
cloſe cut to recruit its vigor, is 
covered all over with an inch 
thick of Compoſt, and no more, 
for that would rot them: Now 
alſo the Shallots are to be ga- 
thered, and Garlick drawn out of 
the Ground. „„ 
The Provifions and Products of 
this Month are very conſiderable; 
of Apples, the Ladics-longing, 
rhe Kirton-Apple, John-Apple, 
Seaming Apple, Cuſhion Apple, 
Spicing, May-flower, Sheep-ſpour, 
dc. are the moſt remarkable. 
The Pears are commonly theſe ; 


up their Runners, ext; gte the 


| The Windlor, Sovereign, Orange, 
: Fer 


peach, Bourdeux Peach, 
peach, Maudlen, Minion Peach, 
dhe Peach des Pot, Savoy Malaco- 
tan, Cc. There are ſome NeQa- 
rines alſo, as the Morroy Nectarine, 
Tawny Red Roman, Little Green 
Nectarine, Clyſter Nectarine, and 
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pergamot, Slipper Pear, red Ka- 
therine, King Katherine, Denny 
pear, Pruſia Pear, Summer Pop- 
pering, Sugar Pear, London Pear, 
(9c. And theſe the Peaches and 
Apricocks, viz, The Roman Peach, 
Man Peach; Quince Peach, Ram- 


| hoviller, Musk Pear, Grand Car- 


nation, Portugal Peach, Crown 
Lavar 


Yellow NeGarine, And beſides 


the Clyſter-grape, Muſcadine, Co- 
| rinths, Cornelians, Mulberries , 


Figs, Filberts, Melons, (c. you 


have theſe Plumbs, viz. The Im- 


perial Blue, white Dales, yellow 
Pear-plumb, black Pear-plumb , 
white Nutmeg, late Pear-plumb, 
Great Antony, Turkey-plumb , 


and the Jane-plumb. As for the 


Kitchen Garden, you have now 
ſtore of white Endive, Melons, 
and Cucumbers, with ſome Ci- 
truls or Pumpeons out of it. 

In the Parterre and Flower 
Garden, now 1s the time to rake 
up your Bulbous Iris, or to ſow 
their Seeds; as alſo thoſe of Lack- 
heel, Candy Tufts, Columbines, 
Iron- coloured Fox Gloves, Holy- 
Hocks, and ſuch Plants as can en- 
dure Winter and the approaching 
Seaſons. Some Anemony-Roots 
to have Flowers all Winter may 
be planted, if the Roots eſcape, 
and the Seed being of the laſt Lear 
taken up to be now tranſplanted 
for bearing; as alſo Plant Deus 
Caninus, Autumnal Crocus, and Col- 
chiſciſms: Sow likewiſe Narciſſus, 


and Oriental Facynths, and Re- 


plant ſuch as will not do well out 
ot the Earth: Gilliflowers may be 
lipped, and Alternus Seed ga- 
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[ thered from day to day as it grows 


ripe, and black, and let the ſame 
be ſpread to ſweat and dry before 
it be put up; wheretore it muſt 
be ſometimes moved with a Broom 
or Whisk that the Seeds may not 
cloz together, unleſs you Would 


then you muſt a little bruiſe it, 
wet, waſh, and dry them in a 
Cloth ; moſt other Seeds may 
now likewiſe be gathered from 
Shrubs, as they are found to ri- 


pen. | | 
About the middle of the Month 
Auricula's are to be ſown and 


luſty Roots, and alſo pricking our. 
our Seedlings ; 
eſt a loomy Sand, or moiſt light 


towards the end of it Anemony 
Seeds, Ranunculas's, c. may be 
ſown, lightly covered with fat 
mould in Cafes, ſhaded and fre- 
quently refreſhed ; as alſo Cycla- 


mens, Jacynths, Iris Hepatica, 


Primeroſes, Frittualira, Martazon, 


6 or 7 years after, eſpecially the 
8 unleſs the Sceds be fown 
{0 


for which rcafon their Beds muſt 
not be diſturb'd, but Hand-weeded, 
and left under ſome warm place, 
yer ſhaded, till che hears are paſt, 
leaſt the Seeds diy, only the He- 
patica's and Primeroſes may be 
ſowed in ſome leſs expoſed Beds. 
The only Seafon for removing 
and laying perrennial Greens, 1s 
about Barthalomew-tide, and what- 


paſt Spring being taken and peg- 


Soil perfectly conſumed, and wa- 
97 IM. tered 


ſeparate ir from the Mucilage, for 


tranſplanted, dividing old and 
and theſe like 


Earth, yet rich and ſhaded. And 


Fraxinnel, Tulips, (Fc. but wich 
patience for fome ot them; be- 
cauſe they flower nor till 3, 4, 5, 


allow that they cannot pene- 
trate or ſink above an inch or two, 


ever is moſt obnoxious to Froſts, 
the Shoots and Branches of the 


ged down in very rich Earth, and 
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ccred upon all occaſions, during 
the Summer, and by that time 
twelve Months they will be ready 
to rem” vc, and muft be trans- 
planred into fit Earth, fer in the 
thade, and kept moderately moiſt, 
not over wer, leſt the young Fi- 
bres rot; atter three weeks they 
muſt Le fer in an airy place, but 
nat in the Sun, till 15 days more 
are over. Ihe Flowers now in 
prime, are Amiranthus, An- 
gallis, Lucitanica, After Atticus, 
Spaniin Bells, Carnations, yellow 


Srocks, yellzw mountain Hearts, 


French Marigold, Scabions, Lu- 
pines, Dajſics, Latks-neels, and a 
mulr:ruce more. : 
AULN; See Exchange of Corn 
f the. Par of Exchange. 
AUMBRY; a Countty word 
for Cupboard to keep Victuals 
in. 
AUME; 


(of Renith Wine) is 
40 Gallons, 5 


AURICEL-WETIGHT:;quaſe 
Hand-Sale-weizhr, or from Ana, 


the handle of the Ballance, is a 


kind of a Weight with Scales | 
hanzinz, or Hooks faſtned ar each 
end ot a Beam or Shatc, which | 


Man lifted up from Ins Forefinger 
or Hand, and ſo diſcerned the e- 
quality or difference between the 
weight and the thing weighed; in 
which, becauſe there was wont 
ti be geit deceit, it has been for- 
biided by Law many Ages apo, 


and tho cven Rallapce only com- 


munded, rotwithſtending it is ſtill 


vicd in ſome parts of Englard, 


and by ton e adiudged to be Meat 


BAC: 

bres. It is a tender Plant, impa- 
tient of Cold, and muſt be planted 
in a Pot, and handled as you will 
find the Cardinal-flower directed 
to be ordered under that Head. 

 AUTUM N-CALVILE; is an 
Apple of a longiſh ſhape, and 
very red colour both within and 
without, eſpecially thoſe of them 
which have moſt agreeable Violet 
Smell, that renders them fo contt- 
derable ; rhe moſt excellent ones 


| have always their Pulp more deep- 


ly ting'd with red, and are more 
beauritul than the reſt ; they moſt 
commonly keep from October till 
January and February; it is a very 


good Fruit to car raw, and no leis 


excellent to be uſed in compotes; 
but ſometimes it grows dry and 
mealy, yet that is not till it be- 
comes very old. 

AWNS or ANES.; they are 


the Spices or Beards of Barley, or 


other bearded Grain. 


B. 


D ACKBER ENO, is an old 
word, which, in ſtrictnets 
of Speech, ſignitics, to hear upon 


the Back, or about a Man. But 
 Manwod notes it for one of the 
four Circumſtances or Caſcs, 
wherein the Foreſter may Arrett 
the Body of an Ofender againſt 
Vert or Veniſon in the Foreſt; 
for by the Afﬀize ot the Foreſt ot 


Sold by Poytmie in the hand, wich- Lancaſter (favs he) Taken with the 


out purtins into the Balance. 
AU RI CU l. A; Turras e lcaved 


bluc, hach ruh hairy Leaves, a 
7 


brown katy Stiik, with fair blue 
arp-phi ted Flowers at top, and 
ſome {mul yeilow threads in the 


Manner, 13 when one is found in 


the King's Foreſt in any of theſe 


four Degrees; Stable-ſtand, Day- 


' draw, Bach and Blyndi-hand, which 
ſee in theit proper places. 
| BACEING a Colt; after he 


nüddie; the kwors has many Fi- has been &xercis'd, tor me time. 
a b 


Niorhing 


SAY: 
Morning and Evening, and you find 
him obedient, as directed under 
the Head Colt ; then take him in- 
to ſome plowed Ground, the 
lichter the better; and when you 
have made him Trot a good pace 
about in your Hand, and thereby 
taken from him all his Wanron- 
neſs, look and fee whether your 
Tackling be firm and good, and 
every thing in its true and proper 
place; when having one to ſtay 
his Head and govern the Chafing 
Rein, you may take his Back, yet 
not ſuddenly, but by degrees, and 
wich divers heavings, and halt- 
rilings, which if he endure patt- 
ently, then ſettle your felt, but it 
he ſhrink and diflike, then for- 


bear to mount, and chate him a- 


bout again, and then offer ro 
mount, and do this till he be wil- 
ling to reccive you. After you 
are ſettled, receive your Stirrups, 
and cheriſh him; put your Toes 
{>rward, and he that ſtays his 


Head, let him lead him forward 


halt a dozen paces, then cherith 
him again, and ſhake and move 
your ſelf in the Saddle, then let 
him ſtay his Head, and remove his 
Hand a little from the Cazevan, 


und as you thruſt your Toes for- 


ward, ler him move him forward 
with his Reins, till you have made 
him apprehend your own motion 
of Body two Foot, which mult go 
cqually together, and with Spi- 
ric alt» ; fo that he will go for- 
ward without the other's aſſiſtance 
and ſtay upon the reſtraint of your 
on Haud; then cheriſh him, 


and give him Graſs and Bread to 


Eat, alight from his Back, mount 
and unmount twice or thrice to- 
gether; ever mixing them with 
cheriſhings ; thus exerciſe him 
til! he be made perfect in gaing 
torwards and ſtanding ſtill at 
pleaſure: This being done the 
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| long Rein may belaid aſide, and 


the Band about the Neck, and 
only uſe the Trenches and Caxevan, 
with the Martingal, and let a 
Groom lead the way before, or 
anther Horſe, ging only ſtraight 
torwards, and ſtand ſtill when 
you pleaſe, which will be ſoon 
effected by Trotting him after an- 
other Horſe; ſometimes equally 
with him, ſometimes before, ſo 
chat he may fix upon no certainty 


ſurc to have regard to the well 
carriage of his Neck and Head, 
and as the Martingal flakens, fo 
ſtreighren it. 
BADGER; otlhierwiſe call'd a 
Grey, Brock, boreſan or Banſon; has 
the Male diſtingzuiſhed from the 
Female, by the firft heing call'd a 
Borr Pig, and the other a do; and 
of chis Beaſt(ſavs Geſtner) there are 


in his Cloven Hoofs, their Snou 


beſides, the one hath a £r:yer cr 
whitcr Coat than the cther, and 
goes far cut in ſccking his Prey; 
they alſo differ ju their Focd, 
the one Eatcth Fleſh and Carrion, 
the other Roots and Fruits: But 
Mr. Nerbervi/ mentions two ſorts, 
but in a diffi rent manner, ſayin 

that one of them caſtech his Fi- 
ants long like a Fon, and have 
their Reſidence in Rocks, making 
them Burrows very deep; whereas 
the other fort make them in light 
Ground, and have more variety 
ot Cells and Chambers than the 
former: The firſt his Throat, 


Martern's throar, an are much 
blacker and linter Legg'd than 


call'd, and both ſerts live npon 
Fleſh, hunting greedily after Car- 


1 War 


but your own plcaſure, and be 


two kinds; the one reſembling a 
Dog in his Feet, the other an Hog 


alſo having the fame difference, 


Noſe, and Eyes, ye!lowitht as 4 
the Badger-whelp as the laft is 


rion, and are very milchievous ta 


* 
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* 
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Warrens, 
are big with Young. In general, 
they are Beaſts that have very 
ſharp Tecti, broad Back, and 
longer Leis on the right fide than 
rhe lefe, and therefore run beſt 
vhen they rc on che tide of an 
Hill or a Cart-road way. Their 


fore Legs have very fharp Nails 


bare and apt co dig withal, he- 
ins five boch before and behind, 
bur tlie hinder very much ſhorter 
and covered with hair: Their 
ſavour is ſtrong, aud they are 
much inteſted with Lice about the 
Privities; they are of a very cold 
Nature, and therefore when it 
Snows they will not come our of 
their holes for three or tour days 


together; and ar bi ſt they are in- 


cliuable to be very ſlecpy, eſpe- 
cially in the day-time; they ſel- 
dom ſtir abroad but in the Night. 
They are long Livers, and by 
very As will grow Blind, when 
they never ſtir out of their Re- 
celles, bur are fed by ſuch as have 
their Sight. They car their fleſh 
in 7: are Germany; it's beſt in 
September if it be far, and them- 
ſeives lave Hons-fleſh abuve any 
otiteꝝ ʒ for take but a piece of Pork 


and bring it over a Eadger's Bur- 


row, and if he be within you 


ſhall quickly fee him appear. 


ter ticy have enter d à gocd 
depth by dizz1nz, for the clear- 
ins of the Eirth out, one of them 
falls on his Back, and the other 
lays Exrth on the Belly, and fo 


taking his hinder feet in hismouth, 


dravis the Pclly-laden Badger 
out or the hole, and having diſ- 


burden'd, him e'f, re-enters, and 


doc: rhe like till all is finiſh'd; 
nav. ics diverſt>1 emugh to be- 


7 


bold them, when they zather Ma- 


terials for their Couch, as. Straw, 


BAD 


eſpecially when they | they wrap upas much together with 


their Feet and Head as a Man can 
well carry under his Arms, and 
will make ſhitt alſo to get it into 
their Cells. 

Badger (a Carrier of Luggage) 


Corn or Victuals in one place, 
and carries it to another to make 
Profit by it. 

BAD GER-HUNTING; they 
are ſo ſubtil an Animal, that when 
they perceive the Terriers be- 
gin to yearn them they will 
ſtop the holes between the Wer- 
riers and them; and if the Ter- 
riers continue laying, they will 
remove their Baggage with them, 
and go into another Apartment 
or Chamber of the Burrow, where- 
ot they have many, and fo will 
remove from one to another, ti“! 
they can go no further, barrocad- 
ing the way as they go. But more 
particularly for the Hunting then 
it's perforra'd thus: Firſt ſeek tlic 
Earths and Burrows where the 
Badger hes, and, in a clear Moon- 
| fhine Night, ſtop all rhe holes but 
one or two, and place therein 
ſome Sacks faſten'd with ſome 
drawing-ſtrings, which may ſhut 
him up as ſoon as he ſtrains the 
Bag. And when the Sacks or 
Bags are thus fer, caſt off the 

Hounds, and beat all the Grovcs, 
Hedges and Turts within a Mile 
or two about, when the Badger; 
that are abroad, being alarm d by 
the Dogs, will ſtrait repair to 
their Earths or Burrows, and o 
be taken. Now let the Perſon 


ſtand cloſe and upon a clcar 
Wind, or elſe the Badger will find 
him and ily ſome other way tor 
taiety ; but it the Hounds either 


chaſe, kecore he Earths, he will 


Le.vcs, Mols, er the like; for 


then ſtand at Fray like a Bear, 
| | and 


ſignifics, with us, one that Buys 


enc:uner him, or undertake the 


that ſtands to watch the Sacks, | 


LA 
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BAD 


and make a moſt incomparable 
Sport. | | 


Then as to the inſtruments uſed. 


in digging, and the manner ;how 
to dig out the Badger, you muſt 
in the firſt place have ſuch as are 
able to Dig, next ſo many Ter- 
riers garniſhed with Bells hung in 
Collars to make him bolt the ſoo- 
ner: Beſides which, the Collars 
will be ſome ſmall defence to the 
Dogs. The Inſtruments are theſe, 
a ſharp-pointed Spade, which 
ſerves to begin the Trench where 
the Ground is hardeſt, and broa- 
der Tools will not fo well enter; 
the long hallowed Spade, which 
is uſeful ro dig away Roots, hav- 
ing very ſharp edges; the flat 
broad Spade to dig withal, when 
the Trench is better opened and 
the Ground ſofter ; Mattocks and 
Pickaxes to dig in hard Ground, 
when a Spade will do but a little 
ſervice ; the Cole-rake to cleanſe 
the hole, and to kcep it from 
ſtopping up ; the Clamps, whereby 
the Badger may be taken out alive 
ro make ſport therewith afrer- 


wards: And it were not amiſs to | 


have a pail of Water to retfrefh 
Terriers after they are taken out 
of the Earth to take breath, The 
fame may be done by a Fox. 
BADMINTON-CAVES; 
they are Caves-in the County of 
Wilts, all lying in a row, but of 
different dimenſions; the manner 
or which is two long Stones ſer 
upon the ſides, covered on the 


top with broad Stones; the leaſt 


of theſe leaves is four foot wide, 
and ſome ot them nine or ten 
foot long, wherein Spurs, pieces 


of Armour, and the like, have 


been found, not long fince, by 
thoſe that digged in them, which 
m kes them to be looked upon 
as the Tombs ot ſome ancient 
Heroes. „ 


| BAG; this is an uncertain 
quantity, as ot 


3 C. 

3 70.4. 6. 
Popper 1 and a quarter © 5 C. 
Goats-hairs 7 10.4 Co 
Col ton. yarn 2 and a half to 4 and 
a quarter. C. Ce. 


BAILIFFS; every County 
being Subdivided into, Hundreds, 
ſo called, at firſt, either tor con- 
taining an hundred Houſes, or an 
hundred Men, bound to find Arms, 
or Wapen Takes; every ſuch 
Wapen-Take or Hundred hath 
commonly a Bailiff, a very ancient 
Office, and of great Authority, but 
now very little. The ordinary 
Bailiffs are of two forts, Bailiffs- 
Errant, and Bailiffs of Franchiſes; 
rhe firſt are thoſe whom the She- 
riffs appoint to go up and down 
the County to ſerve Writs, Sum- 
mon the County, Scfſions or the 
like; but the other are ſuch as 
are appointed by cvery Lord with- 
in his Liberty, to do ſuch Offices 
therein, as the Bailiff-Errant does 
at large in the County. —— Bur 
Bailiff of a Commote in Wales 
ſeems to have ſome power of In- 
dicature within the Precincts of 
the Commote; for thus we Read 
in Stat-Wallie : Balivi autem Com- 
motorum de Cætero tenent Commn-- 
tos ſuos, & Juſticiam faceant oF 
experceant inter Litigantes. 

BARKE-HOUSE; the conve- 
niences thereof ſhould be ſuch as 
to have a fair Bolting-houſe there- 
in, with large Pipes to bolt Meal 


Almmads about 
Aniſeed 


in, fair Troughs to lay Leaven in, 


and ſweet Sabes to receive the 
Bran: It muſt be furniſh'd with 
Bolters, Scarces, Ranges, and Meal- 
fives of all ſorts, both fine and 
coarſe, fair Tables ro mould on, 
large Ovens to Bake in, the foals 
5 D 3 thereof 
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thereof rather of one or two en- 


tire Stones, than of many Bricks, 
and the Muuld to be made narrow, 
ſquare and eaſie t= be covered: 
But for Peels, Cole-Rakes, Maukins, 
and the like, tho they be neceſ- 
ſary, they are of ſuch general uſe 
as to need no further Rela- 
tion. | 

BAKING, is a neceſſary Art 
to be known, and Meals for Bread 
are either Simple or Compound; 
Simple, as Wheat or Rye; Com- 
pound, as Wheat and Rye mix'd 
together, or Ryc, Wheat and 
Barley mixed together; and of 
theſe the oldeſt Meal 1s ever the 
. beſt and viclds moſt, ſo it be 
fweet and untainted; for the pre- 
ſervation wherect it is meet you 
cleanſe the Meal well from Bran, 
and then keep it in ſweet Veſſels. 
I. Then tor Baking ot ſimple 
Meal, your beſt and principal 
Bread, is Manchet Baked thus. 
Firſt, your Meal being ground 
upon the black Stoncs, if it be 
poſſible, wich makes the whitcſt 
Flower, and boulted through the 
fineſt Boltina-clotli; you ſhall 


pur it into a clean Kinivel, and 


opening the FI wer hollow in the 
midſt, put in the quantity of three 
Pints to a Buſhe!, more cr leſs of 
the beſt Ale, B:rm is put into it, 
with ſome Salt to ſeatsn it with- 
al; then put in your Liquor rea- 
ſonably warm, and Kuen d it very 
well togethar with both your 
Hands, ald throuvh he Broke, cr 


for want therect, fold it in a Cloth, 


and with your Feet tread it a goed 
ſpace together, the letting it lie 
an hour or thereabouts to ſwell, 
take it forth, and mould it into 


round and flat Manchcts, ſcotch | 


them about the waſte to give it 
leave to riſe, and prick with your 
Knife in the top, and ſo putting 
it into the Oven, Bake it with a 


| 


| 


1 


be 


BAK 


gentle Fire. 2. For the baking 
of the beſt Cheat-bread, Which is 
alfo ſimply made of Wheat, after 
the Meal is dreſſed and bolted thro 
a more coarſe Bolter than was 
uſed for your Manchet, and alſo 
put into a clean Tub, Trough or 
Kininel, take a four Leaven that 


is a piece of ſuch-like Leaven ſa- 


ved from a former Batch, and well 
filled with Salt, and fo laid up to 
ſowr, and this you ſhall break 
into ſmall pieces, into warm Wa- 
ter, and then ſtrain it; which 
being done, make a decp hallow 
hole as aforeſaid in the midſt of 
the Flower, and therein put the 
ſtrained Liquor, then, with ycur 
hand, mix ſome part of the flow 
er therewith, till your Liquor be 
as thick as Pancake-batter, then 
cover it all over with Meal, and 
fo let it lie all night, next Morn- 
ing ſtir it and all the reſt of the 
Meal well together, and with a 
little more warm Water, Barmand 
Salt, to ſeaſon it with, bring it 
to a perfect Leaven, ſhift and firm; 
then knead it, break it, and tread 
ir as was ſaid before concerning 
Manchets, and fo mould it up in- 
to reaſonable Lo3ves, then Bake 

it with an indifferent good hear, 

And thus, according to theſe two 

Examples, you may bake any lea- 

vened or unleavencd Bread, . whe- 

ther it be ſimp le Corn, as Wheat 
or Rye of it ſelf; or compound- 

Grain, as Wheat and Rye, Wheat 

and Barley, Rye and Barley, or. 
any other mixt white Corn; only 


becauſe Rye is a little ſtronger 
Grain than Wheat, it's good to 
put the Water a little hotter there- 
to than to the Wheat, 3. But 
more particularly tor your Oven 
Bread, or Bread tor Hir'd Servants, 


which is the coarſer ſort tor Man's 


uſe; take two Buſhels of Barley, 
two Pecks of Peuſe, a Peck f 
Wheat 


k 
. 
5 


with, after it has been ſeaſon'd 


quantity, as Of 


Banks; nay, the Word is ſome- 
times uſed tor Poles or Rafters o- 


Kors and Colts-toot, of vach 2 
Ounces, beaten and fearced very 


BAL 


Wheat or Rice, and a Peck of 
Malt, all which grind together 
and dreſs through a Meal-jieve ; 
chen putting it intoa ſour Trough, 


get Liquor onthe Fire, and when 
it boyls let one put inthe Water, 
and another with the Maſh-Rud- 
der ſtir ſome of the Flower there- 


with Salt, and fo let it be till next 
Day, and then puting to the reſt 
of the Flower, work it up into 
ſtiff Leaven, then mould it and 
bake it into great Loaves with a 
ſtrong heat: Now if your Trough 
be not ſour enough to ſour the 
Leaven, then you ſhall let it be 
longer in the Trough, or elſe take 


the help of a ſour Leaven with 


your boyling Water ; for thel 


hotter the Liquor is the leſs will 
the ſmell or the rankneſs of the 
Peaſe be perceived. 

BAL E; This is a Pack of Mer- 
chandize, but it is of different 


Cotton-Tarn 3 to 4 C. 
Raw-Silk 1 to 4 C. | 
Lnchram or Dowlas three, three 
and an halt, or tour Pieces. 

BAL KS; They are Ridges or 


* 


ver Out-Houſcs or Barns, 
BALLANCE AN ACCONIYT ; 
this in Trade is to make the Dep- 
tor and the Creditor's ſides alike. 
BALLS CORDIAL; the 
true way of making theſe Balls 
tor the curing any violent Colds 
or Glandes, to prevent Heartſick- 
neſs, purge away molten Greale, 
Oc. in Horſes, is in the following 
manner. Take Anni-Seccs, Cum- 
min- Seeds, Fenegreeck-Seeds , 
Carchamus-Sceds, Elecampain- 


fine; two Ounces of the Flower 


ot Brimſtonc, an Ounce of the 


— 


X 
juice of Liquoriſh, and diſſolvc 
it on the Fire in halt a pint of 
white Wine; then take an Ounce 
of Cymicall Oyl ot Aniſeeds, 
Sallet-Oyl, Honey, Sirrup of Su- 
gar, or for want of it, Malofles, 
and of each halt a pint, all which 
mix with the former Powders, 
and with as much fine Flower as 
will bind and knit them together, 
work them into a ſtiff Paſte, and 
make Balls thereof ſomewhat big- 
ger than French Walnuts Hull and 
all, and ſo keep them cloſe in a 
Gallipot, for they will keep all 
the Year, I mean the Paſtc, and 
make it into Balls as you fee oc- 
caſion. Now, as to the form of theſe 
Balls, if they be given at the end 
of a ſtick they muſt be ſharp at 
both ends and thick in the middle; 
but if in a Horn of Beer they may 
be made as big as a good Walnut, 
and put down a Hornful of Beer 
after every one of them, to clear 
the Paſſage and prevent ſickneſs, 
For the uſing of them to prevent 


ſickneſs, take a Ball and anoint it 


all over with ſweet Butter, and 
give it him in the Morning in the 
manner of a pill; then ride the 
Horſe a little after it, and Feed 
and Water him abroad or at home 


as uſual, and thus do three or four 


Mornings together; tor a Cold or 
Glandes ute them in the ſame 


| manner for a Week together, to 


farten give them a Horle for a_ 
Fortnight. For ſcouring ufe them 
afrer and in his heat; one ot them 
diflolved in Sack is a preſent re- 
medy tor a ſmall Cold; tour has 
the ſame effect in ordinary Water 
made luke- warm. It one be g1- 


ven betore Travel ir prevents tire- 


ing, given in the heat of Travel 


retreſhes wearineſs, and after Tra- 


vel faves the Horſe from ail Sur- 


feits and in ward ſickneſſes. 


D 4 BAL M.; 


BAN 

BALM; in French, Meleſſe, is an 
odoriferous Herb, whoſe leaf 
when tender, makes a part of Sal- 
lad furniture, being multiplied 
both by Seed and rooted Branches, 
like Lavender, Hyſſop, Thyme, 
Cc. It is a healing Cordial, and 
exhilarating Sovereign for the 
Brain, ſtrengthening the Memo- 
ry, and powerfully chafing away 
Melancholly: And as the tender 
leaves (as aforeſaid) are uſed in 
compoſition with other Herbs for 
Sallads, fo the Sprigs treſh gather- 
ed put into Wine or other Drink, 
durinz the heat of Summer, give 
it a marvellous quickneſs; and be- 
ſides, this plant yields an incom- 


parable Wine, made in the ſame 


manner as is that ofCowſlip flower. 
BAND OGG; This is a Dog 

for the Houſe, Bull, Bear, gc 

which ſhould be choſen with ſuch | 


like properties and qualities, that 


he hath a large and mighty Body, 
well ſer, a great Head. ſharp fiery 
Eyes, à wide black Mouth, flat 
Jaws, with a fang on either fide, 


appearing Lyon-like-Faced, his 


Teerh even on both his Jaws and 
Marp, a great Breaſt, big Legs 
and Feet, ſhort Tail, not too 
curſt nor too gentle of diſpoſiti- 
tion, not laviſh of his barking, 
no Gadder; and laſtly, that he have 
a great ſhritl Voice for the terror 
of Thieves; bur for the choice of 
them when young, See Shepherd's 
Maſtiff. The fame Rules ſerving 
for both. Ig; 26 

BANGLE-EARS; is an im- 


perfection in a Horſe that is reme- 
died in this manner; take his 


| 


SAN. 
cannot ſtir; then behind the Head 
and the root of the Ear, you will 
fee a grear deal of empty wrink- 
led skin, which with vour Finger 
and Thumb you ſhall pull up, and 
clip away with a ſharp pair of 

Sciſſers, all the empty skin cloſe by 
che Head; then with a Needle and 
red Silk ſtitch the two ſides of the 
Skin together, and with your green 
Oyntment heal up the Sore, which 
done, take away your Splints that 
held up the Ears, and in a ſhort 
time you ſhall find them keep the 

ſame place where you ſet them, 
wirhour alteration. 
| BANKRUPT; Sce Commiſ- 
fron of Bankrupt: . 
BAR A-PICKLET; is Bread 
made of fine Flower, and knead 
up with Barm, which makes it 
very light and ſpungy. Its form 
is round, about an Hands breadth. 
BARATRY (of the Maſter 
f a Ship, &c.) is his cheating 
the Owners or Inſurers, either by 
running away with the Ship, or 
Imbezelling their Goods, (ce. 
BARBARY-FALCON; 
called by ſome Tartaret-Faulcons, 
is 4 Bird feldom found in any 

Country, and called a W 5 
as well as the Haggard, being 

{ſomething leſs than the Tier- 

cel-Gentle, and plum'd red un- 
der the Wings, ſtrong armed, 
with long Talons and ſtretchers. 

It's a Bird that is very venturouſly 

bold, and you may fly her with 
the Haggard all May and June; 
they are Hawks very {lack ot mew- 
ing at firſt, but when once they be- 


N 


- 


| 


gin they mew their Feathers very 


Ears and place them fo as you |: faſt; They are calledBarbary-Faul- 


would have them ſtand, and then 


with two little Boards or pieces 
of Trenchers three Fingers broad, 


paſſage through that Country, 
wherz they are more frequently 


having two long ſtrings knit unto | 
them, Lind te Ears fo faſt in the 


taken than in any other place. J 
BARBELL and EARBELl ! 


places where they ſtand that they 


isn IN G3 this biſh is fo ca 


ins, becauſe they make their 


1 


B AR 
ied by reaſon of the Barb that is from falling down on it, fo the 


under his Noſe or Chops, he be- 
ing alſo a Leather-Mouth Fiſh, 1 
mean ſuch an one as will not 


| break his hold when hooked, but 
if big will often break Rod and 


Line; they ſwim together in great 
ſnoals, and are the worſt in April, 


| tho' none of the beſt at any time. 
| The places whither they moſtly 
| reſort are where Weeds grow, or 
in gravelly riſing Grounds, where 
this Fiſh will dig and root like a 
wine with his Note: He alſo fre- 


nents ſometimes ſwift Currents 


and other places, as deep Bridges, 
or Wears where he will . fo 


ſettle himſelf among the Piles and 


| hallow places, or among Moſs or 


Weeds, that tho the Water be 
never ſo ſwift, he will remain 
immoveable; but after Summer is 
over he retires into deep Waters 
to help the Female to dig a hole 
in the Sand to hide her Spawn in, 
from being devoured by other 
Fiſn. This Fiſh is of a good taſte 
and ſhape, eſpecially his Pallat 
15 curiouſly ſhaped, and he will 
cat nothing that is not clean, 
and to have any good ſport with 
him, your bait muſt be well ſcour- 
ed: The beſt is Lob-Worm, Gen- 
cles are alſo. good if green, and 
fo is Cheeſe made rough by keep- 
ing it in a wet Linnen-Bag a Day 
or two; nay, Cheeſe ſteeped 1n 
clarified Honey, and the Ground 
where with you intend to Fiſh be- 
inz baired therewith, wilt give 
you an opportunity to catch a 


ſtore of Barbels it there be any 
J thereabours. Now as for your 
Rod and Line they ſhould be both 
ſtrong and long, with a running 
IJ ?lummer on the Line, that is, a 
J Euller wich a hole through the 
I midſt; and lct a little bit of Lead 
Ide placed a foot or more above 
the Hock, to keep the Buller 


BAR 


Worm will be at the botrom, 
where they always bait, and when 
he takes the bair your Plummer 
will lie and not choak the Fiſh, 
and by the bending of the Rod 
you may know when he bites, 
and alſo with your Hand feel him 
make a ſtrong ſnatch, then ſtrike 


play him well and heave him, 
and in ſhorr if you manage 


your Line, As for the beſt time 
and the chiefeſt time of fiſhing 
for it is the latter end of May, 
Zune, Fuly, and the beginning of 
Auguſt, | : 
BARBERIES; they are 


have plenty about the Roots of old 


Years grown; ſuffer not many 
Suckers to grow about them, nei- 
ther let their Tops be cut to 


which makes them grow ſo thick, 
that they neither can bear nor ri- 
pen Fruit, as well as if they grew 


bears a Fruit very uſeful in Houfe- 
witery, whereof there are ſeveral 
forts, altho' but one only com- 
| ar ge above which is to be preter- 
ed that which beareth its Fruit 
without Stones; there is more- 
over another ſort which chiefly 
differs from the common kind, in 
that the Berries are twice as big 
and more excellent to preſerve. 
BARE ES; it's a common 
Diſeaſe in Horfes, and few are 
without them, being known by 
two Paps under the Tongue, 
which ſeldom prove hurtful to 
him, till they be enflamed by cor- 


ſtrength, 


and you will rarely fail if you 


him not dexterouſly he will break 


of fiſhing it is about nine a Clock; 


raiſed by Suckers, of which you 


Trees, when they have for ſome 


cloſe round buſhes as many do, 


tuller and thiner: It's a Plant that 


rupt Blood, procceding from vi- 
cious Humours that make them 
raw and grew beyond their uſual 


| 
| 
| 


BAR BAR 
ſtrength, and cauſe them to be- | temper incident ro Trees, is cu. 
come very painful to him, which | red by ſlitting the Bark, or elf 
wal hinder his Feeding; they | cutting the Bark according to the 
muſt be cut off with a pair ot grain of it, as in Apple-trees, 
Siſſers, and let them Blood, then | Pear-trees, Cc. ſtraight down; in 
prick them in the Pallate of the | Cherries, c. round about the 
Mouth with your Fleam, waſhing | Trees. 
the place with Wine Vinegar, | BARR-GALLING; is when 
Bole Armoniac and Salt, and take | Trees are gall'd by being bound 
care no Hay-duſt ſtick upon rhe | to Stakes, or by Thorns, or 0. 
place chpped. : therwiſe ; for the curing whereof 

In black Cattle this Diſtemper | tome Clay muſt be laid on the gal. 
is a ſuperfluous piece of Fleſh on | led place, and Hay-bands wrap' 
their Tongues, which hinders chem | about it. Re. 
oftentimes to eat their Meat; for] BARKING; thus they cal! 
the curing whereof they caſt him, | the noiſe made by a Fox in the 
and take out his Tongue, and | time of Clickitting. 
clip them away with a pair off BARKSHIRE,; this is an 
Sifſers, and cut them with a ſharp | Inland County lying between 0x 
Knite, while others burn them off fordſhire on the North, Hampſhire 
with an hot Iron, then they rub | on the South, Srrry on the Eaſt, 
the place with Salt and Garlick | Wilts and Gloceſter on the Welt; 
beaten together till all the Phlegm | ſo that from Eaſt ro Weſt it con- 
be clean gon, then waſh all his| tains in length 45 Miles; in 

Mouth with Salt and Wine or | breadth from North to South 25; 
Vinegar and Salt, and within an in which compaſs it's computed 
hour you may give him ſome Graſs | to contain 527000 Acres, near 
or green Herbs, ſo continue till | 17000 Houfes ; the whole is di- 
he be whole. 2. If he have ſuch | vided into 20 Hundreds, wherein 
Bawbs as grow and hang like fleſh | are 140 Pariſhes, and 11 Market: 
Pimples under his Tongue, after Towns, 4 whereot are privileg'd 
they are clipp'd off, rub and chate | ro ſend Members of Parliament. 
them with Garlick and Salt bea- | This County is very pleaſant, the 
ten together, as aforeſaid, and Air fſiwcer, and the Soil Fruitful, 
waſh and rub his Mouth gently | eſpecially that call'd, The Yale « 
with ſoft Linnen dipped in warm white Horſe, which is execcding 
Wine, and he fhall do well. | good. Abundance of Fern grow; 

But in caſe it ſo happen that about Reading, the County Town, 
rhe Beaſt have neither Barbs nor | that being a Plant loving gravelly 
Fix, and yer do not cat his Meat and ſandy Places, ſuch as the 
well, then beat Garlick with Sal- Country is all about. It's water- Wl * 
let Ovl and ſquirt ſome thereof ed on the North-fide by the 
into his Noſtrits a Mornings; and Thames, which parts it from C- 

it you mix ſome of it with the | f5rdſhire, and Scurhwards by the 
zuice of Onions, it will make him Kennet, which falls into the Thame: 
the more defirous of t. t Reading. 
BARRKRAR T; is a Tanchouſe, | BARKS of Trees; therein is a 
Heath-houſe, or Houſe to kecp | very rich Salt, but moſt in the 
8 I F Oaken Bark, and the lets valuable 


EARK-BEINDI NG ; 2 Di- Bark or Rind (for e beſt ors 15 
| 3 | | | | or 
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| the Grain in the Winter ſhould 


BAR 
ſor Tanners uſe) being broke into 
jeces, and laid on Corn or Pa- 
ture Land, muſt needs enrich it, 


and be much better than the Earth 
pſually found in the bottom of 
cr old large and hollow Willow- 
| trees, that are putrified within, 
which is accounted ſo rich and 
effectual. 


| 


BARLEY, it's a very neceſ- 


© ſiry Grain, tho converted ufually , 
to the worſt uſe of any chat grows 
in the Kingdom, through exceſ- 
E jive Drinking; there is but little 
difference obſerved in this Grain, 
only there is one ſort call'd Rath- 
ie Barley, that is uſually ripe 2013 
u ceks before the other, anddelights 
* moſt in ſome ſort of hot and dry 
Land. The feafon for ſowing 
Barley differs according to the na 

ture of the Soil and Scituation of 
the Place, ſome ſowing in March, 
| others in April, and ſome in May, 

| yet with good ſucceſs; and it 
uſually proves according as the 
| ſucceeding Weather happens, on- 
| ly a dry time is moſt kindly for 
| che Seed; tor it's obſervable that 
| moiſt Weather is beſt for Winter 
| Grain, and dry for any Seeds in 


the Spring or Summer, becauſe 


{pring the ſooner, and the other 
more gradually, leſt the ſudden 
drought ſpoil it. The princi— 
pal uſe of Ble, is for making 
Becr, as being the ſweeteſt and 
moſt pleaſant Grain tor that pur- 
poſe. It's the beſt Grain either 
29y1'd with no more Water than 
it drinks up ground in a Mill, wet 
into a Paſte, or made into a Mets 
tor fattening of Hozs. The beſt 
Barley is that winch is thick, 
weighty, ſmooth, white, betwixt 
old and new. Beſides what's al- 
ready mention'd, it's of great uſe 
in teveral things in Phyſick ; it 
pens Opilations of the Bladder 


with its Husks, 


BAR 

by its abſterſive faculties, and 
with its other qualities allays the 
tharpneſs of the Humors; and 
Cakes made thereof, may very 
well be given to ſeveral Perſons, 
tor it extinguiſhes their Thirſt, 
and it's good tor many Infirmities 
of the Breaſt; but th ſe are mi- 
ſtaken, who, defiring it ſhould be 
Abſterſwe, throw away the De- 
coction thereof, and inſtead of it 
mix Chicken-broth therewith, for 
the Vertue goes away with the 
Decoction; and when there is 
need of cleanſing, boil rhe Barley 
ur without that 
it drys and refreſhes. , 

BARLEY-BROTH; being 
of it felt windy, ſoon grows fower, 


and does not at all agree with the 
Stomach ; but the fault is reme- 


died by boyling the ſame carefully 
with Hiſlop, Spikenard, or Cina- 
mon, and nouriilies far better, 
eſpecially if a little Sugar be added 
thereunto. | 
BARNACLES; Horſe-twit- 
chers or Bracks ; theſe are things 
which Farriers uſe to put upon 
Horſes N-fes, when they will not 
ſtand quieely to be Shoo'd, Blood- 
cd, or areſt of any ſort of Sore, 
or the like occaſions: Some call 
them Pinchers ; but then they are 
ſo rerm'd, to diſtinzuiſh them 
from the foregoing, fince theſe 
have handles at them, whereas 
the other is bound to his Noſe 
with a Lace or Cord; Indeed 
there is a third ſort, tho differing 
from the firſt, but very little, for 
this is held together at the top 
by a Ring incloſing the Buttons, 
firſt having the top Buttons held 
together by an Iron Pin rivetted 
through them: But the meaneſt of 
all is chat which is call'd Raller- 
Barnacles, or Wood Twitchers, 


being only two Rollers of Wood 
bound together, with the 


, 


Horſe 
Ncſ- 


Alſo if the Quickſilver in the 


BAR 


between them; and, for want of 
better, ſerves inſtead of Iron Bar- | 
nacles. 3 
B AROS COP; this is a 
new invented Inſtrument, where- 
by the Authors thereof pretend 
to diſcover the temper and the 
inclination of the Air from its 
Weight, and is deſcribed after 
this manner; A glaſs Tube is to be 
Hermetically ſealed at the one 
end, and filled almoſt with Quick- 
ſilver; then it muſt be inverted, 
and the open end left to reſt 
in a Veſſel of Quickfilver, and 
the Tube, by its ponderoſity, 
preſſetii downwards into the Veſ- 
fel, and fo diſtendeth and ſtrein- 
eth the Air, which is but little 
remaining in the Glaſs, that the 
Summity of the Tube is for a ſpace 
void of Quickſilver, ſo far as that 
ſmall portion or remainder of 
Air is capable of diſtention, which 
is much more by Quickſilver, tho 
moſt ponderous of fluid Bodies, 
than by Water in the Weather- 
glaſs. But this Column of Quick- 
ſilver in the Tube, is pretended 
to be ſupported by the weight of 
the Ambient Air preſſing on the 
Stagnant Quickſilver In the Veſſel, 
and that as the Air becomes more 
or leſs ponderous, ſo doth the 
uickſilver in the Tube riſe or 
fall more or leſs accordingly; 
but then in caſe the Stagnant 
Quickſilver were broader, in a 
broader Veſſel, the greater quan- 
tity of Air would preſs harder up- 
on it, and the Quickſilver in the 
Tube rife higher; but ir doth not: 


Tube were ſupported by the preſ- 
ſure or weight of the Air on the 
Stagnant Quickſilver in the Veſlel, 
rhen would not the Quickſilver 
deſcend by making ot ſome ſmall 
hole on the top of the Tube, 
which we evidently perceive to 


BAR 
rare, and by conichuencelefs pon. 
 derous, if any weight thereof 
ſhould be ſupported, then will 
the Column of Quickſilver in the 
Tube be lighter, and when the 
Air is more denſe or harden'd 
with moiſtures, then it will be 
lower, the contrary whereof 
would happen, if their Rypotheſis 
were true. But this is certain, 
that as tie Ambient Air becomes 


tract or dilate it ſelf, which is the 
ſole cauſe of the riſe or fall ot 
the Quickſilver. 

But to obſerve ſomething con- 
cerning the more particular uſes 
of this Inſtrument. As the Baro. 
| ſcope Predicts only fair end foul 
ter directed which of theſe to ex- 
pet, he muſt ſtill note the riſing 


0 and falling of the Mercury; for 


its riſing in any part of the Glaſs 
betokens à tendency to Fair, as 
its falling down ſhews an inclina- 
tion to Rain and Wet. As for 
theWords Engraven on the upper 
part of the Regiſter Plates, they are 
then only to be noted when the 
Mercury removes from changea- 
ble upwards, and thoſe on the 
lower part are to be noted only 
when the Quickſilver falls from 
Changeabie downwards; whereas 
in other caſes the words are ot 
no uſe; for it its riſing in any 
part forefhews a tendency to fair, 
and its falling in any part, the 
ſame, to foul Weather; it fol- 
lows, that if it falls from ſettled 


to fair, it may yet Rain a little, 


and the like if it riſe from the 
word much Rain, to Rain; for 
| tho its riſing beroken a rendency 
to fair, yer ſince it is fill low as 
the word Rain, there may be yet 
ſome wet Weather, tho not ſo 


do. Again, when the Air is moſt 


| much as there was before the 


Quickfilyer began to rite, But 


more or leſs rare, or denſe, ſo 
doth the Air in the Tube con- 


Weather, that a Man may be bet- 
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But if the Mercury mount ub 
from Chanz-able, then the Wen- 
ther for the n ſt part will be ſuch 


as the Words in che upper part ot 
the Reviſter de impart, and if 
from Chense ble it talls down, 


the Weather likewiſe will be much 
the famc. as the Words in that 
part do preſs; but in the Mer- 
curve riting up to Changeable, 
S when it is below it, or falling 
# when it is above it, the Words 
ſignific nothing. IF the Mercury 
riſes very high the Weather will 


continue fair ſo long as it ſtands 
at that pitch, and you will not 
find it change much till the Mer- 
cury talls down a good ſpace low- 
er. So likewiſe when its fallen 


down very low, you muſt expect 


wet Weather all the time ot irs 
ſo continuing, in both which par- 
ticulars you will be certain, pro- 
vided the Wind and Moon con— 
cur, for both the Wind and 
changes of the Moon are to be 
obſerved in order to make a true 
prediction: And firſt, for the 
Wind, irs found to be of very 
great moment, for if the Glas 
ralls, and the Wind fit in thoſe 
quarters from whence much Rain 
is obſerved uſually to come, as a- 
bout London are the South and 


Sourh-Weſt, then it is not to be 


doubted but wet will follow; 


whereas on the contrary, if the. 


Glaſs riſe when the Winds blow 
from a dry quarter of the Hea- 
vens, as with us are the North 
and Eſt, then it is an hundred to 
one but the Weather will be tair; 


but if the Glaſs riſes, and the 


Wind be South it is doubtful; fo 
alſo if it talls and the Wind be 
North, for then it often happens 
that the Weather does not always 
prove, ſuch as the riſing and fall- 
ing of the Glaſs predicts. Then 
as to the Moon, it's well obferved, 


„„ AA 
that the Weather is generally in- 
clinable to moiſture, about three 


Days before, and three Days at- 


ter both the new and tull Moon; 
if therefore the Glaſs falls, the 


Wind be South, and the Moon 


near the new or the full, the cer- 
tainty of Rain is ſtill much the 
greater. „ by 

It the Mercury be high in Sum- 
mer time, when the Weather is 


hot, and does of a ſudden tall 


down a pretty confiderable di- 
ſtance, then expect great and ſud- 
den Storms of Rain and Thunder 
to follow ſoon after; but when 
the Glaſs is riſen very high in 
Winter, and the Wind ſets then 


North and Eaſt, it certainly preſa- 


ges Froſt to enſue, and the ſame 
will continue as long as the Mer- 
cury continues thus high; but 
when you ſee it begin to fink ſome- 


what confiderably, then beſure a 


Thaw will quickly follow: if in a 


| Froſt the Air becomes over-caſt, 


and the Quick-ſilver riſes of a ſud- 
den yet higher, when it hath ſtood 
high tor a time before, then look 
for Snow, for the Cold above, 
which 1s the cauſe of Snow, 
cauſes alfo the Air to become more 
heavy by condenſation: It the 
Glaſs riſe and fall but little, or it 
be unſettled by its motion, it then 


argues an unconſtant Seaſon, and 


the Weather will not continue 


long in one ſtate; the like hap- 
pens when it is about the Word 
Changeable or Uncertain, tor then 


no true gueſs can be made what 
the Weather will be. 


The Mercury is always obſer— 


ved to be loweſt in extream high 


and ſtrong Winds; it happens 
when the Air is full of moiſture; 
but che Glaſs does no way predict 


Winds betore hand, for the ex- 


tream lowneſs of the Quick-f1]- 


ver happens only at the very time 


che 
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BAR 


the Wind blows, and as ſoon as 


the Wind ceaſes the Mercury is 
then found to riſe a- pace, but ſuch 
a riſe that immediately follows 
Storms is no ſign of fair Wea- 
ther, except it riſes much higher 


than it was at the time of the 


Winds beginning to blow. Ir 
muſt alſo be obſerved, that when 
Wet is predicted by the Glaſs, or 
by any Sign or Token, 1t general- 
ly begins ro Rain either when the 
Moon is at South, or elſe when 
the Sun comes to be on the ſame 


quarter from whence the Wind | 


blows; and if it Rains not at 
the time of the Moon's South- 
ing or Northinz, nor when the 
Sun and Wind comes together, 
then it will hardly Rain till 
the ſame times do return again, 
which in time of Harveſt is a good 
note, and very ſeldom fails, tho 
it ſometimes may. Note alſo, that 


moſt great changes of the Wea- 


ther happen with us either at the 
new or full Moon, and if the 
Weather changes not till then, it 
will hold on as it is, till the next 
new or full Moon comes. Froſt 
generally breaks at the changes 
when it dees break, and it is as 
uſually at the change or full that 
Rain comes, after a dry Seaſon 
has long continued. | 
BARRIERS; 1s a Martial 
exerciſe of Men, armed and fight- 
ing together with ſhort Swords, 


within certain Barrs or Rails, 


whercby they are ſevered from 
the Behelders. They are now 
diſuſed. . 


BAR T H, is a warm place 


or Paſture for Calves or Lambs, c. 


BARTON, In Devonſhire and 
the Weft of England, is a Word | 


nled tor the Demeſn Lands of 
2 *k.61-r; tor the Mannor-Houſe 


it tel:; and in ſome places for | 


$)1--13:415cs and F1d-Yards. 


BAT 


BASKET; this is an uncer. 
rain quantity, as of 
Medlars two Buſhels. 

Au fetida 20 to 50 lb. weight. 

BASIL or BASILICK; 
both great and ſmall is multiplied 
by a Seed of a blackiſh Cinamon 
colour, very ſmall and a little 
oval: It is annual and very tender, 
being ſeldom ſown but in hot 
Beds, beginning therewith at the 
beginning of February, and con- 
tinuing to do fo the whole Year, 
Its tender Leaves are uſed in a 
ſmall quantity with the furnitures 


of Sallads, among which they make 


an agreeable perfume, the fame 
being likewiſe uſed in Dry ragous 
to make it run to Seed which is gu- 
thered in Auguſt ; it is tranſplant- 
ed in My either in Pots er Beds. 
This Plant imparts a grateful ta- 
your, if not roo ſtrong; its ſome- 
what offenſive to the Eyes, and 
theref re the tender Tops are to 
be very ſparingly uſed in our Sal- 
ad. | | 
BAT; otherwiſe called Rere- 
Mouſe or Flutter-MOuſe is bred in 
moſt of the Aſi in and European 
Regions, and are frequent in Eng. 
land in Summer time, feeding up- 
on Gnats, Flies, Fleſh, Candles, 
rc. It's naked of Feathers, his 
Wings whole or webbed together, 
after the manner of web; footed 
Water-Fowl. It flies abroad chiefly 
in the Morning and Evening, they 
being beſt in the Night, their Vi- 
Cry Spirits being then m ft thin 
21d lucid; their Vice is | ud and 
»rill, breed in h les, two young 
nes at a time, havins two Teats, 
tho ſ-me Autun rs lay they are ge- 
nerated out f putrid Matter. 
BATABLE GROUND; 
This was Land lyin; bet veen Eng- 
| and and Sci d. heretofore in 
queſti n, when diſtinct Kingdoms, 
7 Which it belonged. Ir is as 


much 


BAT 

now : The other two are the 
King's and the Queens-Bath, divi- 
ded only by a Wall, the laſt hay- 
ing no Spring therein, but recie- 
ving the Water from the Kings- 
Bath, which is about ſixty foot 
ſquare, and has in the middle of 
it many hot Springs which makes 
it heal the greater; each of theſe 
tWwWo Baths has a Pump to 
Pump Water upon the Hiſeaſ- 
ed, where ſtrong Imbrications 
are required; and in every Bath 
chere are Stone-Seats for the con- 
veniency of fuch as uſe the Wa- 
ters. 
BATHINGAFAULCON; 
is when a Faulcon has been wean- 
ed from her Rammage tooleries, 
being both ways hired, rewarded, 
and throughly reclaimed, offer 
her ſome water to bath her ſelt 
in, in a Paſon wherein ſhe nuy 
ſtand up to her Thighs, choc ſing 
a remperate clear Day for that 
purpoſe; and then when you have 
hired the Hawk, and rewarded 
her with Warm-Meat, carry her 


q BAT 

much as if you ſhould ſay Litigi- 
odus Ground. 

” BATE; this is when a Hawk 
” Aurereth with her Wings, from 
© perch to fiſt, as it were ſtriving 
d get away. a 

E BAT-FOU LING; is a way 
to take Birds in the Night time 
chat rooſt on Pearches, or in Trees, 
bor Hedge- Rows, and is perform'd 
cdhus: Being arrived ar the place 
© where the ſport is expected, ſome 
=> Straw or Torches are to be light- 
dad, and the Buſhes or Hedge-Rows 
> beaten, and the Birds will pre- 
ſently fly towards the flames, where 
thcy may be taken with Nets or 
the ends of Poles, or beat down 
with Buſhes made with Boughs at 
the end of Poles, or by carrying 
large Boughs lined with Bird- lime 
to entanzle them. The uſual time 
ö te this ſport in practice 
is when the Weather is eXxtream 
dark, and with great filence till 
the lights are burning, at which 
chey are amazed, and being cve- 
try way elſe very dark, fly to the 


8 
we 


- flames. 5 in the Morning to ſome Bank, ard 
| BATH, this is a City in the there hold her in the Sun'till ſhe 
County of Somerſet, lying in aj hath endued her Gorge, taking 


{mall low Plain, ſurrounded by 
Bills, out of which iſſue forth 
many Springs of a wondertul 
Vertue, for the Cure of ſeveral 
Diſeaſes from whence it got its 


off her Hood that ſhe may prune 
anc! pick her felt ; and that done, 
Hood her again, and let her near 
the Baton, and taking off her 
Hood, let her bath again as long 


Name. Theſe Waters are hor, of 
1hluetſh colour, and ſtrong ſcent, | 
ind fend forth thin Vapours, and 
in the City are four hot Barts, one 
Triangular, called the Croſs-Bath, | 


as ſhe pleaſes, after which take 
her up, let her pick her ſelf as 
before, and then feed her; but 
if the retuſe the Pain to bath in, 
ſhew her ſme ſmall Piver cr 


rom a Croſs that ſtood formerly | Ercok tor that purpoſe, by this 
in the midſt thereof, and is about uſe of bathing ſhe gains ſtrength 


twenty hve Foot long, and 4s 
"road at one end, the hear of it 


zentler than the reſt, becauſe it 
nas tewer Springs: Another is the 
t-Bath, 1 called; it was fer- 
meriy much hotter than the reſt, 
„en it was not 1o large as it is 
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and a ſharp apperite, and fo er ws 
bold; but give her no waih'd 
Meat that Day whercin {he bath. 
BAT HS; there are ſeveral 
ſorts of them for the curing of 
Diſtembers in Herſes, and parti— 
cularly, 1. For all Swellin s in 


15 
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BAT 
any part of the body, take Muſca- 
dine and Sallat-oyl of each a pint, 
Bay-leaves, and Roſemary of each 
two handtuls, let them boyl halt 
an hour, and being to bath the 
Horſe therewith, the grieved part 
is to be rubbed and chafed with a 
wiſp or Hair-cloth, then put the 
Foot into ſome broad bowl or 
pail, to preſerve the Liquor and 


Herbs, and after bathing bind upon 


the place a piece of Sheep or 
Lambs-skin, with the woolly fide 
innermoſt, and let him ſtand for 
24 hours. 2. For all gowrdy and 
gouty Legs that come by Farcin, 
Scratches, c. take a quart or more 
of Chamber-ly, into which put an 
handtul of Bay- ſalt, a quarter of 
a pound of Soap, a pretty quan- 
rity of Soot, an handtul or two 
of Miſle-roe chopped ſmall, which 
boyl well rogether, and bath wich 
it Morning and Evening. 3. An- 
other very excellent Bath is to 
rake Smallage, Ox-eye, and Sheep 
Suer, of each a hke quantity, chop 
them very ſmall, ſtamp them in a 
Stone Morter, boyl them with 
Man's Urine, and bath therewith 
in a Pail as before, then with 
Thumb-bands made of ſoft Hay, 
firſt wet in cold Water, wrap up 
the Members, as well above as be- 
low the Grief, and to bath an 
Horſe in Salt- water is very whole- 
tome, both for the Horſes skin, and 
tor any Diſeaſe in the Stomach. 
4. But for baching an Horſe that is 
Tired or over Travelled, take of 
Mallows and Sage of each two or 
three handtuls, and a Roſe- Cake, 
which boyl together in Water till 
it be all conſumed, then add there- 


to a god quantity of Butter or 


Saller-oyl, and mix them toge- 


ther, and bath all his Sere Legs 


therc with, with all the parts of 
is Bd, allh let him Blood, and 


therewith, ne xcd with Oyl and 
* [| 


BAY 
Vinegar, prefently anoint his 
Body. 
BATMAN, See Exchange if 
Corn, | 

BATTLE-ROYAL; a tern 
in Cock-fiighting, and implies a 
Fight between either. three, or 
five, or ſeven Cocks all together, 
he that ſtands longeſt gets the 
Day. 
BAVEN; they are Bruſh- 
faggots made with the Bruſh at 
length. . 

BAWRE LL; this is an Hawk 
that for largeneſs and ſhape is 
ſomewhat like the Lanner, but 
hath a longer Body, and ſails; 
ſhe is generally a faſt Goer afore- 
head, and a good Field Hawk, 
and in Incloſures will kill a Phea- 
ſant, but being long-winged js 
unfit for the Coverts. . 

BAY-SALT ; See Salt. 

BAY or PEN, it's a Pond- 
head made up of a great height to 
keep in ſtore of Water; ſo that 
the Wheels of the Furnace or 
Hammer belonginꝑ to an Iron Mill, 
may be driven by the Water com- 
ing thence through a paſſage or 
Flood- gate call'd Penſtoch: It's alſo 


an Harbour where Ships ride at 
Sea, near ſome Port. 

BAT ING; it's a term in Deer- 
hunting; of which after being 


hard run, when they turn their 


Head againſt the Hounds, the 

Huntſmen ſay, They Bay. 
BAYS; Laurus Vulgaris are 
propagated or fuch Suckers and 
Seeds, or Berries which ſhould 
be dropping ripe e're gathered. 
Pliny orders the Berries to be ga- 
thered in February, and ſpread till 
their Sweat be over, then to be 
pur in Dung and fown. Some 
ſteep them in Wine, but Water 
does as well, Others waſh the 
Seeds from their Mucilage, by 
brecking and bruiſing the gluti- 
nous 


mous Berries. The beſt way is to 
jnterrthem with a competent ſcat- 
© tering, as you turrow Peaſe, or 
rather to ter them apart, detend 
chem the firſt two years trom 


beſt in hotteſt Gravel; having 
W firſt paſt theſe Difficulties, Age 
and Culture about the Roots won- 
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piercing Winds. This Aromatick 
Tree loves the ſhade, bur thrives 


derfully auzment its growth, they 
ſometimes grow 30 foot high ind | 


E 2 in diameter; they are fit both 


for Arbour and Palifade-work, fo 

the Gardner underftands when to 

prune and keep chem from grow- 

ing too woody; the Berries are 

cmollient, ſovereign in Diſtempers | 
of the Nerves, Colick, Garga- 

riſms, Baths, Salves, Perfumes, 

and fome uſe the Leaves inſtead 

of Cloves. | 


BEACONS; it's derived 


| 


from the Sx word Ben or 
Beacvian, which is th ſhem Ly a figr:; 
for the better ſecuring the King- 
dom from Foreign Invaſions, there 
are upon certain eminent Places 
of all parts of the Nation, high 
Poles erected, whereon are faſt— 
ned Pitch-barrels, to be Fir'd by 
Night, and a Smoke made by day, 
to give Notice, in a few Hours, to 
the whole Kinzdom, of the ap- 
proaching Invaſion ; and theſe are 
they which we call Beacons: In 
Times of Danger ſome are ſer to 
watch ar every one of. them : 
Hence Beaconage ſignifies Money 
paid rowards the Maintenance of a 
A . 
BEAGLE; See Gaze- hound. 
_BEAKE., this is the upper 
ard ot a Hawks- bill that is crook- 
HEN 
_ BEARING; a term in Cock- | 
fighting, and fiznifies their Fight- 
ing with their bills; or holding 
with the bill and 
heels; 
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ſtriking wich the | 


BEA 
BEAM; this in the Head of 
a Deer is that part which bears 
the Antliers, Royals and Tops 
and rhe little ſtreaks therein are 
call'd Cutters. 1 
BE. AM-FEATH E Rs; theſe 
are the long Feathers ot un Hawks 
Wing. | | 
BEANS, they are of gener?! 
uſe and benefit, tho not {0 uni- 
verſally pr pa arcd as Vee; there 
are ſcveral fonts of them, viz. The. 
great Zarden- bean, middle fort of 
Bean, mall Bean, or Horſe- bean, 
hc. The laſt is uſually fown in 
Plughed Lands, and delights 
princivally in ſtiff and ſtrong 
Ground, but thrives not in that 
hich is light, ſandy, or barren. 
They are proper to be fown in 
Land ar its firſt breaking up, where 
other Grain is intended to be 
{Own afterwards. As ror Gardens 
beans, - they are uſually fer be- 
twint St. Andiews and Chriſtmas 
at the wain of the Moon; but if 
it happen to Freeze hard after 
they are ſpired, it will go near to 
kill them all; therefore the ſureſt 
way is to ſtay till after Candle, mas. 
It's a general Error to Set them 
prom ſcuouſly, tor being planted 
in rows by a Line, it's evident 
they bear much berter, and they 
may be better we ο ed, topp'd or 
gathered; if they be towed or 
planted in the Spring, they muſt 
be ſteeped two or three days in 
Water, and it's better to fet chem 
wich ſticks. . 175 
In gathering of Green Beans for 


the Table, tis the beſt way to cut 


them off with a Kmiie; and not to 
ſtrip them; and atter gathering; 
che Stalks may be cut off near 
the ground, and fo probably a 
ſecond cr:p may riſe before the 
approaching of Winter. 


5 E AR; there are two forts 
{| of this Animal, a Greater and 4 


B E A 


Lefler, the laſt of which is more 
apt to climb Trees than the other; 
they are bred in many Countries, 
(tho none now in England) and are 
as of a ſtrons and courazeous 
temper, ſo of a moſt venereous 
and luſtful Diſpoſition; for the 
Female night and day provoke the 
Males to Copulation, the time of 
which is in the beginning of Win— 
ter, and the manner of it is like 
as a Man's, the Male moving him- 
ſelf upon the Belly of che Female, 
which lies flat on her back, and 
they embrace each other with 
their fore Feet, remaining in the 
Act very long, inſomuch as ſome 
have obſerved, (how true I know 
not) that it chey were very Fat at 
their firſt entrance, they disjoin 
not themſclves again till they be- 
come Lean : When the She-bear 
perceives her felt with Whelp, 
the withdraws into ſome Cave 
or hollow Rock, and there re- 
mins till the brin's forth, which 
js commonly in the Month of 
March, ſometimes two, and ne- 
ver above five in Number, moſt 
part of which are dead one whole 
day after, but the Dam ſo licks 
and warms them with her breath, 
and hugs them in her boſſom, 
tllat ſhe quickly revives them a- 


gain; and in the ſaid plice they 


grow very fat without Meat, e- 
ſpecially the Males, by ſucking 
their fore Feet; and as ſoon as 
the Dam perceives the Cubs to 
grow ſtron, ſhe ſuccles them mo 
longer, but preys abroad upon any 
thing the can meet with, which 
ſhe cats and caſts up again to her 
youn; ones, and {5 tecds them till 
they can prey themſelves. This 
Beaſt is fo cunnn2, that he con- 
veys himſelf backward into his 
Den, that ſo they may put out 
cheir Foot-ſteps from the ſisht of 
the Hunters; and their Nature 


BEA 
being to avoid Cold, they do 
therefore, in the Winter Seaſon, 
hide themſelves, chooſing rather 
to ſuffer Famine than Cold; and 
they lie fer the moſt part three 
or tour Montlis together, and ne- 
ver ſee the Light, fo that when 
they come forth they are ſo daz- 
zcl'd char they ſtagger and recl to 
and fro; and they eat Wake-Robin, 
or Calves Hot, by the acidity 
whereof their Guts (kung to their 
Backs) are enlarged; which is the 
Herb, ſome ſay, they eat to make 
them Sleep ſo long in Winter with- 
out ſence of Cold or Hunger. 
BEARDED HUS K; with 
Floriſts, is a Roſe-husk, or ſuch 
as arc hairy in the edges. 
| BEAR- HUNTING; this 
Beaſt, when he 1s hunted, will 
tollow a Man, but will not run 
upon him, unleſs he is wounded ; 
however, if he comes cloſe, he is 
ſo ſtrong in his Paws, that he 
will ſo hug Man or Dog, as to 
break his Back, or ſqueeze his 
Guts our of his Belly; and they 
will bite a Man's Head to the ve- 
ry Brains; but they are heavy 
and can make no ſpced, and fo 
are always in fight of the Dogs, 
| and will not ſtand at a Bay, as a 
; Boar, but fly wallowing; yet if 
the Hounds ſtick in, they will 
Fight valiantly in their own De- 
tence; ſometimes ſtauding up- 
right cn their hinder For, Which 
is a fin of Fear and Cowardiſc, 
for they Fight ſtzuteſt and ſtrong- 


4 


lt on All-fours, | | 
They have an excellent ſcent 
and ſmell further off than any 
other Beaſt, except the Boar, 
far in a whole Foreſt they will 
ſmell out a Tree laden with Maſt : 
Bur not to digreſs; The beſt 
1nding of them is with a Leam- 
Hoon, but in caſe ot the want 
of ſuch an one, you may tre'l at- 


cer 
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der a Bear as we do after a Buck or 


Roe, and they may be lodged or 
nccd in like manner, and when 
they come trom their feeding they 


ee — — 


commonly beat the High-ways 


and beaten Paths, and where ſoe- 


ver they go out, you may be ſure 


—— — 


they are gone c their Dens, for 


they uſe no doublings or ſubtleties; 
they may be hunted with Hounds, 
Maitiffs, or Grey-Hounds, but tor 
4 more tpeedy execution, Maſtiffs 
may be mingled among theHounds, 
for they will pinch the Bear and 
ſo provoke him to anger, till at 
laſt they bring him to a Bay, or 
elſe drive him out of the plain 
int) the Covert, not. letting him 
at reſt till he fizht in his own de- 
tence: They arc alſo chaſ-.! and 
killed with Bows, Bour-Spears, 
Darts and Swords; and n t only 
ſo, but taken in Snares, Cave- 
Pits, and with other Engines. 
BEARS-EARS, AURICULE; 
they are Flowers in very great e- 
ſteem, and whereof there is very 
great variety, they being divided 
into Single, Sclt- colours, Single- 
ſtriped, double Self coloured, and 
double ſtrived Flowers; the ſingle 
Selt-colour, as the reſt, have 
green thick Leaves and broad, of 
various ſeizes, ſome ſmooth and 
plain on the edges, others downy 
and jagged, or purled edged; 
the Stalks in colour are like unto 
the Leaves, from the midſt where- 
they ſpring, and on their Tops 
are many Flowers like Cowſlips, 
conſiſting of five tmall Leaves 
partęd at the ends with a white 
Circle hollow down to the ſmall 
Cups they ſtand in, wherein when 
the Flower falls appear ſmall round 
Heads with a prick in the middle 
that contains Seeds, ſmall and 
brown; the Root is white, long 
and ſtringy; and the kinds of 
theſe are various #5 wel} #5 ths 
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reſt, and fo many as to be too 
long to be enumerated, 

Bur as to their flowering ſome 
few do it in the end of 4%, the 
reit in Muy; and ſome again in 
the Months oppoſite to thai n- 
tioned; but then their Flyers 
are weakcr ard not ſo glorious; 
they are to be planted fo as to be 
ſhaded from the Mid- Day ſcorch- 
ing oi de Sun, in a rich Soil; and 
the be compꝭ ſiciou for them is 
well r. cred Neats dung, Fload- 


Sands r Brook Sands, and Wil 


— 


— 
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low Earch, which is the rotten 
duſt of an old Mouldred Willow 
Tree, all mixed , and fitted to a fine 
compoſition of Mold, which they 
moſt delight in; but tor the com- 
mo ner ſert a coarter Bed will ſerye; 
and they muſt be fer a Foot aſund, 
er, becauſe of their ſpreading, and 
will endure all Weathers: But the 
beſt is fer in Pots or Boxes, fo as 


in Summer co be ſhitted into 


the Shade, in the Winter to the 
Sun, and are either tranſplanted 


yearly into a freſn Mould; or in Au- 
2ujt when the Roots were divided; 


let ſome of che old be taken a- 
way and new Muuld put thereto; 


in ſetting them a wide hole muſt 


be opened, with a riſing le.t in 
the middle, whereon the Root is 
placed, and every fibrill fpread 
round about it, ſo as not to cruſh 
one another, they will the bettet 
draw their nouriſnment and flou- 
riſh accordingly; then they are 
to be covered with Earth; and 
ſoundiy daſh'd with Water, after 
which they will need no more un- 
leſs the Tear be very dry; they 
are to be preſerved as much as may 
be from Winrers wet; bur cold 
they can endure, well enough; 
They muſt not be Houſcd, they 
afe better plexfed with open Air: 


| Aﬀtet the Flowers are paſt; and 
; that che 1 7 begin to turn yel- 
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low, the Seed at Top will be near 


ripe, for which reaſon the round- 
Sced Veſſel is carefully to be ob- 
ſerved, and if a ſmall hole and 
black be found therein, the Seeds 
are to be gathered, leaſt they fall 
out and be loſt unawares; and the 
ſime being thus ready, gently cut 
the Stalks, that the Seed be not 
ſtirr' d, the beſt being at the top, 
and will fly away firſt, keeping the 
tops upricht for that Reaſon, in 
which poſſtion they are to be tied 
up together, with a looſe Paper 
about them, but faſtned with the 
Stalks at the bottom, that any 
Seeds comming out might be ſa- 
ved therein, an Ounce thereof be- 
ing worth a Pound of that forced 
cut: They are to be fer agaiaſt a 
Sunny Window, ty'd to the Bars 
thereof, and what are not the 
Sun will there ripen. About the 
firſt of September, having boxes 
of 8 or 10 Inches deep, and what 
ſquare or length you will, prop rci- 
oned to the quantity of Seed you 
have; they muſt be filled halt full 
of fine fitted rich and light 
Earth, rotted Cow-dung, and San- 
dy Earth proportionably mixed, 
which gentiy prefs'd down with 
a broad Truel, leaves the ſurface 
ſmooth, whcreon Willow-Earth 
is to be fifred through a fine Scive, 
a Finger and an half or more 
thick, as equal as may be, leaving 
the ſame light and unpreſs'd, and 


having ſeparated the Secds from 


their Husks or C0om-Beds, with a 
Seive that Sceds will bur juſt paſs 


through, you may wait for a driz- | 


lins or ſmall Rain, then the Sceds 
muft be fowed in Boxes, Caſes, or 


Pots prepared for them, and ſet 
out in ſuch Rain, without cover- 


ing them with any Earth, for the 
Rain will drive the Sced as far as 
it's neceſſary into the pure Sit- 
red lizht Mould, always obſerving 
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in what Seed foever, the ſmaller it 


is the ner the Earth muſt be 
wherein it is Wed, and that they 
may racher be choaked or bur- 
thened with too much covering, 
than receive prejudice by none at 
all. The Secds being thus ſown, 
they muſt be left to ſtand all Win- 
ter in a tree Air and Sun, and at 
the beginning of Aprill removed 
into Shades, for then they will 
begin to Spring and Peep, when 
one hot glcam of the Sun deſtroys 
them; let them continue ſo po- 
ſited, giving them ſome gentle 
watering till they arrive to ſome 
conſiderable bigneſs, when ſuch 


of them as grow too thick are to 


be tranſplanted, but dexterouſly, 
into a prepared Bed for them, 
half a foor aſunder, where they 
ſhould remain till they come to 
bear Flowers, while the reſt may 
continue in Boxes till you intend 


| to ſow more in their places, at- 


ter the former directions; ſome 


will bear by that time, the reſt 


the Spring following. See the 


Ground into which they are tranſ- 


planred be rich and good, and 
that your expectation may not be 
fruſtrated, the Sced ſown muſt be 
gathered from good Flowers, ſuch 
as have good white Eyes that will 
not waſh ; let the other colour 
be what it will except yellow. 
BEARING CLAWS; 
thus Cock-fithrers call in a Cock 
the Forcmoſt Toes on which he 


goes, which if they be hurt or 


gravelled he cannot fight. 
BEASTS AND FOULS 


OF WARREN, are the Hare, 
Coney, Pheaſant, and Parridge. 


See them in their proper places. 
BEASTS OF CHASE, are 
five, viz. The Buck, the Doe, 
the Fox, the Martern, and the 


Roe; which See under their Heads. 


BEAT- 


3 


„„ 7, 
BEATING or TAPPING; 
thus they call the noiſe made by 
che Hare in Bucking-time, 
BEATING OF HEMP; 
when it has been ſwingled a ſe- 
cond time, and that the Hurds 
thereof have been layed by, you 
ſhall rake the Strikes, and dividing 
them into dozens and halt dozens, 
make them up into great thick 
Roles, and then as it were broach- 
ing them, or ſpitting them upon 


long ſticks, ſet them in the cor- 


ner of ſome Chimney where they 
may receive the heat of the Fire, 
and there let them be dryed ex- 
cC.eedingly; then take them and 
lay themin a round Trough made 
for that purpoſe, as many as can 
conveniently lie therein, and there 
with Bectles beat them exceeding- 
ly, till they handle both without 
and within as plyant as can be, 
without any hardneſs or roughneſs 
to be felt or perciev ed; then they 
are to be taken trom the Trough, 
and open the rough Rowler, and 
divide tlie ſtrikes ſeverally, as at 
tirſt; and if any of them be in- 
tufficiently beaten, roll them up 
and beat them over as before. 
BE AV ER; this is an Animal 
differring but a little from an Ot- 
ter, but in his Tail, being of a 
colour ſomewhat yellow interſper- 
ſed with aſh, which ſtands our 
before the ſhorter Hairs double 
their length, and are neat and 
{oft like an Otters. The River Ti- 
Vy in Wales was once famous for 
this Beaft, which is of an Amphi- 
bious Nature, living both on Land 
and Water, both freſh and Salc, 
kecping the laſt in the Day time, 
and the firſt in the Night; but 
without Water they cannot live, 
for they participate much of the 
nature of Fiſh, which may be ga- 
thered from their Tails and hin- 
der Legs; They are aboyz the big- | 


IG 
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neſs of a Country Cur, Head ſhort, 
{mall round Ears, Tecth very long, 
the under Teeth ſtindins cur be- 
yond their Lips the breadth ot 3 
Fingers, and the upper about halt 
a Finger, being very broad, crook- 
cd, ſtrong and ſharp, ſtandiny ve- 
ry deep in their Mouths, where- 
with they defend themſclves a- 
gainſt Beaſts, rake Fiſhes as it were 
upon Hooks, and will gnaw Trees 
atunder as big as a Man's Thigh; 
their fore Feet are like Dogs, and 
the hinder like Gceſe, made as it 
were on purpoſe to go on Land, 
and ſwim in Water, but the Tail 
is without Hair, and Scaly, like a 
Fiſh, the breadth of fix Fingers, 
and half a Foot long: They are 
commonly very good Food. 

BEAVERHUNTING; 
when this Beaſt is hunted and is in 
danger to be taken, he bires off 
his own Stones, (as ſome ay) 
knowing he is thus purſued tor 
them only; but this cannot be, 


like a Boars, ſo as it's impoſſible 
to come at them; but the com- 
mon method of hunting them is 


thus; when their Caves are found, 


| wherein are ſeveral Chambers 
built one over another by the Wa- 


deſcend according as che Water 
rites or falls, then they make a 
breach therein, into which they 


Beaver perceiving, he flies ii ſtant- 


there defends himfelt with his 
Teeth till all his building is raſed, 


ments: They are Creatures that 
cannot dive long under Water 
but muſt put up their Heads fer 
breath, which being ſeen by 
tuck as are Hunting chen, they 


kill them with Gun het or 
| ba”. 


ſince they are fo ſmall and placed 


ter ſide, for them to aſcend or 


put in a little Dog, which the 


ly to the end ot his Cave, and 


and he expoſed to his Enemies, 
who kill him with proper Inſtru- 


Speany 
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Spears: Thoſe Skins are beſt 
which are blackeſt. | 

BEAVY OF QUAILS, by 
this term is meant no other than 
2 brood erf young Quails, 

BECK; is a Brook or Rivulct. 

BEDDING: this is a Term 
uſed by Huntlmen for the Lodging 
of a Roe, for they fay, 4 Roe 
Beddeth. | 
BEDEREPE or EIDREPE; it 
was a Service ſome Tenants were 
antiently b-und to perform, viz. 
To reap their Landlord's Corn at 
Harveſt, as ſome yet are tied (more 
eſpecially in Wales, ) to give 
them one or two Days Work, cal- 
led in ſome places Phar- Days. 
' BEDFORDSHIRE; is an 
Inland County, bounded on the 
Eaſt and South by Cambridge- ſh ve 
and Hartford - ſpire; on the Weſt 
by Buckingham-ſhirz; and on the 
the North by NO t hmpton and 
 Huntingdon-ſhires, and reaches in 
length from North to South ten- 
ty four Miles, and avout fourteen 
in breadth; in which extent of 
Land its ſaid to contain Two hun- 
dred and ſisty thouſand Acres, 
and Twelve rhoufand one hundred 
and ſeventy Houſes; the whole is 
divided into ninchundreds, where 
in are an Hundred and ſixtcen 
Pariſhes, and mine Marker Towns, 
whereof the County-Town alſo is 
Priviled=cd to ſend Members to 
Parliament. The River 0½½ di- 

vides this Corenty into two parte, 

where the North ſide 15 the 1 f. 
Fruitful. and the better Wos ded 
of the two; the South tide: is 
leaner, but nor alt ether barren, 
for it yielCs as large Cr ps of Bar 
ley and that go>d too, as ati; 


County in Engiand Irs Air is al | 


W temperate enough. 


"BEECH, is of tO or three 


kinds, and numbered am ngſt rhe 


Glandifcrou Trees, Tho Mou | 


BEE 
tain· Beech is the whiteſt and beſt 
for the Turner; the wild or Ficld- 
Beech is of a blacker colour and 
more durable; they are both raiſ- 
ed from the Maſt ard governed 
like the Oak; but if you deſięn a 
Nurſery, you muſt uſe the Maſt as 
you uſe the Aſh, ſowing them in 
Autumn or later, even after Ja- 
ruary, or rather nearer tlie Spring, 
to preſerve them from the Ver- 
min: They are likewiſe to be 
planted of young Secdlings drawn 
out of the places where fruitful 
Trees abound, In Tranſplanting 
chem cut of only the Boughs and 
the bruiſed parts, two inches from 
the Stem to within a yard of the 
Top, but be ſparing of the Roct, 
They make ſpreading Trees, and 
noble Shades with their gliſtering 
Leaves, being fer at forty Foot 
diſtance, but they grow taller and 
and more upright in the Forcſts. 
in Valleys where they ſtand warm 
they grow to a ſtupendious height, 
tho the Soil be ſtony and barren, 
lſo on the ſides and tops of high 
Hills and chalky Mountains, cfpe- 
cially inſinuating their Roors into 
:heſe ſeemingly impenetrable 
dluces, Virgil ſays, it will gratr 
with the Cheſnut. It makes 
Diſhes, Trays, Rimbs for Buckets, 
Trenchers, Dretler-boards. It is 
uſed alſo by the Wheeler and 
yner fur large Screws; and by 
he Upholſterer tor Sellys, Chairs, 
tools, Bedſteads, Cc. Its allo 

ed tor Bellows, Shovels and 
v pade-Grafts; and its bark ſer vc 
Pr Hats fer Fiſhers Nerts iuſtead 
f C rk; its alſo uſed for Fuel 
nd Cal, tho one of rhe lcaſt 
ſting, Irs Shavings arc made uic 
for fining ot Wine. Petey 
re}. entius Writes, that the Aſhes 
f ic wich proper mixtures is Cx- 
cellent ro make Glaſs. I the Tim- 


Her lie alrogerher under Water, j! 
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js little inferiour to Elm. The 


Scale of this Wood makes Scab- 
© .hards and Band-boxes. Bces de- 


light to hive in the cavitics of 


this Tree. It is exceeding obnox- 
jous to the Worm where it lies 
dry, or wet and dry; ſome ap- 
prove it much for Cars. The 
Maſt of it fattens Swine and Deer, 
and ſometimes ſupplics Men in- 


ſtcad of Bread. Chios endured a 
memorable Siege by the help of 


this Maſt. In ſome parts of France 
they grind the Buck in Mills; it 
affords a ſweet Oyl, which poor 
People eat moſt willingly. The 
Leaves gathered about the Fall be- 
fore they are much Froſt bitten 
afford the beſt and eaſieſt Matraſ- 
ſes in the World to lay under our 
Quilts inſtead of Straw, becauſe, 
beſides their ſoſtneſs, they conti- 
nue ſweet for ſeven or eight Years, 
and are not unpleaſant to lie on 
alone. When prun'd it heals the 
ſcar again immediately, and is not 
pt to put forth again fo hon as 
other Trees, The ſtagnant Wa- 
ter in che hollow of this Tree, 
cures the moſt obſtinate Tetter- 


Scabs and Scurts in Man or Beaſt, 


the part being fomented with it. 
The Leaves chaw'd are wholeſom 
tor the Gums and Teeth. Some 
may be driven to feed upon its 
Maſt about the end of Auzujt, 
BEE-HIVES; there are ſe- 
veral ſorts of them uſed in ſeve- 
ral Countrys, but two forts are ge- 
ncral in uſe in England, either 
Wicker-Hives made with ſplits of 
Wocd, and daubed with Cow— 
Loom tempered tor that end; or 
Straw-Hives made with good 
Wheaten Straw bound with Bram- 


ble, which are the beſt and moſt 


urtual, that are not comman: The 
| Wicker-Hives are ſtill in fault, for 
| the Loom moulders away upon e- 

very occation, which is no wiſe 


| 


B EE 
good for Bees, who love not to 
have any vents open but their 
Doors; now as to the form and 
bigneſs of an Hive there arc d. 
verſities of opinions, fume pre- 
terring that of three fect, and 
one in breadth, or of two foot 
broad and two foot high, neither 
of which can be convenient; but 
thar form which is moſt round 
and in quantity about halt a buſhel 


and upwards, is moſt in uſe, and 


is eſtecincd rhe beſt way and fitteſt 
ze for the purpoſe ; but for 
{ſmaller Swarms there are ſome 


under half a buſhel; but beſides 
the abovementioned, Hives may 


be made of Boards, either of an 
eight · ſquare form joyned together, 


or round with Hoops like a Milk- 


pul, flat on the top, in which, 
it they are made of Wood that 
has no un{avory ſcent or taſte, the 


Bees will dchight, and breed as well 


as in cither of the others; they 
will laſt many Tears, and are 
freer from the injuries of the 
Weather, and many other ca- 
ſualties they are ſubje& to, pro- 


vided chey are made with dry ſea- 
fſoned Wood that is not apt to 


ſhrink; and in thefe wooden 
Hives may be made ſeveral Glaſs 
Windows, at what height or di- 
ſtance you pleate, not only for 
the obſervation of tlicir Work, 
whereby with much facility and 
delight may be perceived how tar 


they proceed, and in what time, 


but they may have the more light, 
a principal help and encourage- 
ment to their labours; and toeve- 
ry one of theſe Windows there 


ſhould be a ſmall light wooden 


Shutter to haſp on the our fide in 


cold Weather, and at ſuch time 


as the Sun ſhines in that part of 


the Hive, it being ſubject to both 

extreams of heat and cold, yer 

ſo as that they may be taken 
8 down 
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down at pleaſure for your inſpe- 
ction, and ſucn as are trom the 
Sun-wards muſt al ways be let down 
during the Suramer. 

There being moreover an ex- 
periment cf ſuch fort of Hives 
publiſned by Mr. Hartlip in his 
Common-Wealth of Bees, as invent- 
ed by one Mr. William Mew at 
Eaſtlinton in Glceſterſhire ; take it 
in his Words. The Invention (ſays 
he) is a fancy that ſuits with the 
Nature of that ſort of Creature; 
they are much taken with their Gran- 
deur, and double their Tasks with 
delight: I took (continues he) 14 
N out of one of the tranſparent 
ves, double the quantity of others,they 
quickly paid all their charges with 
their profit, doubled it with pleaſure, 


And in another place thus, They 


ſerve only to give me an account of 
the daily incomes, whereby, if I 
ſpend half an Hour after Dinner or 
Supper, I know what hath been done 
that Day. I can ſhew my Friends 
the Queen's Bed, ſometimes her Per- 


ſon and her Retinue : She afforded. 


me fourteen quarts or near upon in one 
Tear, and if the reſt afford ten a- 
piece I think it à fair gain; there is 
not an Hive to be ſeen about my 
Houſe, nor a Child ſtung in an Tear, 
My Apiary conſiſte of a Row of lit- 


tle Houſes two ſto ies high, two foot 
a. part, which I find as cheap at ſe. 
ven Tears end as ftraw Hackles, 


and far more handſome, 
Further in the ſaid Book there 
5 a Deſcription made of an Hive 


of an octogonal form, with a 


Glaſs Window on the back fide 
thereof, for the obſervation of 
their Work, the reſt of the in- ſide 
being lined with Matt made of 
Ruſhes, and three of theſe being 
{er one on the other, with open 
paſſages betwixt each of them, 
and two Swarms being put in to- 
gether in Ach, and placcs to go 


— 
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in only left open in the low- 
ermoſt, but all the Paſſage-holes 
open trom Box to Box; in the 
middlemoſt they firſt began their 
C mbs, then in the lowermuſt be. 
tore tne middlemoſt was full; and 
ſo continued till they had filled 
both; but before they had quite 
finiſned they began to make two 
lictle Combs in the upper Box; 
theſe in the lower Stories were 
well replcniſhed with Honey, and 
ſuddenly, but thoſe little Combs 
in the upper they quite deſerted. 

There are ſeveral other Forms 
and Deſcriptions of Bee- Hives 


that may be uſeful; but to the 


manner of dreſſing a new one 
before a ſwarm be put into it, the 
inſides muſt be as ſmooth as may 
be from the ends of the Sticks 
and Straws, which much 1ncom- 
modes the Bees, who ſpend much 
of their time in gnawing them off, 


as in the Night time may be obſer- 
ved a few Days after the Hiving; 


and when the greateſt ſlits and 


Straws have been picked out, the 


infide muſt be rubbed over with a 


Sand-Stone, then ſinged with a 


little lame of Straw and wiped 
clean, And now before we have 
done with theſe Hives the ſplit- 


ting of them muſt not be preter- 


| 


mitted; and tlie uſual way of do- 


ing it to the ordinary Strawn, and 
daubed Hives every Country-man 
knows full well; but for our 
Wooden or Glafs Kives fome pre- 


{ſcribe that there be three down 


right Sticks from the top to the 
bottom, and about two ſmall 
Hoops faſtned into them at conve- 
nient diſtances, which will very 


well ſerve for the faſtning and 
ſupporting the Combs: Ir's beſt to 
let the perpendicular ſticks extend 
to the bottom, for the Bees 


the better, to crawl up by 


them into the Combs; but you 
en ae 18 Ones, ee 


* 
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may have only down-right Sticks, 
For any other 1 placed, as beſt 
ſuits with the Hi; 
fs chat there be not too wide in- 
tervals between. 


rm of the Hive, 


BEES: are ſmall but numerous 


L inſects and nev. r idle but in the 


4 extreame ſt Colds and wet Seaſons, 
put to gather Hney are out early 


a 

N 

3 

LS 8 
8 

2 
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in the M.rning, where they may 
be heard like Swarms hui ning on 


the Lime-Trees by Sun riſing, 


- when they ſend *orch the fra- 


grant ſcents irom the Bloſſoms, 


and in the Evening late, they re- 
turn from their hard yet pleaſant 
© Labours, | 


| At feſſe multa referunt ſe noFe mi- 


noares 


Crura thymo plena, &c. Virg. 


| But thoſe that Touthful be and in 


their prime, 


Late in the Night return laden with 
Thyme; 


a 


on every Buſh and Tree about they 


ſpread, | | 

And are with Caſſia and rich Saf- 
fron fed. | 

on Purpul Daffodills and Lindons 

| tall | | 

All reſt at orce, at once they Labour 
all-- 

Early they march and ſtay till Even- 

ing drives 5 

Them from ſweet Fields and Fod to 
ſheltring Hives. 


Nay, it's 6bſervable, idleneſs is 
15 hareful a Vice among them, 
that they will tolerate it in none, 
fave their Sovereign, but every 
cne is buſied either abroad in ga- 
thering their Food, or at home 
in building Combs, feeding their 
young, or ſome other imploy- 
ment. . 


B E E 


labirem 
Experiuntur. 


Mindful of Winter labour in the 
Spring, 


bring. 


made 


Lab ur abroad; othres at home are 
ſtay d 


Gum, 


ney-Comb. 
E 

There are no Creatures that 
Hive at more unity than they, all 
things being in common between 


the injuries done to another; 
their labours are not compulſive; 
and no living Creature can be kept 


pleaſure and profit than theſe, 
which take up ſo little room, pro- 


no great attendance; and being 
therefore found fo beneficial an 


to put them into other Hives 
without endangering them going 
forth in Swarm to ſeck another, 
without any great ſucceſs; and the 


ing in eyery wooden Bee-Hive 
with Glaſs Windows, a large Pipe 
about two Inches ſquare in the 
Clear, coming from the top of the 
Hive to the bottom, open at both 


Becs might aſcend freely up the 


Wood may be fitted into the Pipe 
to prevent the Bees from gr 


any Combs therein, untill ſuch 


] 
| 


time 


Venturaq, hyemis memores æſtate 


And to the publickh fore they profit 


For ſome provide, and by a compact 


To lay Narciſſus Tears and yielding 
As the firſt Ground-Work of the Ho- 


them, and one ready to revenge 


about an Houſe that will give more 
vide their own Food, and require 
Inſect, divers attempts have been 


made by many ingenious Perſons, 


moſt probable way is, that hav- 


ends, and cut at the hottom of 
the four ſides arch-wiſe, that the 


Pipe on every fide; a piece of 
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time as the ſwarm put in it ſnould 


fill the Hive; then may be placed 
- one of the ſame ſort and faſhion- 
ed Hives on the top of the for- 
mer, with his Door open alſo (ha- 
ving firſt taken out the ſtopple fit- 
ted to the Pipe) that the Bees from 
the bottom out of their Work, 
may aſcend through that Pipe in- 
to the newly placed Hive; and 
when they have once diſcovered 
this way they will doubtleſs take 
to it rather than ſwarm abroad, 
whereby it's probable Stocks may 
be multiplied by placing Hive up- 


on Hive, ad infinitum, and driving 


the Bees into them. 

Now, where the multiplication 
of your Stocks is deſigned, the 
beſt way is to make the Hives 
ſmaller, but where you aim at a 
great quantity of Honey, there 
they are to be made greater; fo 
that in caſe a Perſon cannot 
prevail in one, yet it ſure- 

ly may be a conſiderable ad- 
vantage 
for the temperature or the Wea- 


ther, a mild, calm and flouriſhing 


Spring is good for Swarms, and 
they will be the earlier; and in fuch 
an one about the middle of May, 
you muſt begin ro look our, 
and to obſerve as much as may 
be the uſual Signs that pre- 
ecdes their ſwarming, that you 
may be more watchful over thoſe 
that require it. When the Hives 
are full, before which they will 
never Swarm, they will caſt our 
their Prones, yea rho' they be not 
quite grown; they will hover about 
the Doors in cold Evenings and 
Mornings. You will find moiſt- 
neſs and ſwearing upon the Stool, 
and they may be obſerved to run 
luſtily up ard down, to lie out in 


ſultry Evenings and Mornings, 


and to go in again when the Air 
is clear: If the Weather be warm 


in the other; and as| 


| 
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and calm they deligh to riſe, e. 
ſpecially in an hot gleam, after 3 
Shower or gloomy Cloud, hath 
ſent them home together; Then 
fometimes they gather together at 
the Door without, when they are 
leen to begin to hang in ſwarm— 
ing-time, and not before; and 
then it is certain they will preſent. 
ly riſe if the Weather hold: But 
to lie forth continually under the 
Stool, or behind the Hive, eſpe- 
cially towards the middle of Jure, 
is a ſign or cauſe of their not 
ſwarming; for when they have 
once taken to lie without, the Hive 
will always ſeem empty, as cho 
they wanted Company, when they 
will have no mind to Swarm, nor 
yet in much windy or ſtormy Wes. 
ther, when otherwiſe they are 
ready for it, which makes them 
alſo lie out, and the more indiſpo- 
ſes them to it: But yet there is a. 
nother cauſe of their lying abroad, 
and that is, hot and dry Weather, 


eſpecially after the Solſtice, whien 


cauſing plenty of Honey both in 
Plants and Dews, their Minds are 
ſo ſet upon that chief Delight, 
that they have no leiſure to Swarm, 
tho they might moſt ſafely come 


abroad in ſuch Weather. 


In order therefore, to make 
Bees Swarm, keep the Hive as 
cool as may be, by watering and 
ſhaddowing both it and the place 
where it ſtands, and then enlarg- 
ing the Door to give them Air, 


move the cluſter gently with 


our Bruſh and drive them 
in: If they ſtill lie forth and will 
not Swarm, then the next calm 
and warm Day about Noon, whilſt 
the Sun ſhines, let the better part 
be put in with your bruſh, and 
the reſt gently ſwept away from 
the Stool, not ſuffering them to 
cluſter again; and thoſe riſing in 
the calm heat of the Sun, by their 


noiſe, 
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iſe, as tho, they were ſwarming, 
Wii! make the others come forth, 
Vvechaps, unto them, and fo 
I $ warm together. | 

E Many other ways have been at- 
tempted to make them Swarm, 4s 
vy placing a large Pewter Charger 
or Platter, under the cluſter of Bees 
E” :; thcy are hanging out in the 
bon of che Sun which will pre- 
vent them; elſe the ſmooth par- 
na of rhe Ground under them, 
nnd covering the ſame with Sand, 
muy probably effect it; elſe ſome 
are of opinion, that in caſe the 
Combs be built ſo, that they range 
from the back of the Hives to the 
E Bee-hole, and not from one fide 
towards an other, but fo that the 
Bees may go directly againſt the 
edge of the Combs, that they will 
be more apt to Swarm, than it 
tley went againſt the flat of them, 
and the error of the Bees in rang- 
ing their Combs, may be rectified, 


by new cutting of the Bee-hole 


ä 


in the Winter. Bur there are o- 


thers who have ſaid, in caſe the 
ies be made narrower at the 
bottom, than upwards, that they 
will be more apt to Swarm, than 
when the bottom is broad; and it 
none of theſe Methods wil! do to 
provoke them to Swarm, but that 
they lie ſtill, then rear the Hive 
endugh to let them in, and cloom 
vp all the skirts but the Door, and 


upon the failure of this Experi- 


ment, it may be concluded there 
„ - | 
gut ror ſigns of After-ſwarms 
they are more certain; for when 
the Prime-fwarm is gone, about 
the $ch or 1oth Evening after, 
when another Brood is ready, and 
1/ain hath over-tilled the Hive;the 
next Prince begins to tune in his 
treble Voice, a mournful craving 
Note, where in a day or two the 
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| craving in a Baſs Note, and as it 


were concent. In the Morning 
before they Swarm, they approach, 
near the Stool, where they call 
ſomewhat longer; and at the very 
time of Swarming deſcend to the 
Stool, where anſwering one an- 
other in a more earneſt manner, 
with thicker and ſhriller Notes, 
the Multirude come haſtily forth; 
but in caſe the prime Swarm be 
broken, the ſecond will both call 
and ſwarm the ſooner for it; 
ſometime the 2d, 3d, 4tt day, 
bur uſually within a Fortnight 
and it ſo happens, now and then, 
that a Swarm will cauſe another 


that year. 


When the Swarm is riſing, the 
uſual cuſtom 1s to play them a fir 
of Mirth upon a Pan, Rettle, Ba- 
ſon, or ſome ſuch-like Inſtrument, 
upon pretence to gather them to- 


ether, and make them ſettle; tho 


ſome think this practice begets a 
fear in them, which makes them 
light on the next place; while 
others are of opinion it proceeds 
from their delighting in the noiſe, 


tho' this, by experience, is tuund 
to be both a needleſs, ridiculous, 


and injurious Joy, becauſe all 
noiſe diſquiets and hurts them: 
But if they fly aloft, and are 


like to be gone, Duſt may be flung 


amongſt them ro bring them 
down. | | ; 


As to the hiving part, when 
the Swarm hath made choice f 


lighting-place, where they may 
be quickly ſcen to knit together 
in a form of a cone or cluſter of 
Grapes, and that they are there 


tully ſettled, and that the Cone 


hath been a while at the biggeſt, 
make choice of 4 Hive propor- 


tionable to the bigneſs of the 


Swarm, out of the ſtore you have 


of ſeveral Hives of different ſizes, 


gucen may be heard to make her! that the Bees may go near to fill 
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it that year; but a Swarm ſhould 
be rather under-hived, than over- 
hived; this being done, the Hive 
may be rubb'd wich ſweet Herbs, 
ſuch as Thyme, Savory, c. and 
with a branch of Hazel, Oak, or 
Willow; or rather of the ſame 
Tree where the Hive lighted, 
Let the Bee-hive be wiped clean, 
and dip ſuch Sprig or Branch in- 
to Mead, or fair Water with a 
little Honey, or with Milk and 
Salt, er Salt only, and therewith 
beſprinkle the Hive; then having 
drank a cup of Beer, and waſhed 
your Hands and Face therewich, 
or beiag otherwiſe defended, if 
the Bees hang upon a Bough, ſhake 
them into the Hive, and ſet the 
ſame upon a Mantle or Cloth, or 
the Ground, as is uſual, or elſe 
the Bough, if ſmall, may be cut off, 
and laid on the Mantle; c. and 
the Hive ſet over it, which is the 
better way: If the Bees light near 
the Ground, lay the Cloth under 


them, and the Hive over, and 


wipe gently ſuch as gather toge- 
ther without the Hive with a Bruſh, 
and rub the place with Mugworrt, 
Wormwood, Arch-angel, or other 
noi ſom Herbs, upon which fer the 
Swarm as near as may be to the 
lighting-place, till all be quiet, 
and every one knows his own 
Home. If it ſo happen that a 
Swarm part, and light near one 
another, let the greater alone, 
and difturb the leſſer, who will 
fly to their fellows; but if not in 
ſight, then they muſt be both 
hived, in two ſeveral Hives brought 
together, and ſhaken out of one 
Hive on the Mantle whereon the 
other ſtands, and the full one 
place upon them, and they will 
JJ. 
If it happens that the Swarms 
come late, after the middle of 


\ 
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| under the quantity of a Peck, put J | 


to or three of them together, 
whether they riſe in the ſame day 
or in divers; for by this uniting 
they will labour carefully, gather 
ſtore of Wealth, and ul de- 
tend themſelves againſt all Ene. 
mies. There are various ways of 
uniting them; but the beſt is to 
place the Hive wherein you have 
newly put your Swarm you in. 
tend to drive into another, in a 
place that the skirts may be up- 
permoſt, and ſet the other upon 
chem, binding them about the 
Skirts with a long Towel, and ſo 
let them ſtand till the Morning, 
and the Bees will all aſcend, chat 
you may next Morning ſet the re- 
ceiver on a Stool; and thus three 
or four Swarms may be put togc- 
ther, but they muſt be united the 
ſame Evening, or the next at fur- 
theſt that they Swarm, leſt having 
made Combs, they are the more 
unwilling to part from them. 
As ſoon as the Swarm has en- 


1 the Hive, they immediately 


(the Weather permitting) gather 
Wax and build Combs, fo that in 
a few days time they will have ſex 
veral large ones ready, about 
which they lie fo thick, that it's 
impoſſible one quarter of them 
can be employ'd ar once, till the 
Combs are brought to a confider- 
able length; then a great part may 


be employ'd in filling them, while | 


the reſt finiſh their Cells or Combs; 
and in our tranſparent Hives it 
may be obſerved, thro' the Glaſs, 


how they carry up their far-fetch⸗- 


ed Goods, what a mighty fiir 
7 make, and how perperually 
buſie 

day, when moſt of chem are a- 


broad, eſpecially towards the end 
of Summer, you may alſo diſcern 
their Combs and Cells to be fillec 


they are; and in a clear } 


with bright and clear Wee | 
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the young Bees are fir for Service, 


and are abroad, which are thoſe 


” chiefly that hide ſo much of their 
Combs. 


Now, in reſpect of the numbers 


of thoſe little Inſects, they begin 
to leſſen towards the end of Sum- 
mer; for in their proſperity of 
Swarming-time, and foon atter, 
they are more numerous, than in 
the Autumn or Winter, as may 
be eaſily diſcerned between the 


9 
s * 2 
>; . 


quantity and number ot a Swarm, 


and thoſe you kill when you take 
them; for the Bees of the laſt 


year's breed, do now, by dezrees, 


© periſh; their Wings, thro” their 
extraordinary Labour, decay ing and 


failing them; ſo that a year and a 
little more is the uſual Age of a 
Bee, and the Young only of tlie 
laſt Spring ſurvive and preſerve 
| the Kind till the next: Beſides this 


ſoon decay of Nature, many other 
things are injurious to them, ſuch 


| as noiſe, which yet may be re- 
| medied by the right Scituation of 


the Apiary ; ſmoak and ill ſmell 


| which are very offenſive to them; 
ill weather, as Winds, Ran, Hear, 
| Cold, c. prevented allo by the 

| potition of the Apiary; Mice, 


Birds, and other devouring Crea- 
tures; as well as noiſom ones, 
ſuch as Toads, Frogs, Snails, Spi- 
ders, Moths, gyc. Neither are 


Hornets and Waſps, in ſuch years 


wherein they abound, ſhorr of 
injuring them, by robbing them 
of their Wealth, and the deſtru- 
ction of all, which may be ſeen 
under their ſeveral Heads. But 
Bees themſelves prove {.;metimes 
the greateſt Enemies, by fighting 
and robbing, unto which teveral 
occaſions provoke them, and which 
if the Battle be newly begun may 
be prevented, by ſtopping the 
Hive, where they begin to fight, 
cloſe up; it it be ſo far gone that 


| 
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moſt of the Bces are gone out; 
and the Conflict be very great, the 
ancient way to pacity them was, 
to caſt Duſt among them, tho” 
this is not wholly approved of. 
And for preſerving of the Bees 
trom Robbers, which are very 
utual, both in the Spring and Au- 
tumn, the Hives muſt be cloomed 
very cloſe, having the Doors very 
{mall, and ſo widen and ſtrength- 
en them as the Seaſon of the year 
is. | 

As for removing an old ſtock, 
the beſt time is about Michaelmas, 
or, upon failure then, about the 
end of February, or beginning of 
March; the weather ſhould be 
fair, and it done in the Evening; 
the manner thus; take a Board a- 
bout the breadth of the bottom 
of the Hive, intended to be re- 
moved, and in the Evening, two 
or three days before the Srock be 
removed, lift it up, and bruſh the 
Bees that are on the Stool for- 
wards, or let the Board be a lit- 
tle ſupported by two ledges, to 
preveut the death of thoſe that 
are on the Stools, on this Board 
ſet the Stock, and ſo let them 
ſtand till they are removed; when 
the door of the Hive muſt be 
ſtopp'd, and the Board whereon 
the Hive ſtands ſet on an Hand- 
barrow, and ſo they are carried 
to the place intended for them; 
by which means they are not at 
all diſturbed, nor a Bee injured, 
nor the Hive nor Comb cruſhed 
by the ſqucezing of the Cloth, 
nor yet a Cloth uſed about 
them. 8 8 

To prevent the deſtruction of 
theſe little Animals when in di- 
ſtreſs for want of convenient 
Food, it's neceſſary to feed them, 
and there are many ways for it, 
but the beſt is oy ſmall Lanes or 


—— 


Troughs conveyed into their Hives, 
. into 


SEE -- 
into which the Fond given them 
may be put; and this muſt be dat- 


ly continued, untill the Spring 


Seaſon affords eafic and ſufficient 
Proviſion abroad, becauſe at that 
time their Combs are full of 
young Bees; and of all Food for 
them, Honey is the beſt and moſt 
natural, which will go the tur- 
ther, if mixed well with a m>de- 
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againſt which, ſome only drink 2 
cup of B-er and find that ſuffici- 
ent, wiil'ft others waſh their Face 
and Hands therewith, which proves 
1 0 d defence; ſome thruſt their 
Ficus among a parcel of Bouzh: 
12d Herbs for defence from them; 
bur che ſureſt way of all is, 10 
have a Net knit with ſuch ſmal! 
Meſhes that a Bee cann t paſs thro, 


and of fine Thread or Silk, large 
enough to come over your Hat 
and to lie down to your Collar, 
thry which you may perfectly ſee 
what to do without danger, ha- 
ving on alſo a good pair of Gloves, 
whereof Woollen are the beſt; 6 
but if it happen the Bee catch you : 
unawares, pick out the ſting as 


rate proportion of good ſweet 
Wort, tho' there are ſome who 
preſcribe toiſts of Bread for them 
fopp'd in ſtrong Ale, and put into 
the Bee-Hive, whereot they will 
not [cave a crumb behind, while 
others put Bean-Flower or dry 
Meal into the Hive, and ſome a- 
gain Eiy-Salt and roaſted Apples, 


Which are all very good: They] ſoon as may be; and ſome pre 0 
feed much upon Buck-Wheat, and | ſcribe to waſh the ſame wich FA 
Aniſced is delightful to them; | their own Spittle, and fay, that 
and as. a fingular way to improve | will prevent ſwellings; others NR 
Bees, obſerve the following Re- | commend the rubbinz thereon MW : 
ceipr. Take an handful of Barm, | the Leaves ct Marygolds, Houſc- W 5 
a dram of Camphire, halt a dram] Leek, Rue, Mallows, Ivy, Holly- bo 
cr Musk diſſolved in Roſe-Water, hock and Vinegar, Salt and Vine- in 
as much yellow Bees-Wax as is ſuf- gar and many other Things; but 575 
ficicst, cyl of Roſes as much ; the moſt ture and natural remedy W z; 
ſtamp the two firſt very well and | is, to heat a piece of Iron in the WM ve 
put them into the Wax melted, | Fire, and for want thereof, to G: 
with the oyl of Roſes, and ſo] take alive Coal and hold it as near * 
make it up into a Meſs, which | and as long as you can endure it th 
maſt col before the Musk be pur | upon the place, which will ſym- th 
thereto; of which Meſs take as | pathetically extract the fiery Ve- to 
much as a Hazle-Nur and leave it | nom, that by the Sting was left in * 
without the Hive, and this will the Wound, or force it out of the ed 
mch cncreafe the number of the place affected, and fo give an im- th. 
B=cs; and there will be alſo in mediate Eaſe ot Cure. th 
Honey and Wax found three times EEE RE; Is a term uſed by be 
more profit than otherwiſe you Weavers, and ſignifies nineteen ends tra 
would have had. Fur more con- of Yarn, running altogether out ¶ be 
cerning this Inſett ſee Apiary, Bee- of the Trouzh upon the Wall all N cd 
ves, Bees-Stinging, Driving, Ex- | the length of the Cloath. er 
eck io, and Gener ition of Bees, | BEER-MEASURES; take co 
BEES-STINGING; Theſe the foll»wing Specimen of this I rn 


Injects are apt to ſting ſeverally, e- | Meaſure which is ſomewhat diffe- 

ſipeci ally ſuch as are uncleanly, or tent from Ale, which you will I p, 
Fave at: ill feent abour them, who find under its proper Head. f 
muſt cautioully tamper with them, 


Pints 


2 


z Wooden Inſtrument, wherewith 
they drive Wedges, Pikes, Stakes, 


RADISHES; that is Red Beet, 


| multiplied only by Seeds of a- 
bout the bigneſs of midling Peaſe 
and round, bur all rough in their 
| roundneſs ; they are ſowed in 
| 2arch, either in Beds or Borders, 

very thin, in good well prepared 
| Ground, or elſe they will not 


LEASE ES RE - 


ſhould be; they are beſt that have 


BEE 


Pints 
Quarts | 5 

Pommes 12 = 
Gallms\ 2 | 4 | 
Elin 9 18 3672 
ani; Talia 
Brel 2 SY 26. 74 | 1 228 


BEESTINGS; its the firſt Milk 
from the Cow afte: Calving. | 
BEETLE or BOYTLE; is 


— 


FTC. 


BEET-RAVES or BEET- 


produce Roots for Sallad, being 


Irow ſo fair and large as they 


the reddeſt ſubſtance, reddeſt 
tops, and not-good to fpend bur 
in Winter; their Seed is gather- 
ed in Auguſt and September, for 
the procur ing whereof, ſome of 
the laſt Year's Roots that have 
been preſerved trom the Froſt are 
tranſplanted in March; the Roots 
being cut into thin ſlices and boyl- 
ed, and cold, is of its ſelf a 
grateful Winter Sallad ; it's of a 
cold and moiſt quality, and gene- 
rally ſome what laxative. 
BEET- WHITE, Porree or 


that of the red Beets, but of a 
| duller colour; the rib of it being 


boyled, melts, and ears like Mar- 


BELCHING IN CATTLE; 


is a ſign of Crudities or raw Hu- 


mours in their Stomachs undigeſt- 


any Drink, 


Poiree; is alſo propagated for 


Chards by Seed only, like unto 


| 


ed, with a noiſe in their Guts, 


no Stomach or Taſt, ſhrinking Si- 
neus, their Eyes heavy, not chew- 
ing their Cud, nor licking the 


ſame with their Tongues. The 
remedies are, take nine pints of 
Water, and therein boyl thirty 
branches or ſtalks of Coleworts, 
as alſo ſome Vinegar, and 0 
give it tothe Beaſt; and all that Day 


let him receive nothing but the 


ſame. 2. Some keep him in the Stall 
and not let him Paſture abroad, 
till he have taken of the Buds or 
Branches of Lenisk or wild Olive- 
Trees, four pound mixed and bea- 
ten with a pound of Honey, put- 
ting thereto four pints of Water, 
then fer it a Night in the Air, at- 
ter with a Horn put it down his 
Throat; and above an Hour atter 
give him to eat four pounds of O- 
robe or ſteeped fine Tory without 
and this for three 
Days. 3. In caſe the aforcſaid 
remedy help him not, but that his 
Belly is entiamed with pain in his 

| ; Entrails 
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BEE 
into which the Fo:d given them 
may be put; and this muſt be dai- 
ly continued, untill the Spring 
Scaſon affords eafic and ſufficient 
Proviſion abroad, becaufc at that 
time their Combs are full of 


young Bees; and of all Food for 


them, Honey is rhe beſt and moſt 
natural, which will go the tur- 
ther, if mixed well with a m-de- 
rate proportion of good ſweet 
Wort, tho' rhere are ſome who 
preſcribe toiſts of Bread for them 
fopp'd in ſtrong Ale, aid put into 
the Bec-Hive, whereot they will 
not lcave a crumb behind, while 
others put Bean-Flower or dry 
Meal into the Hive, and ſome a- 
gain Eiy-Salt and roaſted Apples, 
Which are all very good: They 
feed much upon Buck-Wheat, and 
Aniſecd is delightful to them; 


and as a ſingular way to impr ve 


Bees, obſerve the following Re- 
ccipt. Take an handtul of Barm, 
a dram of Camphire, halt a dram 
cr Musk diſſolved in Roſe-Warer, 
as much yellow Bees-Wax as is ſuf- 
ficiest, oyl of Roſes as much; 
ſtamp the two firſt very well and 
put them into the Wax melted, 
with the oyl of Rofcs, and o 
mille it up into a Meſs, which 
mauſt col before the Musk be pur 


thereto; of which Meſs take as 


much as a Hale-Nut and leave it 


without the Hive, and this will 


much cncreafe the number of the 


Becs; and there will be alſo in 
Honey and Wax found three times 
Wceavers, and ſignifies nineteen ends 


more profit than otherwiſe you 
world have had. For more con- 
cerning this Inſect fee 4piary, Bee- 
# ves, Bees-Stinging, Driving, Ex- 
ect /or, and Gener ition of Bees. 
BEES-STINGING; Theſe 
Injefrs are apt to ſting ſcverally, e- 
ſpecially ſuch as are uncleanly, or 
Fave at: ill ſcent about them, who 


muſt cautioully tamper with them, 


BEE 
againſt which, ſome only drink ; 
cup of B-er and find that ſuffici- 
ent, whilſt others waſh their Face 
and Hands cherewith, which proves 
2 20-dd-tence ; fome thruſt their 
Fi::$ among à parcel of Bouzhs 
aud Herbs ror detence from them: 
bur che ſureſt way of all is, to 
nave a Net knit with ſuch ſmal 
Meſhes that a Bee cann t paſs thro, 
and of fine Thread or Silk, large 
enough to come over your Hat 
and to lie down to your Collar, 
thry which you may perfectly ſee 
what to do withcurt danger, ha- 
ving on alſo a good pair of Gloves, 
whereof Woollen are the beſt; 
but if it happen the Bee catch you 
unawares, pick out the ſting as 
150n as may be; and ſome pre- 
icribe to waſh the ſame with 
their own Spittle, and ſay, that 
will prevent ſwellings; others 
commend the rubbinz thereon 
the Leaves cf Marygolds, Houſc- 
Leek, Rue, Mallows, Ivy, Holly. 
hock and Vinegar, Salt and Vine- 
gar and many other Things; bur 
the moſt ſure and natural remedy 
is, to heat a piece of Iron in the 
Fire, and for want thereof, to 
take alive Coal and hold it as near 
and as long as you can endure it 
upon the place, which will ſym— 
pathetically extract the fiery Ve- 


nom, that by the Sting was left in 
the Wound, or force it out of the 
place affected, and ſo give an im- 
mediate Elſe ot Cure. 
BEE RE; Is a term uſed by 


of Yarn, running alrogether out 
of rhe Trouzh upon the Wall all 


the length of the Cloath. 


BE ER-ME AS URES; take 


the following Specimen of this 
' Meaſure which is fomewhar diffe- 
rent from Ale, which you will 


find under its proper Head. 


Pints 


BEE 2 


Gallons 1 2 


Heil derbins 2 18 


2 
2 
Firkins 9 18 36 72 
= 
— 


Barrels} 2 4 36 


72 


BEESTINGS ; its the firſt Milk that of the red Beets, bur of 4 
from the Cow atcer Calving. duller colour; the rib of it being 
* BEETLE or BOYTLE; is boyled, melts, and eats like Mar- 
1 Wooden Inſtrument, wherewith row. „ : 
they drive Wedges, Pikes, Stakes, BELCHING IN CATTLE; 
1 is a ſign of Crudities or raw Hu- 
| BEET-RAVES or BEET- | mours in their Stomachs undigeſt- 
ERADISHES,; that is Red Beet, ed, with a noiſe in their Guts, 
| produce Roors for Sallad, being | noStomach or Taſt, ſhrinking Si- 
| multiplied only by Seeds of a- | news, their Eyes heavy, not chew- 
bout the bigneſs of midling Peaſe | ing their Cud, nor licking the 
and round, bur all rough in their | ſame with their Tongues. The 
| roundneſs ; they are ſowed in | remedies are, take nine pints of 
| 2arch, either in Beds or Borders, | Water, and therein boyl thirty 
very thin, in good well prepared | branches or ſtalks of Coleworrs, 
| Ground, or elſe they will not | as alſo ſome Vinegar, and 10 
| Trow ſo fair and large as they | give it to the Beaſt; and all thatDay 
| ſhould be; they are beſt that have | ler him receive nothing but the 

the reddeſt ſubſtance, reddeſt | ſame. 2.Some keep him in the Stall 
tops, and not good to fpend bur | and not let him Paſture abroad, 
in Winter; their Seed is gather- | till he have taken of the Buds or 
ed in Auguſt and September, for | Branches of Lenisk or wild Olive- 
the procuring whereof, tome of | Trees, four pound mixed and bea- 
the laſt Year's Roots that have | ten with a pound of Honey, put- 
been preſerved from the Froſt are ting thereto four pints of Water, 
tranſplanted in March; the Roots | then ſet it a Night in the Air, at- 
being cut into thin flices and boyl- ter with a Horn put it down his 
ed, and cold, is of its felt a | Throat; and above an Hour after 
gratekul Winter Sallad ; it's of a | give him to eat four pounds of O- 
cold and moiſt quality, and gene- | robe or ſteeped fine Tory without 
rally ſome what laxative, any Drink, and this for three 

BEET- WHITE, Porree or | Days. 3. In caſe the aforeſaid 


Poirze; is alſo propagated for | proved help him nor, but that his 
Chards by Seed only, like unto 


Belly is entlamed with pain in his 
RY Entrails 


BEL 
Entrals and Guts, ſo that he can 
ſcarcely feed, bur groan aud com- 
plain, not carry lng in a place, 
ut lie down after wagging his 
Tail and Head, this is a preſent 
Cure; bind his Tail next his Rump 
and give him a quart ot Wine or 
ſtrong Ale, with a quantity ot 
Oyl, then drive him Five hundred 
or a thouſind Paces. 4. If then 
the pain depart not, pare about 
the Hooks of his Feet, and anoint 
the Hams, and ſo rake him and 
chaſe him after. 5. Another way 


is to give him dry Figs of a Wild 


Fig Tree, with nine times as much 
Worm - Water. 
pounds of the Leaves of wild 
Mints, mixed with three quarts 
of warm Water, and ſo give it 
him with an Horn, and let him 


Blood under the Tail, and after 


the bleeding, ſtop it with ſome 
bark of a Tree, then make him 


run will his Tongue hang out: 


But before he is let Blood give 
him this Medicine; take three 
ounces of beaten Garlick, mixed 
with a 
Ale, and upon his Drinking, chate 
him, and make him run; ſome 
take two ounces of Suer, with ten 
Onions, and mix them all with 
ſome ſod Honey;and ſo put it into 
his Belly, running and chafing him 
upon it as before. 

BELL- FLOWERS, Cam- 
panula; are of ſeveral ſorts; 
1. The Peach leaved Bell-flower, 


whoſe Leaves are like thoſe of 


Peach lying on the Ground, from 
whence ariſe many Stalks flower- 
ed from the middle to the rop. 
Its Root are ſmall ſtrings creep- 
ing under the upper cruſt of the 


Earth, and increaſe very much, 


2. Steeple Bell. flower riſes with 
many Scalks hizher than the for- 
mer, and greener Leaved, with 
Flowers in a Pyramidical form : 


6. Some take two! 


pint of Wine or ſtrong 


BEL 


The Plant is full of Milky Juice: = 
the Root I rg, ſtringy, and yield. 


ing Milk like che Branches. 3. The 
great Canterbury Bells, rough leay- 
ed like a Nettle, ſquare Stalks, 


whereon hang hallow Flowers 
like Bells, wide at the br im, and BY 
parted into five points, the Roots 


hard and ſtringy, and laſt man 


years, tho the Leaves and Stall 
dye to the Ground every Winter. 


4. Double Canterbury Bells, every 
way like the laſt, only the Flow 
ers double ; they flower from the 
end of May commonly to 41. 
gat. 

All of them are eaſily increaſed, 
by parting the Roots in Septembe, 
and thrive well almoſt in auy Soil, 
to they ſtand not too hot in the 
1 5 

BELLING or BELLOWING ; 
by this name they call the Noiſe 
made by a Hart in Rutting-rime, 

BELLY-FRETTING or 
ACH; is a grievous pain in that 
part of an Horſe, beſides the Co- 
lick, proceeding either from Eat- 
ing of green 'Pulſe, which grows 
on the Ground, or raw undryed 
Peaſe, Beans, or Oats; or elſe 
when ſharp fretting Humors, In- 
flamations, or abundance of prof; 
Matter is gotten between the great 
Gut and the Panicle; the ſigns ot 


| which pain; is much Wallowing, 


great Groaning, . To Cure it, 
{ome anoint their Hands with Sal- 
let Oyl, and thruſt it into his Fun- 
dament, and ſo pull out as much 
Dung as they can reach, then give 
them a Gliſter of Water and Salt 
mixed together, or a Suppoſitory 
of Honey and Salt, and then give 
him to drink rhePowder of Worm 
wood and Centaury, brewed in a 
quart of Malmſey, while others 
uſe only a Suppoſitory of Caſtle- 
Soap, which is exceeding good. 


But befides this, there is anotlier 


7 


tle crown, and a little longer te- 


BER 


way of Fretting the Belly, which | 


is with the Fore-girths, when they 
are either knotty or crumbled, 


or drawn too ſtraight, whereby 


they not only wound and gall, but 
al ſt5p the Blood of the Plate 
Veins: The Cure is to take of the 
Oy! of Bay, and of Oyl of Balm 
tuo ounces, as many of pitch, 
tuo of Tar, and one of Rolin, 
well mixed together, and anoint 
the part grieved, and cover the 
ſame with Flax; or twice a 
day rub the galled place wich Vine- 
gar and Soap beaten well toge- 
ther; but if the galling be about 
any part of the Horſe's Neck, then 
take Briony-leaves, ſtamp them, 
mix them with Wine, and then 


plaiſterwiſe lay it to the Sore, and 


it will heal it. 


| 


BELT; is a Diſcaſe in Sheep, 


wherein you are to cut the Tayls 


| away, to lay the Sore. bare, to 


caſt mould thereon, and then put 
Tar and Gooſe-greaſe mixed toge- 
ther thereto, : | 
BERGAMOT of the Au— 
tumn; this Pear has 4 render mel- 


ting ſweet Pulp, ſomewhat per- | 


tumed, bears reaſonably well, 
does well on a Quince or Free- 
ſtock, and on different Soils, ei- 
ther for Walls, Dwarfs, or Stan- 


dards; there is no difference in 


this Fruit, but what conſiſts in 
the colour only, one fort being 
greeniſh gray, and another ſtriped 
with yellow and green Streaks; 
the Tree uſually grows ſcabby; 
and in a gocd light Ground they 
do beſt on a free Stock, but o- 
therwiſe on a Quince; the Fruit 
is ripe in September, or the begin- 
ring of Oo hber. ; 
BERGAMOT of Eaſter, or 


tugy ot the French, in colour and 
ligneſs reſembles an Autumn Ber. 


hit, but is not ſo flat towards 


i 
' 
* 


the Leathers called 


B E W 

wards the ſtalk; it's greeniſh , 
ſpeckled with little grey ſpecks, 
that becomeyellowiſh in ripening, 
the Pulp both tender and firm, 
eats pretty ſhort, but grows don 
when too ripe before gathered, 
juicy but ſoweriſh, and ripe in Fe- 
bruary and Maich. 

BESIDERY ; a Pear fo cal- 
led about the bigneſs of a Tennis- 
ball, of a yellow and whiciſn green 
colour, being a Bikinz-pear, an 


indifferent Fruit, ripe in Odober - 


and November, 


BESHEIT LLS; they are Beaſts 


or Cattle of any fort; the fame 
being alſo written Be/rail, and it 
is generally and properly uſed for 


all kind of Cattle. 


BE T--T ON: Y-; is Plant 
whereof the beſt is that which 
grows on funny Hills, and is ten- 
der being boyled in Broths : It 
is very good taken inwardly, for 


many thinas, but being ſomewhat 


hard cf Digeſtion, it ſhould be 
caten together witli the Flowers 


in good Broth, or the DecoMon 


thereot, being boy d in Wine. 
BEV Y of Rees; by this term a 
company of thoſe Beaſts together 
is ex pres dt. | | 
BEWITCHING of Cattle; 
many things are ſaid to be good 
for it, as two drams of the Ecrrics 
or Sced of Truc-love, . or one Ber- 
ry beaten to Powder and given a 
Horſe for twenty days together, 
reſtores him; Miſle-coe growing 


upon Pcar-trees, and hung about 


his Neck, is good; fo is Amira 
Dulcis, gathered in its influency 
and Peony; and the branches of 
rhe Holly- tree is reported to de- 


fend not only from Witchcraft, 


bur Lightning, Cc. 

BEWIT S; by this name are 
with the 
Bells buttoned about the Hawk's 
Neck, | 


VVV 
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Sealed and delivered 


BIL 


BIDALE or BIDALL;, is 


an invitation of Friends to drink 
Ale at the Houſe of ſome poor 
Man, who thereby hopes a Char1- 
table Contribution for his Relief; 
it's ſtill in uſe in the Weſt of Eng- 
land, and in ſome Coppies falſly 
written Bildale. 
BIGG,; it's a Pap or Teat. 


BILL; is an edge Tool at the 


end of a ſtale or handle; if ſhort, 
then it is called an Handle bill, but 
if long an Hedge. bill. 


BI LLARD; in ſome places 


is uſed for an imperfect or baſtard 

Capon. ; 5 
BILL of Dept; the form of 

this Bill in Trade is as follows. 


Know al! Men by theſe Preſents, 
That I Nicholas Needham of Lon- 
don, Draper, do owe and am in- 
debted unto Chriſtopher Credit- 
much of London, Merchant, the 
Summ of Eight hundred fifty two 
Pounde of Ian ful Engliſh Coin, which 
ſaid Summ I promile to pay unto the 
(aid Chriſtopher Creditmuch, his 


Executors, Adminiſtrators or Aſſigns, | 
on or before the Twenty fourth Day | 


of June next enſuing the Date hereof. 
Witneſs my Hand and Seal the firſt 
Day of January 1696. | 

5 Nich. Needem. 


in the preſence of 
Barthol. Bobball, 
Peter Pettycaſh, 


But if the Bill of Debt is fir 
Money borrowed, it may run 
VVV 


Receiv'd and byyow'd of Chriſto- 
pher Credicmuch f London, AMer- 


chant, Eight hundred and fifty two 
Pounds, which I dy hereby promiſe 
ro py at czmand. Witneſs iy Hand, 


952 "BS Nech. Needem. 


BIL 
BILL of Lading; this is an In- 
ſtrument Sign'd by the Maſter of 
the Ship, acknowledging the Re- 
ceipts of the Merchant's Goods, 
and obliging himſelf to deliver 
the ſame, in good Condition, at 
the Place to which they are con- 


ſigned; of which they are uſually 


three, the firſt is given to the 
Merchant to keep; a ſecond ſent 
to the Factor to whom the Goods 
are confign'd ; and a third is kept 
by the Maſter of the Ship; the 
form of which take in this man- 
ner; only note, that the words 
between the Crotchets are blanks 
filled up. 6 


Targa Fraightwell of London, 
erchant, and Company] in and up- 


fler, under God, for this preſent Vey- 
age | Samuel Sailtrue of London, 
Mariner] and now Riding at Archor 
(in the Port of London] and by 
Gad's Grace bound fir | Leghorn in 
Italy,] to ſoy,{ One Baleof 
 Wolllen-Clath, one Casb if 
Tin in Blechs, and om e H 
N Sugar; Contents, 
c. as per Invoyce ] be- 

ing Marked and Numbred 
as in the Margent, and 


:Þ Aere to be delivered in the 


Ne. 2,3. libe god order and well 


| conditioned at the aforeſ aid Port of 
{Leghoru ] (the danger of the Sea 


only excoþted) unto [| Ar. David Deal- 
fair] Merchant there,] or 10 his 
Aſſizns, he or they paying Froight for 
the ſaid Goods, 92 Lyon D-llars 
per hundred weight for the Tinn and 


| Average accuſiomed. L 
whereof, the Maſter or Purſer of th 
laid Ship hath affirmed to [Tee 


and. 


| Shipped by the Grace of God in 
god order and well conditioned, by 


on the good Ship called | the Straits- 
Merchant of Dover] whereof is Ma- 


Copperas, and one Lyon Dollar and 4 

half per Cloth] with Primage and 
| | | 2 ME 
In witneſs 


Pills f Lading, all of this Tor 
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B 1 I. 

and Date, one of which [ Three] 
Bills being accompliſhed, the other 
[7] 72 to ſtand void. And ſo God 
ſend the good Ship to her deſired Port 
in ſafety. Amen. 

Dated in [London the fourth 
day of May, Anno Dom. 1697. ] 
Inſides and Contents unknown to 

| Samuel Sailtrue. 


BILL of Entry ; this is an Ac- 


count of Goods Entred at the 
Cuſtom-Houſe, both Inward and 
Outward, wherein is expreſs'd the 
Merchant Exporting or Import- 
ing; the quantity of Goods and 
Sorts, and whether tranſported or 
from whence. EY 
BILL of Exchange; this 1s a 
ment of a Sum of Money in one 
place, ro any Perſon aſſined by 
rhe Remitter in conſideration of 
the like value, paid the Drawer 
1n another Place. . 
BILL of Parcels; this in Mer- 


FE chandizing is an Account of the 


particular forts and prizes of 
Goods bought, given by the Seller 


to the Buyer. 


BI LL of Se; the moſt uſual 
among Traders, is when a Perſon 
wanting a Sum of Money, depo- 
ſits Goods as a fecurity to the 
Lender, to whom he gives a Bill 
vt Sale, impowering the Lender 
to Sell the aid Goods, in caſe 
the Sum borrowed is not repaid, 
with Intereſt, at the time prefix d, 


and the ſame runs thus. 


Know all Men by theſe Preſents, 
Thit I Lazarus Lackcaſhygf Nor- 


Fh Pounds of lawful Money of 


E 1lant, to me in hand paid by | 
Dives I oubleduvn of London, Eſq, 


th: Roc pt whereof I do hereby ac- 


(Home ge, have baigained, ſold and 


ſhort Writing, ordering the pay; 


BIL 


delivered, and by theſe Preſents, ac 


cording to due form of Law, dy Bar- 
gain, Sell, and Deliver unto the ſaid 
Dives Doubledun Sixteen Cr. ins 
or four Carats of Oriental Perl, 
Nine Grains of brait Diamonds, ore 


one Silver Salver, weight 10 Ounces, 
two Sets of Silver Caſters, weight 
30 Ounces, and ten Cornelian Rings, 
ſealed up by Conſent with my Seal, 
To Have and to Hold the ſaid 
bargained Premiſes unto the ſaid 


Dives Doubledun, his Executors, 


Adminiſtrators and Aſſigns for ever, 


for my ſelf, my Executors and Ad- 
miniſtrators, the ſaid Premiſes unto 
the ſaid Dives Doubledun, his Exec- 
cutors, Adminiſtrators and Aſſigns 


againſt all Perſons, ſhall and will. 


warrant, and for ever defend by 
theſe Preſents, Provided neverthe- 
leſs, That if I the ſid Lazarus 
Lackcaſh, my Executors, Admini- 
Rtrators and Aſſigns, or any of us, do 


to be paid, unto the ſaid Dives Dou- 
bledun, his Executors, Adminiſtra- 
tors or Aſſians, the Summ of Fifty 
Pounds Principal, and Thirty Shil- 
linge, half a Tears Intereſt there, 
on the firſt Day of November next 


the ſaid Bargained Premiſes; then 


this Bill of Sale ſhall be woid, or 
elſe to remain in full Force, In Wit- 


neſs whereof I have hereunto ſet my 
Hand and Seal the firſt Day of May, 
Anno Dom. 1697. and in the gth 
Ter of the Reign of our Sovereign 


Seated and de- 
livered, Oc. 

A. B. 

C. D. 


"REED E II- 


Silver Tea- pot, weight 20 Ounces, 


And I the ſaid Lazarus Lackcafh, 


and ſhall well and truly pay, or caſe 


the Date hereof, for Redemption of 


Lord Wilham the Third, King of 
| England, gc. „ 
wich, in toe County of Norfolk, WY: 


VIC, in FX Lazarus Lackcaſh, 
Gl dſmi. h, for and in conſideration | F 
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BILLITTING; is the or- bear any Graſs, producing it of 

dure of a Fox, their own accord. Plant the Twigs 

BIND (of Eels); this is ten | or Suckers having Roots, and at- 

Strike, each 25 Ecls, | ter the firſt year cut em within 

_ BINDING; this is a term | an inch of the Surface, then they 
| in Faulconry, which implies tire- | will ſpring in ſtrong luſty Tutts, 
ing, or when a Hawk ſeizeth. fir tor Coppice and Spring-woods, 
BIND-WEED, blue; Con- | or by reducing them to one ſtem, 
volvulus Cerulcus, of which there | render them in a very few years 
are two ſorts, the bigger which | fit for the Turner; for tho? it be 

riſes up with many long winding | rhe worſt of Timber, yet it is of 
branches, ſet wich Jarge and {>me- | uſe for the Husbandman's Ox. 
thing round Leaves, painted at yokes, for Hoops, ſmall Screws, 
the ends; the Flowers come forth | Panjers, Brooms, Wands, Bavin- 3 
upon the joynts, and when blown bands, Wythes for Faggots, Ar- 
| look like Bells, five cornered, of | rows, Bolts, Shafts, Diſhes, Bowls, a 
a fair blue, tending to purple; | Ladles; it is alſo good for Fuel, 


| they open in the nischt, and never } great and ſmall Cole, the laſt be- 
| appear before the Sun, and are 


ing made by Charring the flen- 
| ſucceeded by Husks that contain | dereſt Bruſh and Summiries of the 
| round black Seeds; the Roots pe- Twigs, Tops and Loppings. The 
riſh in Winter. The leſſer, that | inner ſilken Bark was anciently 
hath ſmaller and longer Leaves, uſed for Writing Tables, before 
and weak Stalks, with Flowers | the Invention of Paper. In Rſſia, 
faſhioned like the other at the | P)land, &c. they cover Houſes 
joints, leſs, far more beautiful, be- with this Bark inſtead of Slate and 
ing of a fair blue, with a white | Tile. Cardan ſays, ſome Birch- 
Star in the bottom; the Seeds are | roots are ſo vein'd, as to repre- 


like, bur ſmaller than the former, | ſent the Shapes and Images of 
and the Roots dye: The firſt | Beaſts, Birds, Trees, c. Of the 
flowers late in Sep/ember, and the | whiteſt part of the old Wood, 
laſt in June and 75, being year- found commonly in Dealing 
ly raiſed from Seeds, the firſt re- birches, is made the Grounds ot 
quiring an hot Bed, bur the other our Sweet-powder ; and of the 
is hardy, and will chrive without rotten, ſuch as we find reduced 
e to a kind of reddiſh Euth in old 
BINN; is a place made of | hollow Trees, is got the bit 
boards to put Corn in. | Mould for raiſing divers Seedlings 
BIRCH, Betulr; proper to | of the rareſt Plants and Flowers, 
i Great Britain, tho Pliny calls | Ir was anciently uted by the Ro- 
f it a Gau'ifh Tree: It is produced | m-ns for their Frſe2s, About the 
of Roots er Suckers, (rho! jt ſneds the beginning of March, when 
a kind of Sẽ,e a ut the Spring) } the Buds begin to be proud and 
which being planted at four er] turgid, and before they open in— 
_ five foot interval, in ſmall Twiss, j ro Leaves, with a Chizzcl and 
will ſuddenly rite to Frees, pro- Mallet, cut a ſlip almoſt as deep 
vided they affect rhe Ground, } as the pith, under ſome bough cr 
which cannot well bs £50 barren, | branch of a well- ſpreading Birch; 
for no ſore comes amiſs to it, CUT it Aligue and not Long-ways, 
thoſe places which do ſcarcely { inſerting a mall Stone or Chip co 
7 bg . \ Eo, | ' keep 
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BIR 
keep the Wound a little open. Sr. 
Huzh Platt thinks ic beſt to tap 
Trees within one foot of the 
Ground, the firſt Rind taken off, 


and then the white Bark ſhit over- 


thwart no farther than to the Bo- 
dy ot che Tree. Make the Wound 
in that part that looks South-Weſt, 
or between thoſe Quarters, be- 
-auſe little or no Sap riſeth from 
the Northern. Put into this ſlit a 
Leat of the Tree fitted to the 
dimenſions of the ſlit, from which, 
the Sap will diſtill in manner of a 
Filtration; take away the Leaf 
and the Bark will cloſe again, a 
little Earth being clapped to the 


lit. Thus Sr. Hugh ſays any Tree 


may be tapp'd, but J have already 
inew'd how the Birch ought to be 
tapp'd. 


Faſten a Bottle, or ſome ſuch | 


convenient Veſſel, which does as 


well as Perforation or Taping, 


out of this Wound will diſtil a 
clear Water, retaining ſomething 
of the taſte of the Tree, and 
which, as ſome ſay, will, in 12 


or e 14 days our-weigh the whole 


Tree it ſelf, There is no Tree 
doch more copiouſly attract the ſo 
much celebrated Spirit of the 
World, as they call it, than 
this fimple Tree dees. The diffe- 
1ence between the Liquor that 
comes from the Bole or lower part 
of the Tree, and that which comes 
trom the higher Branches, is very 
great; that which comes from the 


lower part, is neither ſo pure nor 
acrial as the former. 
the eſt expedient to procure ſtore 


Some think 


of Liquor, is to cut the Tree al- 


moſt quite through all rhe Circles 
on both fides the Pith; leaving 


only the urmoſt Circle; and the 


barks on the North or North-Eaſt 


tide unpierced ; and this hole the 
larger ic is bored, che more plen- 


ritully "riill Piſtil, which if it be 


— 


— 


B IR 
under or through a large arm neat 
the Ground, it is effected with 
che greateſt advantage, and will 
need neither Stone nor Chip to 
keep it open, nor Spiggot to direct 
ic to the Recipent. Thus it will, 
in a ſhort time, afford Liquor ſut- 
ficient to brew with, and in ſome 


of thoſe ſweet Saps, one buſhel 


of Malt will afford as good Ale, 


as four in ordinary Water; but 


the Liquor of the Sycomore is 
pre ferable on this account to any 
other. To preſerve it in beſt con- 
dition for brewing, till you have 
a ſufficient quantity, ler what runs 
firſt be placed in the Sun till the 
remainder be prepare, to pre- 


vent its growing ſowr. It ought. 


to be immediately ſtpp'd up in 
the Bottles in which it was gather- 
ed, the Corks well waxed and 
expoſed to the Sun till a ſuffici- 
ent quantity be run; then let ſo 
much Rye-bread, roaſted dry, but 
not burnt, be put into it, as will 


| ſerve to ſer ic a Working; and 


when it begins to ferment, take it 
out and bottle it immediately: 
Add a few Cloves, (5c. to ſteep 


in it, and it will keep for a year. 


It extracts che taſte and tincture 
of the Spice wich wonderful ſpeed: 
Mr Boy/eprop>ſcs aSulphurous fume 
to the Bottle. Infuſions of Raiſins 
are obvious, and without decoction 


beſt, which docs but ſpend the 


more delicate parts. The Sap of 
Birch will make excellent Mead. 
If there be no fitting Arms, the 
Hole thus obliquely perforated, 


and a Faucet or Pipe made of 4 


Swans or Gooſe's Quil inferred, 
will lead the Sap into a Recipient, 
which is a neat and effectual way. 
The Liquor of the Birch is efteem- 
ed to have all rhe Vertues of the 


Spirit ot Sac, without danger 
t its, Acrimony, moſt powerful 
for affolving the Stone 


in the 
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| BILLITTING;, is the or- bear any Graſs, producing it of 
dure of a Fox. | their own accord. Plant the T wigs 
BIND (of Eels); this is ten | or Suckers having Roots, and at- i] 
Strike, each 25 Eels. ter the firſt year cut em within 
BINDING; this is a term | an inch of the Surface, then they . 
| in Faulconry, which implies tire- | will ſpring in ſtrong luſty Tufts. 
| ing, or when a Hawk ſeizeth. fir for Coppice and Spring- woods, 
BIND-WEED, blue; Con- | or by reducing them to one ſtem, 
volvulus Cerulcus, of which there | render them in a very few years 
| are two ſorts, the bigger which | fit tor the Turner; for tho” it be 
| riſes up with many long winding | rhe worſt of Timber, yet it is of 
i branches, ſer wich large and ſome- | uſe for the Husbandman's Ox- 
| thing round Leaves, painted at yokes, for Hoops, ſmall Screws, 
the ends; the Flowers come forth | Paniers, Brooms, Wands, Bavin- 
| upon the joynts, and when blown | bands, Wythes for Faggots, Ar- 
| | look like Bells, five cornered, of | rows, Bolts, Shafts, Diſhes, Bowls, 
| a fair blue, rending to purple; Jadles; it is alſo good for Fuel, 
they open in the night, and never great and ſmall Cole, the laſt be- 
appear before the Sun, and are | ing made by Charring the flen- 
ſucceeded by Husks that contain | dereſt Bruſh and Summities of the 
round black Seeds; the Roots pe- Twizs, Tops and Loppings. The 
riſn in Winter. The leſſer, that | inner ſilken Bark was anciently 
| hath ſmaller and longer Leaves, }uſed for Writing Tables, before 
and weak Stalks, with Flowers | the Invention of Paper. In Ruſſia, 
faſhioned like the other at the | Poland, &c. they cover Houles 
joints, leſs, far more beautiful, be- | with this Bark inſtead of Slate arid 
ing of a fair blue, with a white | Tile. Cardin ſays, ſome Birch- 
Star in the bottom; the Seeds are | roots are ſo vein'd, as to repre- 
like, bur ſmaller than the former, | ſent the Shapes and Images of 
and the Roots dye: The firſt | Beaſts, Birds, Trees, c. Of the 
flowers late in Sep/ember, and the | whiteſt part of the old Wood, 
laſt in June and Fu'y, being vear- | found commonly in Dealins- 
ly raiſed from Seeds, the firſt re- } birches, is made the Grounds ot 
quiring an hot Bed, but the other | our Sweet-powder ; and of the 
is hardy, and will thrive withour | rorten, ſuch as we find reduced 
trouble. 1 to a kind of reddiſh Earth in old 
BINN; is a place made of | hollow Trees, is got the, beſt 
boards to put Corn in. -__ |] Mould for raitinz divers Seedlings 
BIRCH, Betulr; proper to | of the rareſt Plants and Flowers, 
Great Britain, tho Pliny calls | Tt was anciently uted by che Ko- 
it a Gauliſb Tree: It is produced nns for their Fes. About the 
of Roots or Suckers, (cho' it ſneds the beginning of March, when 
a kind of Same about the Spring) | the Buds begin to be proud and 
which being plauted at four r turgid, and before they open in- 
five foot interval, in ſmall Twiss, j ro Leaves, with a Chizzel aud 
will ſuddenly riſe to Frees, pro- Mallet, cut a flip almoſt as deep 
vided they affect rhe Ground, as the pith, under ſome bouzh cr 
which cannot well bz too barren, | branch of a well-ſpreading Birch; 
for no ſorc comes ati; to ir, | cur it Aligue and not Long-ways, 
thoſe places witch do ſcarcely e a mall Stone or * 00 
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BIR 

keep the Wound a little open. Sr. 
Hub Plate thinks ic beſt to tap 
Trees within one foot of the 
Ground, the firſt Rind taken off, 
and then the white Bark [lit over- 
thwart no farther than to the Bo- 
dy ot che Tree. Make the Wound 
ia that part that looks South-Weſt, 
er between thoſe Quarters, be- 
-auſe little or no Sap riſeth from 
the Northern. Put into this ſlit a 
cat of the Tree fitted to the 
dimenſions of the ſlit, from which, 
the Sap will diſtill in manner of a 
Filtration 3 take away the Leaf 
and the Bark will cloſe again, a 


little Earth being clapped to the 


lit. Thus Sr. Hugh ſays any Tree 
may be tapp d, but I have already 
inew'd how the Birch ought to be 
tapp'd. 5 
Faſten a Bottle, or ſome ſuch 
convenient Veſſel, which does as 
well as Perforation or Taping, 
out of this Wound will diſtil a 
clear Water, retaining ſomething 
of rhe taſte of the Tree, and 
which, as ſome ſay, will, in 12 
or 14 days out-weigh the whole 


Tree it ſelf. There is no Tree 


doch more copiouſly attra& the fo 


much celebrated Spirit of the 
World, as they. call it, than 


this ſimple Tree dees. The diffe- 
1ence between the Liquor that 


comes from the Bole or lower part 


of the Tree, and that which comes 


trom the higher Branches, is very 


great; that which comes from the 
lower part, is neither ſo pure nor 
acrial as the former. Some think 
the heſt expedient to procure ſtore 
ot Liquor, is to cut the Tree al- 
moſt quite through all rhe Circles 
on both fides the Pith; leaving 


only the utmoſt Circle; and the 


barks on the North or North-Eaſt 
ſide unpierced; and this hole the 
larger it is bored, che more plen- 
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ritully twill Diſtil; which # it be | 
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under or through a large arm neal 
the Ground, it is effected with 


the greateſt advantage, aud will 


need neither Stone nor Chip to 
keep ic open, nor Spigtot to direct 
it to the Recipent. Thus it will, 
in a ſhort time, afford Liquor ſut- 


ficient co brew with, and in ſome 


of thote ſweet Saps, one buſhel 
of Malt will afford as good Ale, 
as four in ordinary Water; bur 
the Liquor of the Sycomore 15 
preferable on this account to any 
other, To preſerve it in beft con- 
dition for brewing, till you have 


a ſufficient quantity, ler what runs 


firſt be placed in the Sun till the 
remainder be prepared, to pre- 
vent its growing fowr. It oughr 
to be immediately ſtopp'd up in 


the Bottles in which it was gather 


ed, the Corks well waxed and 
expoſed to the Sun till a ſuffici- 
ent quantity be run; then let fo 
much Rye-bread, roaſted dry, but 
not burnt, be put into it, as will 
ſerve to ſer ic a Working ; and 
when it begins to ferment, take it 
our and bottle it immediately: 
Add a few Cloves, (5c. to ſteep 
in it, and it will keep for a year. 
It extracts che taſte and tincture 


ok the Spice wich wonderful ſpeed: 


Mr Boy/eprop>ſcs aSulphurous fume 
to the Bottle. Infuſions of Raifins 
are obvious, and without decoction 
beſt, which docs but ſpend the. 
more delicate parts. The Sap of 
Birch will make excellent Mead. 
If there be no fitting Arms, the 
Hole thus obliquely perforated, 


and a Faucer or Pipe made of 4 
Swans or Gooſe's Quil inſerted, 


will lead che Sap into a Recipient, 
which is a neat and effectual way. 
Thc Liquor of the Birch is eftecm- 
ed to have all the Vertues of the 


Spirit of Sale, without danger 
et its, Acrimony, moſt powerful 
for diffolbing the Stone in the 
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Bladder. The Wine is a moſt | about Midſummer, fill a Veſſel 


rich Cordial, Curing Conſum 


with it, put Spring-water to it, 


tions, and ſuch inward Diſeaſes | boyl it till the grey and white 


as accompany the Stone in the 


Bark rife from the green, which 


Bladder or Reins. Dr. Needham | will require 12 hours boyling; 


affirms, he has often Cur'd the 


then take it off the Fire, drain 


Scurvy with the juice of it {deco- |the Water well from ir, ſeparate 


cted with Honey and Wine. 


the Barks, lay the green Bark on 


The Wine, exquiſitely made, 1s [the Earth in ſome cool Vault or 
fo ſtrong, that the common {fort |Cellar, + covered with any green 
ot Stone Bottles cannot preſerve | rank Weeds, ſuch as Dock-Thi- 
the Spirits, they are fo ſubtle and | ſtles, Hemlock, c. to a good 
volat le; and yer it is gentle and | thickneſs; let it lie ſo 14 days, 


| Harmleſs in its Operation. The by which time it will be a perfect 


way of making it is thus, To eve- | Mucilage; then pound it well in 
ry Gallon of Birch-water put a | a Stone Mortar, till it be a tough 
Quart of Honey well ſtir'd toge- |Paſte, and that none of the Bark 


ther, boyl it almoſt an hour with 


a fe Claves and a little Lemmon- in ſome running Stream, as long 
peel, keeping it well ſcumm'd'; | as you perceive the leaſt motes it 


when it is cold again, add three 


it, then put it ia an earthen Pot to 


or tour Spoonfals of new Ale to | terment, ſcum it for four or five 
make it Work, which it will do | days as often as any thing ariſes, 


like new Ale; and when rhe Yeſt 


and when no more comes, change 


begins to ſcttle, bottle it up: It it into a freſh earthen. Veſlel, and 
will, in a competent time, become | preſerve it for uſe, thus; take 


à moſt brisk and ſpirituous Drink, | 
which opens powerfully, and does | it in an earthen Pipkin, add a 3d 


what quantity you think fir, put 


wonders in the Cure of the Phti- | part of Capons or Gooſe- ꝑreaſe 


ſick. It may be made as well with 


to it, well clarified, or Oyl of 


Sugar one p und to each Gallon of | Walnuts, which is better, incor- 
Water; or it may be dulcified with | porate them on a gentle Fire, and 


Raiſins, and made a Raiſin-Wine, 


ſtir it continually till cold; and 


The Author of Vinetum Britanni- | thus it is finiſhed, To prevent 


an hour, then, ſetting it to cool, 
adds à very little Yeſt to purge it, 


Irtjien of Cinnamon and Mace 


bruis d, about halt an ounce of after the fame manner, and mix 


cin boyls it but a quarter or halt | Froſt, take a quarter of as much 


Oylof Petrolium as you do Greaſe, 


of the Miſle-toe of Trees, heated 


both to ren Gallons, cloſe ſtop- | it with Nut-oyl, an ounce to a 


ped, and to be bottled a month 


after; fer the Bottles cool to pre- 0 
ſerve them from flying: The | of Turpentine, which qualifies it 


Wine is rather tor pretent Drink- 


ing, than long duration, unleſs 


the Refrigeratory be extraordinary 
cold. | 


BIRDIIME; is made thus; 


pill a good quantity of Holly-barb 


pound of Lime, and taking 1t 
from the Fire, add halt an ounce 


Jalſo for the Water; great quan- 
tities of Birdlime are brought from 
Dmaſcus, ſuppoſed to be made 
of Sebeſtens, becauſe we ſome⸗ 
times find the Kernels, but it is ſub- 
ject ro Froſt, impatient of Wet, 
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be diſcernible; waſh ir well next 


and no cold will congeal it. The 
and fo barrels it with a ſmall pro- | Italians make theirs of the Berries 


and 


BIT 

and will not laſt above a year or 
to good: There comes of it alſo 
from Spain, which reſiſts Water, 
but is of an ill Scent. It is ſaid, 
the Bark of our Lantona or Way- 
farins Shrub will make as good 
Birdlime as any. 

ISK ET; the beſt way to 
make them, is to take half a peck 
of Flower, four Eggs, half a pint 
of Yeſt, and an ounce and an 
half of Aniſeeds, which make in- 
to a Loaf, with ſweet Cream and 
cold Water; this you are to faſhi- 
on ſomewhar long, and when 'ris 
baked, and a day or two old, cut 
it into thin Slices like Toaſts, and 


ſtrew them over with powdered 


Sugar, then dry it in a warm Stove 
or Oven, and when dry, Sugar it 
again, and doing ſo three or four 
times, put them up for uſe. 
BITCH; if ſhe grow not 
Proud fo ſoon as one would have 


her ſhe may be made ſo, by taking 


two heads of Garlick; half a Ca- 
{tor's Stone, the juice of Creſſes, 


and about 12 Spaniſh Flies or 


Cantharides; all which boyl roge- 
ther in a Pipkin which holds a 
pint; with ſome Mutton, and 
make Broth thereof; and of this 
give her ſome twice or thrice, 
and ſhe will infallibly grow Proud: 
And the fame Pottage given to 
a Dog, will alſo make him de- 
ſirous of Copulation. 
when ſhe is Lined, and with Pup- 
py, you muſt not let her hunt, 
for that will be your way to 
make her caſt her Whelps, but 
let her walk up and down the 
Houſe and Court unconfined, and 
never Jock her in her Kennel, 


for ſhe is then impatient of Food, 


and therefore; you muſt make 
her ſome Broth once a day. But 
it you would Spay your Bitch, 


Again, 


BI T 


Spaying her, take not out all the 
Roots or Strings ot the Veine, 
for in ſo doing, it will much pre- 
judice her Reins, and hinder her 
ſwiftneſs ever after; but by leav- 
ing ſome behind, it will make 
her much the ſtronger and more 
hardy, but whatever you do, 
Spay her not when ſhe is Proud, 
for that will endanger her lite; 
but it may be done fifteen days 
after, tho the beſt time of all 
is when the Whelps are ſhaped 
within her. For the reſt, ſee 
Dog. and Chooſing of Dogs: | 
BITING OFA MAD DOG; 
many things in general are good 
for this Evil, but more particu- 
larly, 1. Take Hobgobling, Peri- 
wincle and Box-Leaves, of each 
one handful , firſt mince them 
ſmall, and ſtamp them very well 
in a Stone Morter; and with 
Milk, or Beer, adminiſter it both 
at the Change and Full of the 
Moon, 2. Another way 1s to 
let your Horſe Blood, as you al- 
ways muſt do in this cafe, then 
take ſome Hen-bane and burn it 
to Afhes, with it mingle Hog 
Greaſe, and apply ir to the 
place bitten, and give him ſome 
of the Juice of the green Herb 
inwardly to drink in a quarter 
of a pint of Angelica-Water: 3. 
Others preſently after letting him 
blood, take Sage and Rue, of 
each a large handful ; an Ounce 
of common Treacle; three of 
four heads of Garlick peeled and 


— — 


bruiſed, the bigneſs of a Nutmeg 


of ſcraped Tinn or tintoyl, all 
which they put into a Gallon of 
ſtrong Ale into an Earthen Pot, 
clofe ſtopped up witli Paſte, and 
boyl it in a Kettle of Water till 


half be conſumed, whereot give 
him five or {1x Spoonfuls before 


ic muſt be done before ever ſhe the Full of the Moon; and three 
hach a litter of Whelps; and in days after; but it neceſſity re- 
Ls a 


quires; 


RET ©; 

Quires, give it him preſently. 4. 
But the beſt Cure is, to take the 
Herb that grows on dry and bar 
ren Hills, called the Star of the 


a 


Earth, which muſt be given three 
days together: The firſt time ga- 
ther three of theſe Herbs wich 
all the whole Roots, waſh and 
wipe them clean, then pound 
them well, loofing no part ot 
them, and give it him in Peer, 
and be careful that he hath all 
the Herbs and Roots; you may 
alſo make them up into ſweet 
Eutter, which will do as well; 
the ſecond Day give him five 
of the Kerbs and Roots; and 
rhe third ſeven, and he will be 
atiuredly Cured, tor it Cures not 
only all manner of Cattle, but 
Men alto who have the misfor- 
tune to bitten by them. 

Bur a more particular Recept 
to Cure this Evil in Swine, is 
to rake Chamber-lye mixt with 
Eay-Salr and Sor, into which 
put an addle Egg cr too beat 
together, and bey! it a little, 
then ancynt the place bitten, 
weich a Claut tyed to a Stakes 
end as hot as may be endured, and 
twice or thrice will Cure him, 
as alſo other Beaſts. 

Ard when Oxen, or other black 
Cars, have the misfortune to be 
bitten by them, bruiſe ſome Gar- 
lick, and putting it into a thin 
Lianen Clorb, rub and chate the 
bitten place therewith, and the 
Beaſt will do well. 2. Sone 
ſquirt ita che holes, or waſh the 
W-unds with Water and Salt 
Uns mixed before together. 3. 
Ochers wath and rub the bitten 
pl. ce with way-Ercad Leaves 
tiairpt, and give unto the Beaft 


the Jutee thereot, with Ale or 


beer... 4. Some again taking the 
ot of the eat burr and brut- 


| the Horſe Chops. 


1 
lay d to the place, it will be 
helpful ro Man or Beaſt, 
BITS; There are ſeveral Bri. 
dle-bits, as 1. The Up- ſet Mouth 
with one plight within another, 
2. The Mu'irole-Snafle. 3. The 
broaken Port. 4. The Cats-toot 
bit. 5. The Scach- bit. 6. The 
half Scach or Half cheek Bit. 
7. The Melon- bit. 8. The Com- 
panell, or Bell-bit. 9. The 
whole-port. 10. The Cannon- 
bit. 11. The Halt-bir. 12. The 
Halt Cannon-bit. 13. The Bis- 
tonet- bit. 14. And, the Peare- 
bit. Now as to the ſeveral parts 
of a Bir, Snaffle or Curb-bit : 
There arc, 1. The Mouth piece 
bit, or Cannon-bit.. 2. The 
Cheeks and Eyes thereof; the up- 
per and lower Eyes, that is, the 
holes therein. 3. The guard of 
the Check, which is that part 
that extends from the nether 
Eye, ſuſtaining the Ieiue down- 
wards. 4. The head ot the 
Cheeks that contain the great 
Eye, where the Iciue is taſtned, 
and a little hole above that for 
the Water Chain and the upper 
Eye, where to the Ports-Mouth 
it is put, and there made ſure and 
faſt. 5. The Port which is the 
Mouth-peice, made whole with a 
{quare cr Lalit round in the middle; 
and thereture called the Pot: bit. 
6. The Welts. 7. The Campa- 


nell, or the Curb and Hook, be- 


ing the Chain and Hook under 
9. The Bot- 
ſes, which are Braſs-bobbs fer to 
the Checks for an Ornament to 
the Bit. 10. The Bolſters and 
Rabbets, being thoſe that bear 
the Boſſes of the ſides, or Checks 
of the Eit, and rivet them faſt 
to the Cheeks. 11. The two 
Water Chains, or Water Chain, 
and the nether Chain. 12. The 


14% it with ſcme Salt, let it be 


fide Bolts. 13. The Bolts ard 
5 Rings 
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ines for the Bridle-Reins, or 
Fgolls, Rings and Buttons. 14. The 
Wrichles of the Bit or Corb. 15. 
rte Trench. 16. The top Roll. 
. The Flap. 18. And, the 


leue. 

ITT ERN; See Hern. 
Black- BERRIES; See Berries. 
WW ;LACK-BIRD; This Bird 
WW; known by every body, and 
better to be Eaten than kept, 
bang much ſweeter to the Pal- 
Wc when Dead and well Roſted, 
thin to the Ear while having: 
ſhe makes her Neſt many times 
hen the Woods are full of 
Snow, which happens very of- 


and builds it upon ſtumps of 
E Trees by Ditch ſides, or in a 
thickæ Hedge, being at no cer- 
E tainty like other Birds; and the 
out ſides of her Neſt are made 
nich dry Graſs and Moſs, and 
little dry Sticks and Roots of 
Trees, and ſhe daubs all the in- 
Ede with a kind of Clay Earth 
fiſnioning it fo round, and 
forming it ſo handſome and 
E ſmooth, chat a Man cannot mend 
it. They breed three or four 
times a Year, according as they 
loſe their Neſts, ror if their Neſts 
be taken away they breed the 
ſooner: The young ones are 
brought up almoſt with any. Mear 
whatſoever: This Bird Sings a- 
bout three Months in the Year 
or four at moſt, tho his Song is 


worth nothing ; bur it he be 


larned ro Whiſtle, he is of ſome 
value it being very loud, tho 
very coarſe, ſo that he is fit 
tor a large place and not a 
chamber: And this Bird is 
ne of the ſoft Beaked Singing 
Birds we have in England. 


ELACK-BIRDS THRUS- 
HES, c. when theſe Birds are 


ken Old and wild to tame, then 


ten in the beginning of March, 


BL A 


| it's good to have ſome of their 


kinds to mix among them, and 
then putting them into grear Ca- 
ges of three or four Yards ſquare 
have divers Troughs placed there- 
in, ſome filld with Haws, ſome 


with Hemp-ſeed, and ſome with 


Water, that the tame teaching 
the wild to car, and wild find- 


ing ſuch change and alteration 


of Food, it will in twelve or 
fourteen Days make them grow 
very fat, and fit for the uſe of 


the Ritching, 


BLACK MAIL (a Link of 
Mail, or ſmall peices of Mettle, 


or Money) it ſignifies in the 


Counties of Cumberland, North- 


umberland and Weſt-Morland, 


a certain Rent of Money, Corn, 
Cattle, or other conſideration 
paid to ſome inhabiting upon, or 
near the Borders, being Perſons 


of Name and Power, allyed 


with certain Moſs-Troopers, or 
known Robbers within the ſaid 
Country, to be thereby by them 
freed and protected from the 
danger of thoſe Spoil-makers. 
BLACK-PUDDINGS ; the 
beft Method to make theſe, and 
far exceeding the common way, 
is to boyl the vmbles ot a Hog 
tender, take ſome of the Lights 
with the Heart, and all the Fleſh 
abour rhem, taking out the S1- 
news, and mixing the reſt very 
ſmall, do the like by the Liver; 
to them add grated Nutmeg, four 
or five yolks of Eggs, a pint of 
{weer Cream, a quarter of a pint 
of Canary, Sugar, Cloves, Mace, 
Cinnamon finely poudged, a tew 


Caraway Seeds, and a little Roſe- 


water, a pretty quantity of Hogs 


Far, and ſome Salt, which roul 


up about two hours betore you 
put it into the guts, ard then 


put it into them after you have 


rinſed them in Roſe-να¹ ter. 
5 3 5B LA- 


BLA 
 BLADDER-NUT, Mur Ve- 
ſicaria; grows low, if not pruned 
up and kept from ſucklers, with 
Leaves like Elder-Flowers, and 
after them greeniſh bladders con- 
taining one ſmall Nut, that is 
too apt to ſend forth Sucklers 

whereby it is increaſed. 
BL AIN; is a Diſtemper 
that befalls the Tongues of Beaſts, 
being a certain bladder growing 


above on the Root of the Tongue 
againſt the pipe, which griet at 


length in ſwelling will ſtop the 
Wind, and comes at firſt by ſome 
great chafing and heating of the 
Stomach, whereby, as ſome judge, 
it ſtill grows and increaſes by 
more heat, for commonly it comes 
in the Summer, and not in tke 


Winter; for when the beaſt is 
hot and has been chafed, it will 


riſe and ſwell full of Wind and 
Water, ſo that when it's full and 
grown big it will ſtop the Beaſt's 
Wind, which may be perceived 
by his gaping and holding out 
his Tongue, and foaming at the 
Mouth, for the Curing of which, 


1. Caſt him and take forth his 


Tongue, then ſliting the Blad- 
der or breaking it thereon, ſoftly 
waſh it with Vinegar and a little 
Salt. 2. Others prick them (tor 
ſome Beaſts will have many of 
them under their Tongues) with 
an Awl, if you have no other 


Tool; then chafe them fo with 


your Hand as to break them all; 
and, laſtly, Piſs thereon. 
___ BLANQUET, grer, little, 
and long- tailed, whereof the great 
one differs much from the little, 
ripenins fifteen days betore it, e- 
ven towards the beginning of 
July, and this ſame is the true 
Musk'd Blanquer, being larger 


B L E 


and Wood reſembling the Cuitc. 


Madam; bur the little Banquet: 
Wood is thick and ſhort, and the 
Fruit ripens towards the end d 
Fabi the long-tailed one is 25 

and ſom Pear, round bellyed, with 
a long fleſhy and bending Stal; 
ſmooth white Skin, ſhort and ten. 
der Pulp, very fine, and full gf 
juice, ſugared and pleaſant, hy 
proves doughy when too ripe, 

BLASTINGS; are Wing; 
and Froſts immediately fuceeedins 
Rain, and moſt pernicious t; 
Fruits, which ſhould be coverd 
in the Night and cold Days fron 
them, by hanging Mats or Blu 
kets before them; but ſome ſtick 
Branches and Broom before th; 
Bloſſoms and young Fruit. 

B LAZ ING-ST AR; $% 
Comet. | 

B L E A K and Bleab-fiſhing 
ſome call this Fiſh, a Freſn- water 
Sprat, or River Swallow, becauſ: 
of his continual motion; and o. 
thers will have his Name to ri: 
from the whitiſh colour which i: 
only under his Belly. It is an &- 
ger Fiſh, and is caught with al 
forts of Worms bred on Trees 
Plants, as alſo with Flies, Paſte, 
and Sheeps-blood, Cc. and they 


| may be Angled with half a fcore 


Hooks at once, it they can he all 
faſtned on: He will alſo in the 
Evening take the natural and ar- 
tificial Fly; but if the day be 
warm and clear, no bait fo goo 

for him as the fmall Fly at the 
top of the Water, which he will 
take at any time of the day, eſpe 

cially in the evening; and, in- 
deed, there is no Fiſh yields bette 

Sport to à young Angler than 
this; for they are fo eager, that 
they will leap out of the Watef 


for a bair; bur if the day be cold et 
and cloudy, Gentles or Cadice arꝭſ dy 
beſt about two foot under n 
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and not ſo handſomely ſhaped as 
the lefler one, colouring a ht- 
tle upon a Dwari, and in Leaf | 


gut there is another way yet of 
© taking Bleaks,and that is by whip- 
ping them in a Boat, or on a bank- 
ade, in freſh Water, in a Sum- 
mers Evening, with a Hazel Top 
about five or ſix Foot long, and a 
Une twice the length of the Rod; 
but the beſt way is with a Drable, 
dat is, tye eight or ten ſmall 
hocks along a Line two inches a- 
bore one another, the biggeſt 
hook the lowermoſt, whereby 
yu may ſometimes take a better 
Fim, and bair them with Gen- 
worms, by which means you may 
E rake half a dozen, or more, at one 
time. 


comes commonly among young 
Horſes, procceding from great 
| ſtore of Blood, or by means of 
the Vein ending in that place, 1s 
either opened, broken, or fretted; 

t is opened many times, through 
ſuper-abundance of Blood, or that 

is too fine or too ſubtle, and ſo 
picrceth through the Veins z or 

t may be broken by ſome violent 
train, cut or blow, or elſe tret- 
ed or gnawed aſunder by ſharp- 
ness of the Blood, or by ſome o- 
cher evil humours continued there. 
Now, there are many things in 
general excecding good to ſtench 
ne this bleeding; but the beſt of all 
r. is to take an hank of Coventry blue 
beW Thread, and hang it croſs a ſtick, 
oF ferring one end thereof on Fire, 
he and ſtrewing a little White-wine- 


11 Vinegar chereon, to keep it from 
ge burning too taſt, and let the Horſe 


in recc1ve the Smoke up into his No- 
wer ſtrils, it will do his buſineſs : Al- 
ung lo new Horfe-dung tempered 
hat with Chalk and ſtrong Vine- 
iter gar will do it: Burnt Silk, juice 
old et Coriander, bruiſed Sage, Hogs- 
ard dung, a clod of Earth, bruiſed 
15 Hidop, Cc. boyl'd with Horlſe- 
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tles, Flies, or ſome ſmall red 


BLEEDING at the Noſe ; 


BLE 
blood, is alſo good for them: 
But the particular Receipts are, 
1. Take the powder of the Stone 
Emachile, and blow it up into 
his Noſe, and lay it to the Vein 
or Wound that bleeds, it ſtenches 
the blood. 2. So does the Root 
of Rhubard bruiſed in a Morter, 
and ſtopped into the Noſtrils. 
3. Bettony ſtamped in a Morter, 


with bay Salt, or other white 


Salt, with Whitewine Vinegar, 


has the ſame effect, put into the 


Noſtrils. 

But in caſe it happen ſo, that 
with a Fleam or Knife you have 
cut a great gaſh, or elſe cut the 
Vein in a One, and that 
you do not know how to ſtop it, 
take a Chafing-diſh of hot Coals, 
and burn three or four Linnen 
Rags upon them, one laid upon 
| another, 
; Mouth be held over the Smoke 
all the while; ſo that as the 
blood falls from his Noſe, to quench 
them, they muft be blowed up 
with your breath again, till the 
Rags are burnt as black as a Coal, 
then put them into each of the 
Horſe's Noſtrils an Hand high, 
and holding up his Head, have 
three or four quarts of ſtrong Beer 
ready, and pour it down his 
Throat, to waſh down the Smoke 
and clotted Blood lying therein; 
and if he ſnort the burnt Rags 


and remember, as well when you 


ped his Noſtrils before, to be 
pouring down his Throat ſtrong 


Beer, becauſe the blood returning 


the contrary way, will be apt to 


choak him; this will do for the 


Noſe ; but if his Mouth be cut, 


ſome of theſe hot Rags muſt be 
put into the Wound, and then 


another clean Rag laid over thein 
to 


and let the Horſes 


out, have others in a readineſs to 
put in their room up his Noſtrils; 


tume him, as when you have ſtop- 


BLE 

to keep them in, and fo tied for 
24 hours, then the Cloth may be 
taken off, but ler rhe other lie in 
as long as you will, for they will 
draw and heal mightily, the ſame 
is to be done for the Quitter-bone 
alſo. : ; 

BLEMISH; is a term in 
Hunting, when the Hounds or 
Beagles find where the Chaſe has 
has been, and made a proffer to 
enter, but returned. : 

BLEND-WATER; which 
ſome call Morehough, is a a Diſtem- 
per liable to black Cattle, and 
comes ſeveral ways; firſt from 
Blood, 2dly, from the Yellows, 
which is a Ring- leader of all Diſ- 
eaſes; and, 3dly, from change of 


Ground, for being hard it is apt 


to breed this Evil, which if not 
remedy d in ſix days will be paſt 
help. But in order to the Cure ot 
it, 1. Take a peny worth of Bole- 
Armoniac, and as much Charcoal- 


flower as will fill an Ezg-lnell, a 


good quantity of che Inner- bark 
of an Oak, dryed and pounded 
together to Powder, which being 
put into a quart ot new Milk and 
a pint of Earning, give the Beaſt 
at twice, and it will help him. 
2. Another Receipt that never 
fails, is co cake a quart of new 
churned Milk, and a gbod piece 
of lean ſalt- hung Beef, lay it upon 
the Coals, and burn it as black as 
a Coal, and whea it's cold pound 
it to Powder; alfo cake a peny- 
worth of Bole-Armoniac, pound it, 
and an handtul otShepherds-purſe, 
which puc all together, and give 
it the Beaſt. 3. Some take Swal- 
lows Neſt, Sirds and all, it they can 
be got, which they pound all to- 
gether in a Morter, then boyl them 


in tair Water, aud put thereto a 


goc d handtul of Plancain Leaves 
and Seeds, Blue-Hottles, and the 
Rocts or Dahodil, as allo a lutle 


—— 
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Sumack, which they boyl all very 
well, then ſtrain them, and put to 
ic a little ſweet Wine, and give it 
the Beaſt luke warm faſting; but 
a:\t he muſt be bled in the Neck 
Vein, to draw the Blood back, 
and within half an hour give him 
25 Drink, and it will cercainly 

Itay. . 
BLIGH TS; happen in wet 
Weather, and are occaſion'd 
thro coo much Fatneſs in Land, 
and the only remedy 1s to lay the 


| Land on high ridges, which it ir 


be never ſo rich, the Wheat grow- 
ing thereon, will hardly be bligh- 
ted, if not overcome with Moi- 
ſture. 5 5 
BLIT H; is yielding Milk. 
BLOM ART; is the firſt 
Forge in an Iron Mill, through 
which the Iron paſſeth before it 
comes to the Finar7/ 
BLOOD; is accounted very 
good for all ſorts of Lands, eſpe- 
cially for Fruit, having in it teit 
all the principles of Fertility in 
the greateſt plenty and moſt equal 
proportion. gs 
BLOOD, is a Diſtemper in 
Cattle's backs, which will make a 
Beaſt go as it he drew his Head 
aſide, or after him; to Cure which, 
vou ſhall ſlit the length of two 
Joints under his Tail, and ſo let 
| him bleed well; bur it he bleeds 
too much, knit his Tail next the 
Body, and then bind Salt and 
Nettles bruiſed unto it, and he 
will do well. es 
BLOOD-HOUND, is an A- 
nimal nothing ditfering in quality 
from the Scotiſy Slut-hound, ſav- 
ing that it is more longly ſeiſed, 


ſame cclour, for they are ſome- 
ſpotted, and of all Colours with 


their na- 


ly either brown or red; 
| . ture 


and nct always ot the one and the 
times red, ſanded, black, white, 


other Hounds, but moſt comm on- 


B LO 
ure is, being ſer on by the Voice | 
und Words of their Leader, to 
T.1\ about for the Setting of the 
Preſent Game, and having found 
Ir, will never ceaſe purſuing it 
with full Cry till it is tired, with- 


. 


out changing for any other: They 
ſeldom bark except in their Chaſe, 
and are very obedient and atten- 
tive to the Voice of their Leader: 
Thoſe that are really good of them, 


hen, they have found the Hare, 


make ſhew thereof to rhe Huntſ- 


miu, by running more fpeedily, 
and with geſture of Head, Eyes, 
Furs and Tail, winding to the 


EZ Form or Hare's Maſe, never giv- 


ing over proſecution with a gal- 
lant Noiſe; and theſe have good 
and hard Feet, and ſtately Sto- 
michs: They are, indeed, very 
ell called Sanguinary or Blood- 
bhounds, by reaſon of their re- 
mirkable extraordinary Scent; 
for it chrough caſuality their Game 


de dead, or if wounded,and eſcapes 


the Huntſmans Hands, and ſo lives, 
| or if kill'd and never fo clearly 
| carried away, theſe Dogs, by their 
Smell, will betray it, and will not 
he wanting either by nimbleneſs 
or greedineſs to come at it, pro- 
vided there be ſtains of blood; 
bur tho“ by all rhe cunning pro- 
vito and, toreſight imaginable a 
piece ot Fleth be conveyed away 
without ſpot of blood, yer theſe 


Does through craggy and crooked 


Ways and Meanders will find out 
the Dcer-ſtealers ; and tho“ they 


are in the thickeſt Throng or Mul- 


titude, will, by their Smell, ſepa- 
rate and pick them ou. 
BL OOD-LETTING; it's 
what is requiſite to be done to di- 
vers Animals, as there is occaſion; 


if there be otherwiſe no extraor- 
dinary cauſe, the propereſt time 
is January the 34 and 15th, Fe 


* 


bur more eſpecially as to Horſes, 


B LO 
bruary the 4th and 9th, March the 
17th and 18th, April the roth and 
16th, My the 1ſt and 13th, June 
the 15th and 20th, bur for Jul) 
and 4Ayguſt, by reaſon the Dags - 
days be then predominant, bleed- 
ing is Hot good, but only in caſe 
of meer neceſfiry ; in September 


the I1thand 28th, OF ber the 8th 


and 234, November the 5th and 


16th, December the 14th and 


26th. 15 
Then as to the manner of do- 


ing it, obſerve not to take ſo much 
blood from a Colt as from an old 


Horſe, and but a fourth part from 
a yearling Foal; regard like wiſe 
muſt he had to rhe Horſe's Age 
and Strength herein, and before 
you bleed him, let him be mode- 
rately chafed and exerciſed, and 
reſt a day, and three days after 


it, not forgetting that April and 
October are the two principal Sea- 


ſons for that purpoſe, and he will 
alſo bleed the better if you let 
him drink before you blood him, 
conditionally you do not heat him. 
In the performance it ſelf, put 


| your Finger into his Mouth, and 


tickle him in the roof, making him 
chaw and move his Chops, which 
will force him to ſpin forth; and 
when you find that he has bled 


therewith, but eſpecially the | aka 
where he is blooded on, and tye 
him up to the Rack for an hour or 


| two leſt he bleed afreſh, for that 


will turn his blood. 
Now, as to the ſigns of his ſtan- 
ding in need of bleeding, his Eve 


will look red, and his Veins ſwell 
more than ordinary, alſo he will 


have a certain Itch about his 


ally rubbing them, and ſometimes 


of his Ears, in thoſe places where 


the 


enough, rub his body all over 


Mane and Tail, and be continu- 


will ſhed ſome of his Hair, other- 
wiſe he. will peel about the roots 


B LO 


che Headſtal of the Bridle lies; 


his Urine will be red and high 
coloured, and his Dung black and 


B LO 


and as much Bay- ſalt, a quarter of 


a pound of Brimſtone, as much 
Allum, two ounces of Verdegreaſe, 


4 hard; likewiſe if he has red In- | and four ounces of Bole-Armo- 0 
, flammations, or little Bubbles on | niac, boyl all well together, and Bra 
his back, or does not digeſt his | therewith waſh the Horſe very bil 
Meat well, or if the whites of his | well, and it will not be amiſs to ſes 
| Eyes be yellow, or the inſide of | put thereto a pint of Milk. 4. Take cr! 
his upper or nether Lip be ſo, he | Mother of Salt- peter, the beſt and 


— ©... 


wants bleeding. 


BLOOD-RUNNING-ITCH; | 


in a Horſe comes by the Inflam- 
mation of the Blood, being over 


Heated by hard Riding, or other 
ſore Labour, yet gets between the 


Skin and the Fleſh, and makes a 
Horſe to rub, fcrub and bite him- 
ſelf, which if let alone too long, 
will turn to a grievous Mange, 


and is very infe&ious to any 


Horſe that ſhall be nigh him; 
and the Cures. both for this and 
the Mange, beſides the general 
ones, of bleeding in the Neck- 


| Vein, ſcraping him, and other 


things, are, 1. A quart of fair 
running Water put into half a 
pound of green Copperas, and an 
ounce of Allum, and the ſame of 
Tabacco chopped ſmall, all boiled 
together, till they come to ſome- 


what more than a pint, and there- 


with anoint the Horſe all over ve- 
ry warm, after you have rubbed 
off the Scabs, and tyed him to the 


Rack three or four hours: Twice 
dreſſing cures him. 


2. After 
bleeding, take a quart of old 


Wine or Vinegar, and put into it 
2 quarter of a pound of Tabacco, 


and ſer it on the Embers to ſtew 


all night, then waſh the infected 


ö 
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place therewith. 3. For this Di- 


ſtemper in a foul ſurfeited Horſe, 
after bleeding, as before, and ſcra- 
ping off the Scabs, take a pint of 


ftrongeſt, and waſh his Sores three 
or four times therewith, ſo hot as 
he is able to endure it, and they 
will not only Kill the Mange, but 


alſo Scratches, Pains, Ratſtails, 


c. 5. Waſh the Horſe once or 
twice in Soapers Liquor, after you 
have ſcraped away the Scurf, and 
ir Cures this Diſtemper not only 
in Horſes, but alſo other Cattle, 
provided they get not to it with 
their Mouth. „ 
But after all, there's an inward 
Drink, with an outward applica- 
tion, that is efteemed to be the 
beſt Cure of all: Blood the Horſe 


firſt, and in two or three days after, 


take Aniſeed and Turmerick ot 
each an ounce, finely beaten, an 
ounce of the blackeſt Roſin pow- 
dred, which put into a quart ot 
ſtrong Beer heated lukewarm, and 
let it be given him in the Morn- 
ing faſting, with a little Brimſtone 
flower. at the mouth of every 
Horn that 1s given him, not ex- 
ceeding above an ounce in all, 
and let him faſt four or five hours 
after it, when in about two Ol 
three days after this Drink he has 
a little recruited his ſtrength, and 


that you firft have carried off al! 


Scabs with an old Curry- comb 


till the Blood and Water appear, 


take OyT of Turpentine and Beer 
a like quantity, with ſome Brim- 
ſtone-flower, well ſhaked and jum- 


Verjuice and Vinegar, and as much | bled together in a Glaſs Viol, the 
of Cow-piſs, alſo a pint of Oyl, better to incorporate them, and 
and old Wine a pint, pur there- | anvint. him all over therewith, 
unto an handtu] of wild Tanſy, | but firſt tye him to binder his 
| | 3 Dons Ef es | biting 
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tormenting. Laſtly, You may 
prevent this Diſtemper by giving 
your Horſe Sal Prunelle in his 
gran, which will expel thoſe 
bilious Serofitics that uſually cau- 
ſes theſe Symptoms, and perhaps 
drive them out by the veinary 
paſſages. 8 

© © BLOOD-SHOTTEN-EYES,; or 
all Diſeaſes in the Eyes, whether 
© they be troubled with Films, 
* Rheums, Moon-eyes, Warts, Oc. 
come of two cauſes, either in- 
ward or outward; the firſt pro- 
ceeding from evil hamours that 
reſort to them; and the other is 
from ſomc ſtroke or blow given; 


red by ſteeping ſome Roman Vi- 
triol in white Roſe- water, or 
for want of that in fair Spring- 
Vater, and the Eye being waſhed 
therewith twice or thrice a day 
E is cured. To take off Films, ma- 
muy are the preſcriptions. 1. Take 
© white Copperas, and bear it to 


ET: . 


FP! 
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= powder, and fitt it through a very 
fine ſieve, with the ſame quan- 
tity of white Sugar-candy, and 
blow it into the Horſe's Eye once 
a day, and as you ſee it amend, 
once in two or three days is e- 
nough. 2. Alabaſter beaten, ſear- 
ced very fine, and blown into the 
Eye once or twice a day, will 
take ir off. 3. Bay-ſalr, and for 
want thereof, common Salt brui- 
ſed very ſmall and mixed well 
with Freſh-butter, and made up 
juto {mall Balls as big as a Hazel 
Nur, being one at a time put into 
the Eye, with the hand held over 
it till it be all melted, and this 
once a day will alſo do it. 4. The 
blackeſt Flint that can be got, 
being calcined, beaten into pow- 
der, and fifced through a fine 
Steve, -with the powder of Gin- 


piting the Medicine, being very 


the Blood ſhotten in Horſes are Cu- 
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the Eye, as there is oceaſiou, is 
very proper. 5. The powder of 
Verdigreaſe finely beaten and ſear- 
ced, and burnt Allum an equal 

quantity, mixed with ſome of the 
Oyntment of Marſhmallows, of 
which about the bigneſs oſa Peaſe 

being put into the Eye once or 

twice a day, will cure it. 6. Some 

will have the root of black Sallow 

burnt to aſnes, and put thereto the 

like quantity of white Sugar- candy, 
and grated Ginger finely ſearced, 
blown into tne Eye Morning and 
Evening, that is covered over 
with a white Skin or Film. As 
to the ſtopping of Rheums, firſt, 
Take a fine bole or bole Armo- 
niac, blow it into the Eye, it will 

drive the Rheum back; elſe mix 
ic with Butter and ſome white 
Sugar-candy beaten to powder, 
and make it up into little balls, 
and put one of them into the Eye, 
once or twice à day as there is 
occaſion. 2. A like quantity of 
Butter and Salt mixed well toge- 
ther with a Knife, and a piece 
thereof of the bigneſs of a ſmall 
Walnut being pur into the Ear, 

on that fide that is offended, and 
left ro remain there four or five 
hours, will do it effectually; only 


the Ear muſt be ſowed cloſe up, 


elſe he will ſhake it out. 3. Flox 
or Hurds dipped in the beſt mel- 
ted Roſin that can be got, applied 
to the hollow of the Ear, drives 
it away. For Sore, dim, or Moon 
Eyes, I. Half an ounce of Lapis 
Calaminaris heated red hot, and 
quenched in a quarter of a pint 
of Plantane-water or Whitc-wine, 
repeated eight or nine times, then 
beaten into powder and put to 
the Water, with half a dram of 
Aloes, and a Spoonful of Cam- 
phire in powder added thereto, 
and ſo left ro diſſolve, will do, 


ber put thereto,and fo blowed into 


being dropped into the Eye for 
Ls that 
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that purpoſe. 2. A pint of Snow-| 
water diſſolved into two or three 
drams of White-vitriol, and the 
Eye waſhed three or four times a 
day therewith, is helpful. But 
for ſuch Eyes as are troubled with 
Pearls, Pins, Webs, Spots or 
Bruiſes, 1. Take a new-laid Egg 
hard roaſted, cleft in ſunder long- 
wite, the Tolk taken out, and the 
empty holes being filled with 
Whire-virriol finely beaten, cloſe 
the Egg again, and roaſt it a ſe- 
cond time, till the Vitriol be mel- 
red. Laſtly, Beat the Ezgg-ſhel 
all in the Mortar, and ſtrain it, 
and with the moiſture dreſs the 
Eye: Myrrh will ſerve inſtead of 
the Vitriol, if it be finely ſearced, 
and the Egg hanged up till it drop. 
2. Put out half the White of an 
Ezs through an hole made in the 
top, and fill up the empty place 
wich Salt and Ginger finely mix d 
together, then roaſt it hard, ſo as 
you may beat it into fine powder, 
and Morning and Evening after 
having waſhed the Eye with the 
juice of Ground Ivy, or Eye bright 
Water, blow it in. The other 
Diſeaſes are. 1. A Wart that 


grows upon the edge or inſide 


of the Eye- lid; for which burnt 
Allom, and a hke quantity of 
white Copperas unburnt, being 
bearen very ſmall into Powder, 
and ſome of it laid on the head 
of the Wart every day will con- 
ſume it. 2. Foulneſs and Sore- 
neſs of Eyes fo as the fight is al- 
moſt loſt ; for which they take 
Thachamahaca, Maſtick, Rotin 
and Pitch, a like quantity, and 
being melted with Flax ot the 
colour of the Horſe, lay it as a 
defenſitive on each fide of his 
Temples as big as a twenty Shilling 
piece; then underneath his Eyes 
upon the Cheek-bone , with a 
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holes, and anc int rien with fuer 
Butter, then take an handful dt 
Celandine, waſhed clean in white 
Wine, without touching any Wa. 
ter, bruiſe and ſtrain it, and to 
the quantity of the Juice, put 
the third part of Woman's Milk. 
and a pretty quantity of white 
Sugar-Candy , fearced through 4; 
1 of Laun, and lick it into 

is Eye Morning and Evening; 
but the defenſitive and burning 
may be forborn, if the Eyes be 
not very bad. 3. A bite or 
ſtroke upon the Eye; for which 
Honey, Powder of Ginger, and 
juice of Cellandine mixed together, 
and licked together into the Eye 
with a Feather twice a day, is 4 
very good Cure. 
BLOOD-SPAVIN; is a ſoft 
ſelling that grows through the 
Hoof of an Horſe, and is com- 
monly full of Blood, being bi- 
er on the infide, and fed by the 
maſter Vein, ic makes it greatcr 
than the ſwelling on the out 
ſide: It runs the inſide © 
the Hoot down to the paſtern; 
the Diſeaſe being occaſioned 
from the Corruption of th: 
blood, taken by hard riding, 
when the Hoot 1s young and ten- 
der, which by over much heut: 
ing makes it thin and flexible tha? 
the humour falling downward: 
refides in the Hoof, which makes 
che Joynr ſtiff, and cauſes che 
Horſe to go with great pain and 
diificulty. For performing the 
Cure, the hair muſt firſt be ſhay- 
ed away on both fides the fiwel- 
ling as far as it goes, then take 
up the Thigh-Vein and let it 
bleed well, which done, tye the 


Vein above the Orifce, and le: it 


bleed from below what it will; 
next with your Fleam or Incl 
ſion-Kife, make two inciſions in 


cund Iron, burn three or four 


the lower part of the {wellin-, 
5 | and 
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and after prick two or three 
holes in each fide of the Hoof 


where the Spavin is, that fo the 


Medicine may take the better Et- 
fect, and when the Blood and 
Water have vented away as much 


as they will do, bind about it 
plaiſterwiſe the whites of Eggs, 


and bole Armoniac very well 
beaten together, either upon 
Boards, or linnen Cloth, and make 
it faſt about the Hoot to keep 
on the Plaiſter; next day take 
it off and bath the Sorrance 
with this bath; take Mal- 
lows and tops of Nettles and 


boyl them in Water till they are 
ſoft, and therewith bath him; 
then rake Mallow Roots , Bran- 


cha Urſina, ON. Wax and white 
Wine, as much as will do; boyl 


them, and bind this warm to the 


Sorrance round about the Hoof, 
ſow a Cloth about it, and fo let 


it remain three days more, and 


every Morning ſtroak it down- 
wards gently with your hand 
that the bloody Humour may iſſue 
forth, and the fourth day barh 
and waſh ir clean with the for- 


mer bath; that done, take Gum 
Creana, and Stone Pitch, an ounce 
of each, and a quarter of an 


Ounce of Brimſtone made into 
very fine- Powder, melt theſe. 
on the Fire together, and when 
almoſt ready ro take off, pur 
therein half an Ounce of venice 
Turpentine, and make a Plaiſter 
thereof, ſpreading it upon Lea- 


ther, and apply it ro the place 


warm round about the Hoot; 


fo ler it remain till it fall away 
ot it ſelf, but if it come off two 


ſoon, make another Plaiſter of 
the ſame Ingredients and lay to 
it, which is the beſt Cure that 


has been eſteemed for this Ma- 
lady; tho another way is when 


the ſwelling does appear ** 
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| the inward part of the Hoof, 


to take up the Thigh Wein, and 
let it bleed from the nether part 
of the Leg till it bleed no lon— 
ger, and after give Fire to the 
Spavin both long ways and croſs 
ways, and then apply areftring- 
ent Charge to the place. | 
BLOOD ST ANCHING; 
in caſe any Ecaſt happen to be 
cut or hurt, you muſt take Hares 
Wool, or Rabbers Wool and fill 
the cut or flir full ot ir, holding 
ir to with your hand, or elſe bind 
ic faſt with ſome ſtring, and 
burn the upper Leather of an 
old Shooe, whotc Afhes take and 
ſtrow among the Wool, and it 


will ſtay che blecding; but you. 


muſt ler it lyc tour and twenty 
hours before it be taken off. 2. 
Others rake a little Honev, Wax, 
Turpentine , Swine-greaſe , ard 
Wheat-fiower, which are all ſcr 
over the Fire, and gently bcyl- 
ed; then they ſtir and blend 
them together, and takins tian 
off the Fire, ule it at leite; 


but if there be a cut of auy deep- 


neſs, lay a tent ot Flax, or linnen 
Cloth dipt in the Salve, and lay 
a Plaiſter of the ſame over it; 
letting it lye on a Day and a 
R | | 
BLOOD r- FLUX ;; Fe 
Flux Bloody. 
BLOODY-HAND, is one 
of the four kinds of Offence in 
the King's Forreſt, by which the 
offender is fuppoied to have kil- 
led a Deer. 
BLOW ON THE EYE: 
when a Horſe has been unfortu- 
nately injured thereby, or is trou- 


bled with any dimneſs of ſicht, 


take the Powder ot Cuttle-bone, 
as much as will He upon a fix 


Pence, grate fome Ginger, and 


then pound it very fine, taking 
as much chercoi as will lye up- 
. 0 on 
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on two pence, theſe mix well 


together, and with a Feather pur 
ſome of it in the Horſcs Eye, 
two or three times a day, and 
this will cure him wirhout doubt, 
if curable: It muſt be uſed three 
or tour days together, or more 
if need require. 
5OLLARY er BULLARY 
OF SALT; is a Salt-houſe, cr 
Salt-pit where ſale is made. 
BOLE or BOALE; is the 
main body of a Tree; See Tim- 
ber Tee. 
OLLE; this in reſpect to 
a Poppy is the round ſeed Pod; 
and «ii, Sced Pod of Flax. 
BOLT; This is eight and 
wenty Ells of Cauvaſs. | 
BON-CRETIEN; This Pear 
is juſtiy preferable before others 
for its great Antiquity, of a no- 
ble piramdical form, five or fix 
Inches loans, and of a pound 
weight, naturally yellow, with a 
Iircly Carnation colour, when 
viell exp ſed laſts long on the 
Tree, and afterwards endures the 


ongeſt ſound : Ic is good ſtewed 


cr baked, if gathered before ir 
is tall, and when grown to matu- 
rity will continue mellow for ſome 
whole months; the Pulp eats 
ſnort and tender, the Juice ſweet, 
aud a little perfumed ; it's beſt a- 


gainſt a Szuth-wall: It ſhould be 


gratted on a Quince-ſtock, berauſe 
on a Free- ſtock the Fruit grows 
tporred, ſmall and crumpled, and 


BON 
der, perfumed and full of Juice 
it is ripe the latter end of Aug f: 
and September. | 
_ BON-CRETIEN Spaniſh; 
is a great thick long Pear, of an 


handſom Pyramid Form, like 
the Winter Bon=Cretien, of a 
bright red colour on the one fide, 
ſpeckled with little Specks, and 
or a white yellow on the other; 
the Pulp eats ſhorr, Juice is Su- 
gared and pretty good when on 
good Ground and perfectly ripe, 


and continues ſo from the midſt 


of November till Fanuary. 

BONE BREAK ING; when 
a Sheep has a Bone broaken or 
miſplaced after it is Set right, 


bath it in Oyl or Wine, and roul 


it wich a Cloth dipp'd in Oyl or 
Wine, or Potch-greaſe, ſprink- 
ling it as there is cauſe for it; 
let it remain nine days, drefs it 
once again, and nine days after 
the Sheep will go: Alſo the ten- 


der buds of Aſh- trees bruiſed are 


good to knit Bones; alſo Cuccow- 
Spit, Comfrey, or Bittony. | 

BONE-SPAVIN, it's a Di- 
ſtemper in Horſes, being a great 
Cruſt as hard as a Bone, if it be 
ler to run too long, it ſticks or 
rather grows on the 1nfides of the 
Hoof, under the Joint near to the 
great Vein, which makes him to 


halt very much. It comes at firſt 


like a tender Griſtle, which by 
degrees proceeds to this hardneſs, 


| being bred ſeveral ways, either by 


it's in perfection in Febiuary and , immoderate Riding, or hard La- 


Auch. | 
BONCRETIEN; Summer- 
NMuskt; in Heneh, Le bon Cretien 
delle Jliqan, is a Pear ſeldom 
comes to good. but on a free Stock, 
ai d makes a fine Tree. The Fruit 
is excellent, ſhapeable, and as 
large as a fair Bergamat, white 
on one fide, and red on the other, 
the Pulp beth een ſnort ard ten- 


bour, which diſſolves the blood 


into thin Humours, and falls down 
making its reſidence in the Hoot, 
that cauſes the place to ſwell, and 
ſo becomes an hard Bone, which 
occaſions the Name, as it comes 


alſo Hereditary from the Sire or 


Dam which are troubled with the 
ſame Diſeaſe. The Cure of it is 
performed variouſly. 1. Take bp 

„„ 5 the 
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vin or Curb,as well below as above, 
give it Fire, then charge the place 
with pitch made hot, and clap 
Flax upon it; four days afcer you 
muſt dulcifie the Sorrance with 
the Oyl Pampilim and Freſh-but- 
ter melted together upon a gentle 
Fire, and when the Scar ſhall be 
fallen away, apply thereto a kind 
of Puff which is called Blanco, or 
[hits made of Feſſoe, and fo con- 
tinue it until it be whole. 2. An- 


© other way, is to take tae root cf 


Eliczmpane well cleanſed, lap it 
in a Paper and roaſt it [oft, and 
after ir is Gall-rubbed and chafed 
well, clap it on and bind ir hard, 
ut not fo hor as to tcald away 
the Hair; and at twice dreſſing 
it, will take it away. 3. Upon 
che top of the Excreſſence a flit 
may be made with a Knife as long 
as 4 Barley-corn or more, then 
with a fine Cornet raiſe rhe Skin 


round the Excreflence and n9 
more, then dip ſome Lint in the 
Oyl of Origanum, and thruſt it 


into the hole, and cover the Knvb, 


and fo let it bridle till you fee it 
rot, and that Nature caſteth our 
both the Medicine and the Core. 
4. Two penyworth of the Oyl of 
Camomile, and as much of that 
of Turpentine, mixed well toge- 
ther in a glaſs Viol to anoint the 
place aggrieved withal, will do. 
s. A pint of Aniſeed- water, put 
into one ounce of Houſhold Pep- 
per beaten to powder, with an 
ounce of Roch-allow, boyled to- 
gerher to the Compoſition of one 
halt, then ſtrained, may be put 
into a Glaſs to keep for this uſe, 
and applied once or twice as there 
c ; 
BOOK of Rates; this is a ſmall 

Book Eſtabliſh'd by Parliament, 
declaring at what value Goods 


the Veins that feed it, whether Spa-. 
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that pay Poundage (or 24 
part of /'M value) ha be 0 
koned; ſo that a 2th part of 
the ſame found in the Bock of 
Rates is taken for the Duty paya- 
ble by the Act of Tunnage and 
Poundage. | | 

BORDERS AND BEDS FOR 
GARDENS ; they are ſer wich 
Stone which is the nobleſt and moſt 
chargeable, and if well worked 
and moulded, it muſt be ſuch as 
will not maulder, pecl and crack; 
if ſet with Brick, they muſt be 
well burnt , or it with ſawed Rail, 
it is requifite they be an inch and 


a half thick ar leiſt, and five 
broad, and when the ſame are 
not well ſeaſoned, or but new 
ſawed, they muſt be thrown into 
a Pit of Water fer a Fortnight, 
then taken out and dry'd a day 


er two gently on a Kiln, which 


will make them re.:dv for Plain- 


| ing and Cypherinz of the outward 
from the Bone, and hallow it 


upper E#.1ges, which when every 


piece is fitted to the lengths of the 
| Work they are intended for, they 


muſt be well drenched in Linſeed- 
oyl, with Swines Brizel- bruſin, both 
the in and our-fide, and if ſome 
red Lead be ground with the 
Oyl, it will bind the faſter, and 
dry the ſooner; which being done 
they may be put into what colour 
you pleaſe, but the beſt is a light 
Stone- colour, by painting them 
over with White-lead and Um- 
ber ground together on a Pain- 
rer's Stone with Linſeed-oyl: It 
will not only look fine, but very 
durable, when dry fet together, 
and firmly placed in the Earth, by 
being faſtned ro pieces of ſuc 
Wood, at ſuch diſtances put into 
the Ground, ſo as not to be war- 
„ c-.-ca2cancn..--* 
The Rail muſt be three Inches 


cannot be quite finifned 


about the Gravel-walk, which 
al dus 
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Leavcs as ſtand about the middle 


Figure, commonly with a little 


from the reſt, being ſtreaked 


t) adorn Sallads, but they are not 


Pricklineſs, otherwiſe it is good 


of it, it muſt be boyled in Broth 


Foo which Wocd and Trees yield 


Talian word Boſco 4 Wood; tho 
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is done, when they are to be fil- 
ed up wich good skreened Earth, 
or ſuch as has been ſifted through 
a Wire Riddle, laying the Earth 
round and hizher in the middle 
than the top ot che Rail. 
BORDERS in Flowers; a 
term among Floritt, for ſuch 


thrum of a Flower. | | 

PORD Fuilf-penny ; is Money 
paid in Fairs ald. Markers tor ſet- 
ting up Tables and Stalls for Sale 
Of Wäres. 

BORAGE and BUGLOSS; 
(they are d very like one another) 
35 propa-ared only by Seed that is 
black, and of a long bunchy oval 


white end towards the baſe or 
botrom that 1s quite ſeparated 


black all along from one end to 
the other. It grows and is to be 
ordered in the ſame manner as 
Arrach, but it does not come up 
ſo vigoroutly : It's Leaves are only 
god, white and young, ſo that 
it is ſown ſeveral times in one 
Summer; the Seed falls as ſoon as 
ever they begin to ripen, and 
laid drying in the Sun, whereby 
few will be loſt; its Flower ſerve | 


eafily digeſted, tho' the Leaves 
be very ready, their String being 
firſt raken away: It is hurtful to 
thoſe that arc troubled with Ul- 
cors in the Mouth, becauſe of its 


{>r all A ics, all Complexions, and 
all Times; and ro make the beſt 


of good Ficin, or in Water and an 
g added thereto. 
" BOSCAGSE; is uſed for that 


to Cutie; it is derived from the 


Hanbood ſays, to be cui: de By- 
= 


BOT 


| c2gio 1s to be diſcharged of pay- 


ing any Duty of Wind-fall Wood 
in the Forreſt, | 
BOTCH in the Groyn ; comes 
by reafon that an Horſe being 
full of humours and ſuddenly 
laboured, cauſes them to reſort 
ro the weaker part, and then 
gather together and breed a botch, 


| eſpecially in the hinder parts of 


che Thighs, not far from the 


Cods; the fizns being theſe, the 


hinder Legs will be all ſwollen, 
eſpecially from the Gambrells or 
Hoofs upwards, and if you feel 
with your hand, you may find 2 
great Knob or Swelling, and if 
the ſame be round and hard it 
will gather to an head. As for 
the Cure, it muſt be firſt ripen- 
ed with a Plaiſter, made of Wheat- 
flower, Turpentine and Honey, 
alike quantity, which muſt be 
{tir'd together to make it ſtiff, 
and with a Cloth lay it on the 
Soar , renewing it once every 
day till it break or wax ſoft, 
and lance it ſo as the Matter 
may run downwards; after taint 
it with Turpentine and Hogs- 
Greaſe melted together, renew- 
ing it once every Day untill it 
be perfectly whole. 2. As ſoo 
as you perceive the ſwelling to 
appear, lay upon it a Plaiſter of 


 Shoe-makers Wax ſpread upon 


Allum-Leather, and let it lie till 
the Sore grow foft, when you 
muſt open it with a Lancer, or 


let it break of it ſelf ; the Filth 77 
being come out, waſh the Sore 
very well with ſtrong Allum-wa- 
ter, then Taint it with Oyni- FJ 
ment called Egyptiacum, till it be 


whole. 


BOTS or WO RMS, in ge- 
neral in Horſes are of three ſorts, 
viz. Bots, Truncheons and Mau-? 
Worms: The firſt are ufually#!' 
tound in the great Gut, _ the? 
| ung 


e 


BOT 


Maw, and if they continue there 
too long, they will eat their paſ- 


ly bring Death if not killed; the 
third are plain Worms that remain 
in Horſes Bodies, which are of an 
evil effect alſo, Bots are ſmall 
Worms with great Heads and ſmall 
Tails, breeding in the place afore- 


may be taken away by your hands, 
by picking them away from the 
Gut where they ſtick : Trunche- 
ons are ſhort and thick, and have 
black and hard Heads, and muſt 
be remov'd by Medicine: Maw- 
worms are of a reddiſh colour, 
ſome what long and ſlender, much 


like unto Earth-worms, about the 


length of a Man's Finger, which 
alſo muſt be taken away by Phy- 
tick ; they proceed all from one 
cauſe, which is [raw, groſs, and 
phlegmatick Matter, engendring 
trom foul Feeding. Tue ſign to 
know when a Horſe 1s troubled 


with them; is when he ſtamps. 


with his Feet, kicks at his Belly, 
turns his Head towards his Tail, 


alſo groan, tumble, wallow, and 
ſtrike his Tail to and fro. 


c 


Worms, but the particular Re- 


VETS: 5 n 
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ceipts are, 1. Take a quart of new 
- I Milk, and as much Honey as will 
n FI exrroardinarily ſweeten it, which 
e ive the Horſe in the Morning 
a. luke-warm, having faſted all the 
KR- Night before, and let him faſt at- 


ter it two hours; then take a pint 
be e giv . 

£1 o! Beer, and diſſolve into it a good 
Spoonful of black Sope, and be- 
> £1125 well mixed together, give it 


+ 


he tor, and the Worms will avoid 
un n great abundance, 2, A more 


- * 
1 
8 

* 

* 


Fundament, Truncheons near the 


ſage through, which will certain- | 


ſaid near the Fundament, which 


and forſakes his Meat; he will 


There are divers things in ge- 
neral for the deſtruction of theſe 


nim, then ride and chate him a 
little, and let him faſt another 


B30 T 
eaſy way is to take Savin chop” 
ped and ſtamped ſmall, a good 


Beer; and give it him Iukewarm 
or a quart of urine given him is 
very good. 3. As much Mercury 
Calcined, as will lye upon a Silver 
twopence, and work it into a 
peice of ſweet Butter, the big- 


manner of a Pill, then lap it all 


big as a ſmall Egg, and give it 
him faſting in the Morning, tak- 
ins forth his Tongue and putting 
it at the end of a ſtick down his 
Throat; then ride him a little at- 


— x om 


that Nighr. It is a good Medi- 
cine againſt all ſorts of Worms, 
but the preſcribed quantity muſt 
not be exceeded, tor it is a very 


ſtrong Poiſon, 4. The tender 


tops of Broom and of Savin, of 
each halt an handful may be chop- 


Butter; and having kept the 
Horſe faſting over Night, give 
Morning early, and let him faſt 
ſin and Brimſtone, not beaten 


very fine, ſtrew it among his Pro- 
vender, and let it be given him 


— 


good for him. 5, The Guts of 
a Chicken newly killed, wraped 


pint of new Milk in the Morning, 
with about three Ounces of Brim- 


him after ir, 6. To a quart of 


him the firſt day, Take a hand- 
ful of Rue, and fo of Roſemary 
the next, ſtamp them well roge- 

ther, infuſe the 


* 


dee 


handful warmed in a Quart ot 


neſs of a ſmall Walnut in the 


over with Butter, and make it as 


ter it, and give him no Water 


ped very ſmall, and worked up 
into Pills wirh freſh or ſweer 


him three of theſe Pills the next 
two Hours after it; or take Ro- 
faſting long before he Drinks, its 


up warm in Honey and put down 
his Throat over Night; then a 


ſtone- flower will do: Exerciſe 


Milk, warm from the Cow , put 
half a pint of Honey, and give it 


m with the PoWwW- 
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BOT: 


B O W 


der of Brimſtone and Soot four for that will not only kill but 
hours in 4 quart of Beer, Cc. help all inward Maladies. 


then ſtrain it, give ir him blood 


warm, then ride him gently an 


hour cr two and fer him up 


warm, then give him Hay an 
hour before you give him Drink; 


BOTTLING OF BEER; 
firſt cake a little clear Water, or 
elſe ſuch as is truly impregnated 
with the eſſence of any Herb; 
and to every quart thereof, let 


and let it be white Water, and 
give him no Hay before you give 

im his ſaid Drink; and let his 
Drink be either in a Maſh or 
white Water. 7. Give your Horſe 
daily an Ounce of Filings of 
Steel (which you may procure at 
a very eaſie rate from the Needle 
makers) mix'd with moiſtned Bran, 
till he have eaten a whole pound; 
it opens all obſtructions in che 
Veins, Arteries, Inteſtines and e- 
ſpecially in the paſſages in the 
Lungs. 8. Take a ſufficient quan- 
tity of Earth-Worms, and put 


them into clean Water for the 


ſpace of fix hours, till they have 
vomitted up all their filth; then 
fill an Earthen Por with them, 
cover it cloſe, and fer it in an 
Oven after the Bread is taken out, 
till the Worms be ſo dry that 
they may be eafily reduced to 
Powder, then give it your Horſe, 
from one to two Ounces every 
Morning for ſeven or eight days 
in a quart of good Wine; for 
there are ſome Horſes that will 
not eat it with Bran or Oats, tho 
it would doubtleſs produce the 
Tame Effect: But after either of 
theſe fore- mentioned Medicines 
you muſt parge yeur Horſe; for 
without Furgation, you can never 
certainly promiſe the Cure of this 
Piſtemper „ 
' Now as to a Mare with Foal 
that is troubled with theſe Worms 
you mult be cautious what to 
give her; you muſt therefore rake 
her only, let lier blood in the 
Roof ot Palate of the Mouth; 


* 


half a pound of Nevis Suggar 
be added, and having very gent- 
ly boyled and ſcummed the ſame; 
add thereunto a few Cloves, let 
it cool fit to put barm thereto, 
and being brought to work, ſcum 
off the ſame again, and while it 
is in a ſmiling Condition, put 
three Spoonfuls to each Bottle, 
and then filling them up, Cork 
them faſt down: A few Criſtalls 
of Tartar do alſo very well in bot- 
tled Beer, adding à few drops 
of the Eſſence of Barly or Wine, 
or ſome eſſential Spirits. 
BOTOM AGE, or BOT TOMREE; 
this is borrowing Money on a 
Ship, and lending Money on Bot- 
tomree, is to lend Money to the 
Maſter of a Ship to be paid with 
intereſt at 40 or 50 per Cent, at 
the Ships ſafe return; which it 
the Ship never do the lender ne- 
ver has his Money; and there fore 
is the Intereſt uſually fo great. 
BOUCHET, is a large round 
white Pear, like the Beſidery, gene- 
rally about the higncſs of a mid- 
dling Bergamor, with a fine tender 
Pulp and Sugar'd Juice, being ripe. 
about the middle of Auguſt, 
BOW-BEARER; is an Un- 
der Officer of the Forreſt, wlioſe 


[Oath will inf rm you in the nature 


of his Office in theſe words, © 1 
will true Man be to the Maſter 
of this Forreſt; and to his 
Lieutenant, and in theirAbſence, 
« T ſhall truly -over-ſee, and true 
© inquifition make, as well of 
« ſworn- Men as unſworn, in e- 
* very Paiiwick', both in the 


and make her cat her own blood, 


Biig 4, 7 4-4 th 


6.34% * 
* 
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£ Norch-bail and South-bail 


of. 


this 


o 
. 


B OX 
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& this Foreſt, and f all manner of | ſtrongeſt Axlecrees. The Chymi- 


&« Treſpaſs done, either to Vert or 
«© vVeniſon, I ſhall truly endea- 
«your to Atcach, er cauſe t be 
« Attached, in the next Curt 
& of Attachment, there to be pre- 


e ſented, without any conccal- 


ment had to my Knowledge, So 
© help me God. 
_BOWET'; is when a young 
Hawk draws any thing out of her 
Neſt, and covets to Chamber on 
the bouzhs, 

BOX; this is an uncertain 
quantity, as of 


Silver 
Prunellas 
Rings for Keys 


1 to2 C. 
3 
2 Groſs, 35 


BO X; tho it is now almoſt 


baniſhed our Gardens, yet it de- 
ſerves our care, becauſe the Ex- 
cellency of the Wood makes a- 
mends for its unazreeable Smell ; 
therefore our cold barren Hills 
and Dcclivity might be furniſl'd 
with this uſeful Shrub ; of the ral- 


ler fort it may be propagated of 


Chips ſet in March and about 
Birtholumewtide; the Turner, In- 
graver, Carver, Mathematical In- 
ſtrument, Comb and Pipe- makers, 
give great Prices for it, by Weight 


as well as Meaſure; and by ſcaſon- 


ing, divers manners of Cutting, 
vigorous Inſolations, Politure and 
Grinding the Roots, furniſh the 
Inlayer and Cabinet-makers with 


pieces newly undulated and full 


of variety, It makes alſo Wheels 
or Shivers, as Ship-Carpenters call 
them, Pins for Blocks and Pull ies, 
Pezs tor Muſical Inſtruments, Nut- 
crackers, Weavers Shuttles, Hol- 


lar: ſt icks, Bumpſticks, and Dreſ- 
ſers jor the Shoemakers, Rulers, 


Rilling-pins, Peſtles, Mallballs, 
Beetles, Topps, Tall ies, Cheſsme n, 
ereus, Bobins, Spoons, and the 


| 


| 


ſhire. 


the inward 
| CITE 


cal Oyl of this Wood hes done 
the Feats of che beſt Cuaſacum tor 
the Vencre.l Diſeaſe; it alſo af- 
ſwazes che Tooti-ach. _ 
BRACE or LEASE; is a 
term whereby they expreſs a cou- 
ple of Buchs, Foxes and Hares , 
alſo a brace of Grey-nounds is tlie 
proper term for two. 
BRAGGET; is a Drink made 
with Honey and Spice, much utcd 
in Wales, Cheſhire, and Lancaſt- 


LRAKE or FLAX-BLAKE ; 
is two pieces of Timber, with 
Teeth made in them to bruiſe Flax- 


ſtalks. 


BREAKING of Hemp 
See Drying. | | 
BRAMBLE- NET; other- 
wiſe called a Hallier; is a Net to 
catch Birds with, and of ſeveral 
fizes ; the great Meſhes muſt be 
four ſquare, thoſe of the leaſt 
ſize are three or four Inches 
ſquare, and thoſe of the biggeſt 
are five; inthedepth they ſhould 
not have above three or tour In- 


or Flax; 


ches; as for the length, they may 


be enlarged at pleaſure, but the 
ſhorteſt are uſually 18 Foot; but 
if you intend to have your Ner 
of four Meſhes deep, make it of 
eight, foraſmuch as it is to be dou- 
bled over with another Net like- 
wiſe between the ſaid doublings ; 


'the inward Net muſt be of fine 


Thread, neatly twiſted, with the 
Meſhes two Inches ſquare, made 
Lozengwiſe, with a near Cord 
drawn through all the upper Me- 


ſhes, avd another through the 


lower, whereby you may faſten it 
to the double Hallier: Then, laſt- 
ly, faſten your Net unto certain 
wal Sticks, about a Foot and an 
half or two Foct long, and about 
the ſame diſtance from each other; 

Net muſt be both lon- 


. 


BRA 
ger and deeper than rhe outward, 
that it may hang looſe the better 
to entangle the game. 
BRANCH STAND); this is 
a term in Faulconry which ſig- 
nifies to make a Hawk leap from 
Tree to Tree, till the Dog ſprings 
the Partridge. | 
BRANCHER; by this name 
is called a young Hawk that is 
newly taken out of the Neſt that 
can hop from bouzh to bough. 
BRAND RIT H; is a Trevet 
or other Iron to 
over the Fire. 
BRANDT; is properly made 
of Wines, which are not the com- 
mon growth of England, but it 
being uſual for Cyder to burn o- 
ver the Fire as Claret or other 
French Wines do, it hath been ob- 


{erved to yield an eight part of 


good Spirits; yea, and if cloſe 
kept in a Refrigeratory for a 
Year or two, it will give much 
_ which will ſerve for Bran- 
BRASS; it is made of Copper 
by the help of that Stone which 
they call Lapis Calaminaris, un- 
der which head ſee the Opera- 

BRAWNOEF PIG; the Pig 
muſt be no way ſpotred, yet pret- 
ty large and fat, and being ſcal- 
ded, draw and bone it whole, 
only the head is cut off, then 
cut it into two collars over- 
thwart both the ſides, and being 


waſhed ſoak them in Water and 


Salt two hours; then dry them 
with a clean Cloath, and ſeaſon 
the inſide with mingled Lemmon 
Peel and Salt, and roul them up 
even at both ends, and puting 
them into a clean Cloth, bind 
them abour very light; and when 
the Water is boyling, put them 
in, adding a little Salt, kecping 


the Pot clean ſcummed, and | 


| when they are ſufficiently boy led, 


conveniently ſtopped up from 


ſer a Veſſel on 


| whole Night ; 


Oatmeal ground or beaten, and 


ing cold, ſtrain it through a 


for choiſe Brandy muſt be put 
therein a quart to every three 


BRA 


hoop them and keep them in an 
even frame, and being cold, put 
them into a ſouced drink made of 
Whey and Salt, or Oatmeal boy- 
led and ſtrained, and then pur 
them into ſuch a Veſſel as may be 


the Air. | 
BRAWN TO SOUCE; 
take fat Brawn, about three 
Years old, and boning the fides, 
cut the Head cloſe to the Ears, 
and cut fine Collars of a fide 
Bone and hinder Legs, an Inch 
deeper in the belly than on the 
back, bind them up <qually at 
both ends, ſoke them in fair Wa- 
ter and Salt a Night and a Day, 
put them into boyling Water, 
keeping the Pot continually ſcum- 
med; and after the firſt quick 
boyling, let them boyt leaſurely, 
putting in Water as it boyls a- 
way, and fo leſning the Fire by 
degrees, let them ſtand over it a 

; then being he- 
tween hot and cold, take them 
off into moulds of deep hoops, 
bind them about with Packthread, 
and when they are cold, put 
them into Souce-drink made of 


bran boyled in fair Water; be- 


Sieve, and puting Salt and Vine- 
ger thereto, cloſe up the Veſſcl 
light, and fo keep it for uſe: 
But if you weuld have this Pi- 
ckle to continue good, aud the 
Brawn preſerved through the 
whole Year, ſome Spirit of Wine, 


Quarts or Gallon of Scuce- 
drink. Re 


BRAYLE; is a piece of Lea- 
cher ſlit ro put upon the Hawks 


wing do tye it up. 


BREAD; 


BRE 
BREAD Panis ; ſo called be- 
cauſe it feeds and nouriſnes us; 
or elſe from the Greek word ne y, 
becauſe it may be uſed with all ſorts 
of Food, and is not inſipid nor 
| difagreeing with their Taſte and 
Savour ; by the ſubſtance and ſe- 
veral ways of baking it, has the 
difference and variety thereof been 
diſtinguiſned; but that made of 
* good Wheat, well leavened and 
” baked with a little Salt, is the 
beſt fort; but that which is not 
chroughly baked, ill Kneaded, and 
Without Salt, is very hurtful and 
unwholſome, eſpecially in ſmoak- 
ing Cities. So are unleavened 
Bread and Cakes baked under the 
Aſhes, for they cauſe Obſtructions 
and will not eaſily be digeſted, as 
that made of Darnel and Cockle, 
cauſes the Head- ach, hurts and 
dazels the Eye- ſight, and ſpelt 
Bread is hard of Digeſtion: And, 
laſtly, of the parts of Bread, which 
are three, viz. The thick Cruſt, 
the thin, and the Pith, the thin 
Cruſt is the beſt, of good ſollid 
Nouriſnment and very Whole- 
ſome. © 3 | 
Bur as Horſes are ſometimes fed 
wich Bread to hearten and ſtreng- 
then them, the ways to make the 
lame is two fold. 1. Take Wheat- 
meal, Oat- meal and Beans, all 
ground very ſmall, of each a 
beck, Aniſeed four Ounces, Gen- 
tian and Fengreck, of each an 
Ounce, Liquoriſh two Ounces, all 
beaten into fine Powder, and 


ſearce them well; to which add 


twenty new laid Eggs whites, all 
well beaten , and as much ſtrong 
Ale as will knead jt up, then 
make your Loaves like to Horſe- 
| bread, but not too thick, and let 
them be well baked, but not burnt, 
give it him, but not too new, and 
let him have it five or ſix Morn- 
ings together without any Pro- 


B R E 


up bravely. 2. Take of Whear- 
meal, Rye-meal , Beans: and 
Oat-meal, of each half a Peck 
ground very ſmall, Aniſeed and 
Liquoriſh, an Ounce of each, and 
white Sugar Candy four Ounces, 
beat all into fine Powder, with 
the whites and yolks of twenty 
new laid Eggs well beaten, and 
put to them as much white Wine 
as will knead it into a Paſte which 
then make into great Loaves and 


eat thereof, but chip away the 
. 5 
BREAK BULK; this is to 
take out part of the Ships La- 
ding, or Cargo. RE 
BREAM; of this there are 


diſtinguiſhed much either in 


only take notice here of the freſh 
Water Fiſh, which at full growth 


in Ponds or Rivers, but chiefly 
delizhting in the former, which 
if he likes, he will not only grow 
exceedingly fat, but will fill the 
Pond with his Iflue, even to the 
ſtarving of the other Fiſh ; he is 
very broad Shaped, and thick 
Scaled very excellently with a 
forked Tail, large Eyes, but a 
little ſucking Mouth diſproporti- 
onate to his Body: He Spawns in 
June, or the beginning of July, 


and is a great lover of Red- worms, 


eſpecially ſuch as are to be found 
at the Root of a great Dock, 
and ly wrapt up in a round Clue : 
he alſo loves Paſte, Flay-worms, 
Waſps, Green: flies, and \Graf\- 
hopper with his Legs cur off, 


atrer two or three gentle turns he 


will 


vender, which will keep him 


bake them well; and when two 
or three days old give him to 


two ſorts, one of a frefh and the 
other of a Salt Water Fiſh, not 


Shape, Nature, or Taſte ; but we 


is large and ſtately, breeding either 


 BREAM - FISHING; this 
is a Fiſh that is eaſily taken, for 


BRE 


will fall upon his fide, and fo may 


BRE 


in ↄne above another about a yard 


be drawn to Land witn eate; and à 4 half diſtance, then with- 


the beſt time of Angling for hin, 
is from St. James s- ide till Bartho- 
lomew-tide; for having had all 
the Summer's Food they are ex- 
cteding fat. Bur more particu- 
larly ; nrſt bait che Ground where 
they reſort, wich a convenient 
antity of ſweet ground Barley, 
Malt boyled bur a little while,and 
ſtrained when it is cold, with 
which go to the place about nine 
at Niznr, and ſqueezing it be- 
tween your Hands, throw it into 
the River, and it will fink; but if 
the Stream run hard, caſt in your 
ſqueezed Balls a little above the 
| = ma you intend to Angle in: 
The Ground thus baited, in the 
Morning bait your Hook with the 
greateſt red Worm that can be 
got, which may be found in Gar- 
dens or chalky Commons after a 
ſhower of Rain, with which ſtor. 
ing your ſelf aforehand, keep 
them a Month at leaſt in dry Moſs, 
changing the Moſs every three 
days; and having baited your 
Hook ſo that the Worm may 
crawl to and fro, for the better 
inciting of the Fiſh to bite with- 
out ſuſpicion, obſerve where they 
ſtay moſt, and play longeſt, which 
commonly is in the broadeſt, 
ſteepeſt, or ſtilleſt part of the 
| River, generally in deep and ſtill 
Waters; then plumb your Ground, 
and fiſh within half an Inch there- 
of; for tho' you may ſee ſome 
Bream play on the top of the 
Water, yet theſe are but Centi-” 
nels for them below. 1 
You may have three or four 
Rods at a time ſtuck in the Bank- 
fide which ſhould be long, the 
Float, Swan or Gooſe Quills, ſunk. 
with the Lead, only the tops bear, 


| 


, 
* 
o 


raw your felt from the Bank ſo 
tar thac you can perceive nothing 
our the tip of the Float, and 
when you perceive the ſame fink, 
creep to che Water- ſide, and give 
it as much Line as you can; if it 
be a Bream or Carp they will run 
to che other ſide, which ſtrike 
gently, and hold your Rod at 2 
bent à little while, and do not 
pull, for then you will ſpoil all; 
but you muſt firſt tire them before 
they can be landed, for they are 
very ſhie; and here, by the way, 
obſerve, If Pike or Perch be there- 
abouts, it will be in vain to think 
of Killing Bream or Carp, and 
therefore they muſt be fiſned out 
firſt; and in order to know that 
they are thereabouts, take a ſmall 
Bleak or Gudgeon, and bait it, 
ſetting the ſame alive among your 
Rods, two foot deep from the 
Float, with a little red Worm at 
the point of the Hook, and if the 
Pike be there, he will certainly 
{nap at it. | 5 
BRE AS T- PAIN; call'd by 
the Italians, Grandezza de Petits, 
is a Diſtemper in Horſes, proceed- 
ing from ſuperfluity of Blond and 
other groſs Humours, which being 
diſſolved by ſome extreme and 
diſorderly Heat, reſort downward 
to the breaft, and pain him ex- 
tremely, that he can hardly go; 
the ſigns whereof are a ſtiff ſtag- 
gering, and weak Going with his 
tore Legs, and can very hardly, it 
at all, bow down his Head to the 
Ground, either to Eat or Drink, 
bur will groan much when he doth 
either the one or the other. To. 
Cure him, 1. Bath all his Breaſt 
and Fore-boorhs with the Oyl of 
Peter, and if that do not help him 


ing above Water about half an 
Inch, and the Rods ſhould be caſt 


within three or four days, then 
let him blood on both his breaſt 
„ Veins 


| Horn or Leather. 


1 
veins in the uſual place, putting 
in a Rowel, either of Hair, Cork, 
2. But others 
preſcribe an inward Drench for 


| this Diſtemper, made of a pint of 
ſweet Wine, and two ſpoonfuls 


of Diapente, and then bath all his 


Coriander-ſeeds, 


Breaſt and Legs with Oyl and 
Wine mingled together, and in 
ſome ten or twelve days it will 
Cure him. 3 TY 
BRECKNOCKSHIRE; in 
South-Vales, is an Inland County, 
bounded Norrhward with Radnor- 
ſhire, Southward with Monmouth 
and Glamorganſhires, on the Eaſt 
with Herefordſhire, and on the 
Weſt with Carmarthenſhire ; with- 
in which bounds it contains 
620000 Acres, and about 5930 
Houſes, This is one of the moſt 
Mountainous Counties in all Wales, 
but there hes fruitful Vallies be- 
tween its Mountains. It has but 
one Knight of the Shire and one 
Burzeſs, viz. For Brecknock the 
County Town, returned to Parlia- 
ment. 


BRE E DING of Milk; when | 


a Cow chances to have a Calf, | 


and is poor, or to Calve before 
her time, and hath not Milk e- 
nough for to keep her Calf, ſhe 
muſt have good ſtore of maſhes of 
Malt given her lukewarm, alſo 
every morning and evening a 
quart of Ale made into a Poſſet, 


whoſe Curd take off, and put in 


Aniſeed, Cummin, Lettice and 
all made into 
Powder; blend them with a Poſ- 
ſet, and let them ſtand three hours 


blended together, then give it the 
\ Beaſt for four days ſucceſſively, 


and by often drawing of her Paps, 
her Milk will be ſure to incfeaſe 


migghtily in a ſhort time. 
 ' BREW-HOUSE;,; ora place 
for brewing, ſhould be ſeated in 


. 


fo convenient a Part of the Houſe, | 


| the other more private Room 


there to remain and cool, till the 


BRE 
that the Smoke may not annoy 


then the Furnace make cloſe and 
hollow for ſaving Fuel, and with 
a vent for the 2 of the 
Smoke, leaſt it taint the Liquor; ; 
and a Copper is to be preferred 
before Lead; next, the Maſh-far 
ſhould be ever near to the He 
the Cooler near to the Maſh- fat, 
and the Guile- fat under the Cooler 
and adjoining to them all, ſeveral 
clean Tubs to receive the Worts 
and Liquors. 
BREW ING; the Ingredients 
being ready, the Liquor or Water 
muſt firſt be made to boyl = 
ſuddenly, and when boyling witt 
the greateſt violence, the Fire is 
to be immediately dampt or pur 
out, or the Liquor preſently re- 
moved into ſome proper Veſſel, 


| height of the Steam or Vapour be 
ſo gone, as a Man may fee his Face 
in 1t, and then ler ir be put into 
the Maſhing Tub to wet the Malt, 
as {tiff as you can well row it up, 
and let it ſo remain a quarter of 
an hour, and then another por- 
tion of Liquor added therero, and 
the ſame rowed as before; for if 
the Liquor be gradually added, 
the vertue from the Malt will be 
better obtained, and then the full 
quantity of Liquor is to be added, 
according as the intention is to 
make the Beer or Ale in ſtrength; 
This being done, the whole may 
be left to ſtand for two or three 
hours more or leſs, according to the 
ſtrength of the Wort or difference 
of the Weather, and then let it 
run into the Receiver, and Maſh 
again for a ſecond Wort; but the 
Liquor muſt be ſomewhat cooler 
than for the firſt; and it muſt be 
left to ſtand but half the time: 
The two Worts being added to- 
gether, the quantity of Hops that 

FO <a 


BRE BRE 


is deſigned may be put thereto, ' whereas, the ſingle, if not well 
and it put into the Copper, to brewed, ſoon corrupts, ropes and 
which a large blind Head muſt be ſowrs. ED 

fitted; ſhur all faſt, that nothing Good Drink being not made 
evaporate, and ler it gently boyl from Malt only, the way to brew 
the ſpace of an hour or two, as from Moloſſes is in this manner; 
the goodneſs or the badneſs of the Liquor is to be prepared, as 
your Liquor or Menſtruum is; before for Beer directed; and to 
then the Lead muſt be removed, every hundred of Moloſſes Thirty 
and the Liquor let into the Re- fix or Forty Gallons of Liquor is 
ceiver,and the Hops ſtrained there- , to be added, and they muſt be 
from into the Coolers, and ſo ſtirred well together till the 
you have a Wort wherein the whole be diſſolved, and then up 
whole vertue of the Grain and | with it into the Copper, adding 
Hop is, which being cooled fit | thereto three pounds of Lignum 
for Barm, let it Work, and then |Vite, one of dry Balm, and four 
be turned up, according to the : ounces of Nutmegs, Cloves and 
Brewer's Experience. Now, it it Cinnamon together; next clap on 
be deſigned for Diſtillation or | the blind Head, Lute faſt, and di- 


Small-beer for Servants, it muſt belt 24 hours, when ir muſt be 


be Maſhdd a third time, with the 


Liquor almoſt cold, and left to 


ſtand not above three quarters of 


an hour, the which may be Hop- 
ped and Boyled according to dit- 
cretion; and if this Liquor be 
ſomewhat auſtere and harſh, it 
may be moderated with a little 
Honey, or Moloſſos; and being 
boyl'd with Hops, Wormwood, 
or any other preſerving Herb, 
becomes excellent Drink. 
Now for double Ale or Beer, it is 
the two firſt Worts that are uſed in 
the place of Liquor to maſh a- 
gain in freſh Malt, and then doth 
ir only extract the ſweet, friend- 
ly, balſamick Qualities therefrom, 
its hunger being partly ſatisfied 
before, whereby its particles are 
rendred Globical, ſo as to defend 
themſelves from Corruption; for 
being thus brewed, it may 
be tranſported into the Indies, 
remaining in its full mnt 
_ nay, rather enrich ir ſelf; where- 
fore it's requiſite it ſhould con- 
tain three times the vertue of the 
ſingle, becauſe of its durable qua- 
lities, and internal ſoundneſs; 


lefe to run out into its Receiver; 


: 
x 


and as it is fit to ſet to Work, the 
{ Yeaſt is to be put in, and leave it 
to Work ſufficiently, when it is to 
be turned up, and ſuffered to have 
Age, to mellow, and become 
brisk to drink, and it will be ex- 
cellent Liquor, very wholſom for 
Man's Body, and might be of 
great Scrvice to thoſe Iflands 
where Sugar and Moloſſes ſo plen- 
tifully abound : Other Ingredi- 
ents there are for brewing, Buck- 
Wheat being ſometimes uſed, Oars 
and a ſmall proportion of Beans 


mixed with Malt, does not do a- 
miſs, but too great a quantity gives 
the Drink a ſmack. „ 

But for want of Yeaſt to fer- 
ment Drink withal, ſome have 
uſed Flower and Eggs, others 
Caftle-ſoap, bur the true eſſential 


deficiency or ſnhortneſs ef ferment 


at any time, ſeeing its durable, 


and that a ſmall matter thereof 
will ſupply the defect; as alſo the 
Quinteſcence of Malt is not to be 
deſpiſed, nor the true Quinteſ- 

e _ cence 


Oyl of Barley will do the Work 
effectually, fo that there be no 
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cenſe of Wine, bur more eſpeci- 
ally that called Sal Panariſtus a- 
bove all ſupplies rhe deficiency 


in all, and in every part thereof, 
if it be bur rightly uſed. 


For the ordering of Veſſels for 


the preſervation of Beer, they muſt 
not at one time be ſcalded, and 
at another waſhed with cold Wa- 
ter, for that is the direct way to 
make the Bcer to have a tange of 
the Veſſel; for the ſcalding the 
veſſel, as it is called, does not 
ſo much waſh away the ſmell of 
the Tilts and Grounds, as it at- 
tracts and ſtirs up the Gummous, 
Roſinous and Oleous part of the 
Wood in the external Parts, and 
as that finds ſomething to ope- 
rate with, it muſt be doing, and 
ſo gives an hidden ferment, and 
cauſes the Beer to receive the ef- 
fects of that Tange, which they 
ſeldom know the effects of in 
Holland; for the Cask hath one 


Head taken out by the Brewers- 


Servants or Cooper, and ſo brought 


ro the River, and there, with a half an hour; but thrice is e- 


y |nough. Now, ſome very ingeni- 


Broom, well Waſhed, and ever 
Chink thereof rubbed with a Bruſh, 
and then ſet at an end, to let t he 
Water run away; others rub 
them with Hop- leaves that come 
out of the Wort, and ſo rince 
them again; then being dry d in 
the Air, and Headed, they take a 
long piece of Canvas, and dip- 
ping it in Brimſtone, make Mat- 
ches thereof, and with a few Co- 
riander- ſœeds ſet Fire thereto, and 


opening the Bung, then let the 


March burn in the Veſſel, keeping 
n as much as they can of the 
Sulphurous Fume, by laying the 
Bung lightly on, and when the 


8 Match is burnt, they ſtop all cloſe 


tor a little time; then being open- 
ed and coming to the Air, the 


Cask is found to be as ſweet as 


Violet. Now as to Bottling, Clear- 


B R R 
ing, Tunning, and reſtoring Sower 
and decay d Beer, ſee thoſe ſeveral 

Heads. | | 
Brewing, in order to Diſtilla- 
tion, is perform'd thus: The Wa- 
ter is firſt heated a little above 
blood-warm, and then the Malr 


being in a Mafh-rub, ſo much Li- 


uor 1s added to it, as 1s juſt 
ufficient to wet it; and this is 
called Maſhing; then row or 
ſtir it very well with two or three 


pair of Hands ſtifly, for halt an 


hour together, till it is all mixt 
in every part, then add in what 


quantity of Liquor you think fit, 


but the ſtiffer the Waſhing is, the 
better it is; then ſtrow it all o- 


ver with a little freſh Malt, and 


let it ſtand an hour and a quarter, 
or thereabouts, when it is to be 


let off into the Receivers, and 


Maſhed again with freſh Liquor, 
letting ir ſtand about an hour, 
rowing as before; ſo a third time: 


Bur ſome will Maſh a fourth time, 


but then it muſt not ſtand above 


ous Perſons boyl their Liquor and 
cool it, winch is a gocd way : 
Every Wort that comes 1n 1s pum- 
ped up out of the Under-back 


into the Cooler, there to cool; 


and then from the Cooler into the 
Waſh-backs, and there let to re- 


main, till the three Worts come 


rogether. And, by the way, it's 


to be noted, That you neither 


Hop nor Eoyl as for Beer. Now 
when they are down in the Backs, 
and 1n a proper coolneſs, and fir 
to be fer; then enough of gocd 
Yeaſt muſt be added to Work ic 
well, as for Ale, and as the Yeaſt 


riſes up, beat ir down again, and 


keep the ſame all in, and ler ic 
Work, three, four, cr five days, 
according to the Seaſon of the 


Year, and the Temperam nt ot 
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be made, ſo as to cauſe it to boyl, 
and ſo a great part of the Gaſs will 


B R E 


r Bick, when ſer, in the judg: 


ment of a Diſtiller; for a Back 


of Waſh, either too cold or too 
hor ſer, may be eaſily helped, by 
adding in hor or cold Liquor : 


Now, if che time of the Waſhes 


being come, be exactly known, 
then the thick Yeaſt may be taken 
off, to ſet other Backs with; but 
if not, theſe ſigns muſt be taken 
along with you: It will work it 
ſelf down flat, and then the thick 
Yeaſt will fink to the bottom, and 
what lies on the top will be a 
kind of a hoary or yeaſty Head; 
and it muſt be obſerved, that the 
Waſh muſt be neither Sower nor 
Sweet, but in a medium between 
both; for then it will be moſt 
profitable for the Diſtiller. 
As for the way to work it in- 
to low Wines and proof Spirits; 
it muſt be pumped out of the waſh- 
Back into the Still, until it is fil- | 
Jed as high as the upper Nails or 
thereabouts; and as it is Pumped 
re muſt be taken that ano- 
ther row all up together, that 


ſo chat in the bottom may come 


into the Still chick and thin to- 
gether: But the noſe thereof is 


Not yet to be put into the worm: 


But firſt a very good Fire muſt 


go off, as much as poſſibly can 


without decoction: Then as the 
Beak begins to drop, the Noſe 


muſt be put into the Worm, 


and all luted faſt with a Paſte 
made of Whiting and Rye- 


flower: The Still being brought 


thus to work, if it ſhould run 


too faſt; the fire muſt be im- 


mediatelß damped with wet 
Coals or Aſhes: And thus they 
proceed to the firſt extraction to 


draw off low- Wines. Now it is 
obſerv'd, that ſome Malt at the 


be. inning will run off one Can, 


| whole with a tough, 


BRI. 
two or three of proof Spirits, and 
then it generally runs long; o- 
therſomne ruus not at the begin- 
ning ſo fully proof, yet will 
yield indifferently well. Thus 
the Low-Wines being Diſtilled, 
they are left to lye ten or tour- 
tcen days to inrich themſelves: 
Having thus done, they procced 
to a ſecond Extraction inc) Pro- 
G»9ds, and ſo on to a third Redi- 
cation. 

BRICK-MAKING; dig up 
the Earth about M.chaelmas and 
Chriſtmas, that it may have ſuf. 
ficient time to mellow, ferment; or 
digeſt, which will render it more 
fir ro temper, which it will be 
about Merch or April, when the 
treading or tempring ought co be 
done more then doubly what is 
uſual, for the goodneſs of the 
Bricks wholly depends upon the 
well performance cf its firſt pre- 
paration; for the Earth in its 
ſelf, before it is wr. gh, is gene- 
rally brittle and duſty, but by ad- 
ding of imall quantities of Wa- 
rer gradually to it, and working 
and incorporating of it together, 
does open the Body, whereby 
the aſtringenc fal-nicral power cf 
Nature does appear and tinge the 
glewy, 
ſtrong Band or Subſtance; but 
if in the rempering of Bricks you 
do over-water them, as the uſual 
and too common Method is, it de- 
ſtroys the end for which they 
are deſigned, and they become 
dry and as brittle almoſt as the 
Earth they are made off; whereas 
otherwiſe they become ſmooth, 
ſolid, hard and durable, and one 

of them takes up as much, very 
near, asa Brick and an half made 
the contrary way, which laſt are 
| ſpungy, light, and full of cracks 

or want of due Working and 


Management, and through the 
AE mixing 
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mixing of Aſhes and light ſandy | proceed further; then build there- 


© Farth- ro make them work calſy, 
and with greater diſpatch, as al- 11 e Pau 

ſo to ſave Culm or Coals in the | 10 232 till the Wall is fi- 
burning of them. But, again, n. 

| for Bricks made of good Earth | ſime Earth the Wall was made of, 


BRI 


cn four or five Foot more, mak- 
ing the like Pauſe as bcfore, and 


ed ; then temper ſome of the 


and well tempered, as they be- | with a little more Lime that was 
come ſolid and ponderous, fo fuſed ter the Wall, which you 


they will take up a louger time 
drying and burning than the com- 
mon ones; and it is to be noted, 
that the well drying of Bricks be- 
fore they are burned, prevents 
crackling and crumbling in the 
burning ; for when they are too 
wet, they are then cxtreams , 
which never do well together. 
And for ordering the Fire for | or an 
this purpoſe, make it gently ar | beſt. 
firſt, and increaſe it by degrees as 


your Bricks grow harder. 


But tho' burning of Bricks be 
neceſſary for building of Hcuſcs, 


muſt be ſure to temper very well, 
and with this Mortar plaiſter al! 
our Wall well on the other fide, 
which will keep off the Weather; 
and it you would have it more 
beautiful, it's only putting more 
Lime to it and leſs Loam; and 
when this is dry, you may co- 
lour and paint it, with Red, Blue, 
y other colour that yeu like 


Now there are ſeveral terms of 
Art belonging to this Trade of 
Brickmaking, which becauſe bet- 
ter obſerved all together at once, 


c. yet a Wall or Houſe may be | I ſhall ſet down here ſo far as 


made with unburned Bricks; for 
which end, 1. Let your Earth be 
high and well-temper'd, ſmooth 
and well- moulded, as already hin- 


they have come to my Know- 
ledge: As 1. Caſting the Clay. 

2. Tempering the Clay. 3. The 
Wheeler, who is the Perſon that 


ted, and this done in the hotteſt carries the Clay from the Pit to the 


Scaſon; then dryd and turn'd at, | 
ter the manner of Brickmaking; 
only it muſt be longer expoſed to 
the Sun and Elements, till they 
become hard and tough, and then 
uſe them after this manner: Take 
Loom or a Brick-earth, and mix- 
ing therewith ſome good Lime, 
temper them very high, till 
they become tough, ſmooth and 
glewy z let the Wall of your Houſe 
be two Bricks or two and an half 
thick, and your unburnt Bricks 
being laid in this well-remper'd | 
Mortar, they will cement and be- 


come one hard folid Body, as 


the whole were but one Brick 
Stone: When you have raiſed 
your Wall four or five Foot high | che Ground. 
trom the Foundation, let it dry | raiſin 
two or three days before you 


Moulding-board-toot, and there 
turns it off the Wheelbarrow. 
4. The Staker, that puts the Clay 
off the Ground upon the Board. 
5. The Moulder, that works the 
Clay into the Brick-moulds, and 
ſtrikes the ſuperfluous Clay off 
the top of the Moulds. 6. Breaker- 
| Off, who takes the Mould with 
the Clay in it from the Moulder, 
and lays it on the Ground to 
dry. 7. Item, Moulder is he thar 
parts off the Clay from the Mould. 
8. Off-bearer is he that puts off 
the empty Mould into tlie Tub of 
if | Water or Sand. 9. Sanding the 
'r | Brick, is to riddle or caſt dry 
Sand on the wet Brick, lying on 


5 4 


id. 10. — is the 
of the Brick on one ſide, 


* chey may dry the better an! 
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ſooner, 11. Taker-up of the 
Brick, has his work alſo to drefs 
and ſmooth them from irregular 
edges. 12. Walling the Brick, is 
to lay them one upon another, 
after the manner of a Wall, to 
Keep them from foul Weather, 
and that they may dry thorowly. 
13. Sod is to cover the Bricks. 
14. Setting the Brick in the Kiln, 
15. A Kiln of Bricks, 16. Arches 
of the Kiln, are the hollow pla- 
ces at the bottom where the Fire 
is. 17. Pigeon-holes, are holes 
in the Fire Arches, 18. Che- 
quer-courſe 1s the lower row of 
Bricks in the Arch. 19. Tying- 
courſe, are thoſe that cover the 
top of the Arch. 20. Binding- 
courſe, is the laying of Brick o- 
ver the Joints of the under- courſe. 
21. is the laying of ſlack 
or ſmall Coal between every 
courſe or row of Bricks. 22. Di- 
viding-courſe, 1s the diviſions or 
parts of a Kiln. 23. Flatting- 
courſe, is the top of all the Kiln. 
24. Daubing the Kiln, is the clay- 
ing of it all about the top to keep 
the Fire in, and ſecure the Kiln 
from Weather. 25. Firing, is to 
ſet the Fuel, put into the Arches, 
on Fire. 26. Yearthing implies 
to put Earth about it, to ſtop 
the Arches, that the Fire may 
take upwards to the top of the 
Kiln, 27. ls the cool- 
ing of the Kiln after it hath done 
burning. 28. Breaking the Kiln. 
29. Middle of the Kiln. 30. Count- 
ing of the Brick. 31. And car- 
rying the Brick, which is to bring 
them to the place where they are 
to be uſed for building, which is 


either on Horſeback or Tum- 


brels. NV 
B RID L E; is ſo termed hen 
_ all irs Appur te nan ces are fis e] to- 
gerber, for the ſeveral parts of it, 


48r rae governance of a Horſe, | 
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and they are theſe: 1. The Rt | | 


or Snaffle, which is the Tron-work © 
put into an Horſe's Mouth, of 7 


which there are ſeveral forts, not 


to be particularly ſpecified in this 
place. 2. The Head-ſtall, being 


the two ſhort Leathers that come 


from the top of the Head to the 
Rings of the Bit. 3. Fillet, which 
is that which lies over the Fore- ' 
head, and under the Foretop; it 
the Horſe have Trappin, this s 
uſually adorned with a Roſe, of 
the like, or Leather, ſer with 


Studs. 4. The Throat-band, be. 
ing that Leather which is but. 


toned from the Headband under 
the Throat. 5. Rains, being the 
long Thong of Leather that comes 
from the Rings of the Bit, and 
being caſt over the Horſe's Head, 
the Rider holds them tn his Hands, 
whereby he guides the Horſe a; 
he pleaſes. 6. Button and Loop 
at the end of the Rains, by which 
it is faſtned to the Ring of the 
Bit; the other end of the Rains 
having only a Button, fo large 
that it cannot go through the 
Ring of the Bit on the other ſide; 
this is called a Running Rains, by 
which a Horſe is led at a good di- 
ſtance, and hath Liberty to leap 
a Ditch or mount a Hedge, 7. The 
Noſe-band, being a Leather that 
goes over the middle of his Noſe, 
and through loops at the back ot 
the Headſtall, and fo buckled un- 
der his Cheeks; this is uſual! 

adorn'd as the Filler, if the Horſe 
be Trapped and Studded. 8. A 
Trench, 9. A Cavezan, being a 
falſe Rain to hold or lead a Horſe 


by. 10, A Martingal, which isa 


Thong of Leather, the one end 
faſtned under the Horſe's Cheeks, 


land the other to the Girth be- 


tween his Legs, to make him 
Rein well, and not caſt up his 
Head, 11. Chaff-Halter a Wo- 
e Y mans 
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BRO 
man's Bridle is the ſame, only 1t's 
double Rained. i 

BRI M of Flower ; by this the 
Floriſts mean the outward edges, 
or that part of a Flower that 
turns. | | 
B RIM; a Sow is ſaid to go to 
Brim when ſhe goes ro Boar. 

BRINE WAT ER; is a Salt- 
water, which being boyled turns 
into Salt. . 

BRIN E. PAN; See Salt. | 
BRIS E; is a kind of Ground 
that has lain long untill'd. 

BRIT E; to bright Wheat, 
Barley, or any other Grain; as 
alſo Hops are ſaid to bright, when 
they are over-riped and fhat- 
ter. 


BROD-HALFPENY, See 


Bora-nalfpeny, 
BROCK; 


a Hart is called by 


B UC 

of more ſubſtantial Fuel, The 
Spams Broom is more fweet and 
beautitul than the Fygliſh, and 
may be town here with equal Suc- 
ceſs, In the Weſt of France and 
Cornwall it grows to an incredible 
heighr, The Seeds of Broom Vo- 
mit and Purge, but the Buds and 
Flowers, being Pickled, are very 
grateful. 5 _ 

BROWSE, BROUCE. or BRUT- 
TLE; arc the tops of the bran- 
ches of Trees, whereon Cattle u- 
ſually Feed. = 

BRUISE; when a Dog has 
received any outward bruiſe, bath 
both the ſwelled place with tome 
Chickwecd and Groundſel, boyled 
in Strong Ale-drezs till they be 
ſoft; but if the hurt be internal, 
zive him halt a pine of new Milk, 
and half an ounce of Stone- pitch 


this Name the third year of his 
Tk | BUCK; this 
BROCKAGE or BROKERAGE ; |! 


Age. 


is the Wages or Proviſion given 
to Brokers. 8 


powdered. FA | 
gen ſt, in the fixchi 
year of his Age, is call'd, A great 
Buck, and is c mmon in moſt 
Countries, being corpulent as an 


BROKERS, in general, they 
are Buyers and Sellers of Goods 
tor others; there being ſuch al- 
moſt for all forts of Trades, and 
they are uſually decay'd Merchants, 
or Men that know their Trade 
well, but perhaps have no Stock, 
but, having great Acquaintance, 
are employ'd by Merchants to 
bring Cuſtomers ro buy their Mer- 


| 
chandize; for which they uſually | 


allow them about halt per Cent, 
and upon their word they often 
rruſt the Buyers; but there are 
two other ſorts, viz. Exchange 
* hers, and Stock-Brokers ; which 
0 f 5 

B ROOKLIME; this is an 
Herb that is moderately hot and 


moiſt, prevalent againſt the Scurvy 


and the Stone. ä 
BROOM, is an improvement 
of barren Grounds, and a ſaver 


— — 


ö breeds Melzncholy. 
3 H. | 


Hart, but in antity reſembling 
more a Row, except in colour; 
the Males have Horns, which they 
loſe yearly; the Females none at 
all. As for their colour, they are 
divers, being moſtly branded and 
ſandy on the back, with a black 
Liſt all down along the Back; 
their Belles ſpotted with white, 
which they loſe by their old Age; 
and the Les do more eſpecially 
vary in their colour, being ſome- 
times all white, and ſo like unto 
Goats; except in their Hair, which 
is ſhorter; their Horns differ not 
much from the Hart, except in 
bigneſs, and that they grow out 
of their Heads like Fingers cut of 
the Hand; and therefore this Fal- 
low Deer is caJl'd Cervus Pulma- 
tus; their Fleſh is excellent for 
Nouriſnment, bur their Blood 


auch 


5 — 


BUC 


BUCK f the firſt Head; thus | 


they call a Buck in the fifth year 
of his Ate, 8 

BUCK or French Hheat; it is 
a Grain much fown in Skrry, and 
excecding advantageous in bar- 
ren gud ſandy Lands, and a much 
leſs quantity than any other ſows 
anAtre Tis ufually fown as Barly, 
but later, it being alſo late ripe, 
but yic!dinz a very great increaſe, 
Ic is excellent Food for Swine, 
Poultry, c. After it's mown it 
muſt lie ſeveral days, till the 
Stalks be withered, before it be 
houſet ; neither is there any dan- 
ger of the Sced falling from it; 
nor dees it ſuffer much by wet. 
It makes as good a lay for Wheat 
as any ther Grain or Pulſe, eſpe- 
c:ally it it be not Mowed bur 
Pioughed in; but the better way 
is when it's in Graſs before it 
bloſſoms, to feed it with Milch- 
beaſts that will tread it down, and 
thereby make a very good lay for 
Whear. | | 

EUCRKHORN-Sallad; is only 
mult'plicd by Sced, and is fo very 
Iize that of Borage, that they 


cmot be known. aſunder, being 


x2wile ro be ordered after the 
ume minner. When the Leaves 
Ot this Pant are cut, there ſpring 
up new ones in the room of 
them. e e 

BUCE-HUNTING:; there 
is no ſuch Art and Skil required 
in 104,108 a Puck, as in harbour- 
A Herr, nor h much drawing 
ator, only jude by the view, and 
mark what Groves or Covert he 
enters, for he wanders not up 
_ and down f5 often as the Hart, 


ſl 


nr rrccuentiy changes his Lay; 


but in Huntin- they differ from 
one an cher, iu this manner: The 
Bach betak s himſeltto ſuch ſtrons 
I ids and Civerts as he is moſt 
ac atuged with, not flying far 


B UC 
before the Hounds, not croſſing 
nor doubling, and uſing no ſuch 
Subtilties as the Hart is accuſto- 
med to; and tho' rhe Buck will 
leap a Brock, and feldom + rear 
River, yet that Frook muſt nor 
be ſo decp, nor can he ſtay ſo 


long at Soil, groans and trotteth, 


as an Hart belled, but not fo loud, 
ratling in the Throat; neither 
will theſe two Beaſt come near 
one another's Lay, and they have 
ſeldom or never any other Relays 
than the old Hounds : They alſo 
Herd more than the Hart does, 
and lie in the dryeſt places, tho 
if they are at large, they Herd 
bur little from May to Auguft, 
And now, the greateſt Subrilty 
an Huntſman need to uſe in Hunt- 


ling this Animal, is, to have 4 


care of HuntingCounter or Change, 
becauſe of the plenty of Falloy 
Deer that uſe ro come more di 
realy upon the Hounds, than the 
red Deer doth. The Buck comes 
in ſeaſon the 8th of Fuly, and 
goes out the 14% of September; 
at what times the Doe comes in 
ſeaton, and goes out at Twelfth 
tide. | | | 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE 
or the County of Buchs; is an 
Inland Councy, parted on the 
South from Barkſhire by the Theme, 
having on the North Bedford and 
Northamptonſhires, on the Eaſt 
Harifordſhire and Middleſex, and 
on the Weſt Oxfordſhirel; in lenzrh 
from North to South, Forty Miles; 
in breadth from Eaſt ro Weſt, 
eighteen; in which extent it con. 


rains 441000 Acres of Land, and 


18390 Houſes; the whole being 
divided into eight Hundreds, 
wherein are 185 Pariſhes, and 15 


Market-Towus, five whereof, be- 


ides Agnundeſbamhave the Privilege 
k jendins each two Members to 
Parliamenc. It is a Fruicful Goun- 


ty, 
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ty, both in Grapes and Corn, and 
is of chief Note for Grazing. 
Scuth-eaſt-ward it riſes into Hills, 
call'd, The Chiltern, which afford 
much Weod ; the North parts 
are watered by the Ouſe, the mid- 
dle by the Tune, and the South- 
Eaſt parts by the Con, which ſe— 
parates it from Middleſex, It's 
alſo a Shire where Beech grows 
in great plenty; and rhe Sheep 
in its Vales have moſt excellent 
fine and ſoft Fleeces. 

BUCKLE or GIXi H-BUCELE ; 
az appertaining to a Sadler, is a 
tour-ſquare Hoop with a Tongue, 
which 15 made fteddy with 1ts go- 
ing through a hole of Leather, and 
faſtned with narrow Thongs. 

BUCKS HORN-TREEFE, or 


Virginian Sumach, Rhus Virginiana 


grows in ſome places ſix foot high, 
the younz branches being of a 
reddith brown, feeling like Vel- 
vet, and yielding Milk it cut and 
broken, the Leaves many, ſnipt a- 
bout the edges, and at the end of 
the branches ccme forth lone, 
thick and brown Tufts, made ct 
ſoft and woolly Thrums, among 
which appear many ſmall Flowers; 
the Roots puts forth many Suckers, 
whereby it is increaſed. 


BUD; is a weaned Calt of the 


firſt year; ſo called, becaufe the 
Horns are then in the Bud. 
_ BUDS, are properly the firſt 
| Rudiments and Tops ot moſt Sal- 
lad Plants, preferable to all other 
lefs tender parts, ſuch as Aſhen- 
keys, Broom buds, hot and dry, 
retaining the vertue of Caper e- 
ſteemed to be very opening and 
prevalent againſt the Spleen and 
Scurvy, and being pickled, they 
are ſprinkled among Sallets, or 
eaten by themſelves,  _ 
BUG Less; is in nature much 
like Borrage, but ſometimes more 
aſtringent; the Flowers of both, 


* 


b Uu! 

wich the entire Plant, are greatly 
reſtorative, being conſerved. See 
Bo rage. : | 

BUILDING; is not ccnfi- 
dered here according to the nice 
and exact Rules of Architecture, 
but ſo as it requires the proper 
Sciruaticn of a plain Country- 
Sear, with ſomewhat concerning 
the ſecureſt and cheapeſt way of 
building in general terms; Cato 
adviſes, To let the Country-houſe 
have god Air, and not open to Tem- 
peits, ſeated if 290d Sol, and 
therein to excel, if you can, let it 
ſtund under a Hill, and behold the 
Huth in an healthy ploce; let there 
be no want of Workmenor Labourers; 


-— A—_— 


+ let there be good Water, and let it 


ſtand near ſome City or Market- 
Town, or the Sex, or ſome Naviga- 
ble River, or hive a good Road or 


o 
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have Wood as well as Water near 
it; and it's far better to have the 
Houſe detended by Trees than 


Hills; neither muſt the Houſe be 


too low ſeated, leſt the conveni- 
ency of Cellaring bè loſt ; but if 
it cannot be built but upon low 
Ground, the Lower-i1:or mult be 
{cr higher, to ſupply the want in 
the Cellar, of what cannot be 
ſtruck in the Ground; tor in ſuch 
low places it is very conductive to 
the dryneſs and healthineſs of the 
Air, to have Cellars under the 
Houſe, ſo that the Floors be good 
and ceiled underneath. 

There is à great inconveniency 
in building Barns, Stables, gc. 
roo neer the Manſion Houſe ; the 
Cattle, Poultry, and the like, which 
require to be kept near them, 
prove an annoyance thercto; and 


9 


Way from it. It is proper alſo to 


for the Garden, it's proper to let 
it joyn to one if not more ſides of 
the Houſe, and ſuch ſides as do 
not joyn thereto, ſheuld: have 

| Courts or Yards kept from Cattle, 
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BUG 

Cc. and planted with Trees ſhade, 
Retreſhment and Defence, anc 
the Walls alſo with Vines and - 
ther Fruits. And, not to ſpeak 
of more magnificent Structures, in 
regard to what concerns the cheap- 
neſs and ſecurity of building; it 
is Oobſervable, that Houſes built 


too high in places obnoxious to 


the Wind, and not well ſecured 
wich Hills, or Trees, require more 
Materials to build, and alſo more 
Repairs to maintain them; and 
are nat ſo commadious to the In- 
habitants as the lower built Houſes, 
which may be made at a much 
eaſier Rate, and as compleat and 
beautiiul as the other. 
ing of an Houſe longwiſe, the 
uſe of ſome Rooms are loſt, and 
it takes up more for Entries and 
Paſſages, and requires more Doors; 
aud if it be four ſquare, it's of ne- 
ceſſity that there muſt be Light 
wanting in ſome part thereof, 
more than it it be built like an H 
or the like Figure, whereby it has 
4 better and firmer ſtanding a- 
Zainſt che Winds, and Light and 
Air comes in every way to it; 
every Room being near one to 
the other; the Offices, as the 
Kitchen, Dairy- rooms, Brewing 
and Baking Rooms, being near 
unto the Hall, c. Where Bricks 


may be had, the Walls are beſt, 


and more tecurely raiſed with 


them, and with little Charge, if 


firm and ſtrong Columns be raiſed 


at the Corners of the Houſe, fully 


ſtrong to ſupport the Roof or 


mia Beams, which may be built 


iquire, and between which Walls 
may be raiſed of the ſame Mate- 


rials; and worked up together 


wich the Corners or Columns, 
teavinsz one halt of the extraor- 


dinary bredth of the Column | 


with ur, and the other within the 
Valli, whereby much Coſt and 


In build-* 


| 


B UL 


Charges, both in Materials and 


Workmanſhip, will be faved, and 


yet the H ute be firm and ſtrong, 


The heavier the Covering is, 


the greater the Expence, and the 


| ſooner you come to Repairs; 
therefore, Lead or Stone (where 
Earthen Tile, Slate, Shingles, Cc. 
are to be had) are not to be ap- 


prov'd of: Pantiles from Holland 
are the beſt and lighteſt Covering 
of any ſorts of Tiles. The thin 
blue Slate, being very light and 
laſting, ſeems to be the beſt, and 


Shingles are to be preferred before 
Thatch. 


BU LBS; are round Roots, as 


in Tulips, Cc. The Word is al- 
ſo uſed for round, but ſpired Beads 
of Flowers. 
BULCH INC; is a Calf. 
BULFINCI; this is a Bird 
kept in Ca cs, but hath neither 
Song nor Whiſtle of his own; 
yet is very apt to learn, if taught 
ie ones, 
BULL; as to the form and 
qualiry of this Animal, he ought 
co have long and large Members, 


co be gentle and of a mean Age, 


and of a black or red Colour ; 
bur in other things muſt be con- 
ſidered to have all things in him 
like an Oxe, ſaving that the Bull 
ought to have a quicker look, and 
his Horns to be ſhorter ; likewiſe 
his Neck ſhould be more fleſhy, 


inſomuch as it is the greateſt part 


of his Body, and the ſtrongeſt in 
proportion of the reſt ; his Belly 
long, ſlender and ſtreight, where- 
hy he may the more eaſily cover 
means oe: 
_ BULLEN; they are Hemp- 
ſtalk peeled. 5 „ 
BUL IL-HEAD or MILLERS- 
THUMB ; cis a Fiſh that hath a 
broad Head and wide Mouth, with 
two broad Fins near his Eyes, and 


as many under his Belly; and in- 
. . „ lead 


n 
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ſtead of Teeth, his rough Lips| 
aſſiſt him in napping at the Bait 
he hath alſo Fins on his Back, and 
one below the Belly, and his, Tail 
is round, and Body all over co- 
verd with whitiſh, blackiſh and 
browniſh Spots: They begin to 
Spawn about April, and are full of 
Spawn all the Summer Seaſon. 
BULL-HEAD-FISHING; 
this Fiſh his common Habitation is 
in holes or among Stones, 1n clear 
Water, in Summer; but in Win- 
ter, he takes up his Quarters with 
the Eel in Mud; he is eaſily taken 
in the Summer, for he is ſimple 
and lazy, and in hot weather you 
may ſee him Sunning himſelf on 
a flat gravelly Stone, at which 
you may pur your Hook, which 
muſt be bred with a very ſmall. 
Worm, very near the Mouth, and 
he will ſeldom refuſe to bite, fo 
that the verycſt bungling Angler 
may take him: He 1s indeed an 
excellent Fith for taſte, bur fo ill 
ſhaped, that many Women care 
not for Dreſſiug him, he ſo much 
reſembles a Toad. | 

BULLIMONY or EULI- 
NON; is a mixture of ſeveral 
_ forts of Grain, as Oats, 

Vetches. . 

BUI. LING; there are many 
ways tor it; but to make a Cow 
to take Bull by Milk, is done thus: 
It the be in good caſe, and you 


or any Neighbours Cow, get 4 
_ quart and an half of that Cow's 
Milk that js on the Road, and 
Sive to that Cow that you would 


Bull go to her, and ſhe will be a 


rhe furtheſt, 95 
BUNCHE D- cob; by this 
Name the Floriſts called thoſe 
Cods which ſtand out in Knobs, 


B U R 

BUNCHE D- ROOTS; thus 
the Floriſts call ſuch round KRots 
as have Knobs or Knots in them. 

BUNCEES, Knmbs, Warts, 
and Wens ; are Diſeaſes in Horſes, 
that come ſomctimes by catliig 
foul Meat, by Bruiſes, by hard 
Riding, and ſore Labour, whereby 
the Blood becomes to putrified 
and foul, that it turns into evil 
Humours, that occaſions the ſe Sor- 
ranſes. There are many things 
good to take theſe Excreſſences 
off: Balm uſed with Salt does it, 
for the hard Swellings in the 
Throat, or Wens, or Kernels 
therein; the Decoction of the leſ- 
ſer Sellendine wonderfully Cures 
all hard Wens or Humours; ſo 
does the Seed of Darmel, Pigeons- 
dung, Sallet-oyl, and the Powder 
of Linfeed, boyled to the form of 
a Plaiſter ; ſome rye a double 
Thread about theſe Wens, to eat 
them off, then with an Inciſion- 
knife cut them croſs into tour e- 
qual parts, to the very bottom, 
but care muſt be had, that neither 
Vein nor Sinew be touched, then 
with Oyl of Vicriol eat them a- 


Peale and 
| 


have any Cow that is a Bulling, } 


have to be a Bulling, and ler the | 


Eulling within ſix or eight days at | 


way, or with Mercury ; otherwiſe 

they may be burnt off with hot 

Iron, and the place. hiealed up with 

green Oyntment. | | 

BUNDLE, the Computation 
Baſt Ropes, 


is thus, 

| of: 4 Harneſs Plates, > 19 
( Glovers Knives. 
Hamborougb. yarn, 20 Sheans. 
 Bashet Rods, three foot about the 
Band. 
 Butruſhes, 6. of 4 Had. 


' BUR; that part of a Deer's 
Horns which is next the Head is 
thus called, and that which is a- 
bout it they name Pearls. 


8 here Seed lyeth in the Cod. 


54 


H3 BURNS 


34.2 35 
BURN; when this befals a 


Bull in his Yard, you muſt firſt 
Caſt him, and pull his Yard out, 


Yard with White-wine Vinegar, 
and then take the juice of Hou- 
| fleek, burnt Allum, Honey, and 
the juice of Lettice, all which mix 
together, and andint his Yard 
therewith ſome three times, and 
it will mend. And when the fame 
Evil happens in the Cow's Matrix, 
you may waſh and anvint her 
Bearing, and ſhe will mend. 


quaſi, Devonſhiring or Denbiſhiring, 
and waſh both his Sheath and 


BURNET; is a Plant only 
propagated by Sed that is pretty 
ig, a little Oval, with four f1des, 


and as it were all over Engraven 
in the ſpaces between thoſe four 


Sides: It's a very common Sallad 


Furniture, ſeldom Sown but 1n 
the Spring, but thick; the youn- 
peſt Stools are for Sallads; the 
| fame requires watering in Sum- 
mer, at the end thercof its Seeds 
are gatliered. This Herb is hard 
ol Digeſtion, makes Coſtiveneſs, 


before. 


— 


heats the Liver, and is of ſmall 


Nouriſnment, but a little of it 
may be caten in cold Sallads, be- 
ing always good, chiefly for Old 
and Melancholy Men, when ten- 
A „„ 

BURNING, as it relates to 
the Cure of Horſcs, is cither AF- 
ual or Potential; the firſt fignify- 
ing to burn with Inſtrument, as 
the other with Medicines, ſuch as 


are Cawſticks. C:rrofives; and it 


is to be noted, that it's cver bet- 
ter to burn with Copper than with 


Iron; becauſe the latter is of a 


malignant Natarce, whereas Steel 


is of an indifferent vertue between 
both; and that you muit never 
Burn or Cauterize with an hot 
Iron, or wich Oyl, or to make 


any Inciſion with a Knife, where 
there be either Veins, Sinnews or 


Joints, but either ſome what lower 
_ cx higher. | | 3 
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BURNIN Gof Land for Corn; 
this Art, uſually call'd Denſhiring, 


(as being there moſt uſed or in- 
vented) or Burnbearing, 1s not ap- 
plicable or necetiary to all forts of 
Lands, but that which is barren, 
ſower, heathy, and ruſhy, be it 


eicher hot or cold, wer or dry; 


inſomuch that moſt of them will 
ycild in two or three years after 


ſuch Burning, more above Charges 


than the Inheritance was worth 
The common method for 
it, is with a Breaſt-plough to parc 
off the Turff, turning it over as it 
is cut, that it may dry the better, 
which yet it need not in a hot 
Seaſon, but otherwiſe the Turf 
muſt be turned and ſet a little 
hollow, that it may dry the bet- 
ter; and when it is thorough dry, 
let them be laid on ſmall heaps, 
about two Wheelbarrow Load to- 
_ and then, if the Turf be 
ull of fibrous Roots, or hath a 
good Head upon it, it will burn 


without any additional Fuel; if 


not, the heap muſt be raiſed on a 


{mall bundle of Ling, Goſs, Fern, 


or the like, that it will ſer the 
whole on Fire, and when reduc'd 
to Aſhes, let them lie till they be 
a lictle ſodned with Rain before 
they be ſpread, or elſe take a ſtill 
time, that the Wind may noc 
waſte the Aſhes, nor kinder their 
equal fcattering : Care muſt be 
had that the Turf be not over 
Lurnt; for if it be reduc'd into 


white Aſhes, the nitrous Salt will 
be waſted, and the ſlower the 
Fire is, the better the Salt is fixt; 


the Ground alſo under the Kills 


muſt be pared ſomewhat lower 


than the Surface of the Earth, to 


Abate the over-tertility caulſcd by SE 
the Fire there; neither muſt the 


Land be Ploughed but ſhallow, 
aud not above the uſual n 
VVV e O 
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3 i 
of Seed ſown in an Acre, and 
that alſo late in the Year, if Wheat 
towards the end of October, to 
prevent the exceſſive rankneſs or 
greatneſs of the Corn, whereby 
the advantage of Burning Land 
may be judged, and this alſo on 
the pooreſt Plains or Heaths. 
Some with the parings of the 


Earth burn the Roots of their 


Goſs, Broom, and the like, which 
they have ſtubbed up, as others do 
the Stubble they can rake up; an- 
other way is to pare off the Heath 
or Turf, and having made them 


into little Hills, fire and burn them 


into Aſhes, and into every one to 
put a Peck of unſlacked Lime, 
which 1s to be covered over with 


© on 


1 


— — 


| 


5 


the Aſhes, and fo let to ſtand till 


Rain comes and ſlackens the Lime, 
after which both are to be ming- | 


led together and ſpread over the 
Land. ä 
BURNING F Meadows or 


Paſture Land; in ſeveral parts 
where the Ground is moiſt, cold, 


claiey, ruſhy or moiſty, or ſub- 
je& to ſuch inconveniencics, that 
the Paſture or Hey is ſhort, ſour, 
and not improvable. 
good Husbandry ro pare eff the 
Turf about July or Auguſt, and 


burn the ſame after the manner 


ſpecined in Burning of Land for 


Corn, and then let it be plowed 


up immediately or the following 


Spring, and ſome fowed with 


Hay-duſt, or with Corn and Hay- 
duſt rogerher, whereby that Acid 
Juice which lay on the Surface 


of the Earth, that was of a ſterile 


Nature, and hindred the growth 
of che Vegetables, will be evapo- 
rated away, and alſo the Grafs 
wich had a long time degenera- 
ted, by ſtanding in a poor Soil, 


be totally deſtroy'd, and the Land 


made fertile aud capable to re- 
celye a better Species brought in 


It is very 


— 


2 


BUR 


the Seed from other fertile Mea- 


dows. 

BURNINGS or SCALDINGS ; 
when they befal Horſes, cither 
through Shot, Gun powder, cr 
Wild-fire, there are divers thin, 
in general preſcribed for the Cure 


of them, but more particularly to 


allay them in ſuch a Caſc. 1. Take 


Varniſh, put it into fair Water, 
beat them very well together, then 


pour the Water away from the 
Varniſh, and anoint the burnt 
place with a Feather dipp'd there- 


in, and in 2 fc days dreſſing it 


will kill the Fire ; which done, 
heal the Sore with your carnity- 
ing and healing Salves. 2. Take 
Hoglgreaſc and ſet it on the Fire, 
take off the Filth that ſhall ariſe, 


and when it's boylcd, take ir off 


the Fire, and put it into an Ear- 
then Pan to cool four or five 


nights together in the open Air, 
waſh it in fair runging Water ſo 


often till it become white, ſo melt 


it down again and keep it for Uſe. 


Some take Freth-butrer and 


Whites of E-2s, as much of cach 


as will ſuffice, and bear them well 
together. till they are brought to 
a formal Oyntment, with which 
they may anoint the burnt place, 
and it will ſpeedily take away the 


Fire, and Cure them ſoundly, 


4. Others take a Stone of Quick- 


lime, which mnſt be well burned, 


and may be known by its light- 
neſs, they diſſolve it in fair Wa- 
ter, and when the Water is ſet⸗ 
led, ſtrain the cleareſt through a 
fine Cloth, then put into the 
Water, either the Oy! of Hemp- 
ſeed or Sallet Oyl, a like quantity 
with the Water, and fo beating 


them well together, they ſhall 


have an excellent Unguent tor this 


purpoſe; and the nature of thele 


three Unguents 1s to leave no 
Scars; for which reaſon they are 
4 pl d 
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BUT 


apply d for moſt Sovereign Re- 


medies, as well tor Man as Beaſt. 
-BUR-PUMP or BJ LDGE-PUMP; 


ſo called, becaute it holds much | opened, and with both Hands ga- 


| ther it well together, and take 
it from rhe Butter-milk, putting 


| 
| 


Water, differs rom the common 
Pump, in that it hath a Staff, ix, 
ſeven or eight foot long, with a 
Bur of Wood wiicreunto the Lca- 
ther is nail'd, and this ſerves in- 


ding over the Pump, thruſt down 
this Staff, to the middle whereof 
is faſtned a Rope for tis, eight or 
ten to hale by, and ſo they pull it 
up and down. See Pump. 
"BURREL or ths red Butter- 
pear ; ſo called from its ſmcorh 


delicious Meting, ſoft Pulp, is 


grafted either on a Free-ſtock or 


Quince, and cauſes great altera- 
tions, but it does well on either: 


It is large, beautiful, and bears 


well, commonly ou year, in all 


forts of Grounds, and with diffc- 


rent uſage. It's rip? the latter 
end of September, bears ſooneſt. 
apt to 


on a Quince, and x teldom 
be dowghy or mal. 
- BURROCK; isa fmal! Wear, 


where Weels are laid in a River 


for the taking ot Frith, 
BUSHEL; in tome plac: s is 
taken for two Strikes, Or two Bu- 
thels, and ſometimes ior more; 
but properiy in dry Engliſh Mea. 
ſure, four Pecks makes 2 Buihel, 
45 eight Buſhels makes a Quar- 
ter. i 1255 5 
eaten hot with Putter. pr 
. BUT er PI E; this is Li- 
quid Meaſure, whercot ewo Hogs 


heads mike dne Pipe or Butt, as 


two Pipes er Butts make one 
Tun; but there 1s alſo a Butt of 
Currants. 3j 

BUTLERAGE; this is a 
mall Duty paid for Wine Impor- 
tet by Un-ftee nen. 
„ EUT TER For 


1 1 4 3 


che making of 


8 1 


». 
* 


is loft Bread 


| 


| 


* 
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or potting of Burter:; 


B N 7 


ir, when it has been churn'd anch 
gathered well together in the 
Churn, let the Churn be then 


it into a very clean bowl or pan- 


chion of Earth ſweetned for that 


. puipoſe ; and if the Butter be de- 
ſtead of a Box; ſo two Men ſtan- 


ſign d to be ſpent fect and freſn, 
have the ſaid Bowl or Panchion 
filled with very clean Water 
wherein work the Butter with 
your Hand, turning and toſſing it 
too and fro, till by that labour all 
the Buttermilk is bearen and waſh- 
ed out, and the Butter brought 
to a firm Subſtance of it ſelr, wich- 
out any other moiſture ; which 
done, the Butter muſt he taken 
from the Water, and with a point 
of a Knife ſcoched and ſliced over 
and over, every way as thick as is 
poſſible, leav;.:z no part through 
which the Knite muſt not paſs ; 
for this will cleanſe and fetch out 
the ſmalleſt Hair or Moar, Rag of 
a Strainer, or any other thing that 
may caſually fall therein; this 
done, ſpread the Butter thin in a 
bowl; and take fo much Salt as 
you think convenient, but by no 
means much for Swecr-burrer, and 
ſprinkle. it thereon, then with the 
Hand work it very well together, 
and make it up either into Diſhes, 
Pounds or halt : Pounds at plca- 
ture; . 

But in reſpect to 


2 


pIwdring 
the Butter- 
milk, as in Freſh-butter, muſt by 


the 


nd means he waſhed cut with wa 


ter, but only worked clear and 


with Hands, for Water will mike 


it ruſty or reeſe : This donc, it 
muſt be weighed, ro know how 


many Pounds there is of it; for 
ſhovld this be done after it's Salted. 


Weight; after w 


you will be: much deceived in the 
ds open the But- 


, +. £ 
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ee, 


Hand till it 


BUT 


beating it with your 
be generiliy diſperſed 
through the whole Butter; then 
take clean carthen Pots excceding- 
Iv well Leaded, left the Brine 
ſhould leake through the ſame, 
and caſt Salt into the bottom there- 
of; then lay in the Butter, pret 
ſing it down hard within the fame, 
and when the Pot is filled, cover 
the top thereof with Salr, fo that 
no Butter be ſeen; and thereupon 
clofing up the Por, let it ſtand 
where it may be cold and fate; 
but if the Dairy be ſo little that 

ou cannot at firſt fill up the 
Pot, you ſhall then, when you 
have potred up as much as you 
have, cover it all over with Salt, 
and put the next quantity thereon 
till che Pot be full; but in ſuch 
large Daries, where the Butte 
cannot be contained in Pots, Bar- 
rels very cloſe and well made muſt 
be uſed for this purpoſe ; and 
when tne Butter has been well 
ſalted, the Barrels are filled there- 
with, then they take a ſmall Stick, 
ſweer and clean, and there wit! 
make divers' holes down through 
the Butter, even to the bottom of 
the Barrel, and then make a ſtronę 
Brine of Salt and Water which 
will bear an Egg, and when the 
fame is well boyled, skimmed and 


throughly, 


cooled, it is poured on the top of 


the Butter till it fwim above the 
fame, and fo left to ſettle: Som: 
uſe to boyl a branch or two ef 


Roſemary in the Brine, and it”: 
not amits, but pleaſant and whol- 
ſome: But tho Butter may at any 


time, betwixt May and September, 
be Potted; yet the beſt Seaſon 
or all is May only, for then the 


Air is moſt temperate, the Butter 


will take Salt beſt, and be the 


leaſt ſubject co Recſings, 


Na Butter being fo frequent 


and falt it very well, and 


| 
| 


; 


and neceſſary an Ingredient in o- 


BUT 


ther things, as to be eaten alone 
with Bread, and more particularly 
requiring to. be melted upon ſeve. 
ral occaſions; for the careful do- 
ing of it, and that it turn not in- 
to Oyl, ſee that it be melted lea- 
ſurely, with a little fair Water at 
the bottom of the Diſh or Pan, 
and by continual ſnaking or ſtir- 
ing, keep it from boyling or over 
heating, which makes it rank. See - 
Churning, „„ . 
BUT TER- MILK; where it 
can be aftorded, ſhould be given 
to the Poor, but in caſe of any 
porſons own Wants, Curds may 
be made thereof in this manner: 
Take it and put it into a clean 
carthen Veſſel, which muſt be much 
larger than to receive the Butter- 


milk only; and looking to the 


quantity thereof, take as it were a 
third part of New- milk, and put 
it on the Fire, and when it is rea- 
dy to riſe, take it off, let it cool 
4 little, then pour it into the But- 
ter-milk in the ſame manner as 
you would make a Poſſet, and ha- 
ving ſtired it about, let it ſtand; 
then with a fine Scummer, when 
you would uſe the Curds, (for the 
longer it ſtands, the better the 
Curds will eat) take them up into 
4 Cullender, and let the Whey 
drop therefrom, and then eat them 
either with Cream, Ale, Wine or 
Beer: As for the Whey, it muſt 
be kept alſo in a ſweet ſtone Veſ- 
ſel, for it is that which is called 
Whey, and 1s an excellent cool 
Drink, and wholſome, and may 
very well be drunk the Summer 
through inſtead of any other 
Drink; and without doubt quench 
che Thirſt of any Labouring Man, 
as Well, it not better.. 
BUT TRICEs; this is an In- 
ſtrument where with Farriers pierce 


1 
* 
* 


che Sole of any Horſe that is over- 
| „ -, 3 


CAB 
grown, and the Hoof fit the Shoe 
to it, and cut off the skirts of the 


| ſaid Sole wi ich overcaſt the Shoe, 


making both even, 


— — 


2 


| ABB AG E and Coleworts; 
wherect there are divers ſorts; 


ſuch as the Dutch Cabbage, which 


is very ſweet and ſoon ripe; the 
large-iided Cabbage, that is, a 
render Plant not ſown till May, 
planted out in Fuly, and eaten in 
the Autumn, as the beſt Cabbage 
in the World ; rhe white Cabbage 


which is the biggeſt of all; the 
md Cabbage, that is ſmall and low; 


the perfumed Cabbage, ſo named 
from its ſcent ; the Savoy Cabbage, 
which is one of the beſt fort and 
very hardy; and the Ruſſia Cab- 
bage, which is the leaſt and moſt 
humble of them all, but very plea- 
ſant Food, hardy and quick of 
growth : But here notice ſhall be 


taken more particularly, of the 


the ordinary Cabbage and Cole- 
wort, that being ſufficient tor our 
purpoſe, 3 
The Seed is to be fown be- 
_ tween Midſummer and Michaelmaſs, 


that it may gain ſtrength to de- 


fend ir ſelf againſt the violence 
of the Winter, which yet it can 
hardly do in ſome Years; or elſe 
they may be raiſed on a Hot Bed 


in the Spring: Their tranſplant- 
ing time is in April, or about that 
time, and that muſt be done into 
2 very rich and well ſtirred Mould: 


And if che largeſt Cabbages be ex- 
pected, note, they delight moſt in 


a warm and light Soil, and re- 


quire daily Watering till they 


| 


| 


| have rooted: But yet great quanti- 


CAL 
ties of ordinary Cabbage may be 
raiſed in any ordinary Ground, if 
well digged and wrought. 

| As for the Sced, if you intend 
to reſerve it, it muſt be of the 
beſt Cabbages placed low iu the 
Ground during the Winter, to keep 


| them from cold Winds aud great 


Froſts: They muſt have Eurth- 
pots, and a warm Soil over that, 
for their covering, and be planted 
forth at Spring. . ; 
When they are eaten a little 
boyled, they make the Body Laxa- 
tive and Shppery ; but it much 
boyled, they are Binding: And 
ſome will fay, if being eaten rau 


before Supper with Vinegar, they 


prevent Drunkenneſs, and take a- 


way the noiſomneſs of too much | 
Drink, and the hurt of Wine, if || 


eaten after, with many other ver- 


ous to the Teeth, the Gums and 


Eyc-fight, cauſe Stinking-breath, | 


Oc. Bur they are leſs hurtful, it 
after they are boyled in one Wa- 
ter, they are preſently put into 
ſome other hot Water; or elſe 
when they are put into the Broth 
of hot Meat, with Fennel, Pepper, 
Coriander- ſeed or Cinnamon. 
CADE, is a Meaſure, viz. ot 
Red-herrings sco, Sprats lo; 
yet I find anciently 600 made 


the Cade of Herrings, Siq ſcore ti 


the Hundred, which is called 34:;- 


oy 


num Centun. | | 


CAD DOW; is a Fachdan 

CAD GE; this is a term in 
the Art of Falconry, whereby 1: 
meant, that circular piece of wood 
'whereon Hawks are carried when 
they are expoſed co Sale. 

CAGGOR-KEGSG; this in 


reſpe& of Sturgeon, is 4 to 


Gallon. 
CALA 


laminaris, 
GALE; 


* 


MINE; Sce Lapis Ca- 


a 


However, they are injuri- | F 


CAL 


f CALF; by this Name an Hinde 
# is called in the firſt year of her 
Ade. HRS 
Cal; by this name is a Leſ- 
ſon blowed upon the Horn to 
comfort the Hounds, called in 
Hunting. 6 

* CALLS forQuails, More-Powts; 


Kc. theſe Birds are frequently ta- 
ken with theſe ſorts of Calls re- 
= preſented in the Figure, 


by 
oof 


- 4 
5 8 
STE.) 
- 
— 
ce. 
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The firſt whereof is made of a 
Leather-purſe, about two Fingers 
wide, and four long, in faſhion 
like a Pear, it muſt be ſtuff'd half 


full of Horſe-hair, in the end mar- 


ked wich the Figure 5; faſten a 
ſmall device marked C, made of 
2 Bone of a Cat's, Hare's or Co- 
ney's Legs, or of the Wing of a 
Hen, which muſt be abour three 
Fingers long, and the end C muſt 


be formed like a Flageler, with a 


little ſoft Wax; alſo put in a lit- 


tle to cloſe up the hole A, which 
open a little with a Pin, to cauſe 
it to give the clearer and ſhriller 
Sound; this Pipe faſten in the 


. 
Hand, and place one of your Fin 
gers over the place marked 8: 


Jou muſt ſtrike on the place with 


the hinder part of your left Thumb, 
and ſo counterfeit the Call of the 
Hen-quail. 335 
The other Quail-Call muſt be 
four Fingers long, made of a piece 
of Wyre turned round in ſuch a 
form as the Figure deſcribes ; it 
; muſt be covered over with Lea- 


cher, and one end thereof cloſed 
up with a piece of flat Wood 
marked 2, about the middle there 


| muſt be a ſmall Thread or Lea- 
| ther-ſtrap, where witch you may 


juſt ſuch a Pipe as 1s deſcribed in 


the firſt Call: Now, for the Cal- 


ling therewith, hold the Strap or 
piece of Leather with your left 
Hand, cloſe by the piece of Wood 
No. 2, and with your right Hand 
hold the Pipe juſt where tis join- 


Net to be uſed for this occaſion, 
ſnould be made of Silk or very 


with a hole in the midſt, large e- 
nough to Sit in, ſo that when 
the Quail comes within the com- 
paſs of the Net, your rifing up 


will be taken : The proper place 
for pitching theſe Nets, are Corn- 
fields of Barley, Outs, or the 
like. | e 

CALLS Natural and Artificial; 


during the Wooing Seafons of 
Partridges, which is in the Spring, 


call. 


Purſe, and then to make it ſpeak, 


hold it full in the Palm of your N 3 
n . 2 a 1 | | | Suppoſe 


hold ir, ſo as to uſe it with one 
Hand, and at the other end place 


ed to the Flageler No. 3. The 


fine Thread, about 12 yards ſquare, 


will cauſe her to fly, and fo ſne 


this Sport is practiſed every day, 


from Day- break till Sun- riſing, and 

from Sun-ſetting till Night; and 

che entuing Figure repreſents how 

to take them firſt by the Natural. 


pur ; . 1 . I . 
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he will be induſtrious at it. 


b Suppoſe the ſpace from H to I 


be a Hedge that encloſeth ſome | 


piece of Wheat, Barley, or other 
Grain; ſet your Hen-Partridge in a 
fine open thin Wyre Cage, fo as 
ſhe may be ſeen at a good di- 


| ſtance, but not the Cage; the Let- 
ters T, U, X, 1s the place where 


The muſt be placed, then pitch 


your Hallier Net quite round, as 


you ſce it formed by the Letters, 
K, L, M, N, O, P, Q, R, S, each 


part about twenty Foot diſtant 


from the Cage, then retire behind 
the Hedge, and if any Cock Par- 
tridge call on the ground, the Hen 
will preſently anſwer, nor will 
the Cock fail to come to her; 
nay, ſometimes five or fix will 


come r and fight with 
_each ot 


er juſt under the Net, 
which of them ſhall have the Hen, 
till at laſt ſome of them find them- 


ſelves entangled: But here re- 


member never to pitch in any 
lace, but where you have heard 
ome Cock call, and then to pitch 


between ſixty or eighty paces of 
kim, that they may be within 


hearing of each other; the Cage 


alſo muſt be green, and the Bars 
at ſuch a diſtance, that the Hen 
may thruſt out her Head and Neck 


to harken and call; and if you 
have well tra in d her to this Sport, 


CAL 


As 600 the Artificial Calls, the 
two following Forms repreſent 
them. „„ 


The firſt ſhewing the outſide, 


| and the ſecond the inſide; and 


they are beſt made of Box and 
Walnut-tree, or ſuch hard Woods, 
and formed as you ſee like a Boar, 
and about the highneſs of an Hen: 
Egg, with two ends, A, B, bored 
through from end ro end, and 
that about the middle, D, C, there 
muſt be a hole about the bignet; 
of a Sixpence, hollowed within 
to the bottom; chen have a Pipe 
or a Swans: quill, and the Bone ol 
a Cats-foot opened at n end, 
which you muſt convey into be 


opening D, the other end of the 
Bone A muſt be ſtopp'd, chen rake 
a Gooſe-quill opened at both ends, 
which muſt be put in at the hole 
B, until the end C be near the 
end Doof the Bone, and that blow- 


— 


varies much from the call of the 
Hen; and you muſt remove far- 


Quill, from A to the end ct the 
Bone B, till you have found our 
the exact Note; having fixed vcur 
Call, and being grown expert in 


form whereof is here deſeribed. 


4 — 


hole A, and ſo thruſt it into the 


ing at the end B, you make the 
noiſe of the Cock-Partridge, which 


ther or nearer the end C of tlie 


your Note, get a Pocket - Net, the 
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manner tyed to it the end of the 
Packthread, No. 3, which paſſes 


that the two Buckles, 2 and 4, 
may come pretty near each other 
then take one end of the Pocker 
Net, No. 5 or 6, and caſt it over 
the bended Stick, ſo that it may 


lie thereon, the other end may 


hang on the Ground, ſo that if 
any endeavour to paſs that way, 
it muſt needs run into the Net; 
every thing being in order, and 


ſwers louder or ſofter, according 


to the diſtance from whence ycu 


heard the call, and the Partridge 


then give him a ſoft call, and 
when he has anſwered your firſt 
call, he will begin to run, and 
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To which fix a pliant Stick, four 
or five Foot long, and fo going 
abroad early in the Morning, or 
late in the Evening, when you 
hear a Partridge call, the way of 
puting your Net, and placing your 
felf, 1s thus: Suppoſe you heard 
che Partridge call at A, then hide 
your ſelf flat on your Belly at B; 
having planted your Net juſt in the 
Way or Furrow, betwixt your 

ſelt and the Partr:dge, but within 
ren or twelve Foot of the Net, 
eſpecially if there be any ſhelter 
for you: Set the Net thus, tye 
the Packthread N. 1, which paſ- 
ſes into the Buckle No. 2 of the 
Net, into the end of the Stick 
which muſt be ſtuck in the round, 
and fo bending it like a Bow, fa- 
ſten the other end cf the ſaid 
Stick in the Ground on the other 


coming near the Net will make 2 
little Pawſe, and forthwith ruſh 


on, ſo that the upper part will 
| fall on him and entangle him: 


this way laſts only during their 


time of Breeding, which is in 4. 


pril, May, June, and July. 


Graſs begins to ſpring to its perfect 
goodneſs, which will occation 
the greateſt increaſe of Milk that 
may be ; yet the Calves thus cal- 
ved are not to be weaned, but 
ſuffered to feed upon their Dams 


the Burchers, and ſurely the Profit 


will equal the Charge; but tor 


thoſe Calves which fall in October, 


enough reared up for Breed, ſince 


the main Profit of a Dairy is then 


ſpent, and ſuch breed will hold 


in the prime days, they being ge- 


ſide of the Furrow, having in like | 


ihe 


23 the Buckle, No. 4, ſo 


that you hear the Partridge Call, 
| you muſt return two or three an- 


will preſently make near you; 


CALVES; the beſt time for 
Calving as to a Dairy, is the latter 
end of March, and all April, tor then 


beſt Milk, and then to be fold to 


November, or any time in the 
depth of Winter, may be well 


up any Calves which are calved 


nerally ſubject do the Diſcaſe ot 
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the Sturdy, that is dangerous and | caſt that Powder thereon, it will 


mortal. Now me call the way 
of Rearing to be upon the Fin- 
ger wich tleetten Milk, and not 
ſuffer the Calves to run with their 
Dams; more particularly, it the 
Husbandman go with an Oxe- 
plough, it's meet at leaſt he ſnould 
breed 1 or 2 Calves, and Cow- 
Calves yearly to kecp up his ſtock, 
if he can ſo do, and it will be the 
more profit: Alſo for the Wean- 
ing part, it's better to wean Calves 


at Graſs, than at hard Meat, and 


thoſe that can have ſeveral Pa- 
ſtures for their Kine and Calves, 
ſhall do well, and rear with leſs 
coſt than others; for then the 


weaning Calves with Hay and Wa- 


ter will make them have great 
Bellies, becauſe they ſtir not ſo 
well cherewith as with Graſs, and 
they will the rather rot when they 
come to Graſs; and if in Winter 


they are put in Houſes rather than 


remain abroad, and have Hay gi- 
ven them bur on nights, and tur- 
ned to Paſture in day-time, it will 
be the beſt way. Then as Calves 
are very ſubject to Scouring dur- 
ing their Sucking time, to cure 
them, take a pint of Verjuice and 
Ci that is burnt till it be red, 
or very well burned Tabacco- 
pipes, which pound to Powder, 
and ſearſing them very finely, put 
thercto a little Powder of Char- 


coal, blend all together, and give. 


it to the Calf, he will certainly 
mend in a nights time. Alſo for 
the Gelding of them, ſome uſe it 
when they are young, others let 
them run a year or more before 
they Geld, which is counted more 
dangerous; therefore the beſt 
way is to do it under the Dams, 


and after to keep them well in 


ge cod Paſtures; and in cafe there 
grows an Impoſtume after Geld- 


ing, burn his Stones to Aſhes, and 


CAM 


cure it. 


CAMBRIGESHIRE; is an 
Inland County, bounded on the 
Ext with 0 folk and Suffolb, on 
the Welt wich Bedford and Hunt- 
1:g/3nfhi;er, Northward with Lin- 
% ire and Soul hwark, with Hart- 
FHrdſhice; being in Length from 
North co South about Thirty five 
miles, and twenty in Breadth from 
Eaſt ro Weſt ; in which compaſs 
ot Ground it contains 570000 A- 
cres, and about 17350 Houſes ; 
the whole is divided into 17 
Hundreds, wherein are an hun- 
dred and ſixty three Pariſhes, and 
{ſeven Market Towns; whereof 
Cambridge tends only Burgeſſes to 
Parliament, two for the Univer- 
ſity, and two for the Town. It 
is for the moſt part a pleaſant, 
fruitful and champion Country, 
plentitul of Corn and Paſturage, 
Fiſh and Fow], and yielding ex- 


cellent Saffron: The North parts 


are indeed Fenny, which is oc- 
caſioned by the frequent over- 


flowing of the Ouſe and other 


Streams, therefore not ſo Healch- 
ful an Air, nor fo Fruitful of Corn, 


but that defect is in a great mea- 


ſure ſupply'd by the abundance of 
Cattle, Fiſh and Fowl, bred in 
thoſe Fens. Some part of Hog- 
Magog Hills, Fortifi d of old by 
the Danes, with a treble Trench, 
may be ſeen ſtill in this County; 

and among the Rivers that run 


through it, the Ouſe is the princi- 


pal, which divides part of it from 
Norfolk till it empties it ſelf at Lin 
ea,, 
CAMERY or FROUNCE; 
are ſmall Warts or Pimples in the 
midſt of the Pallate of an Horſe's 
Mouth, which are very foft and 


fore, and are bred ſometimes in 


his Lips and Tongue : It's occa- 


fioned many ways, ſometimes by 


eating 


 Whelks, 


CAN 
ating of wer Hay, whereon Rats 
A dier Vermine had Piſſed ; 
ſometimes by drawing Frozen duft 
amongſt the Graſs into his Mouth, 
and {ometimes by licking up of 
Venom: The figns are the ap- 
pearing of theſe Pimples and 
and ſoreneſs of them, 
wich che unſavorineſs f his Food 
that he hath caten before, and 
his falling from his Mear, They 
are cured by Letting him Blood 
in the two greateſt Veins under 
his Tongue, and waſhing the Sore 
with Vinegar and Salt, or burning 


the Pimples on the Head, and 


waſhing them with Ale and Salt 
till they bleed. 
CAMOMILE-DOUBLE, 
Chameleum flore pleno; is like the 
common ſort, only the Leaves 


greener and larger, as are the| 


Flowers and very Double, being 
white and ſomewhar yellow in the 
middle; it's more tender than the 


common one, and maſt yearly be 
renewed by ſetting young Slips 


thereof in the Spring. Cainomile- 
Oyl, which is very Sovereign for 
any Grief in the Limbs of Horſes 
proceeding from a cold Cauſe, is 


made after this manner: Take a 
good handful of Camomile, and 


bruiſe it in a Mortar, then put it 


into a quart of Sallet- Oy, in ſome 


convenient Veſſel fit for uſe, and 


CAN 


| the Canaries and no where elſe; 


bur of late Your we have them in 
abundance from Germany, and are 
therefore called by the name of 
the Country, German Birds, and 
are a much better Bird than the 
other, rho' their firſt original is 
thought to be brought from the 
Canaries, They fare Birds that 
grow never Far, I mean the Cocks, 
and they cannot be diſtinguiſhed, 
by ſome Country People, from 
common Green Birds, tho' he is 
much luſtier, hath a longer Tail, 
and differs much in the heaving 
of the paſſages of his Throat when 
he Sings. Burt, ro make a right 
choice of this Bird, and to know 
when he hath a good Song, in 
the firſt place ler him be a long 
Bird, ſtanding ſtreight and not 
crouching, but ſprightly, like un- 
to a Sparrow-Hawk, ſtanding with 
lite and boldneſs, and not ſub- 
ject to be fearful; then for their 
Singing, it's very adviſeable be- 
tore buying to hear them firſt 
Sing, for the Buyer ſhall then 
pleaſe his Ears, for one fancies a 
Sons Bird, and another a very 
harſh Bird, if he be not ſweet; 
tho' undoubtedly the beſt Canary 
Bird, in general, is, That which 
has moſt variety of Notes, and is 
the longeſt Song Bird. 
Then, in order to know whe- 


let it remain three days and three ther your Bird be in health or no 


nights thercin, then ſtrain out rhe when you buy, upon the raking 
Oyl from the Camomile, and put him out of the Store Cage, put 


into it ſome freſh Herbs, letting him into another Cage ſingle, and 


them ſtand alſo the ſame time ; ler the ſame be very clean, that 
then change it twice more as you vou may ſee his Dung; now, if 


did betore 
' CAMPANULATE-FLOWERS; 


Bell. = 
CANARY-BIRD,; this Bird 


was formerly brought over from | healthy Bird ſtill; bur the 


2 etore, and your Oyl 1s he ſtands up boldly without crou- 
made. | 


ching, and haveno ſigns of ſhrink- 
ing in his Feathers, and his Eyes 


_ thus Botaniſts call choſe Flowers look chearſut and not drowſy, and 
that have the reſemblance of a 


that he is nor ſubject to clap his 


Head under his Wing, they are 


good ſigns; yet he may be an un- 
greateſt 
matter 


| 
1 


| ingal after he has dunged, it's a 


ning, he is not right: And laſt 


white, and no blackneſs therein, 
its a dangerous ſign that Death is 


the outſide, and dark within, and 


he very ſeldom dungs too hard, 


ing care to let it have an out- let 


lome Brooms, either Heath or 


then you muſt ſet Partitions, with 


one another 15 near each other's 


be apt to fly upon an Hen that is 


CAN 
matter is to obſerve his Dunging, 
if he bolts his Tail like a Night- 


a great indication he is not in 
perfect health, tho' he may Sing 
at preſent and look pretty brisk, 
you may _ ſelf it will 
not be long before he be Sick. 
The next thing is, if he dung ve- 
ry chin, like Water, with no thick. 


of all, if he dung with a {ſlimy 


approaching: But when in per. 
fect health, his Dung lies round 
and hard, with a fine white on 


will quickly be dry, and the lar- 
ger the Bird's dung is, the better 
it is with him, fo it be loug, round 
and hard: But for a Seed-Bird, 


unleſs he be very young. 
Next, for the ordering of theſe 
Birds, When they begin to build, 
or ſuch as are intended for breed- 
ing, you muſt make a convenient 
Cage, or prepare a Room that 
may be fit for that buſineſs, tak- 


towards the Riſing of the Sun, 
where yau muſt have a piece of 
Wyre, that they may have egreſs 
nnd regreſs at their pleaſure; this 
done, ſer up in the corners of it 


Frail, opening them in the mid- 
ules, and if the Room be pretty 
high, two or three Brooms may 
be ſer under one another, but 


Boards over the top of every 
Broom, otherwiſe they will dung 
upon one anothers Heads; and 
alſo they will not endure to ſee 


Neft, for the Cock or Hen will 


CAN 
fee them juſt under their Neſt, 
which manytimes cauſes the ſpoil- 
ing ot their Eggs and young Ones, 
In che next plac: you mult cauſe 
lomerhing to be made, ſo conve- 
ment, and ot ſuch bigneſs, that 
may hold Meat for a conſiderable 
time, thac you may not be diſturb- 
ing them continually, and a con- 
venient Veſſel for Water alſo ; 
and the place where the Seed is 
intended to be put, muſt be to 
ordered, that it may hang out of 
the reach of the Mice, for they 
are deſtroyers of them; you muſt 
likewiſe prepare ſome ſtuff of ſe- 
veral ſorts of things, ſuch as Cot- 
ton, Wool, ſmall dead Graſs, 
Elks-hair, and a long ſort of Moſs 
that grows alone by Ditchiides, 
or in the Woods, tor them to 


build withal; dry it before you 


put them together, them mingle 
all well, and put them up into a 
Net like a Cabbage-Net, hanging 

it ſo, that they may with conve- 

niency pull it out; Perches muſt 
be ſer alſo all abont the Room; 
and if big enough, ſer a Tree in 
the middle of it, that ſo they 
may take the more pleaſure; and 
remember always to proportion 
your Birds according to the big- 
nets of your Room, or rather, ler 
it be underſtocked than over, for 
they are Birds that love their Li- 
berty. Now, when you perceive 
them begin to build and carry 
Stuff, give them once a day, or 
in two days at leaſt; a little Greens, 
and ſome coarſe Sugar, for that 
will cauſe a ſlipperineſs in the 
Body, that ſo the Eggs may come 
forth without injuring the Birds; 
for they many times dye in lay- 
ing the firſt Egg, which is a lots 
to the Breeder, firſt in reſpect to 
his ſirſt Breed, then to the un- 
pairing of the Cock, to which 


not matched to them, when they | 


you thould put another Hen, whe- 
ö ther 
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jump out upon the firſt opening 


CAN 
ther he will pair or no; but that 


Cock would be much better taken 
out, than ſuffered to tarry in your 


Breeding- place, eſpecially if it be 


ſmall; but with pairs in a large place, 
he cannot do that injury, and it 


will be very hard to diſtinzuiſh, 
which is the Cock of that Hen 


which dyed, and as hard to take 
kim in a large place, without do- 
ing more injury than the Bird 
comes to; ſo that tis beſt to let 


him reſt till the end of the Year, | 
when you drive them our to part 


them; but it you have but two or 


three pair together, it will be the 


beſt way to take him out and 


then put him in again. Farther, 
when you find they have built 
their Neſts, the Nets that have 
their Breeding- ſtuff in them may 
be taken away, for they will be 
ſubject to build upon their Ezgs 
with new ſtuff, if they do not lay 
preſently. 
As to the time of their breed- 
ing, tis uſually thrice a year, viz. 
in April, May, and Zune, and ſome- 
times in Auguſt; and- for the or- 
dering of the young Ones, they 


a 7 0 | ; 0 * f , 
match him with another Hen, and ; CVE Bird ſome, two cr three 


times over; for if you over-charge 
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CAN 
wiſe they will be very apt to take 
diſtaſte when they Sir again, and 
have young Oues, ready at every 
fright to forſake both their Young 
and their Eggs. Then for the 
| Preparation ot their Meat, take 
Tome of the largeſt Rapeſeeds, 
and ſoak them in Water four and 
twenty Hours or leſs, if the wa- 
ter be a little warm, twelve hours 
may ſerve; then drain the Water 
from the Sceds, and put a third 
part of white Bread to them, and 


ſ mix them all together; then 
having a ſmall Stick, take up 4 
 liccle at the end thereof, and give 


their Stomacks at firſt, they ſel- 
dom thrive after it; for you muſt 
underſtand, the old Ones give 


| chem bur little at a time, and the 


Meat they reccive from them, is 
warmed in the Stomach before 


they give it them; and then all 


Rape is hulled, which lies nat fo 
hard at the Stomach, as thote 
Seeds which have the Skin cn ; 
neither muſt you make the Meat 
roo dry, fur. chen they will be 


muſt not be left too leng in apt to be Vent-burut, becauſe all 


the Neſts, for if ſo, they are 
very apt to grow Sullen, aud will 
not Feed kindly ; theretore thæy 
are to be taken out about nine or 
ten Days old, and put in a little 


Basket, and covered over with a 


Net, elſe they will be ſubjett to 


of the Basker, and be injured i! 


they fall down; they muſt alſo be 


kept very warm for the firſt weck, 
for they will be very tender, ſub- 
jet to the Cramp, and not digeſt 
their Meat if they take Cold; 
and when they are taken from the 
Old Canaxies, let it be in the Even- 


ine, and, it poſſible, when the 
old Ones be our of ſight, other- 


the Seeds are hot: for, tis obter- 
'yable, the old Ones conſtantly 
drink after they have eaten Seeds, 
and a little betore they feed their 

ung Ones; and they commonly 
afcer feeding them, fit a quarter 
of an hour cr m re, to keep them 


| warm, that the Meat may the bet- 
ter Nouriſh them: Wherefore, 


when you have fed them, let them 
be covered up very warm, that 
their Meat may the better digeſt 
with them. 5 | 

Theſe Birds are ſubject to ma- 
ny Diſtempers, but more eſpeci- 
ally E eh 


upon their Heads, and they are of 
a yellow colour, cauſing a great 
7 lleavineſs 


4 little Canaryſecd in Flower, and 


umes, which happen 
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CAN 
keavineſs in that part, ſo that 
many times they drop from their 
Perch, and dye in a ſhort ſpace: 
The beſt Cure is, to make an 
Oyntment of Freſh-butter and Ca- 
pons-greaſe melted together, with 


which ancint the top of the Bird's 


Head, for two or tliree days toge- 
ther, and it will diftolive it, and 
care him; bur if you have let it 


alone too long, then after you 


have anointed him three or four 


times, {ce whether it be ſoft up- 


on his Head, and if fo, open it 


gently, and let out the Matter, 


which will be like the Yolk of an 
Ege, then anoint the place, which 
will immediatcly cure him, with- 


out any more ado: And if you 
do find the Impoſthume at any 


time to return, do as before di- 
rected; you muſt give him Figs, 
and in his Water let him have a 
il:ice. or two of Liquorith, and 
ſome Sugar-Candy. Finally, not 
to prætermit the different Names 
of theſe Birds at different Times 
and Ages: Such as are ahove three 
years old are called mts, thoſe 
above tww9 are name Eriſes, and 
thoſe of the firſt year that the 


old Ones bring up are termed 


Branches, thoſe that are new 
Fiown, and cannot feed them- 
ſelves, they call Pufhars; and 
thoſe that are bred up by Hand, 
Neulings. | 


CANCELIER: this is a term 
in the Art of Faulconry, which is, 


when a liglit flown Hawk, in her 
ſtooping, turns two or three times 
upon the Wing, to recover her 
{elf betore ſhe ſeizes. | 

CANKER; is 2 Diſeaſe inci- 


dent to Trees. proceeding chiefly 


from the nature of the Soil, for 
the curing whereof it muſt be 
zicked clean off, and ſome Clay 
well mixt with Hav, bound a- 


bout the Canker'd place: Some- 


* 


CAN 
times the Ground it ſelf. (as well 
at After-graiting, or ſome other 
Wound, the Rain does) ingen- 
ders the Canker in Fruit-trees, 
and the nature of rhe Fruit often 
happens to be ſuch, that its Trees 
will be Cankry in ſome ſorts of 
Land more than others ; in'which 
caſe,as much of the cankry Boughs 
are to be cut off as may be, and 
the Roots uncovered, and 1o lett 
open until the Spring, when 
well tempered Swine's Dung 
muſt be applied, and thar 
in great quantity, to the Roots: 
and this has been found to have 
wrought an effectual Cure; but 
when the cutting off of the Can- 
ker and cankered Branches, and 
the ſaid Application will not do, 
and that the Tree be much Infe- 
&ed, the beſt way will be to 
place a better in the room of 
it. 
| CANKER in Horſes ;, is a ,ve- 
ry loathſom Sorrance, which, if 
it continue long uncured, will ſo 
teſter and putrifie the place where 
it is, that it will eat to the very 
Bone; and if it happens to come 
pon the Tongue, will eat it + 
ſunder; lighting upon the Noſe, 
it devours the Griſtle through; 
and if it comes upon any part a 
the Fleſh, it frets and gnaus it 
in great breadth : It may be eaſt 
ly known, for where 1t 1s, the 
places will be raw and bleed of- 
ten, and many times a white 
Scurf will grow upon the place 
infected therewith. It proceeds 
many ways, either by melancho- 
ly and filthy Blood engendred in 
the Body, 1 unwholſome Meat, 


or by ſome ſharp and ſalt Hu- 
mours, coming by Cold, not long 
before taken, which will make 
his Breath to ſtink very much 
When this Diſeaſe is in the Mourh, 


| 


it will be full of Bliſters, and the 


CAN 

Beaſt cannot eat his Meat, and it 
muſt proceed from crude and ui 
digeſted Meat, rankneſs of Food, 
or unnatural Heat com ng from 
the Stomach, and ſometimes from 
Cold taken in the Head, where 
the Rheum binds upon the Robots 
and Kernels of the Tongue; which 
hath, as it were, ſtrangled and 
made ſtreight the paſſages of the 
the Stomach ; and when the Eyes 
are infected with it, which pro- 
ceeds from a rank Blood deſcend- 
ing from the Head into them, 
where it bret ds a little Worm like 
a Piſmire, that grows in the cor- 
ner next his Noſe, and will eat it 
in time, cc. It may be known 
by the great and ſmall Pimples 
within and without the Eye- 
lids, 

There are many things in ge- 
neral good for the killing of this 
Diſtemper in any part of the Beaſts 
Body; but more particularly, firſt 
for that in the Mouth and Noſe, 


Take Whitewine halt a pint, Rick- 1 


Allum the quantity of a Walnut, 
By Salt half a Spoonful, Engliſh 
Honey one Spoontul, Red Sage. Rue, 
Rib-wort, Bramble-leaues, ot each 
alike; let them he boyled in the 
Whitewine till a quarter be conſu- 
med, and inject this Water into 

the Sorrance: Or if it be in the 
Mouth, let the place be waſhed 
with a Clout faſtned to a Stick, 
and dreſs him therewith twice a 
day or oftner- 2. Take the juice 
ot Plantane, as much Vinegar, and 
the ſame weight of the Powder of 
Alum, with which anoint the Sore 
twice or thrice a day. 3. A like 
quantity of Ginger and Allum, 
made into fine Powder, and mix- 
ed well together, till they be ve- 
ry thick like a Salve, will ſerve 
to andint the place, after it has 
firſt been very well waſhed with 


CAP 
à pound of Allun, a quarter of a 
pint of Honey, Columbine and Sage 
Leaves, a handful ot each, boyled 
together in three piùuts of Run- 
ning-water, till a pint be conſum- 
ed, is good for the Canker in the 
Mouth particularly, which muſt 
be waſhed Mirting and Night 
therewith. 5. Many other Re- 
ceipts there are, we ſhall only 
mention one more in this place 
proper for foul Ulcers, Leproſie, 
and to make the Hair grow: Take 
a quart of Tar, and put to it halt 


of green Copperas, a quarter of a 
pound of Salt-peter, two ounces 
of Wax, a quart of Honey, a quar- 
ter of a pound of Roſin, two cunces 
of Verdigreaſe, a quart of Linſeed- 


0%, which muſt be ſeerhed till 


halt be conſumed, then ſtrain it, 
and keep it cl-fe in a Pot; and 
when there is occaſion to uſe it, 
rake of it warm, and apply it to 
the Sore... 
CANISTER, of Tea, 75 to 
1 C. weicht. 
CANTRED, or rather CAN- 
TREF; ſignifics an hundred vil- 
lages, being a Brizifh Word, com- 


the Counties are divided into Can- 
trefs, as in Ergland, into Hun- 
dreds. See Commote. 

CAP ON; is a gelt Cock- 


Stones be come down, or elſe as 
ſoon as they begin to Crow: They 
are of two uſes, 1. The one is to 
lead Chickens, Ducklings, young 
Turkeys, Pea-hens, Pheaſants, and 


all together, both naturally and 


Allum-water and Vineger. 4. Half 


4 p-und of Bears-grezſe, an cunce 


pounded ot the Adjective Cant, 
1. e. Hundred, and Jef, a Town 
or Village. In Wales, ſome of 


Chicken, which is gelded as 
ſoon as the Dam has left him, 
that being the beſt time, if his 


Partridges. which a Capon will do 


kindly, and thraugh the largeneſs 
of his Body, will eaſily brood of 
5 1 Cover 
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CAP 
cover Thirty or five and Thirty 
of chem; nay, he will lead them 
forth more lately, and defend them 
much better againſt Kites and 
Buzzards, than the Hen; where- 
fore the way to make him like 
them, is, with a fine ſmall 
Bryer, or elſe ſharp Nettles, at 
Night beat and ſting all his Breaſt 
and nether parts, and then 1n the 
dark to fear the Chickens under 
him, whoſe warmth takes away 
the ſmirt, ſo that he will much 
fall in love with them. 2. The 
other uſe is to feed tor the Dith, 


as either at the Barn door with 


Craps or Corn, or the ſhavings of 


\ Pulſe; or elfe in Pens in the 


Houſe, by cramming them, which 
is the moſt dainty ; and the beſt 
way af doing it is, to take Barley 
Meal reaſonably fitted, and mix- 
ed with new Milk, made firſt into 
a good ſtiff Douzh, then into 


long Crams, biggeſt in rhe midſt, 
and fmall ar both ends, and then 
_ wetting them in lukewarm Milk, 


give tne Cap on a full gorge there- 
of three times a day, Morning, 
Noon and Night, and he will in 


2 Fortnight or three Weeks be as 


Fat as any Man nced to eat, and 
be ſure give nac the Cipon new 
Meat tiil the firſt be digeſted, and 
upoa finding him ſomething hard 
of dizeftion, you muſt fiir the 
Meal finur, for it will then ſooner 
paſs throu h their Bodlds. 
CAPSULAT E-PODS; thus 
Boraniſt< call liccic ort Seed Vet- 


| fels 


— 2 ; 


CAPUCIN- CAPERS, or 


uſualiy Ou in hot Beds i Ha ch, 
and tantplated 24400 ihthe naked 
Earth along by f me Walls, r ar 


5 3 | ee 
the foot of ſome Trees, where 
their mauntins Stalks, that arc 


but weak and grow pretty brisz, 


| Fipp it themtelves. They are al- 
Y planted in Pots and Boxes, wich! 


. 
Sticks to ſupport them. Their 
round Buds are good to Pickle in 
Vinegare; the Flower is of an O. 
range- colour, pretty large, and 
very agreable: They muſt be care. 
fully watered in Summer, and 
Seed which falls down as ſoon az 
ripe, as carefully gathered. 

CARAGE of Lime; is 64 
Buſhels. | 

CARDIGAN inSouth-Wales. 
is a Maritime County, lying along 
the Coaſt of the Iriſh Sea, which 
binds it on the Weſt, as Radu 
ſhire does Exſtward, Merioneth. 
; ſhire Northward, and Carmarthen. 
ſhire Southward. It contains 
520000 Acres of Ground, and x 
bout 3150 Houſes ; has one Knight 
| of the Shire, and one Burgeſs for 
Cardigan-Town, It's a barren Soi, 
for the moſt part bearing nothing 
but Oats, a little Barley, ſome Rye, 
and hardly any Whear. 


CARDINALUS-FLOWERS, 
Trachelium Amerieanum, ſive, Plants 

ardinalis; fuch yellow green 
Leaves from whence ariſe tall hol 
low Stalks, fer with Leaves ſmal- 


ers made of five Leaves, thre: 
ſtanding cloſe together, hanging 
downright, the other two turred 


of many white Strings, laſts many 
years, 8 | 
It muſt be planted in a Por, in 


ſame in Winter, ſet in the Ground 
under a South Wall, three inches 
decper than the top, and cloathed 


VASTURCES, are Annual Plants, about on the top with dry Mols, 
covered with Glaſs, which may 


be taken off in warm days, and 
gentle Showers to retreſh it, which 


time, che Pots may be taken out 


and fatcly expoſcd. 


CAR. 


ler by degrees to the top, from 
whoſe boſoms come forth Flow- 


up: The Root, which is made 


good rich light Earth, and the 


u ſt be obſerved in April, ac what | 
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CAR 
 CARDONS, Spaniſh ; are on- 
ly propagaced by Seed that is lon- 
gül- val, and as big as a Wheat 


corn, of a ;reenith aud olive Co- 


lou, ſtreaked tr m ore end to 
the vcher ; and Sown trom the 
middle f April ty the end; or the 
{cud time, about the latter end 


of M y, in a good and well pre- 


pared Ground, in tmall Trenches 
or Pits, a tull Foot wide, fill'd 
with Mould. - Beds are made tour 
or five Foot wide, in order to 
place in them two ranks of thoſe 
chequerwiſe, putting five or 11x 
Seeds into every hole, with 1n- 
renrion to let but two or three of 
them grow, and take away the 
reſt, if they do come up: 


But if in 15 or 20 days the Sced i may 


| 


| 


| 


CAR 
Burgeſs for Carmarthen the Coun- 
ty-Town, to Parliament. 
CARMELITE, is a large 
flat Pear, one fide gray, and cn 
the other a little ringed with red, 
in ſome places alto full ot pretty 
large Spots It is ripe in M. 
CARNARVANSHIRE; in 
North- wales, is a maritime Coun- 
ty, b-unded on the North and 
Weſt by the Triſþ Sea, aud by the 
Menay, a ſmall Arm thereof, di- 
vided from Angleſey, Eaſtward by 
Denbyſhire, and Sourhward by Nie- 
vionethſſure, ſome part of it by the 
Iriſh Sea: It contains 370000 A- 


cres of Ground, and about 2765 


Houſes: All the middle parts do 
{» ſwellwith Mountains, that they 
be term'd the Britiſh Alps; 


do nt come up, they ſhould be bur yet they yield ſuch plenty of 
uncovered, to fee whether they Grafs, that t ey have alone feem- 
be rotten, or begin to ſprout, that ! eq ſufficient to have fed all the 


their places might be ſupplied 
with new ones, if need required: 
They muſt be carefully watered; 


and when towards the end of 


Oelober we have a mind to whiten 
them, we take the advantage of a 


dry day; firſt, to rye up all the | 


Leaves with two or three bands, 
and ſome days after, to cover 
them quite with Straw or dry Lit- 
ter, well twiſted about them, ex- 


cept at the top, which is left open; 


thus ordered, they whiten in abaut 
three Weeks, and are tit to eat. 
CARE E; ſignifies Ground un- 
broken in Kusbandry: 
CARMARTHENSHIRE; 
in South-wales, is a maritime Coun- 
ty, having Cardiganſhire on the 
North, St. George's Channel on the 
South, Brecknock and Glamargan- 
hire on the Eaſt, and Peinb/ocł- 


ſhire on the Weſt, contains 700000 | 


Acres, and about 53350 Houſes, is 
moſtly of a very fruutul Soil, and 
ſome Cole-Mines therein. It ſends 
a Knight of the Shire, and one 


4 


— 


| 


Cattle of Wales; but the Eaſtern 


parts are more level, and yield a- 

bundance of Barly. It ſends only 

one Knight of the Shire, and one 

Burgeſs for Carnarvan, the County 

Town, to Parliament. 
CAROTEEL of 

Cloves 4 to s C. Weight, 

Currants.$s tog C. 

Malt about 3 C. 

Nutmeg 6 to 7 and a half C. cc. 
CARP; it's an acknowledg- 


ment of All, that a Carp is the 


Queen of Freſh-water Fiſh, being 
not only good, but a ſubril Fiſh, 
and living longeſt of all Fith (ex- 
cepting the Eel) out of his proper 
Element. They are obſerved to 
breed ſeveral Months in one Lear; 
for which reaſon you ſhall hardly 
ever take either Male or Female 


withour Melr or Spawn ; bur they 


breed more naturally in Ponds 
than in Running-water, and in 
the latter very ſeldom or never; 
and where they breed, they breed 
innumerably. | | 
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CAR 
CARP-FISHING) a Perſon 


muſt arm himſclf with a world of | 


Patience that Augles tor a Carp, 
becauſe of bis extraordinary Sub- 
tilty and Policy; they always cnuſe 
to lie in the dec peſt places, either 


of Ponds or Rivers, where there 
is but a ſmall Running-ftream : 


Further obierve, that they will 
ſeldom bite in cold Weather, and 
in hot, you cannot be too early 
or too late at the Sport; and it 
he bite, yu need not fear his 
hold, tor hh is ene of thoſe Lea- 
ther-mouth'd Fiſh, who have their 
Teeth in their Throat. You muſt 
not alſo forget in Anglins fer 
him, to have a ſtrong Rod ard 


Line; and fince he is ſo very wa- | 


ry, it is good to entice him, by 
baiting the Ground with a coarſe 


paſte : Ke ſeldom retuſes the red | Winter comes, and that the Pond 


Worm in Aſuch che Cadice in June, 


nor the Graſhopper in 7uly, August, | 


and September. 

This Fiſh does nor only take 
delight in Worms, but alto ſweer 
Paſte, of which there is great va- 
riery; the beſt being made up of 
Honey and Sugar, and ought to 
be thrown into the Water ſome 
hours before ydu begin to Angle, 
neither will Paſte thrown in ſmall 
Pellets two cr three days before, 
be the worſt for it; 
_ Chickens Guts, Garbage, or Blood, 
incorporated wich Bran and Cow- 
dung, be alſo thrown in. But 
more particularly, as to the Paſte 
for this uſe, you may make it in 


following manner: Take a conve- 


nient quantity of Bean. f wer, or 
any other Flower, and mingle it 
with the Fleth of a Cat cut ſmall, 
making up the C mp ſition with 
Honev, and then beac all tœhgther 
in a Mortar, fo | ng, till they are 


fo tough as to hang  vpon the 


Hook without walhing eff; fox 
the better cffedting of which, min- 
t OY 12 CORE a a FE 


etpecially ix 


CAR 
gle ſome whitiſh Wool therewith, 
and it you keep it all the year 
round, add rhereunto ſome Vir- 
2ins-Wax and Clarity d Honey, 
Again, it you Fiſh with Gentles, 
anoint them with Honey, and put 
them on your Hook with a deep 
Scarlet dipp'd in the like, and 
this is a good way to deceive thi; 
Fiſh ; ſo is alſo Honey and Crumbs 
of White: bread mixcd together 3 
ve ry good Paſte, 


| when your Pond in April begins ty 
grow low in Water, rake all the 
tides thereof with an Iron Rake, 


then ſow ſome Hay-feeds, and 
rake it well, whereby, in the It. 
ter end ct Summer, there will be a 
great growth of Graſs, which when 


begins to riſe by Rain to the top, 
will overffow all that Graſs, and 
be a Feeding- place for them, and 
make them exceeding Fat. As for 
the way to take a Carp in a muddy 
Pond, See Tench. ET es 
CARPMEALS, a coarie 
kind of Cloth, made in the North 
of England, and formerly menti- 
oned. I know not whether tlic 
Name continues ſtill. | 
CARRIAGE; this is a term 
uied in Busbandry, denoting a 
kind of a Furrow 1n the Gronnd 


overflow or drown the Grceund : 
It is diſtin;zuiſhed into two ſerts; 
the main Carriage, which muſt be 
ſo cur that an allowance be made 
for a convenient deſcent, to give 
the Water a fair and plauſible Cur- 


3 AO» — 


muſt be of bre..dch rather than 


whole Stream defired or intended, 


| and when part ot the Water comes: 


7 3 


preſs 


To make Carp fat and very big, 


where the Water is fallen away, 


for the conveyance cf Water to 


rent all along, and whoſe mouth 


depth, ſufficient ro reccive ihe 


to be uſed, it mu, be; narrower 
gradually, char the Water may 
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CAR 


which at every riſing Ground or 
other convenient diſtances, muſt 
be cut ſhall and tapering, propor- 
tionable to the diſtance and quan- 
tity of Land or Water you 
have, and are to be as ſhallow as 
may be, and as many in number as 
may be; for rho” it ſeems to waſte 


much Land, by cutting ſo much 


Turf, yet it proves not fo in the 
end; for the more nimbly the 


Water runs over the Graſs, fo. 
much the berter 1s the 1mprove- 


ment, which is attained by making 
many and thallow Carriages. 
CARROTS, are the moſt u- 


niverſal and neccflary Roots this 


Country affords; and hereof there 
are two forts, the yellow, and the 
orange or more red; the laſt of 
which is by much the better: 
Theyprincipally delight in a warm 
light or ſandy Soil; and if the 
Ground be o, tho' but indiffe- 
rently Fertile, yet they will thrive 
thercin. It's a uſual thing to ſow 
them with Beans in the intervals 
between them, in digged, not 
ploughed Land, becauſe of intend- 


ing their Roots downwards; for 


after the Beans are gone, they be- 
come a ſecond Crop; and ſome 
of the faireſt of them being laid 
up in reaſonable dry Sand, will 
keep throughout tlie Winter, and 
the ſame may be reſerved till the 
Spring and planted for Sced, or 
ele Secd for them may be gacher- 
ed from the biggeſt aſpiring bran- 
6 

CARRY, in Faulconry this 


ſignifies a Hawk's flying away with 


the Quarry. | 
CARRYING, this is a term 
uſed in Hunting; for when an 


Hare runs on rotten Ground, or 


in a Froſt Ometimes, and chen it 
ſticks to her Feet, the Huntſmen 
lay, She Carryeth, ; 


eſs into the lefſer Carriages, ' 


| I 4 
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in the choice of an Horſe tor ci- 
ther of theſe purpoſes, which is 
the flow Draught, chooſe one 
that is of an ordinary height, for 
Horſes in the Cart uncqually ſort- 
ed, never Draw at caſe, but the 
tall hang up che low Horſe : He 
ſhould be big, large Bodied, and 
ſtrong Limbed, by nature rather 
inclined to crave the Whip; than 
to Draw more than is necdful ; 
and for this purpoſe, Mares ere 
moſt profitable, it you have cheap 
Keeping for them; for they will 
not only do the Work, but alſo 
bring yearly Increaſe; but care 
muſt be taken to have them well 
Fore-handed; that is, a god Head, 
Neck, Breaſt and Snoulders, bur 
for the reſt 'tis not ſo regardful, 
only let her Body be large, for the 
more room a Foal has in her 
Dams Belly, the fairer are his Mem- 
bers; and be ſure never to put 
your Drauꝑlit Horſes to the Sad- 
dle, for that alters their Pace, 
and hurts them in their Labour. 
For the ordering of them, See 
| Pack- Horſe. 

CART or T UNBREL; 
Wain or Team; as to theſe Inſtru- 
ments, we are to obſerve, firſt, 
it 1s a Cart when drawn by Hor- 
fes hath two ſides called Trills ; 


but a Wain when drawn by Oven, 


and hath a Wain Cope; and the 
parrs thereof are, firſt, the Tri/fs 
or fides cf rhe Cart which the 
Hcrlie is to ſtand between. 2. The 
ain Cope, that parr which the 
hinder Oxen are yoaked unto to 
draw the Wain, 3. The 7rill- 
Hooks and Back-band, which holds 


the ſides of the Cart up to the 
4. The Belly-band, which 


Horſe. 
is faſtned to one of the ſides, and 
gots under the Horſe's Belly to the 
other ſide. 
on which the Wheel turns. 6: The 
DEE. Axt2- 


CART or PLOUGR-HORSE; 


oe entre GEES 


5. The Axel: tree, that 


RET oor 


CAR 


Axle-tree Pins, two long Irons with 
round Heads, which hold the Axle- 
tree to the Cart-body. 7. The 
Clouts, or Avle-rree Clouts, the 
Iron-plates nailed on the end of 
the Axle-tree, to ſave it from 


wearing, and the two Croſs-trees, 
which hold the Carr-fides toge- 
geth er. 


Axle: tree. 


10. The two Cart-Rfere, being 
the Rails on the Cart top. 11. The 


Cart Staves, thoſe that hold the 


Cart and the Riers together, which 
makes the Cart body. 12. The 
Cart- body, is all that part where 
the Loading is laid for Carriage. 
13. The Cart Lathers, are the 
cro ked pieces ſet over the Cart- 
wheels to keep Hay and Straw 
loaden eff them; in an Ox Team 
they are termed Tyriples. 14. The 
Sloits, ars the under-picces which 
keep the bottom of the Cart to- 
gether. 15. The Wain Cope, is a 
long piece that comes out from 
the Wain- body, to which Oxen arc 
faſtned. 16. The Cope Sale and 
Pin, are Irons that faſten the Chain 
with other Oxen thercar, to the 
end of the Cpt. 17. A Trigen, 


is for a thing to ſtop the Wheel 


of a Cart when it goes down 4 
ſteep place. | 


Wheel of & Cart; it conſiſts of 


ſeveral parts, which are here nc- 
ted all together; 1. The Nave, 
which is the round piece in the 
middle of the Wheel. 2. The 
Buſhes, that are Irons within the 
hole of the Nave, to keep it from 
wearing. 3. Trecks, being the 
Iron Hoops abcut 
1 Spokes, which are the Wheel- 
ſtaves to hold all its parts toge- 
ther, that are twelve in number. 
3. The Fellees, or Fellows, being 
the pieces which compais the 


8. The Waſhers, being 
the Rings on the ends of the 
9. The Linn-Pin, to 
keep the Whecl on the Axle-tree, 


| 


„ 


the Nave. 


CAS 


Wheels, or compaſs the Rim 


thereof. 6. The Strakes, that are 
rhe Iron-rim about the Fellows. 
7. The Cart-nails, being great 
Nails with great Heads, to nai] 
the Strakes on the Fellows: And, 
laſtly, when the Wheel is ſhod 
with Strokes and Nails, it is a 
complear Wheel, As for What 


concerns the Uſe and Make of 2 


Cart in general, See Waggons, 


c. 


CARE AGE; is a term ſome- 
time uſed in Agriculture, and fi- 
nifics the Ploughing of Ground, 
either ordinary for Grain, Hemp 
and Line; or extraordinary, for 


Wood, Diers Weed, Rape, Punick. 
and ſuch- like. 


CARVIST; in the Art of 
Faulconry, an Hawk may be ſo 
called in the beginning of the 
year, and fignifie as much as to 
curry on the Fiſt. 5 

CASE, this of Normandy-glaſ- 
is 120 Foot. Recorders 5. 

CASINGS, cr Corm-Blahes , 
it is Cow-duag dried and uſed . 
Fucl, as it is in many places where 


Other Fuel is ſcarce. 


CAS KRK; this is an uncertain 
quantity, as of 5 
§uger 8 rQ11 C. Weight, 
Almma's about 3 C. . 


CASTING, or Overthrown: * 


a Horſe; the way to do this, is to 
bring him upon ſome cven Ground 
that is ſmooth and ſoft, or in the 
Barn upon ſome ſoft Straw; then 


take a long Rope, double it, and 


caſt a not a yard from the bowght, 


then put the bought about his Neck 


and the double Rope betwixt his 
Fore- legs and about his hinder Pa- 
ſterns, and under his Ferlccks 
this done, put the cnds of the 
Rope underneath the bought of lis 
Neck, and draw them quickly, 
and they will overthirow him; 


then make the ends faſt, and hold 


down 
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a He dentate. 


trary Fore Leg, 
red hot, and that the Hair be both 


but much alike in uſe and man- 


CAS 

down his Head, under which you 
muſt always be ſure to have go 

ſtore of Straw: Now, if you 
would at any time Brand him on 
the Buttock, or do any thing a- | 
bout his hinder Legs, and that he 
may not ſtrike, rake up his con- 
and when you do 
Brand him, ſce that the Iron be 


ſeared away, and the Fleſn ſcorch- 
ed in every place, before you let 
him go. 5 
CAST of Hawks; that is two 
Hawks. | 8 
CASTING-NET ; there are 
two ſorts of theſe Fiſhing-Nets, 


| 


ner of caſting out, wherein con- 
fiſts the whole skill of the Work, 
and whoſe Form is thus. 


CAS 

Net from T to Ul, about 3 Foot 
from the bottom, where the Leads 
hang, and let the Leads juſt reſt 
on the Ground; with your right 
Hand take up about a third part, 
as from D to L, and caſt it over 
your left Shoulder like a Cloak; 
then take another third part from 
4 to j, in your right Hand, and 
let the reiidue remam hanging 
down; then ſtand upright, and 
being at the place where y-u in- 
tend to caſt it off, incline your 
ſelt firſt a little towards the Left, 
that you may afterwards ſwing 
about your ſelt to the Right, with 
the more Agility; and ſo let the 
Net lanch out into a Pond, and 
be ſure your Buttons be not en- 
gaged in the Threads of your Net, 


for fear of endangering your be- 
ing drawn after it. 


CASTING S; by this term 
in Faulconry is underſtood any 


thing that is given an Hawk to 
| Cleanſe and Purge his Gorge, and 


there are two ſorts thereof, viz, 
Plumage or Cotton, the latter 


whereof is moſt commonly given 
in Pellets of about the bigneſs of 
a Hazel Nut, made of fine ſoft 
white Cotton, which after ſhe 


care muſt therefore be had in 
how it's caſt off, chat the Net may 
ſions, Draw a loop S of the main 


kraſp wich your left Hand all the 


— SO 


— 
hy. 
— 


When this Net is exactly thrown 
out, nothing eſcapes it, bringing 
all away within its extent, as well 
Weeds, Sticks, and ſuch like Traſh; 
but it's thereby often broke, great 


„hat bottoms you caſt it, then 
ſpread it felt in its due dimen- 


Cord over your left Arm, and 


hath ſupped, you muſt conveigh 
unto her Gorge, and in the Morn- 
ing obſerve diligently how the 
hath rclled and caſt it, whereby 


you ſhall know whether the be 


in a good or bad condition; more 
particularly, it ſhe caft it ronnd, 
white, not ſtinking, nor very moiſt 
or wateriſh, ſhe may be conclud- 
ed to be ſound: bur if ſhe roll it 
not well, but caſt ic long, with 
properties contrary to the former, 
then ſhe is unſound and full of 
Diſeaſes, : 
Beſides, if her caſting be either 
black, green, yellowiſh, ſlimy or 
ſtinking, it denotes her to be diſ- 
eaſed ; Now, the former caſting 
15 
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ton, incorporating therewith In- 
cenſe and Mummy; but it ſhe ſtill 


having no Meat in her Panual, 


are Rents paid by thoſe that dwell 


as Watch and Ward the ſame, 


the Hobby: Her Game is the 


ſhe will alſo kill a Partridge, but 
is a Bird of a very cowardly na- 


5 —— 
,” 


\ 


CAS 


is remedy'd by hor Meats. and the | 


latter by Feeding her well, and 
waſhing her Meats in cool Water, 
as of Endive, Cc. and give her 
one or two Caitings of Cot- 


continue in the ſaid condition, 
give her upward Scouring, made 
in this manner : Take one Scruple 
of Aloes pulverizd, Powder of 
Elove four Grains, and three of 
the Powder of Cubebs, which in- 
corporated and wrapt in Cotton, 
and give it your Hawk empty, 


Then, for the other caſting of 
Plumage, that is to be obſerved 
as former; that is, if in the Morn- 
ing you find them round and not 
ſtinking, it's a good ſign; but if it 
be long, ſlimy, with undigeſted 
Fleſh, ſticking to the ſame, and 
having an ill ſcent, tis exceeding 
8 | 
CASTLEGUARD-RENTS; 


within the Precincts of any Caſtle, 
towards the Maintenante of ſuch 


 CASTLEWARD. is an Im- 
poſition, (properly ſpeaking) as 
the other is, laid upon ſuch as 
Dwell within a certain compaſs 
of any Caſtle, rowards the Main- 
tenance of ſuch as Watch and 
Ward the Caſtle ; but it's ſome- 
times ufed ſor the very Circuit it 
lf, which is Inhabited by ſuch 
as are Subject to this Service. 

CASTRE L; this is a ſort ot 
Hawk, which, for ſhape, is much 
like a Lanner; but for ſize, like 


Growſe, a Fowl common in the 
North of England, and elſewhere; 


„„ 

CAT; it's Bred, and is an In. 
habitant of almoſt all Countries 
in the World: It's a Beaſt of prey, 
even the tame one, more eſpeci- 
ally the wild one, and now ſaid 
to be ef three kinds; 1. The tame 
Cat. 2. The wild Wood-Cat. 
3. The Cat of Mountain. Al! 
which are of one Nature, and a. 
gree much in Shape, ſave as to 


larger by much than the tame, and 
that of the Mountain much large: 
than the wild Cat. It's a Cre 
rure that is crafty, ſubtil and 
watchful, being very loving and 
familiar with Mankind, and a mo- 
tal Enemy tothe Rar, Mouſe, and 
all forts of Birds, which it ſeize: 


thors ſay, that they ſhine in th: 
Night, and fee better at the Fu! 


and more dimly at the Change oi 


of the Moon; alſo thar her Eye: 


it being long at Sun-rifing, round 
towards Noon, and not to be ſeen 
at all at Night, but the whole Eye 
ſnining in the Night; which ap- 


whether they anſwer to the times 
of the Day, has not yet been 
obſerv'd. Theſe Creatures uſual- 
ly Generate in the Winter: ſeaſon, 
making a great noiſe, Go Fifty fx 
Day or eight Weeks with Young, 
and bring forth ſeveral at a time: 
They cover their Excrements, and 
love to keep their old Hibita- 
tions. | 
CATARACT ; this is a Di- 
ſtember in the Eyes of an Hawk, 
which is nor eaſily removed, and 
ſometimes incurable, when it 15 


too thick and of a long continu- 


ance, Ir procecds trom grots Hu- 
nours in the Head, that trequent- 


ture, and a low goer aforehead, 


and therefore not much in uſe. | 


ly not only dim, but extinzuiſh 
the Sight; and ſomerimes the 
Hood is the cauſe of this Diſtem- 

. per. 


on as its prey. For it's Eyes, au 


vary with the Sun, the Apple of 


pearances are certainly true, but 


/ 


their Bigneſs ; the wild Cat beine þ 


3 
. 


14 


per. The way 


oat. 
to Cure it, is by 
flouring her two or three days 
with es or Agarich; then take 
the Powder of waſhed Alces fine 
beaten, 
Scruple, 
which minzle together, 


and two of Sugar-Candy, 
and with 


a Quill blow it into your Hawk's 
Eye three or four times à day; 


but if this will not do, you are 
to uſe ſtronger Medicines, as the 
Juice of Celendine-Roots, bathing 
their Eyes often with warm Roſe- 
water, wherein the Sced af the 
Fenregreeck has been boyled. 
CATARACT,or Rheum , it's a 


Diſtemper, as in other Animals, 


ſo in Hogs, making their Eyes to 
water, and a moiſture to aſcend 
pp into their Heads, and procceds 


commonly from their eating rot- 


ten Fruit when they fall off the 
Trees, or when there 1s a great 


ſtore thereof; or by cating of rot- 


ten Fruit, which breeds a c rrupt 
Mother, nigh unto the Plague : 
The Remedy, is to give them ſome 
old Capers in their Waſh, or o- 
ther Meat; and they ule alſo to 
put among their Meat, both red 
and white Coleworts ; others take 


| 


to the quantity of one 


— 


Marſhmallow, which they mix a- 


them Liverwort boyled in Honey- 


CAT-BARNT-PEAR; is 


in ſhape and bigneſs like the dry | 


Martin, but different in colcur, 
one ſide being very ruſſer, the o- 
ther pretty clear, the skin tmooth, 
pulp tender, inclining to doughy, 
little juice, a ſtrong core, in taſte 
like the Bifidery, of no great va- 
lue, and is ripe in O&ober and No- 
vember. TS 


ar other. | | 
, CATCH-LAND, is Lard 


* 


nifies a Running-catching one of 


N 


* 


{ 


mong their Meat; and ſome give 


ONT 
which is not certainly known to 
what Parith it belongs, and the 
Parſon that firſt gets the Tithes 
thercof, enjoys it for a year. 

CATEKRPILLERS,; they 
are a ſert of black Flies, moſt pex- 
niciuus to Trees, eating up the 
Buds, Leaves aud Bloſſoms; the 
way to prevent it, chat when in 
theSpring you firſt perceive thern, 
make Fires of ſomething that will 
imoak ſo near the Orchard, and 


in ſuch places, that the Wind may 


carry as much Smoak thruugh rhe 
Trees as may be; a thing frequent- 
ly uſed in Hemp-ſheaves, (as it's 
called) being the Stalk of the 
Hemp, when the Tow is ſeparated 
trom it; and it's certainly very 
good; but bad Chaff, wet Scraw, 
muſty Hay, or any thing of 
that nature, may do. 
CATERPILLARS; ac 
Plants only eſteemed for their 
Sced- Veſſels, that are like green 
Worms or Caterpillars, ſome big- 
ger, ſome leſſer: The plants trail 
upon the Ground, and muſt be 
ſupported: They ſow the Seed 
yearly in April. 8 
CAT-PE A Rz in ſhape is much 
like an Hen's Egg, with an indif- 
ferent long and thick Stalk, very 
ſmosth, ſatined and dry Skin, 
clear Colour, tender, buttery Pulp, 
and indifferent ſweet Juice: It's 


a pretty good Fruit, and ripe in 


OeFober. | 
CATTLE-STALL, or FRAME; 
is a thing, made to give Cattle 


| Drink in, when there is cccafion, 
| in this manner; Firſt, pitch your 


Corner-pors faſt in the Grcund, 
then plank it on the bottom, and 


then plank the fades with four 
CATCH and HOLD; is a 
term uſed in Wreſtling, and ſig- 


ſtrong Lars of a ſide, well and 


faſt made to the four Corner Poſts, 


which Poſts muſt be at leaſt ſeven 


Foot high; then croſs thoſe Bars 


Croſg- - 


on the out- de with three 


CAU 
bars, and let the entrance be four 
Foot wide, ſo that the Beaſt may 
eaſily enter in, and there ſet with 
ſix Bars behind; ſo that when he 
is in, he cannot retire nor return 
on neither ſide thereof, nor yet 
ſtir backward nor forward; you 
muſt alt» have two Bars betore, 
and a ſtrong Croſs- bar thereon ; 
and as they tye their Horics with 
their Halters, ſo muſt you rye up 


their Horns, that you may give 


them Drink more e.f1,y. Thus 
haviag tyed the Beaſt's Head taſt 
into the Bar within, his Feet ſhall 
not then ſtrain without the Stall, 
but reft within n the Planks ; and 
to order him chat he hall not of- 


fend with his B dy, bind it down | Flein, aad Pucreiathves do ripen, 
ro the Bars; and this order muſt 


be uled for all your great Cac- 


rle. 


nifies a large Rake, Ir the like In- 


by the Wound which before was 


E 


C ED 


toul, is now become clcan, heal- 
ed up, and made ſound ; and theſe 
Corroding things is comm :1y 
Precipitates of various ſorts, trac 
put the poor Animal to a zreat 
deal of pain. — A Cauſtic is a 
great Burner, for being once pur 
to the Skin, it will in a ſhort 
while make it a Wound, where 
there was none before, for which 
we do uſe to make Iflue; for 
they are ſtronger and more vio- 
lent, than either Putrefactives or 
Corrofives; tor whereas Corro- 
fives do work only upon Skin 
broken, and corrode and eat out 
dead, proud, ſpungy and naughty 
m-l]:1e and prepare the Wound 
for the Caujilick; 10 Canſtichs 
break Skin, Fleſh and all, and 


tre factives, they are ſuch Medi- 


CAVE, or to CH A E; ſig- thence is more violent. — For Pu- 


ſtrument, to divide the greater | cines as are commonly applied to 
from the leſſer, as the larger Chaff Swellin is, winch are moſtly made 
f.om the Corn, or the ſmallier | ot Mcdicines compounded , as 
Chaff; alto large Coals trom the ; Poulrefſes, roaſted Sorrel, white 
leſſer. Lilliroors,and the like, ſuch things 


CAUSTICK; See Cautery. 

CAUTERY; is eicher Actu— 
al or Potential, whereby the firſt 
the Fleſh is burnt with an hot In- 
ſtrument, that ſtops Corruption of 
Members, ſtanches Blood, provi- 
ded the Sinews, Cards and Liga- 
ments he not touched: And the 
Inſtruments for this Work are 
either Gold, Silver, Copper or J- 
ron. The other Burn by Medi- 
cine, of which there are three 


being drawers, that cauſe hard 
and fleſhy Swellings; to become 
ſoft aud putretatiive, and prepare 


Sorrances tor the Cauſtichs, whoſe 


nature is to break and open, what 
before the PurretaGive had ripen- 
ed. 

CAUTINGI RON, this is 
an Iron wherewith Farriers car 
thoſe part of an Horſe that re- 
quire Burning, 3 

CAWEING-TIME,; by thas 


forts, Corrofive, Cauſtick, or Pu- 
trefaction. — A Corrotive is when 
that is applied to the Wound, 
wherein is dead cr proud Ficth, 
to corrode or eat it away, Where- 


in the Art of Faulconry, is meant 
Hawks Treading- time. 
CEDAR; grows in all - 
treams, in the moiſt Barbad) , tne 
hot Bermudas, and cold New-Eng- 
by the Wound is prepared and } land, even where the Snow lies 
made more fit for Plaiſters, Wa- almoſt half the year, for fo it does 
ters or Unguents, which do car- on Mount Lebanon ; and therefore 
rife and make good Fleſh, whcre- | it's conceiy'd to be for want of 
5 1 1 Induſtyy 
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CECT 
inductry that it does not flouriſh 
in England. It is rais d ot Seeds 
ſet like Bay-berrics, and the beſt 
kind of the World might be had 
from the Summer-Iflands. That 
from Barbados and Jamaica 18 
ſpurious, and fo porous, that Wine 
will ſoak through itz yer that 
which is called Cedar 1n New- 
England, grows tall, and, fawed 
into Pla::ks, makes excellent and 
everlaſting Flocring. Some ot 
this Timber was tound in the 
Temple af Apollo at Urica, of 2000 
Year ſtanding; and rhe Statue ot 
the Epheſtan Dian is ſaid to have 
been of it. If uſed in Building, 
it would reform the Malignity and 
Corrofivenets of the Air, and pre- 
ſerve againſt Moths and Worms. 
It is ſo dry, that it cannot well 
endure Nails, and therefore pro- 
per only to be faſtned by Pins of 
the fame Wood, Formerly it 
was uſed in Shipping. The Sit- 
tin mention'd in the Scriptures is 
ſuppos'd to have been a fort of 
Cedar. | | 
CELLERY ; is multiplied 
only by Seed which 1s very ſmall, 
yellowiſh, and of a longith Oval 
Figure, but a little bunched, be- 
ing not good but in the end of 
Autumn and Winter- ſeaſon. 


ning of April, and becauſe of the 
extream ſmallneis of its Seed, we 


It's 
fiiſt ſown in hot Beds the begin- 


"DE UL. 


| ning of June; about what time 


fecond Sowing is fowed, which is 
11 open Beds, and the fame muſt 
be thinned, cropped and tranf- 
planted as the cther; bur more 
muſt be planted the ſecond time 
than the firſt. The tranſplanting 
of them in hollow Beds, 1s good 
only in dry Grounds, ſo that 
plain Beds are proper for them; 
but both muſt be extreamly wa- 
tered in Summer, which contri- 
butes to make them tender; and 
in order to whiten the ſame, be- 
gin at firſt to tye the Cellery with 
two Bands, when 'tis big enough, 
in dry weather, then earth it 
quite up with Earth taken from 
the high raiſed Path-ways, or elſe 
cover it all over with long dry 
Dung, or dry Leaves, and this 
whitens it in three weeks or a 
month; but becauſe when tis 
whitened it rots as it ſtands, if not 
preſently eaten; ſo tis not to be 
ſo earthed up or covered with 
Dung, but in ſuch proportion as 


| you are able to ſpend it out of 


hand. Hard Froſts quite ſpoil it, 
and therefore upon the approach 
thereof, it muſt be quite covered 
over; in order. to which, after 
tis tyed up with two or three 
Bands, it's taken up with the earth 
at the beginning of Winter, plan- 


ted in another Bed, and the Plauts 
ſet as cloſe to one another as may 


cannot help ſowing it too thick; be, which will make them require 


10 that without thinning of it ſea- 
ſonably, before it be tranſplant- 
cd, it warps and flags its Head too 
much, and grows weak, ſhooting 
its Leaves outward in a ſtraggling 
manner. In the traniplanting of 
it, the Plants are to be placed two 
or three inches one trom another, 


tor which we make holes in the 


Nurſery-bed with our Fingers on- 


ly; what comes from the firſt 


towing, is tranſplanted the begin- 


much leſs covering than before, 
when more aſunder: To raiſe 


Seed from them, ſome Plants muſt 


be tranſplanted into ſome By-place, 
after Winter is paſt, which will 


not fail ro run to Seed in Aut. 


There is but one ſort of this Plant, 
The tender Leaves of the blanch'd 
Stalk do very well in our Sallet. 
as likewiſe the ſlices of the whit- 
ned Stems, which being crimp and 
lo1g- 


ſhort, firſt peeled and ſlit 


wile, 


MAS 
wiſe, are eaten with Oyl, Vine- 


gar, Salt and Pepper, and for its 
Rig and grateſul taſte, is cver 


placed in the middle of the rand 


Sallet, at Grear Mens Tables. 
Have a care of a ſmall red Worm 
that is often lurking in theſe 
Stalks. 


C HA 
he is feldem ſubject to any DiF- 
cale, as che Can Zi and Lin- 
net are; but he will be very Ln, 
it ar ſpringled with a little 
Wine 
Month. r 

CHALDRON; is a dry Eng. 
liſh, Meaſure, and conſiſts of four 


two or three times a 
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CELLS, this is the Name 
which Botaniſts give to the Par- 
titions or hollow Places in Husks 


| Quarters ; (but f Colos Tlurty tix 
| Buſhels,) each containing 366 A- 
' verdupois, is a Chaldron; and on 


or Pods where the Seed lyeth. 
CERT-MONE T; (quaſt, cer- 
tain Money) or common Fine, 
paid yearly by the Reſidents of 
jeveral Mannors, to the Lords 
thereof, Pro certo Lete, tor the 
certain keeping of the Leet; and 
ſometimes to the Hundred, as the 
Mannor of Hook in Dorſerſhire pays 
Cert-Money to the Hundred of 
Egerton, Eg 
CHA FERI; ſee Finery. 
CHAF-FINCH; this is a 
very plentitul Bird, and of ſome 
much admired for his Song, tho' 


it has not much pleaſantneſs nor 
ſweetneſs therein: It's plentifully 
caught in Flight-time; but their 


o 


Neſts are very ſcarcely found, tho 
they Breed in Hedges and Trees 


of all forts, and make them of 


Moſs and Wool, or any thing 

that they can almoſt gacher up 
when they Breed. They have a 

young One, two or three times 
a Year, but they are ſeldom bred 
from the Neſt, as being a Bird 
not apt to take another Bird's Song, 
nor to Whiſtle; ſo that they leave 
the old Ones to breed them up, 
khat they may have the true Song. 

But the beſt fort of theſe Birds, 
are generally allowed to be the 
Ejſex Firches, both for length of 
Song and variety, they ending 
with ſeveral Notes that are very 
pretty. Ir is an hardy Bird, and 
_ will Live almoſt upon any Seeds, 
. coming anus ro him; and 


| 


Shipboard they allow one and 
twenty Chaldrons to the Score, 

CHALK, there are ſeveral 
ſorts, hut ſeme ſo hard and diſſo- 
luble, that it is not good for Land 
till burnt into Lime; but then it 
becomes an excellent Improver: 
However, ſome ſort being mere 
unctious and ſoluble, which being 
laid crude on Land, when diſſolv- 
ed by Froſts and Rains, be very 
| pod; It is alſo very uſeful to 
be mixed with Earth and Dungs 
of Animals, whereby may be made 


an admirable Compoſition for al- 


molt all forts of Lands and Corn 

raiſed up abundance. | 
CHALLENGED Cock-Fight; 

1s generally ro meet with ten Staves 


of Cocks, and to make out of 


them 21 Battles, (or more, or lets) 
the odd Battle to have the Ma- 
ſtery. 


an Hunting term; for when 
Hounds or Beagles at firſt finding 


men ſay, They Cballenge. 

CHAMPIONS, are Lands 
not encloſed, or large Fields, 
Downes or Places, without Woods 
or Hedges. See Encloſures. 


* 


8 
— 


| whereof the beſt are, 1. The dou- 
ble red Roſe like the ſingle kind, 
to well known, only the Flowers 
of this are thick and double, of 


| 


the ſame delicate velvet red Colour, 
; which 


CHALLENGING; this is 


the ſcent of their Game, preſent- 
ly Open and cry; then the Huntſ- | 


CH AMPION-LYCHNIS; 


CHA 


which is the common fingle kind. | 
2. The double white Roſe, like 


the laſt, but chat the Flowers are 
thicker and more double, and ra- 


rer than the red; theſe Flower | 


the end of June, and continue till 
September: They muſt be planted 
of Slips taken from the old Roots 
in the end of Aug, that they 
may root before Winter; for if 
ſet in the Spring, they run up to 
Flower, and dye in Winter as the 
old plants are apt to do; where- 
fore, the Slips are to be tet eve- 
ry Year, leſt the kind be Iſt, 
CHAPE; the tip of the end 
of the Fox's Tail is called Chape, 
as the Tail it ſelf is called Bruſh or 
Drag. 8 5 
CH AR; this Fiſh is ſaid only 
to be met with in Trin and Ermere 
in Lancaſhire, and is ſpotted like 
4 Trout, and its dimenſions ſeldom 
exceeding ſeventeen Inches, or a 
Foot and an half: It's excellent 
good Food, having ſcarce a Bone 
Hurt what is on the Back. = 
CHARTERPARTY, this 
is an Inſtrument or Writing drawu 


CHA 
Center, deſcribe a circumference 
from twenty or more Feet Semi- 


diamer, according to the quanti- 


ty of Wood deſigned for Coaling, 
wich being near, may conveni- 
ently be Chared in that Hearth, 
and which at one time, may be 


12, 16, 20, 24, even of 30 Stack. 


The Ground being marked out, 
muſt be bared ot the Turt, and 
of all other combuſtibleScuff what- 
ever, Which is to be raked up to- 


wards the outſide of the Circum- 


terence, for its proper uſe ; this 
done, and the Wood brought thi- 
ther in Wheelbarrows, the ſmal- 
leſt of it muſt be placed at the ut- 
moſt limit or margin of the Hearth, 
longways as it lay in the Stack; 
the biggeſt pirch'd up on end 
round about againft the ſmall 
Wood, and all this within the 
Cirele, till you come within five 
or ſix Foot of the Center; at 
which diſtance they begin to ſer. 
the Wood in a triangular Form, 
till it come to be 3 foot high; a- 
gainſt which, again the greateſt 


:rween a Merchant and a Maſter 
of a Ship, containing Articles or 
Particulars of their Agreement. 

CHARCOAL; of this they 
commonly make three ſorts, one 
for the Jron-work, another for 
Gunpowder, and a third for London 
and the Court; we'll begin with 

the firſt, the reſt being made much 
after the ſame manner. Good 
Oak is the beſt Wood for it, which 
being cut into lengths of three 
Foot, and ſet in Stakes ready for 
the coaling; ſome level place in 
the Coppice that is moſt free from 
Stubs, 1s to be choſen to make 
the Hearch on; in the midſt of 
which drive down a Stake for the 
Center, and with a Pole having a 
Ring faſtned to one of the ends, 


or elſe with a Cord put over the 


| Circle be filled, and piled up ar 


Wood, is to be placed, almoſt 
perpendicular, reducing it from 
the triangular to the circular Form, 


till being come within a yard of 


the Center, the Wood may be 
piled longways, being caretul that 
the ends of ir do nor touch the 


Pole, which muſt now be erected 


in the Center nine Foot high, that 
fo there remain a Ground-hole, 
which is to be formed in work 
ing up the Stack woods, for a Tun- 
nel, and the more commodious 
firing of the Pit. This being done, 
20 on to pile and fer the Wood 
upright to the other, as before, 
till having gained a yard more, it 
be laid longways again; and thus 
the Work is to be continued, ſtill 
interchanging the poſition ot the 
Wood; till the whole Hearth and 


tkaſt 


CHA 
leaſt eight Foot high; ſo drawing 
in by degrees in piling, till it re- 
ſemble the form of a copped brown 
Loaf, filled all in equality with 
ſmaller Truncheons, till it lie very 
cloſe, and be perfectly and even- 
1; ſhaped; then ſome Straw, Hay 
or Fern, muſt be laid on the out- 
ſide of the bottom of the Heap, 
to keep the next cover from fall- 
ing amongſt the Sticks: Upon 
this put on the Turt, with the 
Duſt and Rubbiſh that was grub- 
bed and raked up at the making 
of the Hearth, and reſerved near 
the Circle of it, with which co- 
ver the whole heap of Wood, to 
the very top of the Pit, reaſona- 
bly thick, that ſo the Fire may 


not vent, but in the places where 


ou intend it; and if in prepar-' 
ing the Hearth at firſt, there did 
not riſe ſufficient Turf and Rub- 
biſh for this work, it muſt be ſup- 
plied with ſome from near to the 
heap; and there are thoſe that 
cover this again, with a ſandy or 
finer Mould, which it it cl. ſe 
well, need not be above an inch 
or two thick, Next, provide 
Screen, by making light Hurdlcs 
with flit Rods, and Straw of a 
competent thickneſs, to keep off 
the Wind, and broad and high 


enough to defend an oppoſite ſide | | 


to the very top of the Pit, and fo 
as to be cafily 
cation. 
Things being thus diſpoſed, fer 
Fire to the Heap, bur firſt he pro- 
vided of a Ladder to aſcend to the 
top of the Pit; which Ladder is 
uſually made of a curved Tiller, 
to apply to the convex part ot 
the Heap, and it muſt be cut full 
of norches, tor the more commo- 


dious ſetting of their Feer on, 


whilſt they govern the Fire above. 
Wheretore, now they pull up and 
take away the Stake that was ere- 


_— 


removed upon oc 


—— 


— 
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Heap again, that ſo it may 


CHA 
Qed at the Center to guide the 
building of the Pile, and carry of 
the Tunnel; then about a peck of 
Charcoal is put in, left to fall to 
the bottom of the Hearth, and 
Coals caſt upon them that are ful. 
ly kindled, and when thoſe which 
were firſt put in, are beginning 
to ſink, throw in more Fuel, and 
ſo on, till the Coals have all taken 
Firing up to the top; then cut a 
large and reaſonable thick Tur!, 
and clap it over the hole or mouth 
of the Tunnel, ſtopped up cloſe. 
Laſtly, with the handles ot your 
Rakers, Cc. make vent-holes thro 
the Stuff that covers the Heap, to 
the very Wood, in ranges two or 
three Foot diſtant quite round, 
in about a Foor of the top, tho 
ſome begin them ar the bottom; 


a day after, begin another row gt 


holes a foot and an halt benear! 
the former, and ſo on till you at. 
rive at the Ground, as there is cc- 
caſion; and take notice, that as 
the Pit does coal and ſink towards 
the Center, it's continually to be 
fed with ſhort. and fitting Wood, 
that no part remain unfired, and 
fit Charcs faſter at one part than 
it another, there cloſe up the 
vent-holes, and open them where 
need is. A Pit lu this manner wil! 
be burning five or ſix days; and 
as it Coals, the ſmoke from thick 
and groſs Clouds, will grow bluer, 


and the whole maſs fink accord- 


ingly ; ſo that hereby they may 
the better know how to ſtop and 
govern their Spirables ; there on- 


ly require two or three days c021- 
ing, which they aſſiſt (the vents 


being ſtopped) by taking off the 
outward covering with a Rubber, 
bur not above rhe ſpace of a yards 
breadth at a time; and firſt they 


remove the coarſeſt and groſceſt 


of it, throwing the tiner over the 
nei- 
ther 


ir 4 
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CHA 


ther cool too haſtily, nor endan- 
ger the burning and reducing all 
ro Aſhes, ſhould che whiole be un- 
covered and expoſed to the Air 
at once; and thus tis done by 
degrees. Having now all the 
fymproms of its being tully Char'd, 
take out the Coals firſt round the 
bottom, whereby the Coals, Rub- 
biſn and Duſt ſinking and talling 
in togother, may choak and ex- 
tinzuiſh the Fire; load the Coals 


when ſufficiently cooled, with a | 


very long-roothed Rake and a 
Yann, into the Coal-wains, made 
cloſe with Boards purpolely to 
carry them to Market. Now, ot 
theſe Coals, the groſſer ſort are 
commonly reſerved tor the For- 
ves and Ironworks, the middling 
and ſmoother pur up in Sacks, 
and carried to London, &c. And 
ſuch as are Chared of the Roots, 
if picked out, are accounted bet 
for Chymical Fires: But tor Coal 
or rhe Powder-mills, it's made ot 


| Alder-wood, tho' Lime-tree were 


much better, cut, {lacked, and 
aid on the Hearth, as before; but 
the Wood ſhould firſt be wholly 


Aisbarked the Midſummer before, 


and being throughly dry, may be 
coaled in the ſame method the 


Heap or Pits only ſomewhat ſmal- 


ter, becauſe they coal not ſuch 
great quantities as before; the 
form of the top is alſo ſomewhat 
flatter, on which they do like- 


the bottom, as in the former Ex- 
ample: 
they have drawn up the Fire in 
the Tunnel, and ſtopped, they 
bezin to draw their Duſt by de- 
grees round the Heap, as this pro- 
portionably Fires, till they come 
ahout to the bottom; all diſpatch- 
ed in two days. 85 


* 


CARDS of Artichaaks; cther- 


In like manner, when 


CHA 
wile called Coſtons, ate the Leaves 
of tair Artichoaks, cicd and wrap- 
ped up in Straw, in Autumn and 
Winter, being covered all over, but 
at the top, which Straw makes them 
wax white, and thereby loſe a little 
of their bitterneis; to that when 
boyled, they are ſerved up like 
true Spanifh Cardons, but yet not 
ſo good; beſides, the Plants of 
them rot and pcrith, during the 

time of whitning, them. 
CHARDS 0 Beet ; are Plants 


of white Beets tranſplanted in a 


well-prepared Bed, at a full Foor's 


diſtance, producing great tops, 


which in the midſt thereof have 
a large, white, thick, downy and 
Corron-like main thoor, which is 
the true chard uſed in Pottages and 
Entremeties, when white Beets 
have been fown in hot Beds, or 
in naked Eirth, in Mare? 4 that 
which is yell weit is tranſplanted 
into Beds purp e ly prepared, and 


being well water'd in the Summer, 


they grow big and ſtrong en uch 
to reſiſt the hard Winters Cold, 
i ſo be they are covered with 
long dry Dung, as we do Arti- 
choaks: In 4pril they are unco- 
vered, and the Earth dreſt care. 
fully about them, and fo produced. 
Their Seed is gathered in 7uly and 
Auguſt. | 555 

CHARGES; are outward 
Applications co the Bogics of Ani- 


| mals, bur Horſes more particu- 
wiſe fling all their Rubbiſh and 
Duſt, and begin not to cover at 


larly; and are prepared divers 
ways, according to the nature of 
the Ilment, which may be found 
under ſuch reſpective Diſtempers, 
and to Receit the manner of pre- 
paring two or three of them, 
thall ſerve in this place, Where- 
tore, 1. To mike a Charge for a 
wrench or flip in the Shoulder, 
Hip, Oc. For all ſorts of Scra-, 
tches, to aſlwage Swellings, and 


draw out boy Humours, and the 
| OI Ihe. + | 
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CHA 


Take of Wheat-meal two pounds, | 


and put a little Whitewine to it, 
and put it into a Kettle, as if you 
were to make a Poultiſs; and when 
it is well mixed, add thereto halt 
a pound of Bole Armoniach in fine 
Powder, one pound of Engliſh 
Honey, fer it upon the Fire, and 

boyl it, keeping it continually 
ſtirring, and in the boyling, put 
to ir half a pound of black Pitch, 
keeping it ſtirring; and when it 
is boyled enough, put thereto half 
a pound of ordinary 7Turpentine, of 
de Bay, Cummin, Althea, Dra- 


gons Blood, Bay Berries, and Fene- 


greeck, beaten into Powder, and 
of Linſeed, Heal, of each 2 Drams, 
which boyl together again, ſtill 
kecping them ſtirring, till they be 
well incorporated, and therewith 
Pretty warm, Charge the grieved 
placc. 2. For a Reſtringent-Charge, 
to be applicd to broken and diſloca- 
ted Bones, being firſt ſet, or to take 
moift Humours from Weeping— 


„ 
many Liberties, as the Courts of 
Attatchment, Swain-mote, and 
Juſtice-ſear, and yet of a larger 
compaſs, and ſtored with-greater 
diverfitv, both of Keepers, and 
wild Beaſts, or Game, than a Park, 
Now, a Chaſe differs from a For- 
reſt in this particular, becauſe it 
may be in the Hands of a Sub- 
ject, which a Forreſt, in its pro- 
per and true Nature, cannot; and 
from a Park, in that it is not en- 
cloſed; and hath not only a lar- 
ger compaſs, and more variety of 
Game, but of keepers alſo, and 
Officers. See Forreſt, 

CH ASS ERV, or Beſidery-San- 
dry, compared with the Aubret- 
Pear, have a reſemblance with 
each other, being both roundiſh, 
but the latter flatter, and having 
an Eye or Crown, hollower or 
deeper ſunk ; whereas the other's 
Eye jets out, and is ſomewhat like 
a Lemmonzʒ they are much alike in 
bigneſs and colour, tho the Am- 


wounds, or to dry up bad Humours. 


| brer be dceper coloured common- 
Take tour ounces of Oyl de By, 


ly; both their Stalks are ſtreight 


pin, Contharides, and Enph r- 


binm, two of each, made all into 
fine Poweer, and mix them with 


the Cl de By very well, and there- 
with Charge the place grieved. 
3. iora cold Charge; take Bole 
Aimmiac, Wheet-flower, the White 
of an Fee, £quevite, or Whitewine, 
witch beat all together pretty 
thick, and upon brown Paper lay 


1 4 Gig 


it to te part gricved; and when 


that is dry, lay on freſh; and that 
part ſhauld be kept out of the wa- 
ter, if ycu mtend the Plaiſter 
ſhauld ſtay on. 
CASE; fitnifics two things; 
firſt to dive Cattle to or from a 
place, as to Diſtreſs to a Fortlet. 
24%, It is a place of Receipt for 
Deer and wild Beaſts, of a middle 
Nature, between a Forreſt and a 
Park; but commonly leſs chan a 


torreſt, and not endued with o 


and pretty long, the Beſideries 
che thickeſt, They ripen in N. 

vember and December, and ſome- 
times in Fanuary: Their Pulp is 
fine and butter- like, their Juice 
ſugared and a little perfumed, the 
Ambret having lets of it than the 
other, its Pulp a little more gree- 
niſh, Kernels blacker, and Skin 
ſomewhat rougher ; the Chaſſery 
is pretty often bunched and war- 
ty, differing in Wocd ; the Am- 
bret very thorny, che other pret- 
ty ſlender, and ſhooting cut ſeme 


points, but not ſharp, loving dry 


Ground; but the Ambrer on a 
bad Soil, has its Fruit of a faintiſn 
alte, and a hidden dry rottenneſs 
in many of them, and is long be- 
fore it comes to bear. . 
CHECK; this is a term in the 
Art of Faulconry, ſiguifying On : 
3 


CHE 
an Hawk forſake her proper game, 


to fly at Pies, Crows, or the like, 
croſſing her in her flight. 


CHEESE; is a main Profit 


that ariſes from a Dairy, whereot | 


there are divers kinds, as New- 


milk, or Morning-Milk-Chee(e, Net. 


tle-Checſe, Flitten-Cheeſe, and Ed- 


diſh or Aftermaſh-Cheeſe ; all which 


have their ſeveral crderings and 
compofitions; to begin with che 
firſt, 1. To make JHrning-Milk- 
Cheeſe, which is ordinarily beſt 
made in our Kingdom, Take Milk 
early in the Morning as it comes 
from the Cow, and ſyle it into a 
clean Tub; then take all the 
Cream alſo from the Milk you 
milked the Evening before, and 
{train it into the New-milk; then 
take a pretty quantity of clear 
Water, and having made it ſcald- 
ing hot, pur it into the Milk alſo 
to ſcald the Cream and it toge- 
ther, and let it ſtand, and cool it 
with a Diſh till it be no more than 
lukewarm; then go to the Por 
where the Earning Bag hangs, and 
take fo much of the Earning rom 
thence, without ſtirring of the 
Bag, as will ferve for the propor- 
tion of Milk, and ſtrain the ſame 
very carefully therein; for if the 
leaſt More. of the Curd of the 


Earning fall into che Cheefe, it 
will make it rot and mould: 


When the Earning is put in, let 
the Milk be covered, and ſo let 


ſtand for half an hour or there- 


abouts, for if the Earning be good 
ir will come in that ſpace; bur if 


in more; being come, you muſt 
with a Diſh in your hand, break 


and maſh the Curd together, paſ- 


ſing and turning it diverſly; which 


done, preſs very gently wich the 


flat Palms of your Hands; the Curd 
down into the bottom of the Tub, 
then, wich a thin Diſh; take the 


| then lay 
you find ir does not, you muſt put 


La 


CHE 
Whey ſrom it as clear as you can, 
and fo having prepared your 
Cheeſe-far ani{werable to the pro- 
portion of your Curd, with both 
Hands joined togerher, put the 
Curd thereon, and break it, preſ- 
ling it hard down into the Fat till 
you have filled the ſame; then 
lay the hard Cheeſe-board upon 
the top of the Curd, and a little 
ſmall weight thereupon, that the 
Whey may drop from it into the 
under Veſſel; when it has done 
dropping, take a large heeſe-· cloth, 
and having wet it in cold Water, 
lay it on the Cheeſe- board, and 
then turn the Cheeſe upon it; 


then lay the Cloth into the Cheeſe 


Fat, and fo put the Cheeſe there- 
in again, and with a thin flice 
thruſt rhe ſame don on every 
fide, then laying the Cloth alſo 
over the top to lay on the Cheeſe- 
board, and alſo carry it fo the 
Preſs; there preſſing it under a 
ſuiticient weight; when it has 
been there preſs'd halt an hour, 


| you ſhall rake it and turn it into 


a dry Cloth, or pur it into the 


Prefs again; and thus it ſhall be 


curned into dry Cloths at leaſt five 
or ſix times the firſt day, and ever 
put it under the preis again, not 


taking it therefrom till the next 


day in the evening at ſooneſt; 
and the laſt time it is turned, you 
ſhall turn it into the dry Fat with- 
out any Cloth at all. When it 
has been ſufficicntly preſſed an- 
taken from the Fat, you fhal 
it in a Kimnel, rubbing 
it firſt on the one ſide, and then 


on the other, with Salt, and ſo 
let it he all that ni ht; next mor- 
ning, you ſhall do the bke again, 
and ſo turn it our upon the Brine 
which comes from the Salt, two 
| the bigneſs of the Cheeſe, aftet 


cr three days more, according to 


this, lay it ur J a fair Table of 
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CHE 
Shelf ro dry, forgetting not every 
day to rub it all over with a clean 
Cloth, and then to turn it till 
ſuch time as it be throughly ary 
and fit to £0 into the Cheeſe-treck; 


and in this manner of drying, it 


muſt be cb erved, to lay it firſt in 
a place where ir may dry haſtily, 
and at er where it may dry more 
at Jeafrre. hs Ox 
2. To make a Cheeſe of two 
Meals, as of the Morning's New- 


milk, and the Evenivg's Creum- 


Milk, you muſt do alfo the fame, 
and fo you muſt if you make a 
ſimple Morning-milk Checſe, which 


is all of new Milk and nothing 


elſe, only you ſhall put in the 
Earnins- as ſoon as the Milk is 
ſyled, if it have any warmth 


therein, and not ſcald it; but if 


the warmth be loſt, it muſt be 


put into a Kettle, and receive the 
air ot the Fire. 


— 


Cheeſe, Which is the fineſt Sum- 
mer Cheeſe that can be eaten, you 
muſt do in every thing as before; 
in the New-pulk Cheeſe, com- 
pound, only you ſhall put the 
Curd into a very thin Cheeſe- fat 
not above halt an inch, or a little 
more, deep, at the moſt-; and 
then when you come to dry them, 
as ſoon as tis dramed from the 
Brine, you (hall lay it upon freſh 
Nettles, and cover it all over with 


the fame, and fo lying where 
they may. fee} the Air, let them 
T:pen therein, obſerving to renew 


your Nettles once in two days, 


and every time they are renewed, 
to turn the Checſe or Cheeſes, 
- and to gather the Nettles as much 
without Stalks as may be; for the 
fewer wrincles your Cheeſe, and 


che cvener it is, the more curious 


is the Houſewife accounted. 


4. It you would make Fl/tter- 
mill Coerfe, which is che coarſeſt 


3. For a very dainty Nettle-| 


CHE 

of all Cheeſes, you ſhall take ſome 
of the Milk to heat it upon the 
Fire to warm the reſt; but it it be 
ſowr, ſo as that you dare not ad- 
venture the warming of it for fear 
of breaking, then you ſhall heat 
Water, with which warm it, and 
putting in your Earning, as before 
thewed, gather it, preſs it, ſalt it, 
and dry it, as you did all other 
Sheee 

5. Then, for your Eddiſh or 
Winter Cheeſe, there is no diffe- 
rence between it and your Sum- 
mer Cheeſe ; as to the making 
thereof, only becanſe the Seafon 
of rhe year denies a kindly dry- 
ing or hardning thereof, it varies 
much in taſte, and will be always 
ſoft; and of theſe Eddifh Cheeſes 
you may make as many kinds asct 
Summer Cheefes, as of one Mea), 
two Meals, or of Milk that is 
Flitten. Gs | 
_ CHEESELP-BAG, or Runnet; is 
theStomachbag ofa young Sucking 
Calt, which never rafts other Food 
than Milk, where the Curd lies 
undigeſted; of which Bags, in the 
beginning of the year, you ſhall 


provide your ſelves good ſtore ; 
and firſt open the Bag, pour our 
into a clean Veſſel the Curd and 
thick Subſtance thereof; bur the 
reſt which is not curded muſt be 
put away; then open the Curd, 
out of which pick all manner ot 
Motes, either of Graſs, or filth 
gotten into the ſame; then waſh 
the Curd in many cold Waters till 
it be as white and clean from all 
ſorts of Motes as is poſſible; then 
lay it cn 4 clean Cloth, that the 
Water may drain trom it; which 
done, lay it in another dry Vel- 
fel; chen take an handful or two 
of Salt, and rub the Curd exceed- 
ingly therewith; then take your 
Bas and waſh it alſo in divers cold 
Waters till it be very clean, and 
pur þ 


CHE 


and ſalt the outſide all over, and 
then cloſe up the Pot cloſe, and 
ſo keep them a full year before 
you uſe them, As tor the hang- 
ing them up in Chimney-corners, 
as coarſe Houſewives do, it's a ſlut- 
tiſn way, aud unwholſome; and 
the ſpreading of the Runner whilſt 
it's new, makes the Cheeſe heavy 
and fo prove hollow. Now, when 
the Runner or Earning is fit to be 
uſed, it ſhall be feafon'd it this 
manner; take the Bag intended 
to be uſed, and opening it, put 
the Curd into a Stone Mortar or 
2 Bowl, and with a wooden Pe- 
{tle or a Rowling-pin, beat it ex- 
ceedingly; then put thereto the 
volks of two or three Eggs, and 
half a pint of the ſweereſt and 
thickeſt Cream you can fleet from 
vour Milk, wich a penyworth of 
Saffron, finely dryc ind beaten 
to Powder, together with a little 
Cloves and Mace, and fir them 
all paſſin; well tagether, till they 
appear but as one Subſtance, and 
chen put it into che Bag again; 
after which you thall make a very 
ſtrong Brine of Water aud Salt, 
and therein ihall boyl an hazdful 
of Saxitraze, which when it 15 
cold, clear into a chan earthen 
Veſſel; then take out of the Big 
halt a dezen Spoontuls of the 
tormer Curd, and mix it with the 
Brine; then cloſing the Bag up 
azain cloſe, hang it with the Brine, 
and in any cate alſo, ſteep in 
che Brine a tew Walnut: tree leaves, 


and o keep your Runner a Fort- 


niht after betore you uſe it; and 
in chis manner dreſs your Bags, ſo 
ds you may ever have one ready 
atter another, and the youngeſt a 
bortnighr old cver at the laſt, for 


chat will make the Earning quick 


wut the Curd and Salt up into the 
ag, the Bag being alſo well rub- 
bed with Salt, and fo put it up, 


ts. em 


_—_ 


CHE | 
and ſharp, ſo that four Spocnfuls 
thereof will be en ugh for the 
gathering and ſcaf ning o! at (caſt 
twelve Gallons of Milk; and this 
is the choiceſt and beſt Earning 
that poſſibly can be made. 

CHERRY BRANDT; it's 
uſually made with Black Cherries, 
by filling a B-ttle half full with 


them, and add Brandy thercunto, 


till the Bottle be near quite full; 


let it be ſhaken ſometimes, and 


wichin a month it will be ready 
ro Drink; or if the ke quantity 
of Gooſeberries, inſtead of Cher- 
ries, be put in, it will make the 
Brandy very delicious; and to 
have the Brandy dulcity'd, and 


to give it a fine flavour, put in 


ſome Sugar with Rasberries. 
CHERRY TREE; Stocks 
for it are raiſed from Cherry- 
ſtones Ser or Sowed, or from 
young wildCherry-trees got out of 
Woods, or Suckers got from the 
common harſh red Cherry. The 
wild Stocks make handſom Stan- 
dard Trees, but tho' grafted wirh 
a good kind, they do not in many 
Countries bear Fruit fo plentitully 
as the Suckers of the Red, being 
grafted, do; which laſt are of a 
much 1maller growth than thoſe 
of the wild kind are, and fo fir- 
ted to gratt Cherries on, for Wall 
or 
grafted on Plumb- trees will not 
proſper long, nor Plumbs on Cher- 
ries; therefore ſeveral ſorts of 
Cherries, of various Colours, ſome 


early, and ſome late, but for the 


Orchard or Field, the Flanders is 


the beſt. | The Great-bearing 


Cherry is alſo a very good kind, 


and ſeldom fails, tho' late ripe in 


a cold and ſharp Spring, the ſame 
hangisg a Fortnight after the 

are red, before they are n 
ripe, and are fitteſt tor the cold- 
eſt places; they are not ſo plea- 
„„ 


— 


Dwarf trees; but Cherrics 
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Thouſand P>unds in one Year, 


ſuch as are of an hard Subſtance, 
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ſant as the others; but yet ſnarp 
Cherries are more pleasant 
than the ſweer, The advantages 
of a Cherry- Orchard are very 
great; Thirty Acres at Sittem- 
burg in Kent, producing above a 


which yet micht be but once; 
tho” they are uſually worth ten or 
fitteen Pounds per Acre. 

The beſt Chercics for eating are 


and they muſt be fully ripe; the 
watry ones being to be avoided, 
as being cold, and eaſily putrity- 
ing, and the ſower are more whol- 
ſome; the ſweet move the Body, 
and are eaſily concated in the 
Stomach; being eaten in th 

Morning, they quench the Thirſt, 
refreſh and provoke the Appetite; 
the dry are aſtringeut, bur plea- 
ſant to rhe Stomach, and make a 
Man have a good Apperite to his 
Victuals, cſpecially it boyled with 


CHE 
opening in June. The Musked 
ſort thereof is one of our Sallad 
furnitures, and at the beginning 
ot the Spring, while the leaves 
are tender, is very agrecable. It 
remains many years, without be- 
ing ſpailed by the Froſt, and runs 
to Seed in the beginning of June, 
by which it is multiplied. As for 
the ordinary one, for Sallads alto, 
tis Annual, and a little thereot 
ſnould be Sowed monthly, as there 
is occaſion tor it. It runs very 
eatily to Seed, and if you would 


have ſome of it betimes, it muſt - 


be forced by the end of Autumn; 
the Stalks are cut down as ſoon 
as they begin ro grow yellow, 


and the Sced beaten out as is done 
by that of other Plants. 

CHESHIRE; 1s a maritime 
cQunty, in the North-Weſt part; 
ot England; has on the Eaſt Straf- 


ford and Derbyſbires, on the Weſt 


the Iriſh-Sea, with two Counties 


a good quantity of Sugar on them. | of Wales, Flintſhire and Dent ig. 


But how pleaſant foever the ſweet 
may be to the Pallate, they are 


enemies to the Stomach, eſpeci- 
ally the watry, filling it full of 
Wind, Cc. So that few mult be 


eaten at once, and immediately 


after ſome Meat of an excellent 
Subſtance, either ſalted or tharp 
muſt be taken. 

CH ERRT-WINE; take the 


beſt Bherries, pick them and ſtone 


them, then ſtrain them into a 


Gallon of Juice, pur in 2 pounds liament, 
of Sugar; which being. put into a 
1 it Work; and when done, 
ſtop it up for two months; then 


draw and bottle it with a little 


= 


| 


ſoire, on the North Lancaſhire, and 
on the South Shropſhire: Irs length 
from Eaſt ro Weſt is about Fcrty 


fiye miles, and its breadrh five and 
twenty from North to South; in 
which compaſs is ſaid to contain 
720000 Acrcs of Ground, and . 
bout 24054 Houſes; the whole :: 
divided in ſeven Hundred, eight) 
three Parzſhes, and twelves Mar- 
ker Towns, amenęſt which, none 
but Cheiter ſends Members to Par- 
The Air ot this Coun- 
ty is fo healrhfn), that Pe. plc ge- 


28 flat as the Land of it lies, yet 
it has ſeveral Hills of Note, parti: 


Sugar, and let it be kept for ſix cularly thoſe which divide it from 
weeks fr ule. | 


Staffyd and Dei byſkires : Bere are 


* CHERVIL, is multiplied on- alſo many noted Woods and For. 


h by Secd, that 'S black, very 


mall, pretty lonsiſh, ſtriped ln 


wiſe, and grows upon Plants ſown 
the Autumn betore, knitting and 


| M:chlesficid's Forreſts; and as fer 
Parks, Cheſhire has ſuch a numbcy 
of them, that almoſt every Gen- 


ncrally Live very long here; and 


reſts, as, namely, Delamere and 


8 8 


CHE 
tleman has one peculiar to him- 
| ſelf, Heaths and Moſſes are fre- 
quent here; the firſt ſerving to 
feed Sheep and Horſes, and the 
other to make Turf for Fuel It's 
2 Country well watered with Ri- 
vers, as the Dee 1n the South-Weſt 
parts, the Weever in the middle, 
and the Merſey in the North parts, 
bordering on Lancaſhire; the firſt 
whereof has this obſervable in it, 
That upon the falling of much 
Rain, it riſes but little, but if the 


South-wind bears long on it, it is 


then apt to ſwell and overflow. 
Here are alſo many others, and 
Pools, which with the above- 
mentioned Rivers, and divers 0- 
thers, yield ahundance of excel- 
lent Fiſh. The County, indeed, 


in general, abounds more in gocd | 


Paſtura e, than Corn; and its pe- 
cul'ar Commodities are, Salt and 
Cheeſe, both much in requeſt all 
Engl and over; as the Inhabitant: 
thereof, both Men and Women, 
are celebrated for their Comelineſs 
and handſome Proportion. 
CHESNUT, thoſe of Portu- 
gal and Bine are reckoned the 


beſt, the brown and moſt weigh- 


tv for Fruit, the lefler ones tor 
Timber. They are produced beſt 
by Sowing ; for which, let the 
Nuts firſt be ipread co Sweat, then 
cover them in Sand for a month, 
next plunge them in Water, and 
rezect rhe Swimmers ; being drycd 
for zo days, ſund them again, and 
then try them by Water, as be- 
tore: Being thus managed, till the 
beginning of the Spring or No- 
vember, Ser them like Beans, 
drench'd for 2 night or more in 
Milk, put them into the holes 


with the point upmoſt; being 


come, they thrive beſt unremov'd, 
tor they make a great ſtand for 
two years upon every tranſplant- 
ing. If you remove them, do it 


| 


CHE 

about Novernber, into a light plia- 
ble Ground ot moiſt Gravel, vet 
they will grow in Clay, Sand, and 
all mixed Soils upon bleak places; 
on the North ſides of Hills, and 
ſometimes near Marſhes and Wa- 
ters; they love no compoſt hut 
their own Leaves, and are more 
patient ot cold than heat. They 
are to be ſow'd in the Nurſery, as 
the Walnut. | 

It you Set them in Winter or 
Autumn, do it in their Husks, 
which arms em againſt the Mouſe. 
Pliny reckons them excellent Food, 
and ſo did Ce/ar, when he tranſ- 
planted them from Sardis into 
Italy, whence they came into Fance, 
and thence to us. Some Sow 
them as the Accorn, and govern 
them as the Oak, breaking up the 
Ground betwixt November and Fe- 
bruary; and when they ſpring, 


Fe them at two foot di- 


tance, after two years growth. 
Z>pſes of Cheſnut may be won- 
derfully increas d and thickned, 


by laying tender young Branches, 


bur thoſe that ſpring from the 
Nuts and Marrons are beſt, and 
will thrive mightily, if the Ground 
be ſtirred and looſened about their 
Roots for two or three years, and 
the ſuperfluous Wood prun'd a- 
way: For good Trees, they ſhould 
be ſtript up after the firſt years 
removal. They ſhoor. alſo into 
zallant Poles from a felled Stem, 
Thus a Copſe may be ready for 
telling in eight years, which, be- 
ſides other uſes, yields 1incompa- 
rable Poles for the Garden, Vine- 
yard, or Hopyard, till next cut- 
ting; and if che Ground be pro- 
per, the Tree in ten or twelve 
years time will grow to a kind of 
Timber, and bear excellent Fruit. 

Cheſnur Trees may be tranſ⸗ 
plinted as big as a Man's Arm, 
with their Head cut off at 5 or 6 
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Foot high, but they come on at 
leaſure. In plantations or Ave- | 
nues, they may be ſet from thirty 
to ten Foot diſtance, but they 
will grow much nearer, and ſhoot | 
into Poles, like the Ath, it you 
cultivare them whilſt tender. No- 
thing love to grow under its ſhade, 
Some ſay, young Chetnut Trecs 
ſhould nor be prun'd or touch'd 
with any Knite cr Edy-tool for 
three or four years, but rather 
cropp'd or broke off, Some lay, 
Thar being vratred in H t, Oal,, 
or Beech, it grows excceding !tair, 
and produces excellent Fruit; and 
tome inoculate Cherries in the 
Cheſnur, for a little Fruit. The 
Horſe Cheſnut oughr be univer— 
fally propagated, being caſily in- 
creaſed from Layers, grows into 
2 goodly Standards, and bears a 
moſt glorious Flower. It's much 
uſed tor Avenues in France, and 
was brought into theſe pacts ot Ex- 
rope from Tut). f 

ext to the Oak, the Cheſnut 
is moſt coveted by the Carpenter 
and Joyner ; tormerly moſt of 
our ancient Houtes, in Loden, 
were Built ot it, there being | 
great Forreſt ncer that City, in 
rhe Reign of #erry II. Cheſbut 
makes the beſt Stakes, and Poles 
for Palitado's, Pedaments for Yine- 
props, and Hope, It is proper 
allo tor Mill-Timber, and Warer- 
Works, or When it may lie Buried: 
but Water touching the roqt ot 
the growing Trec, ſp ils both 
Fruit and Timber. It is ſo pre- 
valent againſt Cold, that thev de- 
tend «other -Plantarions from the | 
injuries of the ſevereſt Froſts. 
It's proper for Columns, Tables, 
Cheits, :Chairs, Srools, Bedſteads, 
Tubs, and Wine-Caxks, grving it 


I 


TY 


the laſt tincture of the Wood of 
any Whatever; dipp'd in aldigg 
nl, 97 


woll- Lite d, it is exttcam- 
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the Body, but without any other 


CHE 
ly durable. It will look fair wich- 
out, when rotten within; but tis 
laid, The Beams premoniſh the 
tall of a Houſe, by their crack- 
ing. Formerly they made Con- 
ſultatory Staves of this Tree, and 
Pacab's Peeled Rods were ot nt, 
The Coals of it are excellent tor 
che Smith, toon kindled, and as 
toon quenched ; but the Athes 
ſtain Linnen, therctore not pro- 
per for Lee, It is beſt to beat 
the Fruit down trom the Tree, a 
little before they be ready to tall, 
or it you don't, you muſt Smoke- 
dry em. The larger Fruit 1s a 
Maſculine Food for Ruſticks, at 
all times, and better than Cale and 


| R1/ly-Bacon, or Beans to boot. In 


Italy, they boyl 'em with Bacon; 
and in Vigil time, they Eat them 
with Milk and Cheeſe: They cat 
em ar rhe beſt Tables in France 
and Italy, with Salt, in Wine, or 
uice of Lemmon and Sugar, be 
ing firſt roaſted in Embers ou the 
Chaplet. It were good to prop. 
gate em among the common e- 
ple, being a laſting and cheap 
Food. lu Tal), they boy! emin 
Wine, then Smoke them a little, 
and call em Geeſe. In Pim nr, 
they add Fennel, Cinamon and 
Nutmez to their Wine, but fit 
peel them: Others lay em in 
Roſe· water; Bread of their Flower 
is very nourithing, and makes Wo- 
mep well-complewoned, Fritters 
are alſo made of the Flower, Wa- 


rered with Rofe-warer, and {privk* 


led with erated Prmegicro, and 
Frycd wich - treſh Butter, are 4 
Dainty. Eating ct em rau, or 
in Bread, as they do much abuur 
Lirofinein France, is apt to fu eil 


hurt: Some account them dange- 
rous for thoſe that are {abject to 
the Gravel in the kidueys. They 
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are beſt preſerved + in Fa then 
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veſſels, in a cool place. Some 
lay them in a Sm. ke-lotr, others 
in dry Barley-ſtraw, or in Sand. 
Their Leaves make wholſome Ma- 
trailes, and arc good Litter tor 
Cattle. The Flower made ty 
an EleQuary with Honey, 15 CX- 
cellent again(t ſpitting Blood, and 
the Cough ; and the Decoction ot 
the Rind, tinctures Hair of a Gol- 
den Colour. 

There is that which is called 
Horſe-Cheſuut, that has been 
raiſed trom Nuts that came trom 
Turkey, which grows well wit 
us, and in time to a fair large 
Tree, i111 . bouglis and Branches, 
greci: Leaved, and nicked in the 
edges, the Flowers come forth 
at the euds of the Branches in 
M, cacl conſiſting of 4 white 
Leaves, with threads in che mid- 
dle, that in their natural Couutry 
turn te Cheſhuts, but rarely with 
It's reſpected ter the tay 
grcen Leaves and Flowers, and 
tor want ot Nuts, is propagared 
by Suckers, Its Name came trom 
the property of the Nuts, which 


in Jurte are (ver. © Horſes in| 


their Provender, to cure fuch as 


have Cughs, or are Broken-win-| 
_ ded, | | | 
CHEST, this is an uncertain | 


quantity in Merchandizing, as of 


Sugar 10 tO is Weight. 
Glaſs 2 to 300 Foot. 
Caſtle- Soap 2 and à halt to 3 C. 

Height. . | 5 
Indigo t and a half to 2 C. 


S Score 
to the C. c. | 
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CHEST -FOUNDRING;| /| 


See Foundring. 5 

CHESNUTS; the biggeſt 
are the beſt ; which atter they 
have been gathered, muſt be kepr 
1 long While, whereby they be- 


come more ſavoury and whol- | 
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ſome, They are in ſuch places 
where there is bur litele Corn; 
dried and fmoked in the Chim- 
ney, then cleanſed, and fo pre- 
pared, ſerve inſtead of Bread : 
They afford large and wholſome 
Nurittancnt, but being of a win- 
dy nature, they are rendered leſs 
nurttul, 1t roaſted on the Coals, 
and covercd a little while under 
the Afthes, aud then eaten with 
Pepper and Salt; yet the boy led 
arc better than the roaſted, for 
e require a ſufficiene quality 
from che Smoke. In cold Wea- 
ther they are good for all Ages 
and Complexions, if taken in a 
{all quantity, and well boyled, 
and good Wine drunk atter 
them. | 8 5 

CHEST-TRAPS,; theſe are 
a kind ot Boxes, or Traps, ufed 
to take Pole-cats, Fitchets, Mar- 
terns, and the like Vermine, that 
are injurious to Warrens, Dove- 
houſes, or Hen-rooſts; the firſt 
ot them being with a ſingle, and 
the other with a double Entrance 
and repreſented thus. 
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CHE 
Now, for the making and uſing 
them, take rhree pieces of Oak, 
or Elm-boards, of an equal big- 
neſs, like unto chat which is in 
the firſt Figure, and marked wich 


A, B, C, D; ler them be four 


Foot long, one over, and about 


1 
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[may fall down upon the movin 
Plank, when tis let down; and 
chis is intended to prevent an 
| Braſt from lifting up the cover, 
W11en once 'tis down, | 

Now, before you nail all the 
Boards together, make a hole in 


o | 


an Inch thick, which nail toge- 
ther juſt like a Coffin, and cloſe 

up one end with a plece of che 
Boards, which mult be nailed faſt 


that Plank, marked A, B, C, D, x 
the place marked U. X ; which 
hole ſhould be two Inches long, 


on, as A, C, E, F; likewiſe nail 
over three main Boards, another 
Prone, as A, F, G, H, which muſt 

as large as any of the reſt, bur 

not ſo long by two parts in three; 
and for the reſt of the covering, 
you muſt have another picce of 

the ſame ſort of Boards; on the 
other ſide of the Boards, make a 
little hole with a Gimlet, at the 
places marked G, H, where faſten 
two Nails, which may be driven 
into the Board that lies on the top, 
ſo as to ſerve for Sockets, or as 
the Axle- tree of a Coach, ſo that 
the Board may be eaſily lifted up, 
and let down; and at the other 
end, I, K, nail another piece of 
Timber juſt equal to that marked 
with A, E, G, H, which muſt 
only be faſtned to the upper Board, 
in ſuch manner, that being let 
down, the whole may ſeem to be 
ſome Cheſt cloſe ſhut ; then ger 


two pieces of Wood, as L, M, P, Q, 


two Foot long, and one Inch and 
an half thick, and pierced at the 
ends, L, M, with a hole big e- 
nough to turn ones little Finger 
therein, then nail them on the 
two ſide Boards, about the mid- 
dle of them, juſt oppoſite to each 
other, with a piece of Wood an 
Ince fquare, ſhaped at both ends 
like an Axle-tree, which put eaſi- 
ly into the two holes, L, M; at 
the middle of this ſaid Axle- tree, 
frame a mortice, or hole, to fa: 


ſten and tye a Stick, O, N, which 


and half an Inch over, juſt oppo- 
ſite thereunto; and in the other 
Plank, bore a little hole with 1 
Gimlet, as at R, that you may put 
in a ſmall Cord; at the end where 
of, tye your Tricker, Rn, Sn, I, 
made of a Stick as big as ones li- 
tle Finger, which tho' faſtned ar 
the end R, may however have l. 
berry enough to move up 41d 
down, and muſt paſs through the 
hole U, about, two Inches oi, 
with a notch or two at T; abou: 
the end of it rye your Bit on this 
Tricker, within the Chef-Tr, 
which ought to be appropriatedto 
the nature of the Beaſt or Vermine 
you intend to rake. = 

Now, for the ſetting of tis 
Trap, you muſt have a ſtrong 
Cord faſtned upon the moving 


ed Y, towards the end; at the 
other end of the ſaid Cord, tyc a 
ſmall Stick, marked U, an Inch 
and an half long, and half as biz 
as ones Finger, formed at one 
end like a Wedge; ſo that the 
Trap being lifted up about halt 
a Foot, as you ſee it repreſented 
in the Figure, and the Cord be 
ing paſſed over the Axle-rree, Z, C, 
the little Stick may have onc end 
in the notch T of your Tricker, 
and the other end in the hole X, 
and then is your Trap or Engine 
right as it ould be: If your 
Tricker be but a quarter of an 
Inch clear from the bottom Plank, 
when any Vermine is once in, and 

e e 


Plank, near the middle ol ir,nurk- 


CHE 


ives but one touch to the Bair, | 
which is on the Tricker, that poſition between Debtor and Cre- 


gives way, 
ſnut. 


ple entrance, is by much the beſt, 
becauſe that the Vermine you in- 
tend to take, may ſee through it 
to behold the prey, and come in 
at which fide they pleaſe, and 
therefore will {,oner venture in, 
It's formed much after rhe ſame 


manner with the former, and it | 


hath two turning Planks, and the 
Tricker ought to be 11 the mid- 


die, at Z, fo that there needs no 


further directions to be given 
therein. | 
CHEVIN-FISHING, tlys 
Fiſh Spawns in Mirch, and is very 
ſtrong, rho? unaflive, yerlding in 
a very little time after hc is ſtruk, 
and tne larger he is, the quieter 
he is taken. As for his Food, he 
loves all forts of Worms and Fitcs, 
alſo Cheeſe, Grain, black Worm, 
ſlitting their Bellies that the whics 
may appear; he loves to have his 


— 


Bait large, and variety of them 


at one Hook; but more particu- 


cularly, his delight is in the bitch 
that grows in the Bone of an C. 
back, of which you muſt be curc- 
ful of taking off the touah out ward 
Skin, withour breaking the in- 
ward tender Skin. Early in the 
Mornirg Angle for this fort of 
Fifth, with Snails; but in the heat 
of the day, chooſe ſome other 
Bait; and in the afternoon fiſh for 
him at Ground, or Fly, and there 
is none he loves better than a 


great Moth with a large Head, 


whoſe Body is yellow, with whi- 
tiſn Wings, which is to be com- 
monly found in Gardens, about 
the Evening; nay, this Fiſn will 
nor ſtick ſometimes to ſnap a Lam- 
prey. * e 


| 


CHI 
CHEVISS AUNCE; is com- 


and down falls the ditor. 
moving Plank, with the Door faſt | 


CHEWING-BALLS; the 


f | uſe of thole al is to reſtore loſt 
The other Trap with the dou- 


Appetite, a thing very incident to 


; Horſes, proceeding trom a falr 


| rake a p-und of Aſſa-fztita, as 


— 


Grape Werjuice, w 


— 


you Travel, 


Humour, and bitter Phlegm, which 
obſtructs the paſſages of the Throat, 
and make them loath their Food. 
For the compoſition of theſe Balls, 


nuch Liver of Antimony, half a 
pound of the Wood of a Bay-tree, 
an cqual quantity of Funiper-wood, 
and two ounces of Pellitory of Spain, 
beat all the Ingredients apart, to 
a groſs Powder ; for which rea- 


{| ſon, the Woods muſt be dried, 


then put them all together into a 
Mortar, and incorporate them 
with a ſufficient quantity of good 

cl clarified, pour- 
ing it in by degrees, till they are 
reduced to a Maſs; of which 


make Balls of the weight of an 


ounce and a half, ro be dried in 
che Sun : Take one of theſe Balls, 
rap it in a Linnen-clour, and ty- 
ug 4 Thread to it, make the Horſe 
chew it two Horſes in the Morn- 
ing, and he will eat as ſoon as 
you will unbridle him: Do the 
ſame at Night, and perſiſt in this 


| method, till the Horſe recover 


his Appetite, When one Ball is 
conſumed, put in another; and 
they may be uſed on the Road, as 
being tied ro the 
Bridle. - „ | 
CHICKENS, as ſoon as they 


are hatched, if any be weaker than 


| the reſt, they muſt be wrapped 


up in Wool, and let them have 


| Air of the Fire, and it will ſoon 


ſtrengthen them; ro perfume them 
alſo with a little Roſemary, is very 
wholſome; ſo that they may in 
a Sieve keep the firſt hatched 


3 pp. till che reſt} be diſcloſ- 


ed; 


CHI 

ed: for they will have no Meat 
for two days; and ſome Shels be- 
ing harder than otherſome, they 
will require ſo much diſtance ot 
time in opening; bur yet, unleſs 
the Chickens are weak, or the 
Hen rude, it is not amiſs to let 
them alone under her, tor ſhe 
will nouriſh them moſt kindly : 
Two days being over, the firſt 
Meat to be given them, is very 
| ſmall Oatmeal, ſome dry, and 
Tome ſteeped in Milk, or elſe fine 
Wheat-bread Crumbs; and after 
they have got ſtrength, then Curds, 
Cheeſe- parings, White- read, Cruſt 
ſoaked in Drink or Milk, Barley- 
meal, or Wheat-bread ſcalded, or 
the like ſoft Meat that is ſmall 


and will be eafily divided. Then 


farther, it is proper to keep them 
à Fortnighr in the Houſe, then to 
ſuffer them to go abroad with rhe 
Hen to Worm; for it's very whol- 
ſome to chop green Chives among 
your Chickens Meat, which will 
preſerve them from the Rye, and 
other Diſeaſes in the Head; nci- 
ther muſt they at any time be 
ſuffered to want Water, for if 
they be forced to drink Puddle, 
it will breed the Pip; to feed alſo 
upon Tares, Dornel, or Cockle, 
is very dangerous for young Ones; 
they will fatten by the ſaid means 
under their Dams; but to have 
fat crammed Chickens, let them 
be cooped up when the Dam for- 
ſakes chem, and the beſt Crams 
for them, is Wheat meal and Milk 
made into Dough, and then the 
Crams ſteeped in Milk, and ſo 
thruſt down their Throats; but 
they muſt neceſſarily be ſmall and 
well wer, . leſt yy choak them ; 
and thereby they ſhall be fat in 
14 days, 15 7; | 

Now, to diſtinguiſh whether 
the Chickens be good or no, at- 
ter they are killed, they will be 


CHI 


| Riff and white, and firm in the 


vent, it new killed; but if ſtale 
they be limber and green in the 
vent; a Chicken ſcalded, do but 
rub your Finger upon the Breaſt 
of her, and it ſhe feels rough 
chen ſhe is newly killed, but it 
ſlipery and ſlimy, then ſtale: 4 
cramed Chicken, if fat, will have 
4 fat Rump, and a fat Vein upon 
the ſide of the Breaſt of her, like a 
Pulle. 

CHIMINAGE; it is what 

is taken by Forreſters, in Fee, 
throughout their Bailiwick, for 
Buſhes, Timber, Cc. and fignihes 
the ſame thing with Ell. 
_ CHINA-WARE, See Porce- 
lane. | 
CHINA; this Country is a- 
bout eighteen times as big as Eng- 
land, and is ſaid to have in it 
1485 Cities: The chief Towns of 
Trade are, Pekin, Kianguin, Hanz- 
chen, Cinan, and Quanchen, The 
Commodities are, Gold, Silver, 
Precious Stones, Porceltme-dithes, 
China-ware, Quickſilver, China- 
wood, Sugar, Cottons, Silks, Cham- 
phire; Rhubard, Civer, Musk, Gin- 
ger, Cc. 

CHIN-SC AB; tis a Scabby 
Diſeaſe in Sheep, that runs on the 
Skin, and is commonly called ot 
Shepherds, The Dartars ; which 
will kill them, if not remedy'd : 
It comes by negligence ct the 
Shepherds, when as they ſuffer 
them to feed on Graſs covered 
with Dew, which is Evil, Io 
cure it, 1. Take a little quan- 
tity of p and Salt beaten 
together, and therewith chafe and 
fret the Pallate of the Mouth, 
and all over the Mouth; or eltc 
with Self-heal or Cinque-foil, and 
waſhing the Scab with Vinegar, 
afterwards anoint it with Tur and 
Hogſgreaſe mixed together. 2. O- 


thers ſtamp Cypreſs-leaves in wa- 
CV 


CHE he Pal 
. and therewich waſh the Pal- 
8 of the Mouth, and the Sores. 
3. But as ſome Shepherds take 
this Scab to be a kind of a Pox, 
which will commonly be as well 
on the Brisket, as upon his Chin, 
and ſay, tis got by Feeding after 
Hogs that have the Swine-Pox; 
they anoint it with Tar and 
Hogſgreaſe melted together; and 
if not helped in time, one She ep 
will infe& the reſt. 4. For the 
common Scab, ſome take Powder. 
of Brimſtone, with Cyprefs-roots, 
mixt and beaten together, an e- 
ual quantity, and mix them with 
| fone blanched Raiſons, Camphire, 
and Wax, melted all together, 
| whereof they make an Oyntment, 
and rub the Scab therewith; 
then muſt it be waſhed over with 
Lye and Salr-water, mixed toge- 
ther, and aftewards with common 
Water ; bur the common Shep- 
herds rake nothing but Tar mixed 
with fine Greaſe. Wm 
CHITTING; Seed is faid 
to Chir, when it ſhoots its ſmall 
roots firſt into the Earth. 
CHIVES; tipt with Pen- 
dants, 1s when the Horn hath a 
Seed hanging and ſhaking ar the 
point of it, as in Tulips and the 
like. RT „ 
CHOLER;M is a Diſtemper 
incident to Sheep, in Summer, 
being known by the yellowneſs 
of the Skin: To cure which, 
ſtamp a few Eldey-leaves, ſtrain 
them with Ale, and give the ſame 
warm. | vn 
CHOLICK,; is a Diſtemper 
incident to Horſes, as well as o- 
ther Animals; being commonly 
occaſioned by Wind; it cauſes 
very violent Pain, by Griping of 
the Belly of the Horſe, which will 
make him ſtrike at it, and ſome- 


ſtamp with his Feet; and be ſo 


— 


„ 
painful, as to make him forſake 
his Meat. There are a multitude 


of things good for it, or the Stone, 
of which, theſe in particular: 


Take a 1 Whitewine, four 
0 


Ounces Fenum Græcum, Bay- 
berries, Cinnamon, Pepper, and 
Ginger, each one ounce; Water- 
Creſſes two handsful, one of Sage, 
Sengreen one pound, Mints an 
handful ; ſtamp the Herbs, and 
pound the Spices. and pur them 
to the Wine, and boyl it; then 
ſtrain it, put cwo ſpoonsful of Ho- 
ney thereto, and give it him luke- 
warm. 2. Take Cloves, Pepper, 


Cinnamon, of each an ounce, all 


made into fine Powder, and well 
mixed, which put into a quart of 
Sack, and let it boyl a while; then 
take it off, put to it one Spoon- 
ful of Honey, and give it luke- 
warm; then Cloath him up, and 
Litter him,. and let him Faſt three 
or four Hours after it; then give 
him Hay, and an hour after that, 
a ſweet Maſh, or White-water. 
3. A pint of Whitewine, 8 ounces 
of Burdock-ſeeds made into fine 
Powder, two of Purſley-ſeed, two 
of Powdred Hyſop, unſet Leeks, 
and Water-creſſes, of each an hand- 
ful; half an ounce of Blach-ſoup, 
ſtamp them well, and ſtrain them 
with the Wine, then put to it 
your Bur and Parſley ſeed, and ſo 

give it him bloodwarm. Bur for 
the Griping and Fretting in an 
Horſe's Belly, he muſt firſt be 
Blooded in the Mouth with your 
Cornet-Horn, and ſtrip up your 
Shirt as high as your Elbow, an- 
noint your Hand and Arm with 
Sallet l, Butter, or Hogſereaſe, 
and put it into his Fundament, 
from whence draw forth as much 
of his hard baked Dung as. you 


can; then take a good big angry 
times he down, and tumble and 


red Onion, and peel it, and jog it 


e with your Knife, rol- 


ling 


CHO 
ling it very well in Salt and Flour 
of Brimſtone, chen cover it all o- 
ver with Freſh- butter, and put it 
up inco his Body, as far as you 
can well thruſt it, and tye down 


his Mell or Tail cloſe between his 


Legs, to his Surcingle or Girts, 
and Walk or Ride about a quarter 
of an hour, or more; then untye 


his Tail, and you ſhall find he 


will Purge freely. Next morning, 

you may give him a comfortabte 
Drink warm, made of an ounce of 

Horſe-Spice, boyled a little in a 

| e of ſtrong Beer, ſweetned ei- 
r 


er with Honey or common Trea- 


cle; or elſe you may give hima 
Cordial of three pints of ſtrong 
Beer, with a Toaſt of Houſhold 
 Wheat-bread crummed in it, and 
boyled together with alittle Mace, 


and when you have taken it off 


the Fire, diſſolve into it, two or 
three Spoonsful of Honey, with a 
good big lunp of ſweet Butter, 
and che Horſe will do well. 
CHOOSING OF DOGS; 
in order to chooſe a Dog and 
Birch for good Whelps, ſee that 
your Birch come of a good Kind, 
well-proportioned, having large 
Ribs and Flanks; and ſee that 
your Dog be of a good Breed and 
Younz; for a young Dog and an 
old Bitch breed excellent Whelps. 
Now, January, February, and March, 
are the beſt times for Hounds, 
Bitches, or Bratchets, to be Lined 
in; alſo ler the Dog and Bitch 
Couple when the Moon is in A. 
gquarius or Gemini; for fuch as are 
hen engendred, will never run 
Mad, and the Litter will be of 
more Dog than Bitch Whelps ; 
nay, double: It's not good to 
preſerve the firſt or ſecond, but 
third: The Bitch ſhould be uſcd 
to a Kennel, thatſne may love it after 
her whelping, andſneſfiould be kept 


_ . warm; wean your Whelps at two 
Menthz end; and che' it be ſome 


CHO 

| difficulty to chooſe a Whelp un- 
der the Dam, that will prove the 
beſt of the Litter, yer ſome ap- 

prove that which is laſt, and take 
him for che beſt; other remove 
the Whelps trom the kennel, and 
lay them ſeveral and apart cne 
from the other; then they watch 
which of them the Birch firſt takes 
and carries into her Rennel azain, 

and that they take tor the beſt; 

Others again; will have tt 
ſame which weighs leaſt when 

it Sucketh, to prove the beſt. 

This 1s cerrain, that the lighter 

Whelp will prove the ſwitter, 

As ſoon as the Bitch has Littered, 

it's requiſite to chooſe them you 

intend to preſerve, and throw a- 

way the reſt; keep the Black, 

Brown, or of one Colour; fer tie 

Spotted are not much to be cſlce- 

med, tho' of Hounds, Spotted are 

to be valued. Now, Hound ror 

Chaſe are to be choſen by their 

colours; the white with black 

Ears, and a black Spot at the ſet- 

ting on of the Tail, are the moſt 

principal to compoſe your Renne! 
of, and of good ſcent and condi- 

tion: The black Hound, or the 
black-ranned, or the all liver- co- 

loured, or all white, the true 

Talbots, are beſt for the String or 

Line; the grizled, whether mix- 
ed or unmixed, ſo it be ſhag- 
haired, are the beſt Verminzrs ; 
and a couple of theſe are good 

for a Kennel. In ſhort, take theſe 
marks of a good Hound, That his 
Head be of a middle proportion, 
rather long than round; his No- 
ſtrills wide, his Ears large, his 
Back bowed, his Fillet great, Haun- 
ches large, Thighs well truſſed, 
Ham ſtreight, Tail big near the 
Reins, the reſt ſlender, the Leg 
big, the Sole of che Foot dry, and 
formed like a Fox's, with the Claws 
great, 9 ah 


— 


a Ccuops, 


CHU 
CHOPS, Clefts or Rifts; are 
Diſeaſes in the Pallate of an Horſe's 
Mouth, proceeding eirher from 
| coarſe and rough Hay, full of 
Thiſtles, and other pricking ſtuff; 
or by foul Provender, full ot ſharp 
Seeds, which by frequent prick- 
ing the Bars ot his Mouth, caules 
them to wrincle, and breed cor- 
rupt Blood, which may turn to 
Canker ; what curcs the Canker 
in the Mouth, if it comes to this 
Diſeaſe, cures this; but to pre- 
vent the former, waſh his Mouth 
with Vinegar and Salt, and anoint 
it with Hoey : And for the re- 


moving of theſe Diſtempers, pull 


our his Tongue, flice it with an 
Incifion-knite, and thruſt cut the 
Kernels or Corruption, then wath 
che place as before : But to pre- 
vent their not coning at all, the 
= adviſcable way is, to to waſh it 
often with Wine, Beer, aud Ale, 
and ſo ſhall not Eliſter- breed there- 
in, nor any other Di ſcaſe. 


CH UB, and Chub/ſhing; this 
ſs a Füh that is full ot ſmall 
forked Bones, diſperſed every 
where through his Body, eats very 
wateriſn, and being infirm, is in 
a manner taitleſs; he is beft of a- 
ny to entertain a young Angler, 
for he is eaſily taken ; in order to 
which, you muſt find out ſome 
hole, where you ſhall have 
twenty or more of them together 
in a hot day, floating almoſt on 
the Surface of the Water; let 
your Rod be ſtrong and long, your 
Line not above a yard long, very 
ſtrong, and an indifferent large 
Hook, which you are ro Bait with 
a Graſhopper, which bob up and 


| 
down on the top of the Water, 


and if there be any Chub ncar, he 
will riſe; but ſo abſcond your ſelt, 
that you may not be ſeen, for he is 


CHU 
leaſt ſhaddow will make him ſink 
to the bottom of the Water, tho 
he will riſe again ſuddenly; and 
this is called Bobbing : When you 
have Eaited your Hook, drop it 
gently about two Foot before the 
Chub you have pitched upon by 
your Eye to be the beſt, and fair- 
eſt, and he will inſtantly bite 
grecdily thereat, and be held faſt, 
by reaſon of his Leather-mouth, 
that he can ſeldom break his hold, 
and ſo it will be well to give him 
play enough. and tire him, other- 
wiſe you may endanger your 
Line, | . 

Ir you cannot find a Graſhopper, 
bait your Hock with any kind of 
Fly, or Worm; and it you will 
fiſh with a Fly, Graſbopper, or Bee- 
tle, it muſt be at the top of the 
Water; but if with other Baits, 
underneath, In March and April, 
Angle for che Chub with Worms ; 
in r and 7uly, with Flies, Snails, 
and Cherries; but in Auguſt, Set- 


tember, uſe a Paſte made of Bor- 


mi ſun, or Hollang-Cheeſe, poun- 
ded with Saffron in a Mortar, ad- 
ding a little Butter thereunto; 
but others make a Paſte of Cheeſe 
and Turpentine tor the Winter Sea- 
ſon; at what time the Chub is at 
his prime; for then his forked 
Bones are either loſt, or turned 
into Griſtles; and he is excellent 
Meat Baked; his Spawn is excel- 
lent; and if he be large, the Head, 
when the Throat is well waſhed, 
is the beſt part of the Fiſh, How- 
ever, in hot Weather, you muſt 
Angle for him in the middle of 
Water, or near the top thereof; 
bur in cold Weather, near the bot- 
-.CHURCH-WARDENS, are 
Officer yearly choſen, by conſent 
of the Miniſter and Pariſhioners, - 


Church,- 


Church- 


according to the cuſtome of every 
atmerous Fiſh, and therefore the | Place, to look to the 


CHU 
| Church-yard,and ſuch other things 
as belong to both ; and to obſerve 


the Behaviour of their Pariſhio- 
ners, for ſuch Faults as appertain 


to the 3333 or Cenſure of 


the Eccleſiaſtical- Court: Theſe are 
a kind of Corporation, enabled by 
Law to Sue and be Sued for any 
thing belonging to the Church, or 
Poor of the Pariſh 
CHURNING; the Cream be- 
ing neatly and ſweetly kept, it 
ſhall be churned on thoſe uſual 
days, which are fitted either for 
the uſe in the Houſe, or the ad- 
jacent Markets, according to the 
purpoſe for which Dairy is kept, 
and the moſt accuſtomable days 
held among ordinary Houſewives, 
are Tueſdays and Fridays; the firſt 
in the Afternoon, to ſerve Wed- 
neſday-morning Market; and Friday 
morning, to ſerve Saturday-Market; 
for Wedneſday and Saturday are the 


moſt uſual Market-days of the 
Kinzdom ; and Wedneſday, Friday, 


and Saturday the uſual Faſting- 
days of the Week, and ſo meeteſt 


CIB 


by his ſound, the lightneſs of the 


Churn-ſtaff, and the ſparks and 


drops which will appear yelloy 
about the tide of the Churn; then 
with your Hand cleanſe both the 
Lid and the Inſide of the Churn; 
and having put all together, vou 
ſhall cover the Churn again; and 


then with eafie ſtrokes round, and 


not to the bottom, gather the 
Butter together in one entire lump 
and body, leaving no pieces there. 
of ſevered or unjoined. Nou, 


foraſmuch as there are many in. 


conveniencies that may happen 


— ñ —  . 


for the uſe of Butter. Now, for 


the Work it felf, rake the Cream, 
and through a ſtrong and clcan 
Cloth, ftrain it into the Churn, 
and then covering the Churn, and 


ſerting it in a place fit for the 


action to be engaged in; as in 
the Summer, in the cooleſt place 
of the Dairy, and exceeding early 
in the Morning, or very late in 
the Evening; but in the Winter, 
in the warmeſt part of the Dairy, 
and in the moſt temperate hours, 
as about Noon, or a little before 


cr after; ſo churn it with ſwift 


ſtroaks, marking the noiſe of the 


ſame, which will be ſolid, heavy, 
and entire, till your hear it alter, 


and the found is become light, 
tharp, and more ſprightly ; then 
you mall ſee, that your Butter 


reaks, which is petceived both 


to Butter in the churning, becauſe 


ot the tenderneſs of its Body, de- 
ing not able to endure cither 


much Heat, or much Cold; tor 
if over-heated, it will look white, 
and crumble, and be bitter in taſte; 
and if over-cold, will not come 
at all: To help theſe defects, iſ 
you Churn in the heat of Sum- 
mer, it will not be amiſs, during 
that time, to place the Curn in a 
Pail ot cold Water, as deep as 
the Cream riſes in the Churn, and 
in the churning thereof, the 
ſtrokes ſhould go ſlow, and the 
Churn muſt needs be cold, when 
the Cream 1s pur in : Burt it you 
Churn in the coldeſt time of Win- 
ter, the Cream muſt be put in be- 
fore the Churn be cold, after it 
has been ſcalded, then it muſt be 
placed within the Air of the Fire, 
and curned with as ſwift ſtrokes, 
and as faſt as may be; for the 
much labouring, will keep it in 
continual warmth, and you will 


Butter. 


'CIBOULES, or CHIBOULES ; 


they are (properly ſpeaking) but 


corn of ordinary Gunpowder ; in 


one ?ſide a little flat, and halt 
round on the other, and es 
ile 
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have good Butter; for which, ſec 


degenerated Onions, propagared 
| only by Seeds, ot rhe bigneſs of a 


BT hes 
Cots 


CIN 


' CIN 


lirtle long and oval, and white on } Water, the great ends muſt be 


the inſide. They are ſown in all 
Seaſons; but herein they are dit- 
terent trom the Onion, in that it 
produces but a ſmall Root, and 


ſeveral Stems, or upright Shoors,. 


and the ſe which produce molt ot 
them, are moſt eſteemed, and ot 
which you ſhauld be caretul to 
produce mit Seed, that will beft 
fit to be gathered in Augs8f, it 
planted in {:769; they are fown 
almoſt in every raonthin the year; 
they are thinned as well as Onions, 
and ſome that are  tranfplarited 
will proſper well: in dry Sum- 


mers, their Beds muſt be watered, 


and their planting muſt be always 
in good Earth. e 
CID ER; ſeœe Cyder. 
CINQUE-PORT; this is a 
Fiſhing-Net, ſo called from the 
fhve entrances into it, and is of 
excellent uſe for any Pond or Ri- 
ver, ſwift or ſtanding Water; 
being repreſented by this Figure. 
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Water: 


ſharpen'd like Stakes, and notched 


within a tet af the ends, to fa- 
ſten the four corners of the Net, 
as E, F, G, I; the like notches 
make on the ſame Poles, at a con- 
venient diſtance, for the faſtning 
+ rhe tour upper corners, in the 


fame. manner as A,B, C, D; the 


datt mn of the Net is four ſquare, 
Wit! cut any entrance; todo well, 
vou ſhould have the help of a 


Bat, when you place the Net in 


tho Water; for thar you muſt 
drive your Poles faſt ty the ground, 
ard at ſuch a convenient diſtance, - 
char your Net may be ſliff ſtretch- 
ed our, each Pole anſwering his 
fellow in an exact direct Line, and 
this may fuflice in any ſtanding 
zut ik in a ſwitt Stream, 
the motion of the Water will 
always move the Net, and ſo 
frighten away the Fiſh ; but, for 
the prevention thereof, faſten at 


the very top of the four Poles, 
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To make uſe hereof, be provi- 
ded with four Poles, wh:ch muſt 


beſtrair and ſtrong,and for length 
anſwerable to the depth of the 
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ſome ſtrong Sticks, to ſtrengthen 
caca cher, and to keep all tight: 
For 1a{tance, obſerve the ſame __ 
pointed Line, marked with little 
ACAD 5. | a b, 


CE 


— 
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a, h, c, d, and you will eaſily com- 
prehend it; but then if you fa- 
ſten to other Poles croſsways, from 
A, c, unto. great D, and little d, 
and trom C, c, to great B, and lit- 
tle c, there is no fear, for the 
Water can have no power over 
it. 
CISTERNS for Vater; for 
ſuch as are deſigued to be made 
under an Houſe, as a Cellar for 
preſcrvinz Water; for Culinary 
uſes, Brick or Stone may be laid 
with Terraſs, and it will do well; 
or a Cement may be made to join 
Brick or Stone withal, with a 
cmpofitien made of lacked, ſift- 
cd Lime, and Linſeed Oyl, rem- 
p-red together, with Tow or Cot- 
ton Wool; or elſe a Bed of good 
Clay may be laid, or on that, a 


lay of Brick for the Floor; then | 


a Wall rated round ab-ur, leaving 
a convernent place behind it to 
ram iu Clay, winch may be done 
as taſt as the Wall is raiſed; fo 
that when it is finithed, it will 
ben Citers of Clay, walled with- 
in wich Brick; and being in a 
Cellar, the Brick will keep the 
Can miſt, (altho' empty of Wa- 
ter) that it will never crack; ſo 
that in any Garden, or other Pla- 
ces, uch Ciſterns may be made 
in he Earth, and covered over; 
the Ba- water being convey'd 
thereto by declining Channels 
running into it, into which the 
Aly and Walks may be made to 
caſt their Water in haſty Showers, 
fo my che Waters that fall in or 
near Houſes, be deducted there- 
5 
CIsSrus; wheredf there 
are two forts; 1. The S/nall, 
which is a ſcrabby Plant, about a 
yard high, with two Leaves at e- 
very joint, and Flowers coming 


forth at che end of che Branches, 


CIT 


three or four together, each con. 
fiſting of five ſmall round Leaves, 
like a ſingle Roſe, of a fine red- 
diſh purple, with many yellow 
Threads in the middle, that fall 
away, and are ſucceeded by round 
hairy Heads, containing ſmal] 
round brown Seeds. 2. The Gum 
Ciſtus, that riſes higher, and 
ſpreads more than the former, and 
is bedewed all over with a clam- 
my ſweet moiſture, which artif- 
cially taken off, is the black ſweet 
Gum, call'd Ladanum: Its Flowers 
are larger than thoſe of the for- 
mer: They are Plants which con- 
tinue Flowering from May to Seh. 
tember, and are raiſed from Seeds, 


but being not able to endure Cold, 
they muſt be Houſed in Win. 
der. 

CITRALLS, Pumpions, or 
Pumpkins ; are propagated only 
by Seeds of a flat and oval Figure, 
partly large and whitiſh, and as. 
it were, neatly edzed about the 
tides, ſave that the bottom, when 
they ſtick to the Citrall, in whole 
Belly they were form'd. They 
are ſown in hot Beds uſually, a- 
bout the middle of March, and at 
the end of April taken up with 
the Earrh about them, to trani- 
plant them in holes two foot dia- 
meter, aud one deep, and at two 
fathoms diſtance, which are filled 
wich mould: In June, when their 
Veins begin to grow five or fix 
foot long, ſome Shovelsful of earth 
are thrown upon them, to prevent 
their being broken by the Wind, 
and to make them take Root at 
the place ſo covered, whereby 
the Fruit chat grows beyond that 


! 


| part will he better nouriſhed, and 


ſo grow bigger. See Pompeons. 
CITTI, or Gentlewomms- 
Wheel; ſo called, becauſe of its 
more curious Make, is ee 
CCC WIEN 
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with many 


Damſels. 


CIV 
tricks and deviſes, 


more to ſhew the Art of the 


Turner, than tC 800 
neſs to the working of this Spin- 
ning M peel. It conſiſts of the fol- 
lowing ſeveral parts; 1. The 
Stock, or Wheel-ſtock, and Feet 


2. The Quil-box and Button, with 


the Lid or Cover. 3. The Stan- 


dards or Stoops tor the Axle: tree 
of the Wheel to reſt upon. 4. The 
turn'd Pins, to keep the Wheels in 
the middle of the Standards. 5. 
The Axle-tree, 6. The Putton 
of the Axle-tree. 7. The Nave, 
or middle of rhe Wheel. 8. The 
Spokes. 9. The Rim and Riget, 
to keep the String on. 10. The 
Spires, being little turned Buttons, 
with points ſet between the Spokes 
to adorn it. 
and Screw- box in the Stock, by 


which the String is drawn up, or 
let down ſlacked. 


12. The over- 
croſs, or handle of the Screw. 
13.. The Boſs or Cup. 14. The 
over-creſs for the Maidens or 


Damſels being the two Stands in 
which the Spindle turns. 16. The 


Leather that holds the Spindle in. 


17. The Spindle, being the Tron- 
pin, with the hole or eye tor the 
Thread to paſs through. 18. The 
Feathers, or Fly, or Wing, is that 
which the crooked Wyres are ict 
in. 
the Yarn is ſpun upon. 20. Laſtly, 
The Warfe, or Wharve, being that 


upon which the Wheel-ſtring 
turns. DES 


CIVES, or Engliſh-Cives; are 
mulriply'd only by Off-ſers that 
grow round about their Tufts, 
that grow very big in time, from 


which, a part are taken to Re- 


plant. They are multiply'd by 
producing thick Tufts, ſlipt: out, 


and ſeperated into many like ones, 


_— op 


to add any good- 


11. The Screw-pin. 


19. The Quil, that which 


15. The Maidens, or 
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and tranſplanted nine or ten Inches 
aſunder, either in Borders or Beds; 
in pretty good Ground they will 
laſt three or four years without 
removing or any other Culture, 
than Weeding and Warering ſome- 
times, during the Heat: It is their 
Leaves only that are uſed for one 
of the Sallad- furnitures. | 

CLACK, to Clack Wool, is 
to cut off the Sheep's Mark, which 
makes it weigh leſs: and yield leſs 
Cuſtome to the King; to Farce 
Wool, is to clip off the upper 
and more hairy part of it; and to 
Bard or Beard it, is to cut the 
Head and tlie Neck from the reſt 
of the Fleece, 

CLAP; this is a neather part 
of an Hawk's Beak. | 

CLAP; when it proves an 
inveterate Diſtemper in an Horſe; 
to Cure it, cut off the Head of a 
Cat, and her Leys, chen rip her 
open at her Back, laying her in- 
fide, with Guts; c. to the Si- 
new, with her Back cloſing toge- 
ther upon che fore part of the 
Horſe's Leg, let it he put on warm, 
and ſerve another Car or ewo the 
ſame; let it lie jour hours at 4 
time; then take au ounce of Tur- 
pentine Ov1, halt a gill of Brandy, 
as much of Soap, as a Hen's Egg, 
which beat all together, and rul 
into the Sincw, drying it with a 


hot Iron, and it will do. 


CLAP-NET, and Loobing- 


glaſs; this is ctherwiſe called Do- 


ring or Daring, and is a device to 
catch Larks with; for which 


end you muſt provide four Sticks, 


very ſtrait and light, about the 
bigneſs of a Pike, two of which 
ſhould be four Foot nine Inches 
long, and ſncald all be notched at 
the ends, as tis in theſe Sticks 


marked with the little 4 and 5. 


at the end b, faſten on one fide, 
| | L 2 C 


* 
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a Stick of about a foct long, of 
the ſame bigneſs with the other 
four Sticks, and on the other fide | F 
a {mall peg of Wood, marked A, | 
three inches long; then provide Wl 
fuur Sticks more, each a foot e RS hee t 
long, as the Letter f; each muſt |. 
have a Cord nine fobt, faſtned at / X 
the bigger end of them, as e, 7, 
cvery one of Which muſt have a 
Euchle at the end e, torr the com- 
modious faftning of them to the 
reſpetiive Sticks, When you go 
abgut to ſpread your Net. The 
tollowing Figurercpreſent it. 
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5 ä | Next, you are to provide a Cord 

| | a, k, h, g, which muſt have two 
branches, a, k, one ct them muſt be 
1.9 1c0t and an half long, the other 
ten, with a Buckle at each end; 
the reſt ot the Cord, from h, to g, 
{mit be bctiveea 22 and 24 yards 
long; and all theſe Cords, as well 
the long ones, as thoſe with E 
„Sticks, Inculd be ſtrong twiſted, 
about the bigneſs of one's little 
binger. The next thing to be 
provided, is a Staff, m, u, about 
tour 
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four foct long, pointed at the end | large; the e corners, 1, 3.458. 


- 5 
m; and at the end _n, faſten a bit- 


tle Ball of Wo d, for the conve- 
nient carrying of theſe many No- 
ccflaries, in ſome Sack or Walle, 
you muſt alſo have a ſmull Iron 
Spade to level rhe Ground, as you 


ſee occaſion, and two ſmall Rod, 


like that marked, l, m, n, o, each 
eighreen inches long, having a 
great end L, and thereuntoa ſmall 
ſtick fixed, as p, witha Packthread 


near the end of the ſaid Rod; 


and about the Letter m, being 
ſome nine inches from it, tye an- 
other Packthread with two ends 
cach hanging clear a foot long; at 


each end tye a little piked Stick, 


as q, r, at the ſmaller end of the 
{11d Rod, tye a Packchread with 
tour doubles, which muſt form 
wo loops, as o, which tye at the 


Legs of tome Larks: You muſt. 


aito have two ſmall Reels, as F, G, 
by the help whereof, you may 
make the Larks fly, as there is oc- 


| cation; the laſt ching you are to 
| prepare, is a Loking-glaſs, accord- 


ing ro theſe fallbwing bigures. 
| | N 


Take a piece of Word about 
an inch and an half thick, and cut 
ir Fkea bone. but fo as that there 


may nat be above nine inches ſpace 
IA ee: a . | 
bet ec en the two ends, e, and c; 


and let it have its full thickneſs at 


tte bottom, to the end it may re- 


CC1V2-1to it, that falſe picce, mar- 


ked, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, in which the 
ngure ix is the loweſt, and the 
upper, three, is but halt a1 inch 


| 


and a Nut 
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muſt be ler in, to receive as ms 
peices Of Eokine-glate,:- In x 
middle of «| & {aid piece ot Wo a, 
in the batrem, er weder part 
thereof; y the Letter b, make a 
hole to rtccive. a little Wooden 
Peg, as 1, j, B, & inches Ding, aud 
abgut the bigneſ of zeit Finger, 
pointed at l, and a firtle hole in 
the middle j, p; you mult like 
wiſe have another piece of Wocd, 
n, m, o, q, a foot lng, and baut 
two inches ſquare, ſha pned at the 
end q; make a little Enzraving 
therein at o, about two inches 
high, and one inch and an halt 
broad; then bare or pierce a Hole 


to receive the Peg er, which mui? 
come down an inch into the hole 
o, and ſo turn caſily about. 


Glaſs is finiſhed + You mult place 
it between thetwo Nets, near the 


ſo that pulling the Line, you may 


and our, as Children do 2 
Whirlegis, made of an Apple 
Always keep it 
turning, that the twinkling cf the 
Glaſs againſt che Sun, may pro- 
voke the Larks to comejto view it. 
Now, when youintend to pitch 
your Nets, be ſure to have the 


[Wind either in front or behird 
your Nets, leſt if it be on either 


tide, it hinder the playing of your 
Nets, Chooſe ſome open place, 
and let it. be remote from Trees 
or Hedgcs, at leaſt a hundred pa- 


ces; then the Ground being clear 
trom all Stones and Rubbiſh, ſprcacd 


the Net in the manner deſcribed 
by the Figure, viz. The longeſt 
Sticks faſtned to that part of the 
Net which 5s largeſt; as for Ex- 


| 


awpic, In the Figure, that on 


L 3 your 
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in the ſaid piece above the end 9, 


When cis thus fixed, put a 
ſmall line into the hole j, and your 


middle of them, es the Letter j, 
and carry the Line to the Hedge; 


make the Looking-glaſs play in 
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then rcetirin®, drive your Peg f, 


into the Ground, juſt oppoſite to 
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your Right-hand is bigger than 


che other; you muſt drive 
the Peg e, into the Ground, and 
paſs the end à of the ſtick, into 
the Buckle of one of the Cords of 
the Net, and the Peg d, into the 


other loop of the ſame end; alto 
do the ſame to the other ſtick, at 
the end |, but before you drive 
your Peg into the Gronud, ſtrain 


che Cord c, t, as much as you can; 
then take two of the ſticks, as f, e, 
whereof cone hat a Cord nine 
foot and an half lone, and the 
other half a foot leſs; put the 


knot e, of rhe longeſt Cord, about 


the end of the farther ſtick, and 


the rwyolittie Pezs, c, t; and then 
comin; © the other end, paſs 
your ſtick a, into one of the 
ſhorter Cords, and fo drive your 


Peas juſt with the others, in adi- 


rect Linc, as c, t, f, that your Cord 
a, e, of the Net, may be through- 
ly ſtrained. Being thus directed 
to ſet one Net, you cannot well 
fail to fer the other; only obſerve 


ſo to place them, that when they 


are drawn, one may clap about 
half a foot over the other. 
The next thing that is to be 


done, is to take the grand Cord, 
which is to make your Net play; 


place the larger Branch a, about 


the end of the ſtick a, and the o- 


ther Branch k, about the ſtick k; 


then tye the knor h, fo that it 


may reſt in the middle, and carry 


the end to your Lodge; ſtrain it 
a little, and then faſten it with a 
Peg A, and about B, make ſome 


kind of held-faſt, for the better 
Nraining it, aud that it may not 


1hp again through your Hands; 
and juſt cyen with che ſaid hold- 
faſt, make two holes D, E, in the 


Ground, to thruſt again with your 
Heels. As for your Lodge, it muſt 
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be made of Boughs, in ſuch à 
manner, that you may have a full 
and clear view on your Nets be- 
fore; and the ſame ſhould be 
covered over-head, and not 
very high, that you may have 4 
proſpe& of all Birds going and 
c ming. 

The laſt thing upon this occa- 
ſion, is the placing your Calls, 
(ior ſo are the live Larks called 
ere) and the Figures directs you 
in what place to ſet them: Ser 
your little ſtick p, in the fri 
place, and let the upper part be 
about ſ inches out ot the ground; 
then place the two others q, r, 
on the right, and the other on the 
left, juſt at m of the Rod, where 
the Cord of the ſaid Pegs is fixt; 
then tye the end of one of the 
Packthreads of one of the Reels, 
about three or four inches from 
m, near the place marked n, and 
then carry your Reel to the Let- 
ter E, and the like you muſt do 
with the other Rod, tyed at ihe 
end o, and at equal diftances rye 
the Call-Larks by the Feet, fo tha: 


* 
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hen you fee any Birds near yu, 


tis but twitching your Cords, and 
you force the Larks to mount 4 
little, chatithereby the others may 
take notice of them; and when 
they are within your diſtance, pull 
your main Cord, and your Net 
flies up, and claps over them. 
 CLARET-WINE-APPLE; 
is fair, and yields plenty of a plca- 
{int ſharp Juice, from whence ic 
has irs Name, and not from the 
Colour, it being a white Apple, 
but makes a rich vinous Liquor, 
which, well ordered, excels moſt 
other Ciders, eſpecially with 2 
misture of ſwect Apples. 
CLARY; when tender, is an 
Herb not to be rejected in Sallads, 
and in Omlets, made up with 
Cream, Fryed in ſweet Butter, and 
: I ATIS * | eaten 
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ob light and ſandy Grounds; and 


ral times, at ſeveral times of the 


Clay, for Manure, Curioſity, or 
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eaten with Sugar, Juice of Orange, 
or Lemmon. 

' CLAY ; is commended by ma- 
ny, to be a "conſiderable improver 


Examples are given of it by Sir 
Hugh Plate, &c. But it's good to 
try it in ſeveral Grounds, both 
Arable and Paſture; and for ſeve- 


Year, and in ſeveral proportions 
too; whereby may be found our, 
rhe true yalue and effeR of it, and 
by the fame method, even of all 
Subterranean-Soil or Manure ; and 
thereby, a conſiderable advantage 
be made. | 

As to the ſeveral forts of this 


otherwiſe, the . Table 
may be of ſome uſe. 


A Table of Clays. 


Pure, That 1s, fuch 48 is ſoft, like 


Butter, to 'the Teeth, and has 
little or no grittineſs in it. 
Greafie, To be reckon'd amongſt 
the Medicinal- Earths, or Terre 
Sigillate. | 


1. Fullers-Earth. 
at Bricbhill in North- 
amptonſhire. 
- under the 
Torkſhire Wolds. 
Brown, about Hallifax. 
White, in Derbiſhire Lead- mines. 
8507 3 in Cleaveland, 
at Linton, upon Wharf. 
3. 1 Pe in the Marle· pit at 


Tellowiſh, 


Ripley, 
4. Cowſhot-Clay, or the Soap-ſcale | 
lying in Coal-mines. 
5. A dark blue Clay, or Marle, ar 
2 olthorp. 


Harſh and Duſty, when dry. 


6. Creta, Froperiy ſo call'd, or the | 


LA 
Milk-white Clay ot the Iſle of 
Wight. 

7. The Potter's Pale-yellow Clay, 
of W.theftcld-moor. 

8. The blue Cu of Bullin- brook- 
Pottery, in Line/aſhire. 

9. A blue Cl, in Bugthwd Beck, 
wherein the 4/iroites are taund. 

10. Tellow-Cliy, in the Seams of 
the Red Sand-Rock, at Bilbro. 

11. Fine Red Clay, in at Bilbro. 
Red Sand-Rock, at K ippon. 

12. A ſoft chalky blue ( 
Clay. at Butter- 

13. A ſoft mY red y cxain. 
888 


Stony, when 45 


14. A red Stony Cin the Banks of 


Clay. J Whitecarbeck , 

| | near Leppinton, 
15. A blue Stony and at Huſum 
Clay, in che car. 


16. 4 White Stony Clay, in Cam- 
bridgeſhire. | 


NMixt with round Sand, or Pebble. 


17. The Yellow Loam of Shit with- 


Moor, Torkſhire, 

18, A Red Sandy Clay, in the 
Righr-hand Bank of the Road, 
beyond Collirgham, near the 
Lime-Kilns. 

19. A Red Sandy Clay, in the red 
Sand-Rexk, near Rippon, 


| Mixt with flat or thin Sand, glit- 


. tering with Mica. 


20. Crouch white Clay, Derbiſhire, 
of which the Glaſs-pors are made 
at Nottingham. 
21. Grey or bluiſh Tabicco- p pe 
Clay, at Hallif ax. 


22, A red Clay, in the red Sand- 


Rock, at Rotherham, 
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telleuce ot Barley, does the farm: 
do OR Sen IE. 
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CLAYING OF GROUND, 


to Clay a very lighe findy Soil, 
hath been practiſcd tor many 
ears, in ſome parts of Jorbſhire, 
he the improvement of Corn; 
and as the ſame may be of uſe 
elſewhere, the manner ot doing 
it, take thus: The Clay they have 


near, the ſame being dug hard by, 


in the declivity ot an Hill; and 
after they have bared away two 
yards deep of Sand, they fink a 
ſquare Pit fx yards deep, und 
eight or ten yards ſquare. The 
Clay is of a bluiſh brown Colour, 
not Sandy at all, but cloſe and 


fat, and very ponderous; it burns 


well for Bricks. They lay one 
hundred Load of Clay, upon an 


Acre of Ground. They dig it at 


Midſummer, and only in a dry 
Summer; they obſerve, that for 


three or four years, it continues 


yet in clods upon the Land; and 


chat the firſt year the Land ſo Ma- 


nur'd, bears Rank, ill-colour'd, 
and Broad-;rain'd Barly; but at- 


rerwards, a plump, round Corn, 
like Wheat. This Clay, manur'd, 
will, by certain expertcice, laſt 


forty two Tears in the Ground, 


and in ſome. places more; and 
then the Ground muſt be clayed | 


again, Now, this Sandy Ground, 
unleſs clay'd, will bear nothing 
but Rye, whatever crher Manure 
or. Lime your compoit be, bur 
once clay'd, it will bear Oats, Bar- 
ley, Peaſe, Oe. | 


CLEARING of Beer; there 
are many ways for it; but the beſt 


thing, to make it very Fine, is 
fixed Niter; as alto, the Quinteſ- 


ſence of Malt, and of Wine; whites 


of Eges, being made ijito Balle, 
with a little Flower, and caſt into 
the Beer, do wonderfully cleanſe, 


feed, and preſerve the fame, cf pe- 


cially, if a little Izing-glaſs be ad- 
fied therennro: O and Qrin- 
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Operation effectnally; it's clear d 
allo, and ſtrengtned t ſuch a de- 
Bree, tliat it may be call'd, Beer- 
Royal, by addin, into. it, in the 
Fermentation, ſome burams Spi— 
rit, which allo gives durability 
thereunto, even far beyond that 
of Double-Beer, 
CLEAR-WALK, this is 3 
term relating to Cocks; and ſigni- 
fies, the Place that the Fighting 
Cock is in, and none other. 
CLIFTS and Cracks in the 
Heels; is a Diſeaſe incident to 


| Horſes, and comes ſeveral ways, 


either by over-hard Riding, or Li 
bour, which occafions Surfeits; 
or by giving him unwholl. mc 
Meat; or by waſhing him when 


he is hot, which corrupts the 


Blood, and cauſes the peccant Hu- 
mours to fall down, and ſettle 
where the Sorrances are; and this 
makes his Heels very raw, and t9 
run offentively with ſtinking Wa- 
ter and Matter, which prove very 
troubleſome to the poor Creature. 
For the cure hereof, ſnave away 
the Hair from the fore places; 
then apply to it, the Oyl of Heng. 
ſeed, cr, for want of that, of Lin- 
ſeed, which is an excellent Rene. 
dy; for it allays the ſharpneſs c 
the Humour, and very open, heels 
and drys up the Chops. 2. Take 
Linſced-O, and 4qua-Vite, of each 
an equal quantity, ſhake them 
rogerher in a Glaſs, till they 
be well mixt, and then ancinr the 
the Chops. See more under the 
Head, Scrat cles. | 
CLOGS; are pieces of Wood, 
or the like, faſined about rhe 
Necks, cr to the Legs of Leaſts, 
LO PIevent their runing away. 
CLOSE an Account; this is to 
make an end, or ſhur up an Ac- 


count, when you intend to Write 


no more thereto ; and is done h 


drawing a Line, Ge. 
. ' FER 
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Hoofs, wich ſmall races, not deep; pound. 


utmoſt parts of the Cleas, you 


n 
Tlieil E. 


quarters and an half broad,* 30, 


C LO 0 
CLOSH. or Funder; is 4 Di- or 34 yards long, 85 pound 
ſtemper in che Feet of Cattle, ta- weight. 
ken by ſome Cold, after a great Suffolk, Nnſlk, Efſex, 7 quar- 
heat or vchement Travel, which ters, 22 yards, 80 pour d. 
has ſtired the Blood, ſo as it goes | Worceſter, Coventiy, Hereford, 6 
down to the Feet, and it will quarters and an halt, 30, cr 33 
ſuddenly viſit ther Hoofs, that | yards, 78 pound. 
will fret, hurt, and pain them, Gloceſier, Can, Wilts, Somerſet, 
that they thall nat be able to cruſh | 7 quarters, 29 or 32 yards, 76 
that place. In order to the cure pound. N 
here i, if { be the Blood reſts | Suffolk,. Sorting, 6 quarters, 24 
nizh the Legs, above the Hoot, and 26 yards, 64 pound. 
yu ſhall then but chate the Beaſt Broad and narrow Torbſhires, 
often, and rub him hard, ro make 4 quarters, 24 and 25 yards, 30 
the Blocd retire; and if that pro- pound. | 


fit not, ou muſt launce his Feet; Juurtn, DunStable, Bridgewater, 


gently round, on the edges of his 7 quarters, 12 and 13 yards, 30 


and if che Blood be gone down]! Levonſhire Kerſies and Dozens, 
into the {150f, open it then a lit- 4 quarters, 12 and 13 yards, 13 
tle with a ſharp Knife, in the midſt, pound. 

under both the Claus; they laya. Chequer Kerfies, Greys ſtrip'd 
Tent rhercunto, of Linr, mixed and plain, 4 quarters, 17 and 18 
with Salt, Nettles, and Vinegar, 4 yards, 24 pound. 

and make him a buskin of Broom, | Penniſtons or Forreſts, 3 quar- 
if you can; avd let not his Feet | ters and an halt, 12 and 13 yards, 
come to any Water, till he be | 28 pound. LSE | 
well, but keep him dry in the] Sorting Penniſton, 6 quarters 
Stall; and care muſt be taken in] and an half, 13 and 14 yard:, 25 
the cutting of him, that the Blood | pcund. 00 

do iſſuc, for otherwiſe it will | Waſhers cf Lancaſhire, 17 and 
grow to fome Putrefaction, and fo | 18 yards, 17 pound. | 
Impsſtumate; tor which reaſon,, Sack of Wool, 364 pound. 


it muſt be opened and cleanſed | Tod 28 pound, ro 1 Sack 13 


well, and a cloth, ſteep d in Vine- | Tods, | 
car, Sur, and Oyl, bound thereto; } A Nale, 7 pound. 
aud in the end, take of od Greaſe, I Sack make 4 Standard Cloths, 
aud Deer- ſuet, melted together, 24 yards long, 6 and a half quarter 
an equal portion, and heal it there- wide, of 60 pound weight, calłd 
with, It the Blocd do fall to the | Sortiug-Cloths. | 
CLOVE; is a term uſed in 
muſt then pare the ends thereof, | Weights ; and in reſpett t) Wool, 
to the guick, and 10 let it bleed, | 7 pounds makes 4 Clove; but in 
that no Impoſtumation may be | ex, they allow 8 pounds of 
FL. Cicele and Butter to the Clove ; 
 CLOTH-MEASURE,; thus 31 Cloves, or 256 pounds to the 
it ſtands in the various parts of | Wey: In Suffolk, they allow 42 
„ floor thoſe Cloves, or 336 pounds ta 


Ergland. 2 | 
Kent, York, Reading Cloths ſix | the Wey, 


CLOVEN- 


CLO 
CLOVEN-PESIL; is a Diſ- 


eaſe in Lambs, who have their 


Pefil cloven; for which there is 
no other remedy, but to keep it 
clean, till it be big, and to anoint 


| 3 with Tar, and then to Kill him, 


or he will dye at lengrh. 
CLOVER-GRASS; hath ob- 
tained the name, and is eſteem'd 


the principal of Graſs, both for 


the great improvement it brings 
by tits prodigious Burden, and by 
the excellency of the Graſs or 
Hay, for Food of Cattle. A rich, 
light Land, that is warm and dry, 
is moſt proper for it; but it will 
alſo proſper, if ſown in any Corn- 
land, well Manur'd, or Soil'd, and 
brought into perfect Tillage; and 
old Land, be it coarſe, or rich, 
long Untilled, is beſt for Corn, 
and beſt, and moſt certain for 
Clover- Graſs; and when the Hus- 
bandman has corned his Land, as 
much as he intended, then it's to 


be ſown with Clover, in the pro- 


reſt ſeafon; but poor Lands 
will not do for it, unlefs Burnt, 
or Denſhired, Limed, Marled, or 
otherwife Manur's. ET 
An Acre of Ground, will take 
up ten pounds of Clover-gra(s-ſced'; 
but if it be husky, a true propor- 


W 


tion of it is to be found out ac- 


cording to the fowlneſs or clear- 
neſs you make it; but care muſt 
be had, that enough be fown, for 
the more there is, the better the 
Ground is ſhaddowed, and that 


the Seed be new, and of the firſt 


ſort. As for the time and man- 
ner of ſowing this Seed; when 


the Land is manur'd, firſt ſow. 


your Barley, or Oats, and Harrow 
them; then the Clover-Grats up- 
on the ſame Land, covered over 
with the fame Harrow, or Buſh ; 


bur the Corn muſt be thinner than 


ordinary ; and this about the end 


ry 
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but in caſe this Seed be to be ſaw. 
ed alone, the beſt time is about 
Michaelmas, when it will be more 
free from Weeds, than if ſown 
in the Spring, and will gain 3 
Head, and Strength enough to 
preſerve it felt againſt Win. 
ter. | | 
You may cut the firſt crop of 
Hay, about the midſt of My, 
which takes up more time an( 
labour to dry, than ordinary; but 
if it grow not too ſtrong, it will 
be excecdme rich and good, and 
feed any thing. The time od 
cutting it, is when it begins to 
knot; it may yield three ſuch 
crops in a Year, and after all, be 
Food for Cattle all che Winter, or 
until January, as you do with o- 
ther Ground. There mnſt be bur 
two crops expected, if the Secd 
be to be preſerved; and about a 
month after ir is in the Husk, it 
may be ripe, when 1t begins to 
change its colour, and the Stalk 
to dye, and turn brown; Cattle 
will eat the Stalk or Hawn, atter 
the Sced is Thraſhed out; but it 
roo old and hard, they will not ; 
and if after a two years ſtanding 
of Clover Grafs, you ſuffer the 
latter crop to ſhed its Seed, the 
Land will be new ſtor'd with Clo- 
ver, ſo that it need nor be con- 


verted to other uſes; and ſuch is 


the property of it, that when it 
has grown two or three ycars, it 
will fo frame the Earth, as to be 
very fit for Corn again. | 
As for the Graſs, one Acre of 
it, will feed as many Cows, as {1x 
Acres of other common Grafts"; 
the Milk will be much richer, 
more in quantity, and fatten well; 
the beſt way of feeding it, is to 
cut it dayly, as tis ſpent, and to 
give it the Cattle in Racks, under 
tome Trees, or in ſome Shed ar 


of March, and throughout A; 


Our-houſe ; for the Cattle will in- 
| | jure. 


1 
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jure it much with their Feet; 
Swine will alſo grow Fat, with 
what falls from the Racks, bur tis 
not good to let Cattle that are 
not us d to this Food, eat too li- 
berally of it at firſt; therefore 
ſome have preſcribed, to give a 
little Straw mixed therewith, in 
che beginning to them, or to Diet 
them as to the quantity. 

About the middle of March, 
thraſh and clean it from the Straw 
as much as may be; then beat the 
Husk again, being exceeding well 
dry'd in the Sun, after the firſt 
chraſhing, and ſo get out what 


Seed you can, or elſe Sun it in a 


hot and dry ſeaſon; then rub it, 
and it will yeild much. 
CLOUDS; as they vary in 
form alone, or motion, do indi- 
cate to us, the Weather we are to 
expect; and certain black Ones, 
appearing in a clear Evening, are 
undoubred ſigus of Rain to follow; 
or if black, blue, or green Clouds 
apear near the Sun, at any time of 


the day, or Moon by night, Rain 


uſually follows; alſo, in à fair 
day, if the Sky ſeem to be dapled 


with white Clouds, which is uſual- 


ly termed, A Makerel-Shy, it com- 
monly predicts Rain; when great 
black Clouds come out of the 


North, and when nearer, appear 


whitiſh, and the Seaſon be cold 
and dry, it ſignifies Snow or Hail; 
if the Clouds be very high, and 
move another way than the Wind 
blows, or than the other Clouds 
move, that are lower, the Wind 
either riſes, or is turned; and if 


they appear like Flocks of Sheep, 


or of a red colour, Wind alſo fol- 


lows; when ſmall waterith Clouds 
appear on the tops of Hills, it's a 
ſign of Rain to follow, more par- 


ticularly obſerv'd in Cornwal ; the 
like is obſervd of Roſemary- 
ping in Torkfhire, and many o- 
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ther places in Exgland: Clouds 
moving towards the Sun, denote 
Winds and Tempeſt ; their reſt- 
ing over the Sun, at Sun-xiſing, 
and making, as it were, an Eclipſe, 
pcrtend Winds, and if from the 
Sourh, Winds and Rain : If fin- 
ple Clouds fly apace in a clear day, 
Winds are expected from that 
Place, whence they come; when 
they grow and appear ſuddenly, 
bur the Air otherwiſe free from 
Clouds, it ſignifies Tempeſts at 
hand, eſpecially, it they appear 
towards the South, or Weſt. 

CLOUGH, or Draught; this 
is an allowance of two pound at 


every three hundred Weight, for 


the term of the Sale; that fo the 
Commodity may hold our, when 
Retail d. . | 
CLOYED, or Acclyd; is no 
other, than the pricking of an 
Horſe with a Nail in the Shooing. 
See Prich'd. _ e 
CLUSH, and Swollen Neck; is 
a Diſtemper in Cattle, cur'd in this 


manner; firſt, let the Beaſt reſt 
three or four days, then take 


Freſh-butrer, Honey, Hogs-lard, 
and Wax, all in equal quantities, 
melted together into a Salve, with 


which anoint the Place; alſo, if 


the Neck be ſwollen and raw, take 


Honey, Maſtick, and a little Freſh- 


butter, (without Salt) or freſh 
Swine's-greaſe, (without Salt) and 
boyling them all together, uſe it 
for an Oyntment: When tis put- 
fed up, ſwollen and raw, take 
Elicampane, well boyled, and 


ſtamped with Hogſgreaſe, Wea- 


ther Fat, Honey, Frankincenſe, 
and new Wax, blended together, 
and anoint the Place thete- 


COACH-HORSE; ro chuſe 


one for a Coach, which is calld, 


the Switt-draught, let his ſhape be 
| tall, broad, and well-furniſh'd, not 


grols 
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groſs with much Fleſh, but with 
the bigneis ot his Bones; his Neck 


| ſhould be ſtrong, his Breaſt broad, 
Chinc large, Limbs found and 


clean, and Hoots tough; and for 
this purpoſe, your large Engliſh 


Geldieigs are beſt, your Flemmſh 
Mares next, and your ſtrong Stonc- 


Horſes tolerable, They muſt have 
good Dreffing twice a Cay, Hay | 
and Provender their Belly-tull,an 


Litter enough to tumble in; they 
muſt be Waſhed and Walked it- 
ter Travel; for by reaton If their 
many occaſions to ſtand ſtill, they 
muſt be innur'd to all harduels, 


_ tho' it be very unwholſomc. Their 
beſt Food, is ſweet, Hay, or well 


dryd Beans and Oats, or Bean- 
bread: The ſtrength of their 
Shocs and the galling of their Har- 
neſs, ſhould be look d after, their 
Legs kept clean, eſpecially about 


their hinder Feet; and they muſt 


ſtand in · the Houſe warmly cloath- 


ed. | 


COALS-SMALL; they are 
wade of the Spray and Bruſh-wood 
which is ſtripped off trom the 
Branches of Coppice-wood, and 
which is ſometimes bound up in 


Bavins tor this uſe; tho' alſo it be 


as frequently Chared without bin- 


ding, and then tis calld, Coming 


it together. Tlus they place in 
ſome near Floor, made level, and 
free of incumbrances; where ſet- 


ting one of the Bavins, or part of 


the Spray on fire, two Men ſtand 
ready to throw on Bavin upon 
Bavin, as faſt as they take Fire, 
which makes a very great and ſud- 


den blaze, till all is burnt that 
Ties near the place; but e're they 


begin to ſet Fire, they fill great 


Tubs or Vellels with Water, which 
ſtand ready by them, and this is 


daſhed on with a great Dith or 


Scoop, ſo ſoon as cver they have 


thrown on all their Bavins, con- 


{ *nwally plying the great heap of 
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zlowing Coles, which gives a ſud- 


whilſt with a great Rake, they lay 
and ſpread it over, and ply caſt- 
ing Water ſtill on the Coal, which 


Men, with great Shovels, a third 
throwing on the Water; and this 
1s continu'd to be done, till ng 
more Fire appears, tho' they ceaſe 
not from being hot; then they 
Shovel them up ivto great heaps, 
and when throughly cold, pur 
them up in Sacks, for London; 
where they are ufed among 


greater Fire, and to temper and 
aueal their ſeveral Works: To fay 
nothing of the ordinary uſe d. 
them in Families, to kindle their 
Fires, when out. | 
COARD, fee Cord of Word, 
COASTING; upon the 
tranſplanting of a Tree, it figni- 
fies to place rhe ſame ſide of the 
Tree to the. South-Eaſt, Oc. as 
grew formerly that way, where it 
ſtood before, 
CCCK,; this Bird, in gencral, 
is the moſt Manly, Stately, and 
Majeſtical, of all other; being ve- 
ry tame, and familiar with Man, 
and naturally inclin d to live and 
proſper in Habitable-houſes: He 
is hot and ſtrong in the Act ot 
Generation, and will ſerve ten 
Hens very well; delights in open 
und liberal Plains, where he may 


ſtures, and under Hedges, that 
they may warm, and bisk them- 
ſelves in the Sun; Fer to be put 


Pav'd-courts, is moſt unnatural to 
them, neither will they proiper 


ſhape of a Dunghil- Cock, he inould 


be of a large and a wel- ed Bo- 


Rump, 


den ſtop to the tury of the Fire, 


are now perpetually turn'd by tuo 


divers Artinccrs, both to kindle 


lead forth his Hens into green Fa- 


up within Walled-places, or in 
therein. Now, in the choice and 


dy, long from the Hcad to the 


coc 


Rump, thick in the Garth, his 
Neck ſh uld e sen,, ldoſe, and 
erected up hie h, as the Foalcon, 
and (ther kirds (f prey are, his 
Kombwartles and Throat large, OT 
a great cempaſs, ragged, and voy 
Scurlet-red, his Eyes round aud 
great, the c ur anfwerable to 
the cclour of his Plume or Male, 
as ery with grey, red with red, 
and yellow with yellow; his Bill 
crooked, ſhurp or ſtrongly ſet on 
his Head, the cc lour ſutable to the 


colour of Featlicrs on his Head; 


his Mane or Neck-tcathers very 
long, bricht and ſhining, cover- 
ing from his Bead to his Shout 
ders; his Legs ſtrait, and of a 
ſtrong beam, with large long Spurs, 
ſharp and a little bendinę, and the 
colour, black, yellow, or brownith; 
his Claws, ſhort, ſtrong, and well 
wrinkled; his Tail long, and co- 
vering his B dy very cloſely; and 
tor the general colouts of a Dung- 
Iill-Cock, he ſhould he Red: He 
ſhould be valiant within his own 
Walk, aud it he be a little Rna- 
viſh, he is fo much the better; 
and he ſhould be often Crowing, 
and buſie in ſcratching the Earth, 
to find out Worms, and other 
Food, for his Hens. See Hens. 
COCKET T; this: is 2 Cu- 
ſtom-warrant, Wrote on a ſmall 
piece of Parchment, with the Seal 
of rhe Cuſtom-Houſe, given to a 
Merchant, upon Entry of his 


— 


Goods, certitying that the fame | 
| | 


are Cuſtom'd. 


COCK-FEEDING; when | 
a Cock is taken trom his Walk, he | 
is to be ied a month, before he 4 


Fight; for the firſt Fortnizhe, let 


him be fed with ordinary Wheat | 


bread, and be Sparred for four or 
five days that he hath been in the 


pen; bur then Spar him daily, or | 
every other day, till about tour | 
days betore he be ro Fight: The | 


lecond Fertnight, he is to be ted þ 
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with fine Wheaten-bread, knoded 
with Whites of Ez: s and Milk, 
every Meal have twelve picks or 
corns of Barley: The Water is 
nor to ſtand by him, for then he 
ill drink £50 much, but give him 


Water three or four times a day; 


it he be too high fed, ſtive him, 
ind give him a Clove of Garlick 
in a little ſweet Oy], tor ſome few 
days; it too low ted, then give 
him a Volk of an Egg, beaten and 
warm'd (till it be as thick as Trea- 
cle) with his Bread. Four days 
betore Fighting, let him have the 
Cock-Hyfop Violet, Strawberry- 
leaves, made ſmall, in Freſh-bur- 
ter; and the morning he 1s to 
Fight, put down his Throat a 
piece ot Fre ſh. butter, mixt with 
Powder of White-Sugar-Candy. 
COCKING-CLOTH,; this1s 
an Inſtrument, wherewith to take 
pheaſants; for which, take acluth 
of ccarſe Canvaſs, about an Ell. 
ſquare, which pur into a Tan-pir, 
to colour, and whzch will be ſoon 
done; then hem it about, and to 


cach corner of the Cloth, ſow a 


picce of Leather abour 3 inches 
ſquare, and put two Sticks to go 
croſswiſe, to keep it our, as A, B, 
C, D; and there muſt be a hole in 
the Cloth to look out of, as E, 
which this Figure deſcribes. 


And 
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And being provided with a ſmall 
ſhort Gun, when you are near 
enough, hold out the aforeſaid 
Cloth at Arm's-end, and put the 
Noſel of the Gun out of the hole, 
which ſerves as a reſt for the Gun, 
and fo let fly, and you will fel- 
dom miſs; for hereby, the Phea- 
ſants will let you come near them, 
and the Cocks will be ſo bold, as 


to fly at it. 
COCKPIT; this is a Place 


made for Cocks to Fight in, and 
conſiſts uſually of an Houſe or Ho- 


vel cover'd over; the place in 
which they Fight, is a Clod, that 
is, the green Sod; which is gene- 
rally made round, that all may 
ſee; and about which there are 
Seats or Places for the Spectators 
to fit, of chice heights, or more, 
one above, or wider than ano- 


ther. 


COCK-PIT-LAWS; in ſer— 
ting of a Cock, none are to be 


upon the Clod, but the two Set-. 
ters choſen for that end; and 
when the Cocks are ſet Beak to 


Beak, in the middle of the Clod, 
and there left by the Setters, it 
the ſer Cock do not ſtrike in 
counting Twenty, and fix times 


Ten and Twenty after all, then 
the Battle is loſt; if he ſtrike, 


then to begin the counting again. 


In Setting, if any offer a Mark to 
a Groat, or Forty Shillings to 
One, or Ten Pounds to Five Shil- 
lings; if any take the Wager, then bs 


the Cock is to be Set, and they 


are to Fight it out. Done and done 
is a Wager, or ſuſhcient Betting, 
when the Cocks are caſt on the 
Clod, or in Fighting. 


COCRRELz; is a young Cock, 


bred for Figliting. 


COCK ROAD S; chis is a ſort 
ot a Net, contriv d chietly for the 
raking of Woodcecks; the nature 


of which Eid, is to lie cloſe all 


| day under ſome Hedge, or ne: 


| 
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the Roots of old Trees, picking 
tor Worms under dry Leaves, and 
will nor ſtir, without being di. 
ſturb'd; neither does he ſee li: 
way well before him in the Morn. 
ing early; but towards Evening, 
he takes Wing, to go and get Wa. 
ter, flying generally low; and 
when they find any thoroughfare 
through any Wood, or range of 
Trees, they uſe to venture thro/; 
and therefore, the Cock-Road's ouyhr 
to be made in ſuch places, and 
your Cock-Nets planted according 
to the following Figure. 


D 
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Suppoſing then that your range 
of Wood be abour Thirty paces 
long, cut a Walk through it neat 
about the middle, about thirty fx. 
or forty foot broad, which muſt 
be directly ſtreight, with all the 
Shrubs and Under-wood carry d 
away; in like manner ſhould all 
the Boughs that hang over of 

8 FS 


of one's 
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{aid Walk be cut off; then chuſe 


== two Trees, oppoſite to each other 3 


as is repreſented in the Figure, 
marked A, B, and prune or cut off 
all the Front-boughs, to make way 
for the Net to hang and play; 
next provide two ſtrong Legs of 
Wood, which open or cleave ar 
the biggeſt ends, as marked C, D, 
the middle parts tye faft unto 
{ome Boughs of the Tree, as the 
Letters E, F, direct; and let the 
tops hang over, as G, H, repreſent; 
ou ſhould always have ready, 
good ſtore of Pullies, or Buckles, 
made of Glaſs, Box, Braſs, or the | 
like, acording to the torm defign- 
ed by the Figure, which ſhould 
be abonk the bigneſs of a Man's 


Finger, and faſten one at each 


| | end of the Perches or Legs G, NH, 


having firſt tyed on your Pnllies 


about the two Branches marked 3, 


4 certain 
Cord ofthe 
thickneſs 


little Fin- 
ger; and 
then tie an- 
other knot 
on the ſaid 
Cord, a- | 

bout che diſtance of . an hands- 
breadth, from the firſt knot mar- 
ed 4, and ſo let the two ends of 
the Cord hang down about a foot 
long, that therewithal you may 
taſten them to the Pullies, which 
are at the ends of the tWo Perches 
or Legs, as is marked by I, L, 
cloſe to the notches G, H; then 
clap into each Pulley, a ſmall 
Packthread,the end of each ſhould 
reach to the foor of the Trees, 
chat by the help thereof, you 
may draw up two ſtronger Cords 
into the ſaid Pullies where you 
hang the Net, and not be forced 

always to climb up into the 

. 1 


„ 


COD 

Laſtly, Provide a ſtand to lie 
conceal'd, about half a dozen 
Boughs pitched up together, may 
ſerve for that end, with a ſtrong 
crooked Stake forced into the 
Ground, juſt by the Stand, where- 
on taſten the Lines of the Net ; 
when tis drawn up, remember to 
tye a ſtone to the end of each of 
the two Cords, of about four or 
five pound weight apiece, that 
when you let go, the weight of 
the Stones may force down the 
Net with a ſtrong fall, and pull up 
both the Stones and upper part of 
the Net, cloſe to the Pullies J, L; 
the Stones are marked M, N, and 
the Figure repreſents the whole 
Net, ready for uſe: The ends cf 
both Lines muſt be drawn to your 
Lodge, or Stand, and wound twice 
or thrice about the cro»ked Stake, 
to prevent the falling of the Net, 
till ſome Game flies againſt it. 

COC RS-WA LR; j; the place 


— 


ſvuhere the Cock is bred, which is 


uſually a place that no other Cock 

comes to. „„ 
CODLING; is focall'd from 

the uſe it is put to; is very ne- 


ceſſary for the Kitchen, and makes 


— 


good Summer Cyder. 1 

COD sðS, or Stones Swelled ; in 
Horſes, comes feveral ways; ei— 
ther by ſome Wounds, or by the 
{ting of ſome venemous Creature, 
or by fighting of one Horſe with 


y another; or elſe, by mean of ſome 


evil Humours, which corrupt che 
mats of Blood, that fall down tothe 
Cods; ſometimes after Sickneſs, 


| or Surfeiting wich cold, and then 


it's a ſign of amendment: and 


| ſometimes, from having too much 


Seed. There are various cures 
for it; 1. Take Bole-4imuniac bea- 
ten into fine Powder, Vinezar and 
Whites of Eggs well beaten toge- 
ther, and anoint the part there- 
wich daily, till the Swelling be 
| avarcd 


C O1 


abated; and if it Impoſthumate, 


COL 


COD: SWOLLEN; when an 


where you find it to be ſoft, open Ox s Cod, by any chance wharty. 
it with an het Iron, or Inciſion- ever, is 3 wollen, you muſt anoint 


knife, if it break nor of it ſelf; 


and heal it up with green Oy nt- | three times a d 


ment. 2. If the Cnds are bitten, 
or bruis'd, ſo as to ſwell very 
much, wath and bath rhem well 
with warm Whey, Morning and 
Evening, for three or four days 
together, and atter it, anoint them 


with the "Oy! Or Oyntment of Pa- 


puleon, till you find the Swelling 
abated, keeping the Cods warm 


with a "Linnen-cloth 1, made like a 
Puxie, and drawn eaſily over them. 


it you find the Swelling abarcd, 
chen 
Soap and Brandy to it, very hot, 
which nit the ſtrings of his Cods 
together again; bur if ſo torn, as 
to be paſt cure, Geld him. 3. You 
may, tor this purpoſe, as well as 
for all manner of other Bruiſes in 
any part of the Body; make a 
xth of two quarts of the ſtrongeſt 
Ale that can be got; 
over the Fire, in a lar: de Skiller, | 
and put thereto, two handstul ot 
the Rind or the Blackberry- buſh, 
and let it 1: mper away, till it come 
to 2 quart; then ſtrain it forth, 
2nd bath the grieved part Night 
and Morning with it, very hot, 
and heated very well in by the 
Fire; then dip 2 Tine th in 
tlie lame, and bind it up hat 
When ou h nave . e 100 Off che 
Eat k tov 
gather ©) for ch. os che beſt. 
7 CO IL IN 7 of the Stud; is to 
ke choice of an Horie, which 
by no Cars ul be done too 


e. Ty: tor eme Fortes will flew 
their beſt hape AC TWO Or threc 
Years ld, and loſe at four; others 


noi tilt five; nay, fix; but then 
ever kecp it; ſome ag ain, i do 
their bett Bin work at fix or ſe- 
ver e. rs Vid; Others, not till þ 
£1, i) „ tie. 


ap ply the common Ch. e of 


| 


vinch tet | per, 


1 


thick or thin; 


may imagin'd to be of « 


him with west Cre um, at the leaſt 
lay; and it it donor 
fall, chen take Wall-carth and diſ- 
| ſolve; it into Vinegar, and the Duns 
of an Ox, and bath them therc- 
with : Others hold it a natural Re- 
medy, tor the Dung of a Dog to 
cure this Swelling, or that in the 
Pille, if they be often rubbed 
witz it. 

COKE; is pit-coal, or Sen- 
coal, burned or covered in the na- 
ture of Charcoal. 

COLD; is produced from the 
moiſtneſs of the Air, and want of 
the Sun, which doth naturally bind 
and cengeal all wateriſn and 
moiſt Bodies. 


COLD, or Poge in an Horſe's. 


Head; is gotten by means and 
ways unkn: 2Wn, acccrding to the 
Temper and Conſtitution of an 
Horſc's Body; and the beſt Kec- 
cannot warrant his Horle 
trom this Infirmity ; now, accord- 

ing to the cold which he has taken, 

is new or old, great or i mall, ac- 
cording as the Humours do abound 
in his Kead, and thoſe Rumours be 
{o is the Diſcaſe 
more or leſs dangerous. It he 
hath bur a _new-raken cold, he 
will have tmal Kernels, like Wax- 


13 kernels, under his Caul, about the 


but if he 
then his e 
longe 

date: His Cold may be alſo new, 


roof of his Tongue; 
hath great oncs, 


it you find him rattle in the Head, 


void thin Matter out of his Note 
or Eyes, or if he hold down Eis 
Hcad in the Manger, or when he 
Drinks, his Water comes up again 
out of his N: ſtrils, or it he chews 
maccrative Stuf between his Teeth; 
but if he caſts foul ſtinking Mat- 


ter out ot his Noſe, and Coughs 
gricvoully, 
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grievouſly, it's a fign he may have | 


the Glaunders, or Conſumption 0 

the Lunge. Multitudes of Receipts 

there are, ſor the cure of this Di- 

ſtemper; but to ſelect a few. Firi t, 

For the taking away ot the Poze 

or Rattling in the Head, how vio- 
lent ſoever, without giving any 
inward Medicine: Take a ſmall 
quantity of Freſh-butter, and of 
Brim{tone, finely powdred, which 
work together, till they become 
one entire Body, and of a decp 
yellow, Gold- colour; then take 
two long Gooſewing-feathers, and 
anoint them herewith to the very 
Quills, on either ſide; which done, 
rowl them into more ot the Pow- 
der of Brimſtone, and ſo put them 
up into either Noſtril one, and at 
the But-end of the Quil put a! 
ſtrong Packthread, which mult be 

ſaſtned over his Pole, like to the 

Hcad-ſtall of a Bridle, and Ride 

him moderately atter it, about an 

hour; and this will provoke him 

to ſnort and ſnuffle out of his 

Noſe and Head, much of conzeal- 

ed Filth, which is in his Head; 
then tye him to the Rack for an 
hour aſter, and this will Purge his 
Head very clean; then draw cut 
the Feathiers, and he will do well, 
keeping him warm, and giving 
him Maſhes, and white Water for 
tour or five days together: Bur for 
an inward Medicine, an handful 
ct Tyme, boyled in a quart of 
{rang Ale, till it comes to a pint, 
then ſtrained, and two Spoonstul 
ot ordinary Treacle added there- 
unto, and given bloodwarm, will 


9 


do. 2, For a new taken Cold, 


Water and Salt well brewed toge- 
ther, and given the Horſe blood- 
warm, is good. 3. To cure a 
long- taken one, tho' acccmpany'd 
with a dry Cough, Sc. Take of 
the Conſerve of Elicampane three 


COL 
a pint and an half of ſweet Sack, 
and give it him in the Morning 
faſting; Kide him gently a lictle 
after; and this repcat, as you fec 


occafion. 4. For the ſtoppage in 
the Head, when chat the Horſe 
voids Furh and ſtinking Matter 
our of his Noe; take of Au jpeg- 
mentum and itefot, made into 
Powder, ct each two drains, with 
Venice Turpentine, work. them into 
a ſtiff Paſte, and make them into 
{mall Cakes ot che breadth of Six- 
pence, and dry them a little, one 


ot Coles cover'd with a Tuunel, 
and fo tume him, nor only during 
his raking his Phytick, but at o- 
ther time. 
boned, rowl'd up in Tar, and given 
che Horſe down ins Throat, is 
very good, not only for Cold, but 
dry Cough, thorrneſs of Breath, 
Purſneſs, c. as well as many o- 
ther things, not every where 10 
eaſily to be had. 6. For a det- 
perare dry Cough, take a pitt ot 
burne Sach, Sallet-l, and 6. d- 
wine Vineg-r, of both a quarter of 
4 pint, of Len teumn, Curinerich, 
long Pepper, ard L qu iſb, of early 
a Spooniul in Puder, and in; 
mixed together, g ve it hin half 
at one Niſtril, and halt at an- 
other, and do this twice a weck, 
Ride him after it, et him bait two 
hours, and keep his Hcad and 
Breaſt warm. 7. Fer a fried 
long Cough, take three heads of 
Garlick, and roatt them on Em- 
bers, then m them wich Three 
Spooustul of Tur, as much Poz der 


campane, Feng Cecitim, and Cultt/Hins 
ſeeds, made int) Paſte, and eive 


8. Nothing betcer for a dry Cough 
or rotten Lings, than El'c:mpane, 


quarters of an ounce, diflolve it 


Bim ſtene: fi we, Liquorifh, Fennels 
| NI ſeeds, 


3 .. ²˙ —(? . . TI" 
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ot which put into a Chafing-diſn 


5. A Red-herring un- 


Sugar, and halt a pound of F. 
rede, then Witn Anniſeeds, Eli- 


as much at once as a Duck's Egg. 
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feeds, and Linſeed, of each an 
_ ounce, and of clarity'd Honey one 
pound, work the Powder and 
theſe together, and to a pint of 
- tweer Wine, put two ounces of 
thele; give it him Morning and 
Evening, ride him atter it, and 
let him haſt one hour after Riding. 


9. To break a feſter'd Cold, or 


dry up Glaunders, c. Take a 
pit of Verjuice, and put to it fo 
much ſtreng Myſlrd made with 
Whitewine negar, as will make 
it ſtrans; then take an ounce of 
Rt Allum in Powder, and as you 
give ſchis to the Horſe, as you fill 
the Hern, put in ſome of the Al- 
lum, and give him part at both 
Nottrils, but eſpecially at that No- 
ſtril wich runs moſt, and ride 
im after it, aud fer him up warm, 
and give no cold Water, but with 
Exerciſe. 10, To cure a Cold 
and Surteit, take two handsful of 
/z[lhws, one of Sellandine, one 
of Herb of Grace or Rue, a pint of 
Hemp/eed, beaten very fine in a 
Mortar; chop the Herbs, and boil 
them in two quarts of Water to 
one quart ; then put into it a piece 
ot Butler, and give it him lake- 
warm, and 10 order as a Horſe 
ſhould atter Drinking. 11, A 
Cou , or Gianders is cur'd, by 
taking a little handtul of Box, cut 
very mill, then an ounce of Li- 
4 hoate n, and an ounce of 


11 
42 


Auniſea beaten, boyl them all in 
4-ovarr ct, Ale or Beer, to a pint 
and a charter; then pur a 
ror Of a pint of good Sallad-Oyl, 
aid a quarter of a pint. of Treacle 


* 
_ "Dx 5 


and gie it him all at once, and 


ter: keep lim warm cover'd four 
er five davs, and give him a Maſh 
abet two. nears atrer the Drink. 
d acer ove days, you may Ride 
Im ers der. tely; and it vou find 
le rcqnites the ſame Drink again, 


quar- | 


ide hm moderately a Mile or bet- 


COL 


you may may give it him. 12. To 
make Balls tor a Cold, take about 
a quarter of an ounce of Cloves, 
one ounce of the Flowers of Roſe- 
mary, or Leaves dry'd, made into 
Powder, two ounces of red Tay, 
two ounces of Fengreeh, 2 ounces 


Coltsfoot, two of Engliſh Hoey, 
with a little Malt-fower, work 
them up into a Paſte, and make 
Balls thereof, and give the Horſe 
two of them at a time Faſting, 
for three Mornings together, with 
Exerciſe after it. 13. A mill 
excellent Remedy for a dry husk- 
inz Cough, or Conſumption ot 
the Lungs, is, to take about three 
ounces of the Far of Ruſty-Bacyn, 
two ounces of Tur, one ounce and 


an ounce of the Flower of Brin: 
ſtone, which muſt be all work 
up together in a ſtiff Paſte, with a 
little Whaet-flower ; a Ball or two 
given the Horſe for three ſuccel- 
five Mornings, and reſt him two 
or three days, if need be, and re- 
pear them again. Laſtly, For a 
Summer Cold, or when you find 
4 Horſe doth nor fill himſelf, bur 
looks gaunt and thin, diflolve a- 
bout a quarter of a pound of Re 
Stone Suzar in a pint of Sack over 
the Fire, and when it's indiffe- 
rent cold, put into it two Spoon!- 
ful of the beſt Sallet- O) you can 
get, and give it him jukewarm, 
and ride him afterwards, ordcr- 
ing him ſo as vou do Sick Horſes, 
with Maſhes, Eurſtea Oats, and 
warm Water. 
of Roſes, and Juice of Liquoriſh, ot 
each four ounces, Hrgreſſeed, O rains 


C Hues, Ginger, Gentian, Birthwort- 
79, Anniſeed, and C71 [ inderſced, 


herd Ingredients into Powder, and 


| ive the whole to the Sick Horie 
1 | in 


of Diapente, two of the Syrrup of 


an halt of good Honey, and halt 


Laily, take Honey 
of Paradiſe, Cummninſeed, Cinnamon, 


of eich tow drams; reduce all the 
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in a pint of hitewine, with fix 


ounces of Cardaus Benedictus War | 


ter. ROE 
COLE, or CAULY-FLOWEKR 
this is an excellent Planr, and de- 
ſerves place in the Kirchen-Gar- 


den; their Seeds may be flown in 


Auguit, and they carefully pre- 
ſerv'd over the. Winter, or elſe 


they may be raiſed into hot Beds 


in the Spring; and when they 
have indifferent large Leaves, re- 
mov'd into good Lands, prepared 
tor that end; tho the beſt way is 
to dig ſmall Pits, and fill them 
with rich light Mould, wherein 
the Coleffower muſt be planted, and 
atterwards caretully watered ; 
thoſe that are of one growth, 
uſually flower about a time, to pre- 
vent which, ſome of the Plants 
may be removed once a Fortnight, 
tor to three or four times, as a 
Man pleaſes; and fo they may be 
ad ſucceſſively, one after ano- 
ther; or elſe the Flower may be 
cur off, before it is fully ripe, 
with a long ſtalk, and fer in the 
Ground as tar as may be, and it 
will retain its ripening ; 


| watering, leaſt it wither. 


COLE-FIRE; is a parcel of” 


fine Wood fer up tor Sale or uſe, 


containing, when it 1s burnt, a | 


Load of Coals. 

COLESEED, as alſo Rape- 
{ecd, is eſteemed a very good piece 
of Husbandry, and improvement 
of Land; and the fame are ro be 
{own more eſpecially in Marſh or 
Fen Land, or newly recover'd Sea- 
Landsz or, indeed, any other 


Land that is Rank and Fat, whe- 


ther Arable, or Paſture. The firſt 
hort is the beſt, and the biggeſt 
and the faireſt alſo, ſnould be 
got, which muſt be dry, and of a 
ear colour, like the heſt Onion- 
ſced; the fame being uſually 


<5 ——_ 


Buſhel, more or lets. 


but it | 
muſt be ſhaded, and have ja little 


EDL © 
brought from {land : It's to be 


{own about Midſummer ; the Land 
firſt ro be Ploughed very well 


and laid even and fine, About a 
Gallon will ſerve an Acre, ard 
the Seeds ſhould be mixt with 
ſomewhar elſe, es has been ſaid 
under Clover-graſs, tor the more 
cven diſperſing of it. It's time to 
Reap, When the one half of the 
Secds:begins to look brown; which 
muſt be done, as uſually is done 
by Wheat; and two or three 


| handstul of ir, to he laid together 


till it be dry, which will be near 
a Fortnight before it be throughly 


done; it muſt neither be troubled 


nor turned, left the Seed be ſhed; 


it muſt thercfore be gathered in 


Sheets, or the like, and fo car- 


ried into the Barn, or Floor, that 


which is very large, to be immedi- 
ately Threſhed our, 
It this Seed be good, it will 
bear Five Quartcrs on an Acre, 
and is worth terry Shillings per 
It's uled to 
make Oyl thereot, and fits Land 


for Corn, c. 


COLEWORT S; See Cab. 
bage. 

COLLAR; is wliat thev put 
about the Draw or Cart Horſe's 
Neck; being made of Canvas and 
Leather, ſtuffed wich Straw, or 
Wool, 3 

COLLAR, in Wreſtling ſig- 


nifies, to fix or hold on the Ad- 


verſary's Collar. 

COLLOUR Strangers Goods; 
is when a Freeman or Denizon, 
permits a Foreigner to Enter Goods 
at the Cuſtom-Houſe in his Name, 
whereby the Foreigner, who in 
many caſes, ſhould pay double 


| Duty, by being Enter'd in the 


Name of a Freeman, pays but fin- | 
gle Duty; againſt which, chere 
are many ſevere Laws, 
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COLOURS of a Horſe; they 
are thee that follow, with the 
Explanation of ſuch as ſeem ob- 
cure, 1. White. 2. Black. 3. Sad 
Iron-grey, which is Black, with 
tips of the Hairs whitiſh. 4. Grey, 
is a darkiſn White, 5. Dark or 
black Bay, a deep-colour'd brow- 
niſh Red; a Cheſnur colour. 6. 
Bay, a light whitiſh brown Red. 
7, Fleabitten, white, ſpotted all 
over with {ad reddiſh Spots, grey 
icabitten. 8. Dapple grey, 1s 4 
ligi-ercy ſpotted, cr fhaded with 
A decper s rey. 
Alisht bay, ſpotted with a deeper 
colour. 10. Dun, is alight Hair- 
colour, next unto a white. 11. 
Mouic-dun, isa Mouſe-colour. 12. 
Sorrel, is lighter than a licht-bay, 
inclining to a yellow. 13. Bright- 
Sorrel, is lighter than the former. 
14. Rount, is a kind of a Fleſh- 
colour, or a bay intermixt with 
late and grey; a Roan-colour. 
15. Grivel, is a light Rount, or 
I, 4c Heth colour, 
lierte of two colours, as ſome 
part of him White, and the other 
parts Bay, Iron-grey, or Dun-co- 
6 5 1 

COLTS; in order to tame 
tlicke unruly Animals, from the 


time they have been firſt wean'd. 


when Foals, make them familiar 
t you; and fo, Winter after 
Winter (in the Houſe) uſe them 
to familiar Actions, as Rubbing, 
C:;,wing, Haltcring, leading to 
Water, taking up bis Feer, knock- 
lg his Hocts, and the like; anc 
1% break him to the Saddle; the 
u ſt tine is at three years Old, o: 
{ ur t the utmoſt; but he tliat 
h.s tlre patience to fee his Horſe 


at tui ave, Inall be jure to have 


him et longer continnance, anc 
Jets ſubz.& ro Diſcaſe or Infirmit) 
and much hardier. Now, in or- 
der to Bridle and S.Gdic 3 Colt. 


9. Dable-bay, is 


16. Pybald, a 


| make him myſt familiar. | 
thus Sadled ard Bridled, lead hin 


| 


COL 
when he is made a little gentle, 
take a ſweet watering Trench, 
waihed and annointed wich Ho- 
ney and Salt, which put into lis 
Mouth, and ſo place it, that it 
may hang about his Tuſh; chen 
offer him the Sadle, but with that 


caretfulneſs, that you do not at- 


frighr him therewith , ſuffering 
him to tinell at it, to be rubbed 
with it, then to feel it; then, in 
the end, to fix it on, and gutt it 
tiſt, and at what part and motion 
he ſeems moſt coy, with that 
Being 


forth to Water, bring him in + 
gain, when he has ſtood a little 
Rein'd upon the Trench, an hour 
or more, take away the Bridle 
and Saddle, and let him go to hs 
Meat, till the Evening; when, you 
cre to lead him forth as betore; 
and when he is ſet up gently, take 
off his Saddle, and Drelts him, 
Cloathing him for all night. Nos, 
the way to make him endure the 
Saddle the better, is to make it 
tamiliar to him, by clapping the 
Saddle with your Hand as it ſtands 
upon his Back, to ſhake it, and 
{way np'n it, co dangle the Stir- 
rups by his Sides, to rub them on 
Ins Sides, to make much ot him, 


and to be familiar with all things 


abour him, as ſtraining the Croo- 
per, faſtening and looſening the 
Girts, and taking up, and letting 
out of the Stirrups. Then, tor 
the Mouthing ot him, when he 
will Trot with the Saddle obedi- 
ently, you ſhall wath a Trench ot 
a full Mouth, and put the fame 
into his Mouth, throwing the Reirs 
(ver the tore part cf the Saddle, 
ſo that the Horte may have a tull 


feeling thercof; then put on 4 


Martingal, buckl'd at ſuch a length, 

chat he may no more than tee i, 

when he jerkech up his Head 
1 | 1 


knen 


ff 


COL | COM 

then take a broad piece of Lea- { Swim him now and then will not 
cher, which put about his Neck, be amits: Bur che beſt of Curcs is, 
and make the two ends thereof to give hnim a Mare, and to Swim 
faſt, by platting, or otherwiſe, at | him atter it, 
the Withers, and the middle part COLUMBINES, % e, 
before his Weaſand, about two | there are divers of them; the dou- 
handsful below the Throple, be- | ble ones being of tour Colours, 
twixt the Leather and his Neck, ; blue, white, purple, and red ; and 
Ice the Martingal pats, ſo that when be double merted ones with the 
at any time he ſhall offer to duck, | heels inwards, are allo various in 


or throw down his Head, the Ca- their Colours: Bur there arc dou— 


zevon being placed upon rhe ten- ble Roſe ones, that have no hecle, 
der Griſtle ot his Noſe, may cor- only they land on their Stalks, 
rect and puniſh him, which will ; ike little double Roſes, and the 
make him bring down his Head, ! degencratc ones are like tlicte, on- 
and faſhion him to an abſolute | Iy che outermoſt larger Leaves, arc 
Rein; then Trot him abroad, and commonly of a purple; bur the 
if you find the Reins or Mortin- | ftingice Flowers of tlie ,, 
gal grow flack, ſtraiten them; tor | have long yellowith licels, ad- 
where there is no feeling, there is ö dow'd red, . 

no vertue. See Bacbing. | They Flower inthe end of g: 
'COLT-EVIL;, is a Diſeaſe | when tew other Flowers thew 
chat is ſubject both to Horſe or | themlelycs, and all bear Sccds, but 
Gelding z coming to the former ſuch Flowers us come of a felt co- 
by an unnatural ſwelling oft che | lour ſhould be nipt off, and only 
Yard and Cods, procceding of | variegarcd ones left rSced,which 
Wind, filling the Arterics, and | being town in April, in the Nur- 
hollow Sinew or Pipe of the Yard, ſery, will bear the ſecond year, 
or elfe through the abundance ot } the beſt whereof is to be remov'd 
Sced; and to a Gelding, tor lack into the Garden, and the reſt 
of natural Heat to expcl their | thrown away, fo as that they do 
Seed any tarther. There are di- | not incumber rhe Ground, 

vers things very good fer this Di-f COMB, in ſome places it is 
ſtemper, ſuch as the Juic? of Rue | ſaid to be a Valley between Hills; 
mixed with Honey, and boyled in | whereas in othertome, ic implies 
thgſereaſe, B.y-leaves, with the | a Hill or Plain between a Val- 
Powder of Fingrecum added there- | ley, EVE 
unto, with which they do anoint! COME, is the ſmall Fibres or 
and ſheath the part affected. A Tails of Milt, . 

loft Salve, made of the Leaves of | COMETS, or Bl ez ing- Stars; 
bitiny, and the Herb Art, ſtamped | they arc unuſual and extraordina- 
with Whitewine, is pr per tat fry Appcarances, and ſometimes 
the Sore, the ſhearh allo muſt be Þ prognultick preat Rains to ſuc- 
waſhed clean with Iukewarm Ve- | ceed, as it was after the Comer 
gr, and the Yard drawn out and | 584, inſomuch, that ir was then 
waſhed too, and the Horic Rode | believed a ſecond Deluge, or Uni- 
every day into fome deep running | verſal Flood, to have been pre- 
Water, roifing him to and tro, to | pared for the Drowning of the 
allay the heat of his Members, till | whole World: At other times, 


the Swelling be vaniſhed, and to | Brea Hears and Drought have fol- 
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low'd, as did the next Summer 


be ſaid, but this is enough to our 


days; and he who had the Go- 


ry; fo were Slebach in Pembroke- 
hire, and Shengay in Cambridge- 
ſhire, Commandvrics, in the time of 


Fun in Torbſhi re. 


more than a Trade oi Buying and 
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Seal of England, directed to Five, 


quire into the Particulars of a 


COM 


after the Comet in Fanury 1472, 
which was ©! rhat ſtrength and 
vehemency, thar the Fire burſt 
out in ſome placcs ; to ay no- 
thing of morcal Maladies, loath- 
ſom Sickneſics, c. More might 


purpoſe. 

COMMANDRY ;wasa Man- 
nor or Chief Mcjjage, with Lands 
and Tenements appertamins ther- 
unto, belonging to the Friory ot 
St. Johns of 7eriſalem, in tormer 


verument of any fuch Mannor, 
or Houſe, was call'd Commander, 
who could not diſpoſe of it, but 
to the uſe of che Priory, only tak- 
ing rhence his. own Suſtenance, 
according to his degree, who was 
uſually a Brother to the ſame 
Priory. New Eagle, inthe Coun- 
ty of Lincoln, was, and is call'd, 
The Commandiy of Eagle, and did 
ancienrly belong to the ſaid Prio- 


the Knights Templers, from whom 
theſe, in many places of England, 
were calld Temples, as Temple- 
Pruere in Lincolnſhire, Temple New- 


COMMERCE; implies no 


COMMISSION »f Bankrupt :| 


2 Commiſſion trom under the Great 
or more Commiitioners, to en- 


Man's Circumitances, that is failed, 
or Broke (as we call it.) Theſe 
Commulioncrs are to act accord- 
ing to certain Statutes, made in 
chat behalf; as 34 and 35 Ven. 8. 


| £41nſt Creditor, to take leſs than 
due, and to procure longer time 


Parliament, that exhibited Bill a. 


6]: — 1 — 


COM 
Who may be Bankrupts. 


All Pperſons (by the Statutes a. 
bove) uting Trade, by way of 
Bargain, Exchange, Barter, Chie— 
villance, or otherwiſe, in Grot, 
or Retail, or fcekins Trade, o 


| Living by Buying, or Selling, Sub— 


jet, or Denizon, Scrivener, Ce. 
that obtains Protection, unleſs by 


In 


ot payment, than was given at 
the time of the Original Contracts, 
or being indebted 100 J. or more, 
(hall not pay, or compound for 
che fame, within fix Months after 
due, and the Debtor be Arreſted 
for the ſame; or within fix Monchs 
aitcr an Original Writ, ſucd cut 


co recover the ſaid Debt, and no- 


rice thereof given to him, or left 


in Writing at his Dwelling-houfe, 


or place of Abode; or being Ar- 
reſted for Debt, ſhall after“ 
Arreſt lie in Priſon two Months, 
or more, upon that, or any other 
Arreſt or Detention in Priſon tor 


Debt: Or being Arreſted for 100 “. 


or more, of juſt Debt, ſhail at 
any time after ſuch Arreſt, cſcape 
cut of Priſon, or procure his Eu— 
lar gement, by putting in common 
or hired Bil, ſhall be accounts 
and adjudged a Bankrupt; except 
as by Stat. 14 Car, 2. c. 24. ſuch 


| as have Stock in the Eaſt- India, 


or Royal-Fiſhery, or Guinea Com. 


panies, who ſhall not be eſteemd 


Merchant or Trader, 
Commiſſioners, bow to act. 


Commiſſioners, in the Commut- 


ſion of Bankrupt, may (by the 


c. 4. 13 Elix. c. 7. 1 Fac. l. c. 18. Majority) withih fix Months, con- 


21: Fac, 1. c. 19. 14 Car. 2. c. 24. 


for the Relief or Creditors. 


\ 


* 


vey all Lands, Cc. to the ute of 


the Creditors, unleſs remainder be 
dV Rn We 1 | in 
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Or Water, 


COM 
in the King, by his Gift; and they 


may ſell what the Bankrupt poſ- 


ſeſſetli as owner, tho' fold before, 


Oc. 


may Authorize to break open 
Houſe, Shop, Trunk, (Fc. and 
ſeize. 

Commiſſioners (as alive) may 
examine Offenders on Interroga- 
tories, and alſo the Wife o che 
Bankrupt. 

_ Commiſſioners may aſſign Debts 
due, or to be due, and properly 
alter, as if made to them. 

Commiſſizners ( as atorefaid |) 
may examine the Bankrupt on 
Oath, and on notice thrice at his 
Houle, to be declared a Binkrupt, 


and on five Proclamatic us Or, ap- 


pearing, to be Appreliendeq. 
Commiſſioners may proceed to 

Execution, on Death, after Com- 

miſſion, and befc re Diſtribution, 


Com ROers bei 10% Sued, M45 


plead this eneral Hive, and give 
the Statute in Evidence. | 
Commiſſicuers may conmmir fuch 


as 1c{ufe to anſwer fully. 


-Coimmiiftc ners to allo w. Charzes 


to Witnefſes ſent for. 
Commithoners to dec'are (on re- 
queſt) ans veſtowinzof Batikrupts 
Money, Cc. | 
© mnitfioners to ſee that Cre- 
ator be rchev'd pro: Rata, with- 
OUT regard to gicater or leſler Se- 


curry. 
'& mmmiſſio ns of Bankrupr ro be | 


ſacd d torth wichin five years after 
being a Bankrupt, aud any Credi- 
Br, within tour months after the 
SR, and until Diſtribu- 
n, may partake paying are of 
Cha FL ES. . 
COMM ON: 151 

| where: It 


niſies bas Sail 


comm-n to this or that Town, or 
Lorditip, as Common of Paſture, 
Common of Filluag, Ge. And 


Commiſſioners (as aloreſaid) 


the uſe is 


ther Man's. Land; to hit 


| able; 
own Fields 55 11 they ſtray into the 


COM 


Common i is divided duc | Comm: v1 


in groſs, Co/4 mt A} Mit; Ci 
M511 g Nt * ag Canon by 
way Gt Nei tbourligood ;. 1. % 
nu, i 2700 15 is a lib rc to it; 
Cuimmon ak 2 that is, Wichcur 
any Land or Tencingnt, - in. ano- 


nicit tor 


Life, or ta him and his Hers; 


and it is commonly patled by 
Deed or Grant, er. Specialty. 
2. Common Aptend int. ON Common 
Appturteno il, are inn mnier con- 
tounded, and ME GO d to ben 
liberty (44 "Ca minn, ppertaining 
o, or depending en fach or fuch 
4 Free e-hold, vhick Conumon mut 


be ta n with Beufts comm: n a 


ds Horſes, Oren, Kine, aud Sheep, 
being accounted fieteſft tor : he | 
Plowman ; and not ot Goars,Geele 


and Hos; but ſome e:{ttin wth 
them thus, That Common Apprirfe- 
nant may be ſevered trom the Land 
whereto it pertains, bur nat Cn. 
mm Apperd.mt. 3. Common by 
real. n of Neighbourho d, is a li- 
berty that the Tenants 'of one 

Lond in one Town have ng Com- 
mon, with the Tenants of an ther 
Lord in another Town ; and thoſe 
that claim this kind of Common 
(wich is uſually calt'd Intercom- 
moiting) may not put their Cattle 
into the Common ot the other 
Town, tor then they are diſtrain- 
hut turning chem! into the ir 


Neighbour Conmmin, they muſt be 


ſuffered. | 

COM MOTE (8r.Crmmwd;) 
inWyes is a Cautred or e 
containing fifty Villas e. Wales 
Was ancienthj divided into three 
Provinces, North-Wales, Sourh- 


ale. 55 


into Commotes : The Word ſig- 


' nifics alto a great Scigniory, and 


M 4 Many 


and Wejt-Wales : and each 
of theſe again were Subdivided 
into Cantreds, and every Cantred 


OY 


CON 
many include one, or divers Man- | 
nors. | | 

COMMULATION; See 
 B-rter, 
COMPANY of Merchants , 


they are either, 1. Companies in 
ſoynt- Stocks, 6ro2nlir d and Eaſl- 
Indi: Company; or, 2. Regulated 
Companies, as thoſe of Turkey, 
F. IH land, Hamburg, and Muſcouy | 
C mpanics. | 

COMPOSITION. by Com- 
poſition, in the way of Trade, is | 
ment, when a Debter cannot pay 
his whole Debt, he agrees with 
the Perſon to whom he owes Mo- 
ney, to take part in lea of che 


whole Debt; for which part he 


obtains a Receipt in full, as for 


the whole Debt; ard this Money | 
is ſeid to be paid by Compori- 
wo. 

COMPOUND-ELOWERS.; this 
the Fl riſts call thiole thet conſiſt 
of Leaves and 2 Trunk of ſmall 
Threads, and Compound-leayes 
are tuch as are th reer four toge- | 
ther. 

CONEY, or Rabet the n. 
ture ot this little Animal is ſuch, 
that ſhe begins to breed at a year 
old, bears at leaſt ſeven times in a 
year, if it Litters in March, car- 
ries young in her Bully thirty days, 
and as foon as ſhe has Rinnel'd, 
z0cs to Buck again; reither can 
they ſuckle their y ung, till they 
have been with Buck. 


They may be Fept as well tame 


as wild, and above all other Beaſts 
delight in Impritonment and Soli- 
tarinets; they are violently hot N 
in the Act of Generation, pertor- ; 


ming it with fuck vigour and ex- : 
ects; that they Swosn, and he in ; 
| 5 


I tances a good pace after the 
det d is done. Ihe Malts are gi- 
ven doo mich to Cruelty, aud 


veudd kill the ycung Ones they 


* 


CON 
come at, whence it is, the Fe- 
males after they have Kinnel'd 
hide their Young, and clofe up 
the holes, ſo that the Buck may 
not find them. They incrcale 
wondertully, brinking forth every 


month; cherefore when they are 


kept tame in Boxes, they muſt be 
watched, and as ſoon as they have 
kennel'd, put to the Buck; tor 
otherwiſe they will mourn, and 
hardly bring up their Young. 
Now, the Boxes in which tame 
Conics ſhould be kept, are to be 
made ot thin Wainſcot-boards, 
ſome two foot ſquare, and one 
foot high; and that ſquare muſt 
be divided into four Rooms; a 
quarter with open Windows of 
Wyre, through which the Concy 
may feed; and a lefs Room wich- 
ouc light, wherein the may Lodge 
and Kinnel, and a Trough, wherc- 
in may be put Meat, and other 
Neceflaries for her, belore cach 
or them; and thus may be mage 
Box upon Box in divers {toric:, 
keeping the Bucks by themi. Ive, 
and the Doe's fo like wiſe, except 
it be ſuch Does as hive nor bred, 
with which you may let a Buick 
lodge. Further, when a Doc hes 
Kinnell'd one Neft, and chen Rin- 
nelld another; the firſt muſt bc 
taken from her, and be put tage- 
ther in a ſeveral Bos, zmongſt 
Kabbers of their own Age, pro- 
vided the Box be not peſtered. 
but that they have eaſe and li 
berty. 1 Tic 
For the choice of theſe tame 
rich Comes, there is nv need t“ 
look to their ſhape, but to their 
richneſs ; only the Bucks mutt bc 
elected by rhe largeſt and richeſt 


Conies that can he got; and that 


Skin is cfteem'd the richeſt, which 
has the equaleſt mixture of black 
and white Hair together, yer the 
black rather ſhadowing the white; 

V 


mas till after Candlemaſs, 1s worth 


ny, yer maintain a good Stock to 


CON 


1 black Skin with a few ſilver | 
Hairs being much richer, than a 
white Skin with a few black ones; 
but equally mixt is beſt of all. 


Then for che Profit of rich Co- 


nics, every one of them that are 
killed in ſeaſon, as from Martle- 


five other Coneys, as being much 
better and larger; and when an- 
other's Skin is worth two Pence, 
or three Pence at the moſt, they 
are worth two Shillings or more. 
Again, the increaſe is ofcner, at 
one Kindling bringing forth more 
chan any wild Coney doth: Fur- 


ther, they are ever ready at hand 
for the Diſh, Winter and Summer, 
without charge of Nets, Ferrets, 
(Fc. and give their Bodies Gratis, 
their Skins ever paying the charge 
of their Maſters, with Intereſt, 
Now, the beſt Food you can 
fecd them with, is the ſweeteſt, 


ſhorreſt, and beſt Hay that can be | 


got; of which, one Load will 
ſerve two hundred Couple a year, 
and out of the Stock of two hun- 
dred may be ſpent in the Houſe as 
many, ſold in the Market as ma- 


anſwer all Caſualties, This Hay 
muſt be put to in little Cloven 
ſticks, that they may with eaſe 
reach and pull it out of the ſame, 
bu: fo as nar to ſcatter nor waſte 
any; and in the Troughs under 


the Boxes, ſhould ſweer Oars, and 
Water be put for them; and this 
ihould be their ordinary and con- 
ſtant Food, all other being to be 
uſed Phyſically, as twice or thrice 
a Fortnight, to cool their Bodies, 
give them Mulloms, Clover-graſs, 
Juwer Docks, Blades of Corn, Cab- 
bage, or Colewort- leaves, and the 
Ike; all which, both cool and 


CON 
Great care muſt be taken when 
any Graſs is cut for them that are 


Weeds, that no Hemlech grow a- 


moneſt it; for tho they will eat 
it with great greedineſs, yet 'tis a 
preſent Poiſon, and Kills ſudden- 
ly. Their Boxes alſo muſt be 
kept ſweet and clean every day; 


tor the ſtrong ſavour of their Pifs 


and Ordure is fo violent, that it 
will both annoy themſelves, and 
thoſe which ſhall be frequent a- 
mongſt them. 

Laſtly, For the Infirmities they 
are ſubject to, they are Two: fold, 
1. Rot, which comes by giving 
them Green- meat, or gathering 
them Greens, and giving it them 
with the Dew on; therefore let 
them have it but ſeldom, and then 
the dryneſs of the Hay will ever 
dry up the moiſture, knit them, 


and keep them ſound without dan- 


ger. 2, There 1s a certain Rage 
of Madneſs, engendred by corrupt 
Blood, ſpringing trom the rank- 
neſs of their Keeping, and 1t's 


known by their Wallowing and 


Tumbling with their Heels up- 
wards, and leaping in their Boxes; 


| the Cure whereof, is to give them 


Tare-thiſtle to eat. 

CONE Y-CATCHING:; there 
are divers ways of taking theſe 
Creatures; particularly, ſuch as 
ſtraggle from their Burroughs, may 
be taken with ſmall Grey-hounds, 
or Mungrels, bred up for that pur- 
poſe; and their places of Hunt- 
ing are among Buſhes, Hedges, 
Corn-fields, and treſh Paſtures; 


and tho you ſhould miſs killing of 
them, yet they are thereby drove 
back to their Retreats, over whoſe 


holes you may lay Purſe-Nets; 


then put in a Ferret cloſe muſl'd, 
which will quickly make them bolt 


neuriſh exceedingly; but ſweet | out again to the Net, and ſo you 
Grains ſhould be ſeldom uſed, ſince | take them; neither is the drawing 


OP 


there is nothing rots them ſoor e Ferret to ge deſpiſed when t 


hey 
are 
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CON 

are young; there is likewiſe ex- 
cellent Sport ro be made with 
_ Tumblers, who will kill Comes 
abundantly. 

CONIFEROUS-TREES; 
are ſuch Trecs as bear Cones or 
Clog, as the Fir, Pine, c. 

CONSERVATORY; 
Green-houſe. 

CONSERVATORY, or 
Store-houſe for Fruit; it muſt be 
expoſed to the South or Eaſt, or 
at leaſt to rhe Weſt-Sun, the Nor- 
thern expoſition being pernicious 
to it; and its Walls at leaſt twen 
ty four Inches thick, otherwiſe 
the Froſt cannot be kept out; 
the Windous, beſides the com- 
mon Quarrels, muſt have good 
double Paper Saches, very cloſe, 
and well ſtopped together with a 
double Door, inſomuch that the 
cold Air may not be able to enter 
in; but as the Air and Froſt is 
pernicious herein ; ſo likewiſe, 


Fire will cauſe a diſorder; fo that 


there muſt be a double care to keep 
our the one without the other: 
So that it will be requiſite, con- 
ftantly to keep ſome Water in an 
earthen Veſſel in the Store-houſe, 
to give certain notice, whether 
the Froſt ap yrogenes or no; nei- 


ther will it be leſs uſeful to have 


a good Weather-Glaſs of the ſe- 


veral degrees of Heat and Cold, 
placed on the outſide of the Nor- 
thern Expoſure, to give timely 
Yrecaution of the approach of 
"roſt ; and upon the Symptoms 
thereof, all careful means is to be 
uſed to ſecure it with Quilts or 
Blankets, or elfe a great deal of 
dry Moſs, to ſecure the Fruits 
from perithing; but in moſt vio- 


lent Froſte, it will be material to 


remove them into Cellars, till they 
are over; and in all ſuch caſce, 
care muſt be had to replace them 
all in ſuch order as they were in 


See 


CON 
before in the Store-houſe ; and a: 
ſoon as the Weather grows bet. 
ter, ſuch as are ripe or tainted, 
are to be removed. 

The Fruits are alſo as well to 
be ſecured againſt all ill taſts ax 
againſt cold, from the Neighbou;- 
hood ot Hay, Straw, Oc. For 
which reaſon, the Conſervatory 
muſt not only have good Over. 
tures, an high Ceiling of ten or 
twelve foot, but the Windows are 
often to be kept open, where 
there is no fear of Cold, either 
in the Night or in the Day: Bur 
neither Cellar nor Garret are fit 
for to make a Conſervatory; ule 
former, from a ſort of Muſtinef 
and moiſt Heat cffuſing from it, 
inclining the Fruit to Rotrennels ; 
and the other is ſubject to the 
Cold that caſily penetrates tl: 
Roof; ſo that a Ground-ruom m 
beſt, or at leaſt, a Fir{t-ſtory, ac 
company'd with other Lodyinz- 
Rooms, over and under it, as wel! 
as on the ſides, | 
Neither muſt the Store-houſe 
be unturniſh'd with many Sitelves, 
framed together, in order tolodye 
the Fruits ſeparate one from an- 
other, the fineſt on the beſt tide , 
and the Shelves diſtance fvuld 
be nine or ten Inches afunder, 
and ſeventeen or eighteen broad; 
but they muſt be made a little 
ſlopinz outwardly, about au Inch 


in the breadth, with an edge up- 


on the outſide about two Fingers 
high, to keep rhe Fruit from al- 
ling; and for the prevention ct 
Rotrenneſs, cvery Shelf thowd be 
viſited every other day, Wichaut 
fail, to rem ve whatever may be 
tainted: They ſhould be alto cd. 
vered with ſomewhat, as dry ots, 
or fine Sand, of about an Inch 


thick, to keep the Fruit ſteady 


and aſunder; tor thay ſhouid by 
no meaus be allow d to e2uch one 
8 . 


CON CON 
another : And laſtly, care muſt be | Caſtle, Charles Nicolas Eyre, Eſq; of 
taken to ſweep the Conſervatory, Cheſter-Caſile,Colonel Roger Kirby ; 
often, to ſuffer n Cobwebs there: of Flint-Cuſte, Peter Whitle), Elg; 
in. and to keep it from Rats and | che lift which had the Honoura- 
Nice; neither will it be amits to] ble Office of Cenſtable of the 
allow ſome ſecret entrance for | Tower of London, was Willioim Lord 
ats, otherwile the Fruit will be Alington, Ann) Lom. 1679. - fince 
which time, there has been only a 
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in danger of being gnawed by} v 
thoſe pernicious little Domeſtick-| Licutenant-Goern or. 
Animals. 1 | CONSUMPTIONS, they 
CONSIGN Goods; this is to] are of two forts in Horſes; one 
preſent, deliver, or aſſign over ; being call'd a dry Malady, the 
eſpecially, Goods are ſaid to be | other a Conſumprion ot the Fleſh: 
coafign'd to a Factor, when they | The firſt comes by violent Hears 
are ſent to him by his Employer | and Colds, with fretting and 
to be Sold, gyc. Or when a Fa-|pnawing Humours deſcending our 
for ſends Goods to his Employer, | of the Head, and falling upon the 
the Goods are ſaid to be confign'd | Lunzs, cauſe ar firſt thin Matter 
to that Employer. ſ to run from the Noſe; but after 
CONSTABLE; this word 1s | fome certain time, it grows thick, 
diverſly uſed, there being a great] rough and vitious, which ceales, 
Officer formerly which was call'd | and cauſes a Maceration and Lean- 
(onftable of England; bur now we | neſs of the whole Body, whereby 
call infertour Magiſtrates, ſuch as | the Beaſt droops and pines away, 
the Conſtables of Hundreds and | and tho' he doth Ear and Drink, 
Franchiſes are, were firſt ordain'd | yet he doth nor digeſt ir kindly, 
in Edward the Firſt's Reign, and | to do him good: The fizns of it 
were appointed for the Conterva- | are, Thar his Fleſh will ſoon waſte 
tien of che Peace, and view of Ar- away, his Belly is gaunt, and the 
mour; two Conſtables in every | Skin thereof ſo hard ſtretched, 
Hundred and Franchiſe, who in | or rather ſhrunk up, that it you 
Latin are cali'd Conftabalarii Capi- IHtrike it with your Hand it will 
tales, High-Conjtables; becauſe | found like a Tabor; neither will 
continuance of Time, and increate } his Hairs ſhed in due ſeafon, as 
both of People and Offences, hath } other Horſes do; he will Cough, 
und and that but huskingly, as if he 
Town er Parith, call'd Petty Con- had tfwallow'd ſome finall Bones; 
ftrhles, who are of like nature, and is a Diſeace hard to be cured. 
but of interiour Authority to the | The other Conſumption of the 
other. Beſides theſe, there arc, | Flefi is alto occaſion'd by a Cold, 
and have been Officers of parti- which for want oz a Cure in time, 
culir Places call'd by this Name, cauſes chis Maceration or Lean- 
as che Conſtable of H- Cale, f nefs throughout the whole Body; 
who this pretent Year 1701, is and comes ſeveral ways, either by 
George Duke of Northumberland; | violent Hears, or immoderate La- 
ot Dyver-Caftle, Henry Earl of K27m- bour, or riding him into the Wa- 
ney; of Carnaruim-Caitle, Charles ter before he be throughly cold, 
Fart of Radnor; of Beaummirice- and ſetting him up negligently af- 
Cle, Rich. I. Buckley ; of Horleigh- terwards, 5 tr 
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There 


CON 
There are a multiplicity of 
ways and things preſcrib'd for the 
Cure of this Diſtemper ; the chief- 
eſt are, 1. Take a Sheepſhead with 


Wo 
baked Oats, and keep him taſting 
the night before he receives his 
Medicine ; or, put into the Worr 
which he drinks, two or three 


the Wool on, waſh ir clean, and Spoonsful of the Powder of Agxi- 
boyl it in a gallon of fair Warer, mony, Red Roſe-lerves, SACCarum, 
till the Fleſh come from the Bones, Roſaceum, Diarcadon, Abbatis, Di- 
and then ſtrain it, and put into ſantelon, Liquoriſh, and of a Wilf's 
the Broth half a pound of refin d Liver. And laſtly, you may give 
Sugar , of Cinnamon, Conſerve of Sulphur and Mirh beaten into ting 


Roſes, Conſerve? of Barberries, and 
of Cherries, of each three ounces, 
give him a Quart every Morning 
faſting, and ler his Drink be ei- 
ther ſweer Maſhes, or white Wa- 
ter; but take no Blood from him 
in this Diſeaſe; and be not too 
buſie in adminiſtring Purges, but 
Cordials. 2. But more particular- 


ly tor the Lungs, Take ſome Horſe 


Lungwort, or Mullet, ſhred, ſtamp 
and ſtrain it, then a good Spoon- 
ſul of Fengreek, and as much of 
Madder, made into fine Powder, 
and this give him with a quart of 
good Ale or Beer every other day, 
for 12 or 14 days; ſprinkle his 

Hay with Water, and let his Oats 
be waſhed in good Ale ; his Drink 
white Water, and ſometimes ſweet 
Maſhes. 3. Others take a Snake, 
whoſe Head and Tail they cur off, 
and flea it, and then cutting the 


fame to pieces the length of oncs 


Finger, roaſt it-like an Eel upon 
a Spit, baſte it, and keep the Oyl 
of it in a Glaſs, wherewith rhey 
anoint his Breaſt, and rhe four 
fhorr Ribs that are againſt the 
Lungs, and that ofien, but firſt 
clip the Hair; tis a good Reme- 
dy. 4. There are many preſcri- 
ptions for the preſervation of the 
| Liver, but no abſolute Cnre for it, 
fo that for the firſt, give him halt 


a pint of Sack, with the ſame 
quantity of the Blood of a young | 


other Food than warm Wort, and l 


Pig, lukewarm to drink ; or for 
three days together give him no 


| 


Powder, mixed with a new-lqiq 
Egg, in halt a pint of Meanjy, 
and ſeparate him from other 
Horſes, for the Diſeaſe is Infecti. 
8 
CONTRABAND-GOODS , ſuch 
as are Prohibited Imporation, a; 
Buttons, Thrown Silk, Bne-lace, 
Sword-blades, c. | 
CONVALLILY, May Li, 
or Lily of the Valley; has a ſtrong _ 
Root, that runs into the Ground, 
and comes up in divers places, 
with three or tour long aud broad 


Leaves; and from them riſes a 


naked Stalk, with Flowers at top, 
like little Bottles with open mouths 
of a comfortable ſweet Scent; 
another is differing from it only 
in Flowers, which are of a fic 
pale Red bath ot thom Flower 
in May, and bcar beſt in a ſhade 
and mean oil. 

COOMB, or Coumb of Corn; 
-- 5 2 containing tour Bu- 

gels, alt a Quarter. 

COPE 3-15 Ry ya or Tri- 
bute due to the King, or Lord ot 
the Soil, out of the Lead-Mincs 
in the Wapentahe of Mich ſworth in 
the County of Derby ; ot which 


Mr. Manlove, in his Treatiſe ot 


thoſe Liberties and Cuſtomes. 


Egreſs, and Regreſo, to the Kings 
High-way, 1 

The Minors have, and Lot and Cope 

they pay; . 


The 
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| value, 
holds are a kind cf Inheritance, 


Cor 


their Mine, | 

To the Lord for Lot, they pay at 
meaſuring- time: | 

3 4 Load, for Cope, the Lord 
demands 5 

And that is paid to the Berghmaſters 
hands, &c. | 


COPES- MATE; is a Partner 
in Merchandizing. 5 
COPIHOLD; ; a Tenure, 
for which a Tenant hath norhing 
to ſhew, but the Copy of the Roles 
made by the Steward of his Lords 
Court ; for, as the Steward en- 
rols, and makes Remembrances ot 
all other things made in his Lords 
Courr, to any parcel of Land or 
Tenement belonging to the Man- 
nor; and the tranſcript of this is 


calf'd, The Court-Roll, the Copy 


whereof, the Tenant keeps as his 
only Evidence. This is call'd, 4 
Baſe Tenure, becauſe it holds at the 
Will of the Lord, and was wont 
ro be call'd, Tenure in Villenage ; 


] and that of Copihold is but a new 


Name; aud it is not ſimply of the 
Will of the Lord, but according 
to the cuſtome of the Mannor ; 
ſo that, it the Copyholder does 
not break the cuſtome, and ſo 
torteir, he ſeems not to ſtand at 


his Lord's courteſie: Theſe Cu- 


ſtomes are infinite, varying in one 
point or other, almoſt in every 
Mannor. Copyholders, upon their 
admittance, pay a Fine to the 
Lord of the Hannor; which Fines, 
in ſome Mannors are certain, in 
others not ſo; bur tho' the Lord 


rates theſe laſt as he pleaſes, yer 


if it exceeds two Years value, the 


Court af Chancery, King's-Bench,&c. 
have in their ſeveral Juriſdictions 


4 2 
power to reduce the Fine to that 


In many places, Copy- 
aud call'd Cuftcm ry; becauſe the, 


The thirteenth Diſh of Oar, within | 


| 


COP 

Tenant Dying, and the Hold be- 
ing void, the next of the Blood, 
paying the © cuſtomary Fine, as 
two Shillings for an Acre, or the 
like, may not be deny d his ad- 
miſſion. Again, fome Copyhol- 
ders have, by cuſtome, the Wood 
growing upon their own Land, 
which by Law they could not 
have; and others held by the 
Verge 1n ancient Demeſns; and 
rho' they hold by Copy, yet are 
in account a kind of Freeholders. 
Some others hold by common Te- 
nure, call'd Meer Copyhold, whoſe 
Land, upon Fellony committed, 
Eſcheats to the Lord of the Man- 
nor. | 

COPING- IRONS; 
are ſuch Irons as are uſed by Fal- 
coners, in Coping or Paring the 


Hawk's Beak, Pouncer or Tallons, 


when over- grown. 


COPPERAS, Green-Engliſh ; 
Copperas-Stones, which ſome call 
Gold-Stones, are found on the Sea- 


ſhore, in Eſſex, Hampſhire, and ſo 
Weſt-ward, there being great 


quantities thereof on the Clifts, 


but not ſo good as thoſe on the 


ſhore, where the Tydes ebb and 


flow over them: They are of a 
bright, ſhining, filver Colour; the 
next ſuch as are of a ruſty deep 
ellow; and the worſt, ſuch as 


ave gravel and dirt in them, of 


à ſullen umber colour. Now, in 


order to the making of Copperas, 


they make Beds, according as the 
Ground will permit; which Beds 


they ram very well, firſt with 


ſtrong Clay, and then with the 


Rubbiſh of Chalk, whereby the 


Liquor which drains ouc of the 


diſſolution of the Stones, is con- 


vey dc o a wooden, hollow 
Trough, laid in the middle of the 
Bed, and cover'd with a Board; 
being alſo boarded on all fides, 


and laid lower at one end chan 


the 


theſe 
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the other, whereby the Liquor is 
convey'd into a Ciſtern under the 
Boyling-houſe ; when the Beds 
are indifferentty well dry d, they 
lay on the Stones about two four 
thick ; which Stones, will be five 
or {ix Years bcfore they NES any 
contiderable quantity of Liquor ; 
and before that, the Liquor they 
yicld is but weak: They ripen 


by the Sun and Rain; yet ex pe- 


rience ſhews, that watering the 
the Stones, tho' with Water pre- 


par d by lying in the Sun, and 


pourcd through very ſmall holes 
of a Watcring-pot, doth retard 
the Work. In time, theſe Stones 
turn into a kind of Vatriolick- 


Earth, which will ſwell and ſer- 


ment hike Leven'd Dough. 

When the Bed js come to Per- 
fection, then once in four Years 
they refreſh it, by laying new 
Stones on the top; and when they 


make a new Bed, they take a good 


quantity of the old fermented 


Euth, and mingle with new Stones 
whercby the Work is ſoftned; 
fo that the old Earth never be- 
comes uſcleſs. The Ciſtern be- 
fore mention d, is made of ſtrong 
Onken Boards, well joyned and 
chalked; and great care is to be 
aken, that the Liquor doth not 
drein chrough the Beds, or out 
ot the Ciſtern; and the beſt way 
for the prevention thereof, is to 
divide the Ciſtern in the middle, 


by Odhen Boards, chalked as be- 


fore, whereby one of them may 
be mended, in caſe of a defect: 


The more Rain falls, the more, 


but the weaker, will be the Li- 
caor ; the goodneſs whereof is 
try'd by Weights prepar'd for that 


purpoſe; 14 Peny-weighgas rich, 


or an Ezs being put into the Li- 
cuor, the hizer it ĩwims above it, 
tho ſtronger it is; within one mi- 
Lute airer the Eg is put in, the 


COP 


Ambient Liquor will boyl ang 
froth ; and in three minutes the 
Shel will be quite worn off, 

Out of the toreſaid Ciſtern, the 
Liquor 1s pumped into a Boyler of 
Lead, about eight foot Iquare, 
containing about twelve Tuns, 
which is thus ordered; ſirſt they 
lay long picces of Caſt-Iron, 12 
inches ſquare, as long as the bredth 
of the Boyler, about 12 inches 
one from another, and 24 inches 
above the ſurface of the Fire; 
then croſsways they lay ordinary 
flat Iron- bars as cloſe as they can 
lie, the ſides being made up with 
Brick-work. In the middle cf 
the bottom of this N 00 is laid a 
Trough of Lead, wherein the) 
put at firſt an hundred pound 
weight of old Iron. The Fuel 
for boyling is New-Caſtle Coals; 
and in the boyling, by degrecs, 
they put in more Iron, amounting 
in all ro fifteen pound weight in 
a boyling; and as the Liquor waſts 
in boyling, they pump in treſh 
Liquor into the Boyler; but that 
was found tedious, and the Work 
has been ſince facilitated, ſo that 


they have boyl'd off three boylers 


of ordinary Liquor in a Week; 
which is done, 1. By ordering 
the Furnace ſo, as that the heat is 
convey'd to all parts of the bot- 
tom and ſides of the Furnace ; 
and inſtead of pumping cold LI. 
quor into the Boyler, to ſupply 
the waſte, whereby the Boyler 
was checked ſometimes for ten 
hours, they have.now a Leaden 
Veſſel, call'd a Heater, placed at 
the end of the Boyler, anda little 
higher, ſupported by bars of Iron 
as hetore, and filled with Liquor, 
which by conveyance of heat from 
the Furnace, 1s kept near hoyling 
hot, and ſo continually ſupplics 
the waſte of the Boyler, without 
hindring the boyling. 2. By put- 

| | ting 


COP 


13 eing in due proportions of Iron 


from time to time into the boyler; 
is ſoon as they perceive the Li- 
J ouor to boy! flowly, they put in 
more Iron, which will ſoon quic- 
ken it; | 
E © continually ſupply the boyling 


beſides, if they do not 


© Liquor with Iron, rhe Copperas 

weill garher to the bottom of the 
Boyler, and melt; and ſo it will 
do, if the Liquor be not preſently 
drawn off from the Boyler into a 

Cooler, as ſoon as tis enough. 


The Cooler is oblong, twenty 


foot long, nine over at the top, 
| {ve deep, taper'd towards the bot- 
tom, made of Tarraſs, into Which 
they let the Liquor run, ſo ſoon 
as 'tis boyl'd enough. The Cop- 
peras herein, will be gathering or 
- working 14 or 15 days, and ga- 
chers as much on the ſides as in 
the bottom, about five inches 


thick. Some pur Buſhes into the 
Cooler, about which the Coppe- 


E ras will gather: Now, that which 
ſticks to the ſides, and to the Bu- 


ſhes, is of a bright Green; that in 


the bottom, of a foul dirty co- 
bur. After 14 days, they con- 
vey the Liquor into another Coo- 
ler, and reſerve it to be boyld 
iin with new Liquor. The 
Copperas they ſhovel on a Floor 
| adjoyning, fo that the Liqnor 
may drain from it into another 
| Cooler. Copperas may be boy d 
| 17 thour Iron, but with difficulty; 
| ard without it, the Boyler will be 
| in danger of melting: However, 
ſomctimes in ſtirring the Earth 
on the Beds, they find pieces of 
Copperas produc'd, by lying in 
the Sun; | 
COPPERASWATER; is 


1 Medicine uſed for Horſes ; and 


the way of making it, is to take 
te quarts of fair Water put into a 
clean poſtuet, and thereto half a 
pound of green Copperas, a hand- 


COP 

ful of Salt, a ſpoonſul of ordinary 
Honey, and two or three branches 
of Roſemary ;, all which boyl, till 
halt the Water be conſum'd ; and 
a littie before you take it from 
the Fire, put to it the quantity 
of a Dove's Eg of Allum; then 
take it from the Fire, and ſtrain 
it into a Pan;. and when it's cold, 
put it into a Glaſs cloſe ſtopped 
up, to be reſerved tor uſe; and 
when you are to dreſs any Sore, 
waſh it clean with this Water; 
and it the Wound be deep, inject 
ir with Syringe: It you think 
good, you may boyl it in Verjuice 
or Chamber-lye, one being a great 
ſearcher, cleanſer, and healer, 
and the other a great dryer. 

COPPICES, Silva, Cedua, 
(as Varro defines it) are raiſed both 
by ſowing and planting ; and 
when they are intended to be 
rais d from Maſt or Secd, the par- 


cel of Ground that is pitch'd up- 


on for that purpoſe, 1s Dug up, 
or Ploughed, fo as you would 
prepare it for Corn, and with the 
Corn, either in Autumn or Spring, 
good ſtore of ſuch Maſts, Nuts, 
Seeds, Berries, c. are to be fown ; 
then rake up the Crop of Corn, 
and "ay It up for Wocd; and tho' 
ſeveral of the Seeds come up the 
firſt, yet they will receive but lit- 
tle injury by reaping at the Har- 


'veſt; and the Stubble alſo being 
left high, will be a ſhelter for the 


young Trees, the firſt Winter. 
They may alſo be planted abour 
Autumn, with young Sets or Plants 


in rows, about ten or fifteen foot 


diſtance, whereby may be had 


the benefit of intervals, by Plow- 
| ing or Digging, and Sowing, till 


the Trees are well advanced ; 
Carts may alſo the better paſs be- 


| tween, at the time of Felling, 
without injury to the Stems, or 
danger of the Cattle: And if the 


-Coples- 
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that no time can be preſcribed, 
only the ſeaſon of the Year to 
Fell and Cut, is from Midſummer 
by Aid. may, at fartheſt, elſe much 
injury may be done by the Teams, 


alſo the removing of the Rog or 


and that ſlopewiſe, trimming up 


as they go from their extravagant 
Branches, Watcr-boughs, 


and when the felling and remov- 


_ gaps about the Copſe are to be 


reach; then about 7h), Beaſts 
may be put in co ſpend the Herb- 


COP 
Copſes happen to grow too thin, 


the beſt way of thickning them, 
is to lay ſome of the Branches ot 


the Trees, that lye neareſt to the 
bare-places, on the Ground, or a 


little in the Ground, giving it a 


chop near the foot, the better to 


make it yield; this detain'd with 


a Hook or two, and cover'd with 
ſome freſh Mould, at a competent 
depth, will produce a world of 
Suckers, and thicken and furmtſh a | 
Copſe ſpeedily. | 

As to the cutting of Copſe, 
when they are of a competent 
growth, as of twelve or fifteen 
Years, they are eſteem'd fit for 
the Axe; but thoſe of twenty 


| Years ſtanding are better, and 


as many likely Trees for Timber, 
are to be ſpared, as with diſcre- 
tion may be; but the growth of 
Coppices is ſo various, according | 
to the nature of the Soil, c. 


to Mid-march, and to be avoided | 
in bruiſing the young Cions, and 
injuring them with their Feet; 
Bruſh, break off many a tender 
Sprig: The manner is not to cut 
above half a foot from the Ground, 


ſuch as are ſpared: tor Standards, 


Oc. 


that obſtru& the growth of others; 


ing of the Wood is over, all the 


COR 

Age in ſuch well-grown Cope; 
but if it ſo happen, that the Cop: 
{es have, through negligen ce, been 
bruis d by Cattle, and kept under 
ſo as not to be apt to thrive; we 
Felling-time, the beſt way is to 
new cut them, and preſerve them 
better from Cattle, and they ill 
be reduc'd to a better ſtate than 
before, and thrive beyond expe. 
ctation. 

CORD, is a ſtreight Sinew in 
the Fore- legs of an Horſe, which 
comes from the Shackle vein, 
to the Griſtle of the Noſe, be. 
twen the Lip, the length of a Bcan; 
or, there be two ſtrings, like 
threads, that lie above the Knee 
and the Body, and runs like! 
{mall Cord through the Body tothe 
Noſtrils, which cauſes an Horle 


to ſtumble, and ſometimes tall; 
and is a defect that is very com. 
mon among young Horſes, bein; 
know by a Horſe's ſtiff Goine, and 
ſtumbling without any viſible $or- 
rance; and in this caſe, tis good 
to bath their Legs with the grounds 
of Ale, and rope them up with 
Hay, wet in the ſame for a Fort- 
night or more together: Or, take 
Muſtard, Aqua-vite, and Sallet-y!, 
boyl them together, and make a 
Plaiſter thereof, to be apply d to 
the place griev'd : But, the beſt 
and ſureſt Cure is, to make a ſlit 
on the very top of his Noſe, and 


with your Cornet, take up his two 


great Sinews, which you ſhall find 
there, and cut them in ſunder, 
and ſo heal it up again with ſome 
healing Salve; and this will do 


him no harm, but good, for it 


will give him the uſe of his Legs 


ſhut up, having a ſufficient Hedge | o perfectly, that he will ſeldom 
or never after trip more. 
CORD of Ho; is ſet out as 
the Coal-fire, and contains, by 
meaſure, four foot in breadth, as 


about the ſame before the Spring, 
and ſo kept fenced and defended 
trom Cat le, till it be above their 


length. 


| many in height, and eight foot in 
e 


1 
CORDAGE., is the Tackle of 


„ Ship, tor tying the Cords of the 
Rod that goes through the Tent 
thar holds the Thrum together. 


CORDIAL-POWDER Univerſal, 
; {5 call'd, by reaſon of its Uſetul- 
* neſs, to prevent ſeveral conſidera- 
ple Infirinities inſident ro Horſes, 
and is thus compounded : Take 
Saſſufras, Zedvary, Elicampane , 
Gentian, Carlin-Thiſtle, Angelica, 
Cubebs, Spaniſh Scorzoner a, Maſter- 
wort, and Marſh-mallows, of each 
balf a pound; Birth wort round 
and long, Bay-berries, Bark of O- 
ranges and Ci;rons, Savin,of each 4. 
* ounces; Cardamons, Liquoriſh, Myrih, 
Sharing of Hartſborn, and Ivory; 
(o, tander-(eed, Seeds of Carraway, 
Cummin, Anniſe, and Fennel, of 
each two ounces; Cinnamon an 
ounce, Cloves, Nutmeg, and Orien- 
ts! S:ffron, of each half an ounce, 
all freſh and gather'd in due time, 
for a Rcot dug up in Summer is 
of no value, and therefore they 
muſt be gacher'd in the Spring, 
hen they begin to ſhoot forth, 
or about the time of Advent, be- 
tore the Froſt, The Medicine 
will be more effectual, if yu add 
a pound of the Grains of Kermes ; 
bur fince they cannot be kept 
vichout looſing a part of their 
yertue, it's better to mix them 
with Balls, that they may be pre- 
ſerv'd in their entire force. Beat 
all the Ingredients ſeparately, re- 
ducing them to a groſs Powder ; 
then ſtrain them through a Hair- 
fieve, mix the whole Powder ex- 
attly, and weigh it, for you mult 
not weigh the Drugs before they 
are beat and ſcarc d apart. The 
Vowder may be preſery'd a long 
eme, without any diminution of 
i's verrue, if it be preſs'd hard in 
4 Leather-bag, which muſt be kept 
clole ty'd. The vertue of this 


Powder decays, if it be kept too 
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long; and therefore theheft va 
is to prepare a {mall quantity vi 1: 3 
that you may al was have me i 


it treſh. 2. Take B.iy bees, 
Centian, round Birthwort, %%, 
Honcr-do- luce ff Horence, SH. igs 
of Harſſborn, and Elit mpane, ot 
cach four ounces, Zedo ny, Cum- 
min, Anniſceds, and Savin, ef each 


two ounces; Cinnamon haf an 


ounce, Cloves two drams, Hymer 


f Corn-poppies djd two Ounces ; 
beat all the Inzredients apart; 


ſearſe them through a Hair-ſtrai- 
ner, mix them thrcughly, and kcep 
them hard prefs'd in a Leather- 
bag, ty'd cloſe. The Doſe is two 
ounces intuſed all night in Wine; 
or you may give only ene cunce 


in a quart of SpaniſhWine, 3. The 


Cordial-Puwder uſed by Farriers 
is compoſed ct the Sce.!s of An- 
niſe, Fennel, and Cumm.n, 1 iq: o iſb. 
Ba- be ries, and Shavings of Ivy, 


becauſe all theſe Ingredic ut: wy | 
be had at low rates, which | nwft 


acknowledge to be uſeful, but the 


firſt Remedy preſcrib d, does tur 


excced theſe rivo Lift. 
CORBDIALEALLS,or Trea- 
cle- Pill,; fer the comp ton ot 
which, take a buſhcl of ripe and 
black Juniper-beri ies, pather'd in 
the end of Augult, or the behin- 


ning of Septernber; beat them, al. d 


put them into a Kettle with eight 
or nine quzris of Water; fcr it 
on the Vire to boyl, ſtirring it 


| fometimes till it grow thick; then 
preſs it out, aud referve tac Liqucr; 


ſtrain che remaining fubſtince 
through a fearſe, as they uſe to 
ſtrain Caſit; throw away the 
Husks and B-rries, and wk tlie 
ſtrained Pulp v. ith the above men- 
ti-0n'd Liquor: boyl it ag. Cover 
a clear Fire, ſtirting it from time 


to time, till it be reduc'd ro the 
thickneſs of BHπ⁰.t; then take it 


ſrom the Fre, and wl en it is half 
| cold, 


Ne 
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201d, mix it in a Mortar, with a 
iull quantity of the Powder pre- 
icrib'd under the laſt mention d 


- 


[1 
- 
Head, adding a pound of rhe 
Grains of Kermes in Powder, make 
up the whole Maſs into Balls, 
winch 


Strainer , with its bottom tur- 


ned upwards : Theſc Balls grow 


{rele and very hard; but they 
miſt be made in Summer, for they 
are not caſily dry'd in Winter; 
and beſides, they grow mouldy if 


they be not kept in a Stove or 


Skellet. After they are dry, they 
loſe not their vertue; and the 
addition of the Mucilage of the 
Juniper-berries, which ſerves for 
cement, to unite the parts of the 
Powder, does alſo very much 
augment its Effcacy, for thoſe 


Berries alone are endow'd with 


admirable Vertues: They are good 
for the Stomach and Breaſt, pro- 
voke Urine, and may be juſtly 
call'd, The Treacle of the Germans. 
But the Powder may be made up 


into Balls, without any mucilogi- 


nous or glewy Subſtance, after 


the following manner; put the 


the Powder into a large Mortar, 


and mix it with a little Cordial- 


water of Scorzonera, or ſuch- like; 
and after you have beaten, and 
mixed them with the Peſtle, pour 
in more Water, and continue to 
beat, mix and add new Water b 
turns, till che whole Maſs be of a 
ſutficient confiſtency to be made up 
int Balls. Theſe Balls have the fame 
vertues with the Cordial- Powder. 
CORIMBIFEROUS-FLOWERS; 


are ſuch as are made oft Thrums, 


without circle of Leaves. 

CORK, Lat. 5er; is of di- 
vers ſorts; there are two more 
remarkable, one of à narrower 


leſs jagged Leaf, and perenial; 
the other of a broader, and fal- 


lung in Winter. It grows in the 
coldeſt parts of Bifcany, the North 


Is 


muſt be dryed on che 


COR 
of France, ſpecially the ſecond 


Climate. It grows in all forts of 
Ground, dry Heath, ſtony and 
rocky Mountains ; fo that the 
Rocks run avove the Earth, where 
they have little to cov them, and 
therefore we hase no. reaſon to 


Pliny's Nat. Vll. lib. 16. cap. 1 8. lays, 
there were none of them in France 
in his time; whence it would 
| ſcem they have been tranſplanted 
thither ; there are large Wocd; 
of them in Italy. The manner of 
Decartication is thus; once in two 
or 3 years to ſtrip it in a dry Ses 
ſon, otherwiſe the Intercutancous 
Branches endangers the Tree; and 
thereſore a Rainy Seaſon is very 
pernicious to them; when the 
Bark is off, they unwarp it before 
the Fire, and preſs it even, and 
that with weights on the convex 
part, and fo it continues being 
cold. The uſe of it is fo wel 
known, that it 1s needleſs to inſiſt 
upon it. Of one ſort of Cork, 
there are Cups made, good tor 
Hectical Perſons to drink out of, 
The Egyptians made Coffins ont, 
which being lin'd with a refincus 
compoſition, preſerv'd their Dead 
uncorrupted In Spain they ſome- 
times line their Stone Walls with 
it, which renders them very warm, 
and corrects the moiſture of the 
Air. Beneath the Cork or Bark ot 
this Tree, there are two other 
Coats, one of them reddiſh, which 
they ſtrip from the Bole when fell d, 
and is valu'd by the Tanner. The 
reſt of the Wood is good Firiny, 
and applicable to many other ulcs 
of Building; the Aſhes drunk itops 

the Bloody-Flux. | | 
CQRNELL-TREE; 
ceedingly commendable for its 
durableneſs and ute in Wheel- 
\ | 15 work, 
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of England, and the South-Weſt ' 
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Species, which is fitteſt for our 


deſpair they would grow with us. 


15 ex- 
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work, Pins and Wedges, in which 
ir laſts like the hardeſt Iron. It 


grows in England to A good bulk 
and ſtacure; the preſerv'd and 


pickl'd Berries are moſt refreſh- 


ing, and an excellent Sauce. Ma- 
thaolus ſays, That if one that has 
been bitten of a Mad-dog, handles 


the Wood of this Tree till it grow 
2 warm, tho' it be a year after his 
pbheing firſt bit, he will relapſe again 
into his Diſtemper. Its beſt Ber- 
rics for Food, are the biggeſt, 
and not too ripe; and this Fruit 


having the quality ot drying much, 


und being aſtringent alſo, is an et- 
fectual Remedy againſt all Fluxes 


of the Body; and particularly, if 


1 


pickled grecn, as Olives, and Con- 


ſerve be made of the ripe ones, 


wich Sugar and Honey, they are 
EF 200d againſt the Bloody-Flux: 


hut being but indifferent Nourifh- 


ment, and hard to be digeſted, 


» 


full ot ribs coming 


chey are to be eaten at a Second- 
courſe, a few only, and with Su- 


CORN- FLAG, Gladiolus; 


F it's a Plant fit for By or Out-bor- 
ders, becauſe of its rambling with 


broad, long, ſtiff, and green Leaves, 
5 g out by the 
ſide of the other, and joyn'd at 


the bottom, the Stalk riſing from 
among them, bearing many Flow- 
ars one above the other, ſtanding 
all one way, like the Fox-Gloves, 
he moſt remarkable among them 
ire, 1. The Corn-Flag of Conſt an- 
le, having deep red Flowers, 


wich cwo white Spots within the 
| Mouth of each; round, and the 
| Root netted over, and gives many | 
| (ft-fers, if long unremov'd. 2. The 
| Crn-Flag, with a bright and red 
Flower, 3. And that withza white 
| Hower ; beſides the Aſh-colourd 
one, and divers others: 

They Flower in June and be- 


inning of Fuly, the Bizancine , 


| 


* 
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being the lateſt; if theſe ſevern 
colour'd ones be intermixt, they 
make a pretty thew; when chey 
blow, they all ot them loſe their 
Fibres, as foon as the Stalks are 
ary, and may then be taken up 
and kept out of the Ground, free 
from their many off-ſets, and in 
September fer again. 
_ CORN-F LO W ERS, or Blew- 
Bottles; Gurus, whereot there 
are many diverſities, being raiſed 
from Sceds, difterins in colour; 
and after the Flowers are paſt, 
the ſcaly Heads wrapt in downy 
matter, contain ſtwall, hard, white 
ſhining Seeds, which are fowed 
in the Spring, the Roots yearly 
perithing: Some of them Flower 
in June and Jul), and others in 
Aug uſt. 1 
CORNICULATE-SEED- 
VESSEL; thus Botaniſts call 
fuch Veſſels as are divided into ſe- 
veral diſtinct Claſſes. 
CORN-SALLET (Valerianel- 


14; ;) is a looſening and a retreſh- 


ing Herb, the top Leaves whereot 


are a Sallet of themſelves, ſca- 


ſonably caten with other Salleting 
the whole Winter long, and early 
in ſpring; the Hench call them Sal- 
lad de Breter, for their being ge- 
nerally eaten in Lent. 

C O RN-SETTING-ENGINE ; 
nor to multiply che number of In- 
ſtruments chat all diſperſe Corn, 


Grain, or Palfe, ct what kind ſo- 


ever; at what diſtance, and what 
proportion, is deiign'd, and that 
with very great Expedition, and 
very little extraordinary Charge, 
Expence, or Hazard, the follows 
ing Deſcription gives the eafteſk 
and moſt tcafib!e of any tor thar 
purpoſe. 1. Let a frame of Tim- 
ber, of about two or three inches 
ſquare, be made, whoſe breadth 
muſt be of about two foot, the 
height about eighteen inches, wi 

CH the 
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the length about four foot, more ry Neck of the Hopper, unde. 


or leſs, as you pleaſe ; this you 
are to place on two pair of ordi- 
dinary Wheels, like Plow-wheels, 
whereot the Axle-tree of the two 
foremoſt Wheels muſt look to 


ceither ſſde, as doth the fore Axle- 


tree of a Waggon; the hinder- 
moſt Axle-tree being of Iron, and 
ſquare in the middle, muſt be fix- 
ed to the Center of the Wheels, 
that the Axles and the Wheels 
may move together; then in the 
bottom, about the middle of the 
frame, let an Inſtrument of Iron 
or Wood pointed with Iron, be 
fixed, like unto a Coulter, made 
little ſpreading at the bottom, in 
the nature of a Share, made to 

paſs through two Martoiſes on 
the top for its greater ſtrength; 
and made alſo to be wedged high- 


er or lower, according as you 
will have your Furrow in depth, 


the uſe whereof being only to 
make the Furrow ſo; that you 
muſt make the point thereof, of 
breadth only to remove the Earth, 
and caſt it, or force it on either 
ſide, that the Corn mi fall into 
the boteom of the Furrow; then 
may a Wooden Pipe be made o- 
ver this Share or Coulter, a little 
behind ir, to come trom the top 


of the Frame, to the lower end of 
the Share, tapering downwards, 


and as near as can be to the Share, 
to deliver the Corn immediately 
as the Ground is opened, and be- 
fore any Earth falls in, that what 
Earth after wards doth fall in, 
may fall on the Corn. Now, 
this Pipe is to proceed out of a 


large Hopper, fixed ca the top of 


the Frame, that may contain a- 
bout a Buſhel, more or leſs, as is 


thought fit, but that the Corn 
may gradually deſcend, according 


to che quantity intended to be 
but Wed on an Acre ; at the ve- 


* 


neath in the ſquare hollows there. 
of, it muſt be fitted in the edge 
of a Wheel of Wocd about half 
an inch thick, and proportiona- 
ble to the cavity © 
the Wheel need not be above 
two or three inches diameter, and 
fixed in an Axis, extended from 


ther; on which Axis, another 
Wheel is to be, with an edge un 
the circumference thereof, like 
the Wheel of a Spit or Jack, which 
muſt anſwer to another W heel ot 


the Axis of the hindermoſtW heels, 
then fit a Line of Silk, which is 
beſt of any, about theſe 2 Wheels, 
that upon the motion of the In- 
ſtrument on the hindermoſi 


means of the Line) at the neck of 


lefler Wheel, 
of the Hopper, may have 
ſhort pieces of thick Leather fixt 
in the circumference thereot, lc 
unto the Teeth of a Jack-whcc!, 
that upon its motior, it may de- 
duce the Corn out ot the Hopper 
in what proportion you pleiſc; 
for in cafe it comes too faſt, yu 
may by a Wedge at the Tenm of 
the piece whereon the Hopper 
reſt, or at the end of the Axis of 
the lefler Wheel, like as in 4 
Nuerne, force the Wheel and Hop- 
per together; and in caſe it feeds 
too ſlow, then they may be re- 
mov'd by the ſame Wedges co 4 
farther diſtance. Again, in caſe 


either extreme may be prevented. 
by a Wedge in the place where 


the Axis of the Wheel movcs, or 


a third Wheel, about the middle 
of the Line, made to move tarrier 
or nearer, as there is cauſe ſcen 


for the ſame, By the mean: all» 


the Neck . 


one ſide of the Frame to the o. 


the like nature and form, fixed on 


Wheels, the ſmall Whecl, (by the 


the Hopper may alſo move; which 
in the neck 


the Line be too ſlack, or too hard. 


of 


COR 
of the Tron Rod, fixt to the fore- 
moſt Axis, that is made to lock, 
the Engine may be guided at plea- 
ſure; which Red is made crooked 
at the neck of the Hopper, leſt 
that ſhould injure its motion. 
i The grert conveniency of this 
Engine is, That one Horſe, and 
one Man may Work with it, and 
Sow Land rather faſter than fix 
Horſes can Plow; yea, in the 
ſame Frame you may have two 
Shares at twelve inches diſtance, 
more or leſs, as you are minded 
to have the rows of Corn diſtant 
from one another, and two Pipes 
out of the ſame Hopper, and two 
ſmall Wheels anſwerable, cvery 
whit to be perform'd as eaſie as 
one; and then the proportion of 
Land may be doubl'd in a day. 
In order to an equal diſtribution 
ot the Seed, your Engine muſt be 
ſer in this manner; firſt know the 
hreadth of the Furrow you are to 
Sow, then caſting how many of 
theſe Furrows, at ſuch a diſtance 
your Inſtrument is made for, will 
amount to an Acre; then how 
much to Sow on an Acre, as ſup- 
pole a Buſhel, which is to be di- 
vided into ſo many parts, as there 
are Furrows, or diſtances in the 
ſaid Acre; then take one or two 
ot thoſe parts, and pur into the 
Hopper, obſerving whether jt 
will hold our, or ſuper-abound, 
and accordingly proceed and re- 
(tizc the Feeder; which it it feed 
too faſt, the Wheel at the lower 
Axis, wherein the Line moves, is 
to be made leſs chan the upper, 
then will the motion be ſlower, 
and ſo proceed as ſlow as may be, 
by augmenting the upper, and di- 
miniſning the lower Wheels, 
wherein the Line is; and by the 
contrary Rule, make it move fa- 
iter. It Feeds anſwerably, whe- 


. 
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in turning at the Lands- end, if 
you lift up the hinderny ft put ot 
the Inſtrument, chat thote WHG 
touch ncr the Ground, the tced- 
ing of tlie Cern im nediately 
ceaſeth; alſo, all the Cru you 15w 
lies at an cqual depth, aud there 
needs no Harrowing ot it, but ha- 
ving a picce of Wood, ou cnch 
ſide of cach rurrow, a little broad 
at the end, fer it a flope, ro force 


tue Earth on the Corn; and 


this may be fitted juſt behind 
the Share and Feeding- pipe of the 
Inſtrument, 


ſaved one half, and in tome places 
more; the ſame being neither 
torced too deep, nor too fhall;w, 
ner yet in cen hut even eve— 
ry way, and that in th e very mid- 
dle or convenient depth ct the 
Mould, having the ſtrength of the 
Land, both below and above the 
Root. Tbe Grain or Pulſe alſo, 


by this way of Sowing, may be 
cover'd with any rich Compoſt, 


prepar'd for that purpoſe; ſuch 
as dry or granulated Pigeons-dung, 
or any other Saline or Lixivian 
Subſtance ; and tis done by hav- 
ing either another Hopper, on the 


wherein the Compoſt may be put, 
and made to drop ſucceſſtvely at- 
er the Corn; or it may be ſown 
y another Inſtrument, to fol- 
© the former, which is the bet- 
ter way, and nay both difperſe 


Seed; and for the rectifying your 
Inſtrument, that it doth not de- 


may have an upright Iron: pin fis t 
to the middle ct the Axis, extended 
to the top of the Frame, and 


ther you drive taſt or flow ; aud 


from thence a ſmall Rod of tron 
N 3 to 


Any {: re of Grain or Pulte, by 
this method of Sowins, may be 


Frame behind that for rhe Corn, 


the Soil, and cover both Soil and 


viate out of its right courſe, che 
four Wheels being made to lock 
to and fro on either fide; u 
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to come to your Hand, with a 


crooked neck juſt againſt the neck 
of the Hopper, with which Red, 
the Wheels may be locked or 
turned any Ways. N 

Laſtly, if the Land be near ci- 
cher Water, Clay, Sand, Rock, 
Gravel, Ge. and that in ſuch a 
caſe it be not convenient to SOW 
the Corn within the Land, be- 
cauſe it may hot have depth for 


Rocring, you may then by this 


inſtrument, in placing the Share 
near the top of the Land, only 
to remove as it were the Clots, 
drop your Secd in rows; and by 
certain Pins, cr pieces of Wocd, 
or Iron, made flat at the end, and 
a little ſlopewiſe, fer on cach fide 
ſuch rows of Corn or Grain, the 
Earth may be caſt over it, and 
laid in rides, above the ordinary 
level of the Land. 
CORNWALL: this is the 
fartheſt County in the Weſt of 
England, being ſurrounded on all 
ſicles with the Seca, cncept Eaſt- 


ward, where. the River Tamar | 


parts it from Devonſhire, Its 
length from Eaſt to Weſt being 
about 70 Miles, and the broadeſt 
part, next to Devonſhire, 40; in 


which compaſs of Ground it con- 


rains 9606000 Acres, and about 
26760 Houſes; the whole divided 
into nine Hundreds, wherein are 
161 Pariſhes, and 27 Market- 
Towns, 16 witereof are privileg d 
ro ſend Members to Parliament. 
This County, for che moſt part, is 
full of Rocky Hills, cover'd with 
allow Earth; the parts towards 
the Sea are the molt Fraittul, the 

Soil being there Manur'd with 
Sea-weed, 
middle parts, except the 'Inclo- 
tures about Towns and Villages, 
he generally waſte and open, and 
{erve chiefly for Summer Cattle, 


yielding beſides, good Game hoth; 


call'd Ore- wood; the | 


COR 
for the Hawk and the Hound. 
The Air is very keen, and as ſub: 
ject ro Winds and Storms, more 
apt to preſerve, than recover 
Health; the Spring ſomething 
more backward, and the Harvei 
conſcquently later thay in theEaſt- 
ern parts, cfpecially in the middle 
of the Shire, where they ſeldom 


get in their Corn before Michael- 


maſs; but the Winter is ſaid to 
be milder than cl{ewhere, for 


dom, and then ſtay not lops : 
The Earth of this County is but 
ſhallow, underneath which, are 
Rocks and Shelves, fo that it 1: 
hard to be Tilled, and apt to he 


parched by a dry Summer; bu: 


che middle Shire lics open, bein; 


of a blackiſh colour, and bear: 


Heath and Spiry-graſs: There i: 
but little Meadow-Ground , bur 
{tore of Paſture for Cattle, and 
Sheep, and plenty of Corn- 
Ground. ED 

The Husbandman 1n tins Coun- 
ty, about May, cuts up all tre 
Grafs of that Ground he intends 
to break up and Till, into Turts, 
which is call d Breating, and raiſe 
theſe Turfs fo, that the Sun and. 
Windmaydrythem the ſooner, then 
pile and burn them to Aſhes: at- 
ter which, they bring in Sca— 
Sand, and a little before Plowing- 
time, ſcatrer thoſe Aſhes abroad, 
and the Sand-heaps upon the 
Ground, and Plow it in, which 
gives Heat to the Root of the 
Corn, and makes the Ground rich, 
bur it ſtrewed too thick, the 


Ground will be too rank, and 
Weeds: 
But notwithſtanding the, Ground 
be thus Sanded, and ordered, the 


Choak the Corn with 


Tiller can commonly take but 


ny of Guts, and then is fain. to 
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Froſt and Snow come very fel- 


two Crops of Wheat, and as ma- 
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they have four Horns a-picce : | 


_<oards; The ſirſt yielding the fineſt 


ound in Rocks, . wank nothing but 
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Years Layer, or Fallow, and co 
Till elſewhere , nay, the Tula- 
ble Fields are/ in ſome places 10 
hilly, that the Oxen can hardly 
take ſure footing; and in 1ome 
places ſo tough, that the Plow 
can ſcarce cut them; while m o- 
thers tis ſo Shelty, that the Corn 
can hardly faſten its Roots. Here 
they have two ſorts of Wheat, 


viz. French Wheat, which is bear- 
ded, and requires the beft Soil, 
and brings the beſt Crop; and 
another kind, chat is not Bearded, 
yielding leſs, and fown in worle 
Land; and where the Ground 
will bear neither, they ſow Rye; 
and in the Weſtern parts, near 


the Sea, Barley, which they carry 


to the Mill eight or nine Wecks 


after they have ſowed it. Their 


{knows when he is at Work; and 
their Sheep, when the Country tor 
want of Manuring lay waſte, had 
generally little Bodies, and coarte 


„ 


Draught Oxen in this County 
have each his Name, which he 


Wool; but ſince, they wy 
come but little inferior to the 
Eaſtern Flocks, for bigneſs, hne- 


neſs of Wool, often Breedins, | 


zatting, and price; and belides, 
are tweerer Mutton, and freer 
from the Rot; moſt of them hav- 
ing no Horns, cho in ſome places 


C OF 


Hardneſs to bear the Price of the 
beſt Diamonds, bein ot rear 
Beauty, and ſome as big as a Nac, 
ready ſhap'd and poliſnd by Ma- 
ture; then for Fiſhing ot Vil 
chards, (which 
little Fiſh, and a grcat multiplier) 
this is the place, the Neighbour- 
ing Sea vieldinz ſuch abundance 
of them from July r> Eurmber, 
that enough can be ſpared to 
ſupply therewith, in great ſtorcs, 
France, Spain, and [raly, : where 
they paſs tor a grcat Dainty, be- 
ing Smoaked. | 
CORONER; it is an anci- 
ent Oqce of this Land, and is fo 
call'd, becauſe he deals wholly 
tor the King and Crown: There 
are four of them commonly in 
every County, in ſome wer, and 
in ſome Counties but one; they 


are choſen by the Frec-holders of 


the fame, by che King's Writ, and 
not made by Letters- Patents; He 
is requir'd to be a fulticient Per- 
fon, that is, the moſt Wiſe and 
Diſcreet Knight, that beſt would, 
and might attend upon ſuch an 


Office; and his not being ſo, has 


been reputed a ſuHcient cauſe for 
his removal. The Lord-Chiet- 
Juſtice of the King's-Bench is the 


Soverai nu Coroner ef the whole 


Realm, or whereſbever he abides. 
There are alfo certain ſpecial Co- 


their Black-Cattle are but ſmall; roners within divers Libertics, 48 


neither is the County over- ſtock d well as theſe ordinary Officer in 
with Wood, there being very lit- every County; and tome Colleges 
tle that grows therein, except in and Corporations arc impower d 
the Eaſt- quarters, where there are by their Charters, to appoinc 


{ome Coppices. 


ort, the County is more eſpecially 
remarkable for three Things, viz. 
its Tinn- Mines, Diamonds, and Pil- 


Finn in Europe, and not much in- 
zeriour to Silver; its Diamonds, 


| They have good their Coroner within their own 
Stone and Slate here; bur, in 


Precincts. | | 
CORRECTIONS and Helps 


for a Hiurſe; before he be Taughic 


any Leſſon, you muſt know there 
are {even Helps to advantage ther- 


in, or co puniſh him tor taults 
gotten in his Leſſons. 
Voice, which when ſweet and ab- 
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COS 
companyd with cheriſhings, is 
helpful; bur when rough and ter- 
rible, and accompany'd with 
ſtroaks or threatnings, a Corre- 
ction. 2. The Rid a help in the 
ſhaking, ard a correſticn in the 
ſtriking. 3. The Bit an help in 
its ſweetneſs, the Snaffle in its 
ima cthneſs; and are corrections, 
e in its hardneſs, and the 
, roughneſs, and both 
and fquarenels. 4. 
Legs, which being 
et the Horſc's ſides, 
e bur corrections when 
„ ke them hard, is giving 
1 that the Spurs follow. 
1570p, and Leither-ſtirrup, 
e are corrections when ſtruck 
a. a aſt the hiader part of the 
Sh ulder, but helps when thruſt 
frwud 'n a quick motion. 6. 
Tie Spur, that is helptul when 
peAtly delivered in any motion 
that asks quickneſs and activity, 
whether on or above the Ground, 
and a correction when tis ſtruck 


hard in the fide, upon any floath 


or fault commiteed. 7. The 
Ground, that is an help, when 
plain and ſmooth, and not painful 
to tread upon; and a correction, 
when rough, deep, and uneven, 
for the amendment of any. Vice 
concciv'd. . 
CORRESPONDENT, 
when two Men hold a mutual fa- 
miliarity or commerce, by Let- 
ters, Eavoyces, Oc. they are Cor- 
reſpmaents. 
CORROSURE; Se Cau- 
Þ 5 rn | | 
CORVET, is the rearing 
and capering of an Rorſe, 
OST EI; is a Lamb, cr 
Col, or Cade Lamb or Colt; that 
is, a Lamb or Colt fallen & brought 


up by hand. 


an Hoxle is fo bound in his Belly, 


AG DS 
that he cannot Dung, but with 
great pain and trouble; being x 
Diſeaſe very dangerous to him, 
and the original of ſeveral Mz. 
ladies; it may be known by ſeve. 
ral Symptoms; ſometimes it pro. 
cceds trom slut of Provender, or 
 overmucn Feeding ; ſomerimes by 
eating eco dry and hard Meat, 
which ſucks and drys up the moi 
ſture ot an Horſe his Body, ſuch 
as Peate, Beans, Wheat, or Tates, 


COSTIVENESS,; is when | 


c. not but that they are very 
wholtom Food, and the heartiecſt 
that an Horſe can Eat, but feed. 
ing too much upon them, over 
tears their Bodies, more than an 
other Grain whatever, which ſhu:. 
up his Othce of Nature, fo thx 
he cannot Dung; beſides Which, 
they are a very windy Food, that 
cauſes many tad Humours and 
Obſtructions in the Body: Butth! 


— — 


from too much Faſting, in the 
Dieting of them for Racing 0: 
Hunting, which like a Spunge 
fucks up the Phlegmatick Moiſture 
of the Body. „ 

The Cures are for Greafe and 
this, 1. To rake a pint of 004 
Whitewine and fet it on the Fire, 
and diſſolve into it a ſump of C:- 
ſtle Soap as big as an Hens Err. 
ſtir them well together; then take 
it off, and put into it two g"o0G 
Spoorsful of Hempſeed beaten, an 
ounce of Sugar Cardy reduc d to 
Powder, and brew all together; 
then having warmed the Hort, t 
ſtir up hls Greaſe, and other foul 
Humours, give it him to Drink, 
and walk him up and don a ht 
ile after it, that the Potion may 
work; then fer him up wat", 
land after a little ſtirring kim in 
his Stall, if he grows ſickiſn, 81c 
him liberty to lie down; after 
two hours Faſting, give him 4 
{ freer Maſh, and teed as ar «ther 
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Diſtemper comes ſometimces alto - 


times. 


* ene 
greeck, 


of it lukewarm. . : 
© medy in this particular, is to take 


cou 

at more particularly, for 
of he ne 2 1 
then boyl of Anniſeea, Fen- 
Linſeed, "and the Powder of 
of each an ounce, in a 
and give him a pint 
2. Another Re- 


tony, 
quart of Beer, 


a Decoction ot Mallows, one quart 
of Sallet-Oyl half a pint, or half a 
pound of Freſh butter, Benedicta- 


Laxativa one ounce, and give it 
him blood warm, Gliſterwiſe; then 


dlap his Tail to his Tuel, and hold 


chate and drive them well u 
| down a good pace; and if they 
© then do not Dung, anoint your 
| Hand with Oyl, or Greaſe, rake 


it cloſe, and make him keep it 
for half an hour at the leaſt; and 
v then it hath Worked, give him a 
| ſweet Maſh, and fo keep to Maſhes 


and white Water for two or three 


| days. | | 


But this Diſtemper in Oxen and 


; Cows, that makes them ſwell a- 


gain, is cured in this manner; 
and 


them, and take our the Dung; 
and give them ot the Herb Mercury 
in Drink. 
COUCHING; this is the 
Huntſman's term for a Boar's Lodg- 
ing, as the diſlodging of him is 
call'd, Rearing the Boar, 
COUGH, or Hoarſneſs ; it is 
2 Diſtemper in an Ox, or Cow, 
that muſt be carefully looked to, 


| for it will grow in time to a worſe 


Diſeaſe; it newly taken, it may 
be ſoon remedy'd, by a Drink 
made with Water mixed with Bar- 
ley-meal ; bur the general Cure 


prefcrib'd, is to take the Diſtill d 


Water ot Hy/op, or elſe a Deco- 
ction of Mint and Hy/op, with the 
Juice of Lerks, and give it with 
Ol of Olives and a little Garlick : 
this has cured a long-ſtanding 
Cough ; but it the Hoarſneſs be 
eatic, you may give him Tar with 


C O U 
Honey - water, and it will do effe- 
ctually. Others, for this Cough, 
or ſhortneſs of Breath, preſcribe 
to take a quart of new churn'd 
Milk, and beat it in ſome Tar and 
a head of Garlick peel'd, Elicam- 
pane made into Powder, and a lit- 
tle brown Sugar-Candy, blend all 
together, and give it the Beaſt 
three Mornings one after another; 
and chis will cure him, if cura- 
ble. 5 

For the cure of Horſes of this 
Diſtemper, rake Fengreeþ, and 


Flower of Brimſtone, of each an 


equal quantity, and mix them with 
moiſtned Oats, 2. A pound of 
Honey put into a pailful of Water, 
and uſed for ordinary Drink, is 
excellent for a Cough. 3. A ſmall 
handful of Hempſeed may be bea- 
ten, and infufed in Whitewine all 
nighr, and both the Wine and the 
Seed given to the Horſe in the 
morning : The ſame quantity of 
Hempſeed mix'd with Oats, and gi- 
ven to a fat and fleſhy Horſe, cures 
the Cough, if the uſe of it be 
long continu'd. 4. Take the 
Wood and Leaves of Tamarisl, 
either dry or green, ſtamp them, 
and give them to your Horſe with 
moiſtned Oats or Bran, beginning 
with a ſmall quantity, and aug- 
menting the Doſe every day to a 
large Spoonful. 5. Take a pound 
of new-churn'd Butter, betore it 
is waſned, and a like quantity ot 
Honey, with two ounces of Juniper 
berries beated, mix and make Pills, 
rowling them up with Powder of 
Liquoriſh; give your Horſe a Doſe 
with a pinr, or a pint and an halt 
of Whitewine, keeping him Bridl'd 
two hours before, and three hours 
after; repeat the ſame two or 
three times, interpoſing a day or 
two between the Doſes, 6. Take 
cf clear Ozl of Walnuts, newly 


| drawn, one pint, common Honey 


' Cough be wholly cured : 


COU 


and thirty grains of 


a pound, 
white Pepper beaten ; incorporate 
them all together, and give the 
whole quantity to the Hor ſe; 47 
pear the Doſe, if chere be oc 


the cure. 7. For an inveterat- 


or Paſte ; make Pills weighing ten 
drams each, and dry Cem. in tlie 
ſhade in a hair Sieve turn'd upiide 


down, and give your Horſe one 


of them in a pint of Red, or 
Whitewine, once 4 day, till the 


Diftemper be inveterate, the Cure 
will at leaſt require twenty Do {Cs. 
You muſt always remember to 
Walk your Horſe an hour after the 
Pill is given; and then you may 

Ride him, or Work him, or Put 
him in a Coach; or if not, 


muſt keep him Bridl d two hours | 


after the Doſe. 
COUNTERVPOISE; thisis 
ro weigh one againſt another. 
COUNTY; f12nifies the fame 
ching with Shire; 
ing from the French, and the other 
from the Saxons, both containing 


à Circuit or portion of the Realm, 
Into which, the whole Land is di- 
vided, for the better Government 


of it, and more eaſie Adminiftra- | 
tion of Juſtice; ſo that there is 


no part of this Nation that lyeth 
a0 Wuhin ſome !; and e- 


the one com- 


cou 


very County is Govern'd by a 
Yearly Officer, who we call g 


| ff. Of theſe Countics ay 
| there are kitty two, in England 


If the 


| 


( 


| Hen. 8. cap. 13. 


and Wales) tliere arc Four of ſpc 
ſion, and the ſecond will pete 'c 


on Note, which are therefor: 
ny Counties Palatine; as Lyj- 


Cough, take Flower of Brimjtons | caſts „Cheſter, Du; ham, and Elj-: 
tour ounces, Anniſeeds beaten two | 7 Punt oe alſo, and Hexam, were 
ounces, Liquoriſh dry d in the ſhade | a, unties- Palacine, which 
and bearen, four ounces ; Bay- | Taft &'4 oclong to the Arc; = op 
berries in fine Powder, four ounces; | of Zork; and was firint its Vers 
brown Sugar-Candy, ix OUNCces ; vilege in the Reign of en El 
good Treacle, four ounces ; Ol of zabeth, and reduc'd to be à part 
Olive, eight ounccs; Tu, 2 ounces | of the C. ount) of Northrinber lod, 
beat them in a Mortar, till they | Now 955 Clef GOYernors Of tiiofe 
be well incorporated, and mix Counties). nd 

them with four Eggs, broken in a 1 by a ſpcct. Charter. f. 

Diſh, without the Shells, breaking | bing, cad Cur as Ve 

them all together in a Mortar, till | Own Na mes; and did 

they be reduc'd to a hard Mal 85 ouch ing Juſtice, 4s abou: 


— 


the King himſelt, in or he. 
| tics, only ackn Seen 8 bin 
Superior and Gove: 
| Hour tlie VIII. s T L ime. 
Power was much abridg d. 
HBeſidcs rheſe Counties of 
ſorts, there arc hkewiſe foro Te 
rirory Land, or Jurifdiftion, at 
nerd to ſome Cities; as the Cour 
Ty of Middleſex by Henry J. to thr 
City of London, the County 0! f ch. 
City Toru, An. 32 Hen. 8. 25 13 
Cheſter, Au. 43 Eliz. cap. 15. ( 5 
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u terbury, Lamb. Eiren. lib, I. cap. 


Norwich, Worceſter, Covertij, Exe 
ter, &c. The Co ounty ct | ric 
Town of Kinſton upon Hu, 5 | 
New-Cafile uot 
Tine, &c. The County ct Ho 
Town of Haverford Weſt, 35 Hen. 
8. c. 16. | 8 
- -COUNTY- COURT; 5 di. 
vided into two ſorts; ic retain 
ing the, general Na” 4s the 
County-Court held cvery Mon h, 
by the Sheriff, or his Deputy, tlie 
Vnder-Sheri ; the other call d the 

Term, Ho rice every Feats 


COUPLE 1 


| 1 
% 
| 


ss the proper term for 2 of them, 
t fo it is for two Hounds, and a cou- 
ple and an halt, for three. 


| Leaſh-Lws. 


* making, and fiznifies every fleece | 


Spots, being good with the red 


Grain hath been itceped, where- 


ere is not that vertue and rich- 


COW 


COUPLE of Conies,or Rabets, 


COURSING-LAWS ; See 


COURSE; 4 term in Hay- 


COW 
Horſe or other Dung, of very 
great advantage to Land, if kept 
till old, and not laid abroad cx- 
pos d to the Sun and Wind, bur 
on heaps, wich Earch mixt there- 
with, letting it h lie till it be 
rotren, where ic ill be brought 


or turn of Hay laid on the Cart. 
COW, a good one, according 
co Columella's opinion, ought to 


— T—%½¶ 


| 


the ſooner to a convenient tem- 
per; and on Paſturg Grounds pro- 
duces a ſweeter Grafs, and goes 
much - tarther than the common 


be large and long Body d, as allo | way; and fpread before the Plow, 


gentle, having a large and deep } 


Belly, a broad Forchead, and black 
open Eyes, with fair and black 
palith'd Horns, her Ears rough 
and hairy, her Jaws well ſhur, 
the Fan of her Tail great, the 
Claws and Horns of her Feet ſmall, 
her Legs ſhore and thick, her 
Breaſt deep, and eſpecially ſhould 
be young, tor being paſt ten 
Years old, will nor as well bear 
Calves. And for Stephanus his 
gentiments fays, A Cow of a 
mean ſtature ſhould be eſteem'd 
by the Country-man, and not a- 
hove four or five Years old, of a 
brown colour, mix'd with white 


and black; of a large deep Belly, 
road Forchead, black Eyes, great 
clean Horns, and black, rough 
Firs, Jaws narrow fet, Muzzle 
zreat, Hair fomewhar crumpled, 
her Hoofs little and ſmally cloven, 
legs ſhore, Thighs thick and round, 
ner Udder large and deep, having 
but four Feats, her Neck long 
ind thick, her - Breaſt large and 
deep hanging, and her Feet broad 
nd thick, | 

COW, or CX-DUNG, of 
bs, by reafon of its ſolution, has 
been mide the Water wherein 


— 


r 


a 


many have been deceiv'd, for 


es therein for that end, as ma- 


— 


produces excellent Corn. Judg- 
ment alſo muſt be exercis'd in the 
uſing it; tor the ordinary Dung 
uſed the common way, doth hurt, 
and ſometimes makes Weeds and 
Trumpery grow ; which being or- 
der'd as before, is not ſo liable to 
ſuch inconveniencies. | 
COW-BLAKES, See Caſings, 
e. | 
COWL.; is a Tub, or Pail. 
| COWRING; this is a term 
uſed in Faulconry, when young 
Hawks quiver and ſhake their 
Wing, in teſtimony of obedience 
towards the old Ones. | 
COWSLIP; there are vari- 
rious kinds, as that hoſe in hoſe, 
double Cowſlip, double green one, 
the fingle green, the rutred, the 


and ſyume ot a fine ſcarlet, and 
very double, whoſe Flowers muſt 
often change their Earth, or they 


will degenerate, and become fit- 


| gle; the Sceds are to be fown in 


a Bed of good Earth in Septem- 
ber, and they will come up in the 
Spring. | 

this ſort of Wine, to every gallon 
ot Water, put two pounds of Su- 
gu, boyl it an hour, and ſet it to 
cool; then ſpread a good brown 
Toaſt on both ſides with Teajt ; 
but before you make uſe of it, 
beat ſome Syrrup of Citron there- 


bave imagin'd: It is with 


with, an ounce and an halt of 
5 e Syrrup 


red, the orange colour d, Ce. 


COWSLIP-WINEz; to make 
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Syrrup to each gallon of Liquor; 
hen An in the Toaſt whilſt hor, 
to aſſiſt irs fermentation, which 
will: ceaſe in two days, during 
which time, caſt in the Cowllip- 


flowers a little bruiſed, but not 


much ſtamped, to the quantity of 
halfa Buſhel 8 two Gallo, (or 
rather two Pecks) four Lemmons 
fliced with the rinds and all, Laſt- 
ly, one Bottle of White of Ren- 
niſh-wine, and then after two 
days, Tun it up in a ſweer Cask. 
Some leave our all the Syrrup. 
CRABBING; is a term in 
the Art of Faulconry, and ſigni- 
fies Hawks ſtanding too near, and 
fighting with one another. 


CRADLE; is a frame of 


Wood, fixed to a Sythe, for the 
_ Mowing of Corn, aud cauſes it 
to be lai the better in Swarth 
and is then calld, a Cradle- 
Syrhe. . ; 
CRAFT NAGE, is Money paid 
for the uſe of a Crain, by which 
Bulky Goods are drawn up to the 
Shore, out of a Ship, Hoy, Cc. 
CRAMPS and Comuulſtons ; 
are all of one Malady, and in 
Horſes, as well as other Animals, 
are the forcible contraction of the 
Sinews, Veins, and Muſcles, in a- 
ny Member or part of the Body; 
which proceeds ſeveral ways, ei- 
ther from ſome Wound, or Sinew 


cur aſunder, or for want of Blood, 


or elſe by over-heats, and ſudden 


coolings afterwards; or laſtly, by 


overmuch Purging the Beaſt: The 
figns to know which, are thar, the 
infected will be fo ſtiff, that the 
whole ſtrength of a Man is not 
able ro bow it;he will be lame and 
well as it were in a moment: 
There is alſo another kind of them, 
that ſeizes upon an Horſe's Neck, 
and the Reins of his Back, and al- 
moſt univerſally over his whole 
Body, which proceed either from 


C R A 
| ſome great Cold that may be catch. 
ed, or by the loſs of Blood, where. 
by a great Windineſs enters into 
the Veins, and ſo benums the Si. 
news. This is alſo known by his 
Head and Neck ſtanding a-wry, 
his Ears upright, and his Eye 
hollow, his Mouth dry and clus 
and his Back will rife like a Ca. 
mel; which muft be cured, by 
giving him ſomething to make him 
Sweat, and by loading him with 
warm Woolen-Cloaths, 

Bur beſides the general Methods, 
the particular ways are, 1. To 
chafe and rub the Member con- 
tracted, with Vinegar and common 
Oyl, and then to wrap it all over 


with wet Hay, or rotten Litter, 


or elſe with wet Woollen-cloths, 
either of which is a preſent Re- 
medy. 2. When you have Swea- 


ted your Horſe well in an Hy/e- 


Dunghil, only with Head out, take 
a 3 of Hogſgreaſe, a quarter 
of a pound of Turpentine, halt a 
dram of Pepper, of new Wax halt 
a pound, one pound of Sallet-oy!, 


boyl them together, and anvinc 


him therewith. 3. Others take 
Pimpernel, rrimroſe-leaves, Camo- 
mile, Crow. foot, Mallows, Fennel, 
Roſemary, ſix handsful of each, 
ſteep'd in fair Water 48 hours; 
which boyl therein, till they be 
tender, and bath him therewith, 
four days ſucceſſively, Morning 
and Evening, and apply the Herbs 
to the place, with a Thumb-band 
of Hay wet in the ſame Liquor, 
and anoint the ſaid Member every 
day at noon, with Petroleum, Ner- 
vale, and Oyl of Spike, mixt toge- 
ther, A 4qth Remedy, is to boy! 
two quarts of ſtrong Ae, and two 


pounds of Black-ſoap together, till 
they look like Tar, with ſome 
Brandy, and anoint the place grie- 
ved therewith, h 
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1 the Cramp is cured, CRAY-FISH-NET, Cray- 
70 5 ſome 3 or | Fiſh, or Creviſes, are readily ta- 
” Five-leavd Graſs, in Wine, and | ken with the following fort of 
3 giving it him to drink warm; | Net, and other Inſtruments repre- 
” bur he muſt be kept warm, and | ſented in the Figure. 

his Legs chafed with Oy! and Vine- | | 
: 4 gar ” 


' CRANES-BILL, Geranium; 
there are ſeveral ſorts; but the 
only one worth our notice, is that 
which ſmells in the night only, 
and is from thence denominated. 
It has a great Root, like a Peony, | 
with large jagged Leaves, and 
| Flowers in Fuly, the Leaves being 
ſſmall, round; painted, and of a 
| purple colour, liſted about with 
yellow. It is a tender Plant, and 
for that reaſon, muſt be ſer in a 
pot, and govern'd in Winter with | 
much care, as being Houſed, and | 
kept dry, for any moiſture rots the 
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* CRAY this is a Diſtemper in 
a a Hawk, almoſt the ſame with the 
| Pantar, proceeding from Cold, 
but through ill Diet, and long 
Feeding with cold ſtale Meat; 
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and the Symptoms are, that her EN 
Newting will not be plentiful, 
nor come freely, nor with eaſe 


from her, but ſhe will drop ſome 


part thereof ſhort and diſperſed, | But you muſt get four or five 
and her Body will be bound. In little Nets, about a foot ſquare, 
the Cure, you muſt firſt remove | which tye to ſome round Withy 
the Cauſe, letting her Diet be | Hoop, or the like, as you ſee C,D,E, 
high, eaſie of digeſtion, and cool- | marked in the Figure; then get 
ing Meat, ſuch as young Rabbets, as many Staves, as A, B, each five 
Chickens, Sheeps- hearts, Cc. uſe | or fix foot long, with three Forks 
her alſo to our confection of | at the end, unto which faſten the 
freſn Sweer-butrer, made up with | Circle at three equal diſtances, in 
Rue, Cloves, and Mace, and anoint | ſuch manner, that when you lay 
her Meat therewith: It were not your Net flat on the Ground, your 
annfs likewiſe, to give her with | ſtick may ſtand upright on the 
her Meat ſometimes of the diftill'd | three Forks; alſo prepare a dozen 
Water of Sorrel, Wood-bind , | of Rods or Sticks, about five or 
Horehound , and the like cool- | fix foot long, cleft at the ſmall. 
ng, cleanſing, and opening things. end, marked I, wherein you may 


__ place 


Mil 


eo 


Body, which proceed either from 


CRA 
S to each gallon of Liquor 
an. £4 3 


t _ in the Toaſt whilſt hor, 
will ceaſe in two days, during 
which time, caſt in che Cowſlip- 
flowers a little bruiſed, but not 
much ſtamped, to the quantity of 
half a Buſhel to two Gallons, (or 
rather two Pecks) four Lemmons 
ſliced with the rinds and all. Laſt- 


ly, one Bottle of White or Ren- 


niſn- wine, and then after two 
days, Tun it up in a ſweet Cask. 
Some leave out all the Syrrup. 
CRABBING; is 4 term in 
the Art of Faulconry, and ſigni- 
fies Hawks ſtanding too near, and 


fighting with one another. 


CRADLE; is a frame of 
Wood, fixed to a Sythe, for the 
Mowing of Corn, and cauſes it 


to be laid the better in Swarth; 


and is chen calld, a Cradle- 
Sythe. | : 
CRAINAG Ez; is Money paid 


for the uſe of a Crain, by which 


Bulky Goods are drawn up to the 

Shore, out of a Ship, Hoy, Oc. 
CRAMPS and Convulſions; 

are all of one Malady, and in 


_ Horſes, as well as other Animals, 


are the forcible contraction of the 


Sinews, Veins, and Muſcles, in a- 


ny Member or part of the Body; 
which proceeds ſeveral ways, ei- 
ther from ſome Wound, or Sinew 
cut aſunder, or for want of Blood, 
or elſe by over-heats, and ſudden 
coolings afterwards; or laſtly, by 
overmuch Purging the Beaſt: The 


ſigns to know which, are that, the 


infected will be ſo fliff, that the 


Whole ſtrength of a Man is not 
able to bow it;he will be lame and 


well as it were in a moment : 
There is alſo another kind of them, 


that ſeizes upon an Horſe's Neck, 
and the Reins of his Baek, and al- 


moſt univerſally over his whole 


iſt its fermentation, Which 


C R A 
| ſome great Cold that may be catch. 
ed, or by the loſs of Blood, where. 
by a great Windineſs enters into 
the Veins, and ſo benums the Si. 
news. This is alſo known by his 
Head and Neck ſtanding a-wry, 
his Ears uprighr, and his Eyes 
hollow, his Mouth dry and cluns 
and his Back will riſe like a Ca. 
mel; which muſt be cured, b 
giving him ſomething to make him 
Sweat, and by loading him with 
warm Woolen-Cloaths. 

Bur beſides the general Method, 
the particular ways are, 1. To 
chafe and rub the Member con- 
tracted, with Vinegar and common 
Oyl, and then to wrap it all over 
with -wet Hay, or rotten Litter, 
or elſe with wet Woollen-cloths, 
either of which is a preſent Re- 
medy. 2. When you have Swca- 
ted your Horſe well in an Hye 
Dunghil, only with Head our, take 
a pound of Hogſgreaſe, a quarter 
of a pound of Turpent ine, fall a 
dram of Pepper, of new Wax halt 
a pound, one pound of Sallet-oy!, 
boyl them together, and anvint _ 
him therewith. 3. Others take 
Pimpernel, rrimroſe-leaves, Camo 
mile, Crow. foot, Mallows, Fennel, 
Roſemary, ſix handsful of each, 
ſteep'd in fair Water 48 hours; 
which boyl therein, till they be 
tender, and bath him therewith, 
four days ſucceſſively, Morning 
and Evening, and apply the Herbs 
to the place, wich a Thumb-band 
of Hay wet in the ſame Liquor; 
and anoint the ſaid Member every 
day at noon, with Petroleum, Ner- 
vale, and Oyl of Spike, mixt toge- 
ther. A 4th Remedy, is to boy! 
two quarts of ſtrong Ae, and two 
pounds of Black-ſoap together, till 
they look like Tar, with ſome 
Brandy, and anoint the place gric- 
ved therewith. | 
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by by boylin 
 Froe-leav 


if } 
In Sheep, the Cramp is cured, 


ſome Cinque-foil, or 
Graſs, in Wine, and 
giving it him to drink warm; 
but he muſt be kept warm, and 


his Legs chafed with Oy! and Vine- 
| | 
gar. 


CRANES-BILL, Geranium ; 


there are ſeveral ſorts; but the 


only one worth our notice, is that 
which ſmells in the night only, 


| and is from thence denominated. 
It has a great Root, like a Feony, 


with large jazged Leaves, and 
Flowers in Fuly, the Leaves being 
ſmall, round, painted, and of a 


purple colour, liſted about with 
| yellow. 
tor that reaſon, muſt be ſer in a 
pot, and govern'd in Winter with 
much care, as being Houſed, and | 


It 1s a tender Plant, and 


kept dry, for any moiſture rots the 


| Root, 


* CRAY; this is a Diſtemper in | 
2 Hawk, almoſt the ſame with the 
| Pantar, proceeding from Cold, 


but through ill Diet, and long 
Feeding with cold ſtale Meat; 


| and the Symptoms are, that her 
& Ncwting will not be plentiful, | 


nor come freely, nor with eaſe 


from her, but ſhe will drop ſome 
part thereof ſhort and diſperſed, 
and her Body will be bound. In 
the Cure, you muſt firſt remove 
the Cauſe, letting her Diet be 
high, eaſie of digeſtion, and cool- 
ing Meat, ſuch as young Rabbets, 
Chickens, Sheeps- hearts, c. uſe 
her alſo to our confection of 
freſn Sweet; butter, made up with 
Rue, Cloves, and Mace, and anoint 
her Meat therewith: It were not 
aniſs likewiſe, to give her with 
her Meat ſometimes of the diſtilld 
Water of Sorrel, Wood-bind, 


Horehound, and the like cool- 


ng, cleanſing, and opening things, 


CR A 
CRAY-FISH-NET; Cray- 
Fiſh, or Creviſes, are readily ta- 
ken with the following ſort of 
Net, and other Inſtruments repre- 
ſented in the Figure, 
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But you muſt get four or five 
little Nets, about a foot ſquare, 
which tye to ſome round Withy 
Hoop, or the like, as you ſee C, D, E, 
marked in the Figure; then get 


as many Staves, as A, B, each five 


or f1x foot long, with three Forks 

at the end, unto which faſten the 
Circle at three equal diſtances, in 
ſuch manner, that when you lay 

your Net flat on the Ground, your 
ſtick may ſtand upright on the 
three Forks; alſo prepare a dozen 
of Rods or Sticks, about five or 


ſx foot long, cleit at the ſmall 


end, marked I, wherein you may 
| 2 place 


Butter, and that your Dairy con- 


three days in the Summer, nor ſix 


Churned; tor Winch purpote, fee 


CRE 
place ſome skinn'd Frogs, the Guts 
of Chickens, or the lixe; when 
the Sticks are baited, go out, and 
where you find any likely Hole in 
the Water, there leave it; and 0 
alter this manner, lay the reſt in 
the moſt likely places, and walk 
in and out, 'vititing your Sticks; 
and when you find any fixed to 
the Baits, gently move vour baited 
end towards the middle of the 


Water, and doubt not but that 


Cray-Fiſh will keep their hold, 
and ſo put your Net juſt under 
the Bait, which Bait ſoftly lift up, 
and as ſoon as the Cray-Fith feels 
the Air, they let go their hold, and 
tall into the Net. | 
CREAM, it's the very hear 
and ſtrength of Milk; and in or- 


der to make Butter of it, or o- 


therwite, - muſt be gather'd very 
varetully, dilgently, and paintul- 
ly; and tho Houſewives ſhould be 
more particularly cleanly in doing 
thereot, which is pertorm'd in 


this manrier ; the Milk that is mil- 


ked in the morning, you ſhall, 
with a hne ſhallow thin Diſh, made 
for that purpoſe, take off the Cream 
abgut tive in the cvening; and 
from the Milk that is milked in 
the cvening, you ſhall fleet and 
take Off the Cream about five in 
morning; and put the ſame into 
a clean, 1weet, and well-leaded 
Par, cloſe cover'd, and fer in a 
clote place; but you {hull nat keep 
the Cream fo gather'd above two 
days in the Summer, and not a- 
bove tour in the Winter, if you 
will have the ſweeteſt and beſt 


rain but five Kine, and no more; 
but be the number what jt will, 
vou muſt by no means exceed 


in che Winter, tor the keeping of 
the Cream, which mult then be 


— 


1 


CRE 
CREAM- CHEESE; che 
way to make it, is to take two 
quarty of Milk warm from the 
Cow, Almonds blanch'd halt 3 
pound, which Almonds beat ſmall, 
to which add a pint ot Cream, and 
ot Roſewater, halt a pound of tine 
Sugar, and a quarter of a pound 
ot beaten Cinnamon, and as much 
Ginger; then put the Runner to 
the Milk and Cream, and when ir 
is curded, preſs out the Whey, 
and what remains beſides, ſerve up 
in Cream. | 
CREAM-WATER; is ſuch 
Water, as hath a kind of Oyl uy- 
on ir, or fat Scum, which bein; 
boyl'd, turnerh into ſeveral Med“ 
caments. | | 
CREANCE; is a fine ſmall 
long Line, of ſtrong and evcn- 
wound Packthread, which is talt 
ned to the Hawk's Leaſe, or Leah, 
when ſhe is firſt cured. | 
CREDITOR; is one tht 
gives Credit, or lends to ano 
ns | | ö | 
CREET ER; is an Apple, to 
call'd from the Tree that grows 
low, trailing its Branches near the 
Grounds, 
CRENATED-LEAVES ; this 13 
a term uſted by Botaniſts, for ſuch 
Leaves as are jagged, or notch» 
ed. | 
CRESSAN, (otherwiſe call d 
the Bergamot Creſſan ;, ) is of the 
nature and colour of the Butter- 
Pear, but different in ſhape, and 
liker Monſieur John, of difteren* 
ſwes, greeniſh, but growing ycl- 
low when ripe, and almoſt ipcck- 
led over with red Spots. The 
Stalk is pretty thick, Skin rough, 
Pulp very tender, bur not always 


| fine, full of Juice, but ſometimes 


bitingly ſharp. It will keep a 
month, and not grow puffy, pe- 
rithes leaſurely, and grows ripe 


Churnirg. 


in Novernber, It may be my 
| | Sd 


F td either on a Pear, or Quince- 
E CRESSES, Garden, Indian, or 
yellow Lark-Spurs 3 they are own 
in many Gardens for Culinary u- 
© ſes; and the latter, from a ble 
er. are now hecome excellent Sal- 
I ; 4 > lia Ri, 
lad, as well the Leal, as tlie Blol- 
ſom; tor carly Sallads they are 
raiſed in hot Beds; but if fown in 
April, they will very well grow 
on ordinary Garden-ground, and 
their Leaves and Bloſſoms plenti- 


* 
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tulln increate. Water-Creſſes are 


eaten boyfd or raw, but raw are 
bad for the Stomach, and there- 
fore the other way is beſt, unleſs 
they be mixt in Sallads with Let- 
tice, Sorrel, and ſuch-like Herbs. 
E CREST-FALLEN; is when 
that part which an Horte's Main 


grows on, Which is the upper | 
part thereof, and call'd the Creſt, 


E hangs cither to one tide or other, 
not ſtanding upyghr as it 
# ought to do; and it procceds 
moſtly from. Poverty, occation'd 
by ill Keeping, and efpecially when 


b tat Horſe falls away ſuddenly up- 


on any inward Sickneſs: To re— 
medy which, you mult firſt raiſe 
it up with your hand, and place 
it where it ought to ſtand; then 
having one ſtanding on the fame 
tide the Creſt falls from, let him 
with one Hand hold up the Creſt, 
and thruſt out the bottom of ir 
with the other, ſo as it may ſtand 
npright ; then, on that tide to 
which it falls, with an hot Iron, 
Ihmewhat broad on the edge, 


drawing his Neck firſt at the bot- 


com of the Creſt, then in the 
adit of it, and laſtly, at the ſet- 


iing on of the Hair, and to draw 


it through the Skin, and no dee- 
per than on the other fide, from 
hence the Creſt falleth; gather 
up the Skin with your Hand, and 
un co Plaiſters  Shoemakers- 


* 
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{ wax, laid one againſt the other, 
at che edge of the Wound, and 
} with ſmooth Splints ro ſlay the 
(bin, that it may ſhrink neither 
upward nor downward ; then 
| with a pair of ſharp Sciflars, clip 
away al! the ſpare Skin, which you 
had gather'd with your Hand; 
then with a Needle and ſome red 
Silk, ſtitch the Skin together in 
| divers places; and to keep it from 
breaking, ſtitch the edges of rhe 
Plaiſter alfo ; then anoint the Sore 
with Turpintine, Honey, and Wax 
melted together, and the places 


{ which vou drew with an hot Iron, 


with Piece-greaſe made warm, 


and thus do twice every day till 


it be whole; and have great care 
that your Splints ſhrink not: Tho 
after all, the beſt Cure tor this 
Infirmity, is to let him Blood, and 
keep him very well; tor Strength 
and Farnets, will ever raite the 
Creſt. | 
CRICK in the Neck; is when 
the Horſe cannot turn his Neck 
| any manner of ways, but hold it 
forthright, intomuch that he can: 
not take his Meat trom the ground, 
but with great trouble and pain. 
The Cure is, to thruſt a ſharp hor 
Iron through the Fleſh ot the 
Neck, in five ſeveral places, ar 
three inches diſtance ; and have a 
care that no Sinew be touched; 
and Rowel all of them with Horſe 
Hair, Flax, or Hemp, for fitreen 
days ; ler the Rowels be anointed 
| with Hogſgreaſe, the Neck will 
ſooen be reſtor'd: Or elſe, bath 
his Neck with the Cyl of Pepper, 
or the Ol of Spike, very hot, and 
then rowl ir up in wet Hay, or 
rotten Litter, and keeping hinr 
very warm, without wing any 
Burning, Wounding, or other vio- 
lence, he will do well. The 
Leaves or Roots of Donn, or Cot- 
ton-thiſtle, Exingo, or Sez-hotly, or 


) Vinegar 


dluiſn 
Leaves ſtriped with the ſame co- 


CR O 


Vinegar and Patch-greaſe, melted 


together, and cloſed in very hot 


againſt the Hair, and afterwards 
bathed in with Soap and Vinegar 
mixed together, is very good. 

CRINETS; in Hawks, ec. 
they are the ſmall black Feathers, 
like Hair about the Sere. 

CRO CHE; is an Earthen 
Pot. 

CROCH Es; the little Buds 
that grow about the top of a Deer's 
Horns, are thus call'd. 

CROCUS, Saffron; whereof 


there are divers forts, ſome flow. 


rigg in the Spring, others in the 
Autumn; and the moſt valuable 
of the former are, 1. The great 
white Crocus, riſing up with nar- 
row, long, green Leaves in the 
the middle of them; from which 
comes up ſmall, white, low Flow- 
ers of {1x Leaves, coverd with a 


white Skin, and long Saffron poin- 
ted in the middle, with ſome. 


Chives about it, not opening but 
when the Sun ſhines, 2. The 
white Crocus of Meſia, like, but 
bigger, and more Flowers trom 


the Rost than the laſt, yer not ſo 


pure White; one of which kind, 


has the bottom of the Flower, and 
part of the Stalk, of a bright Blue. 


3. The pale-feather'd Crocus, 
jomewhat like the laſt, but larger 
and ſharper- pointed, bottom and 
ſtalk blue; the 3 outſide Leaves 
all white, the 1 ſtriped with 
bigger and leſſer ſtreaks of pale 
urple; the three minor 


lour on both ſides; this is one of 


tde rareſt we have. 4. Biſhops- 


Crccvs, of bigger Roots and Herbs 


than the former, longer and ſhar- 


per pointed Flowers, variable in 


c aur; ſometimes white ſtriped 


th blue, ſometimes three Leaves 
lite, and three black. 5. The 


Iisperial-Crocue, unh many Ble 


—— 


backs, near the bottom. 


C R O 
wets on one Root, ſilver · colour d, 
and the backs of the Leaves ſtrip- 
ed with purple. 6. The Royal- 
Crocus, like the laſt, but better 
ſtriped on the backs of the out- 
ward Leaves; theſe are Flowers 


wherein the White hath the ma- 


ſtery; next for the purple. 7. The 


ſmall Purple-Crocus, with narrow 


green Leaves, ſmall low purple 
Flowers, round- pointed, dark 
bottoms, near black. 8. The 
greater Purple-Crocus, ſnarp- poin- 
ted, of the ſame colour, but big- 
ger and taller than the former, in 
Leaves, and Flowers. 9. The 
greateſt Purple-Crocus, bleaker 
purpled, and rounder pointed 
than the former; and one of this 
kind, hath Leaves edged with 
White. 10. The blue Neapolitan- 
Crocus, only differs trom the laſt 
in Flowers, are of a dcep Sky- 


colour, with a darker bottom, 


11. The pureeFeather'd-Crocus, a 
little bigger, and rounder-pointed 
than the great Purple; the three 
outward Leaves of the Flower ot 
rhe ſame colour, but feather 
with white on both ſides; the 
minor Leaves thick ſtriped with 
white, on a paler purple on each 


fide. 12. The leſſer Purple-ſtripd I 


Crocus, of a reddiſh purple veind 
through every Leaf on both fide: 
with a deeper Purple. 13. The 
greater Purplc-ſtrip'd Crocus, hav- 
ing three great ſtripes down the 
backs of three outmoſt Leaves of 
a deeper Purple, ſomething bigb- 
er on the inſide, as three minor 
Leaves alſo, but ſtriped on the 
14. The 
great Purple Flamed-Crocus, hav- 
ing freſher green Leaves than the - 
other Purples,middlc-tiz'd Flowc1s, 
whiriſh pale purple on rhe outſide, 
and deeper on the inſide, ſtriped 


and flamed through cach Leat: 


Irs Seed is gocd, 15. The yel 
: 5 low 


N 0 
tow Crocus, whereof there are 
that of Mæſiu, the greateſt yellow 
Crocus, and the yellow-ſtriped 
Crocus. 16. The Cloth of Gold 
Crocus, that bath ſhore _whitilh 
green Leaves, fair yellow Flowers, 
with three purple ſtripes on 
the backs of the three outmoſt, 
the reſt all yellow, bearing two 
or three Flowers from one Root; 
which Root is different from o- 
thers, as being cover'd with an 
hard netted Shell, or Peeling.“ 
The Autumnal Ones are the 
true Crocus, of which ſee Saffron. 
2. The purple. Mountain-Crocus, 
riſing before the Leaves, with 
one, ſometimes two Flowers one 


utter the other, of a violet purple, 


vich yellow Chives, and long- 
tearher'd tops, painted in the mid- 
dle; the green Leaves ſucceed the 
Flowers ſometimes before Winter, 
but not uſually before Spring; 


the Root ſmall and white. 3. The 


Silver-colour'd Autumn Crocus, 
with three outward Leaves, filver- 
colour'd; the other three whiter 
and leſs. 4. The Autumn Moun- 
tain Crocus, of a pale blue, at 
firſt ſcarce appearing above- 
ground, which two laſt flower 
not till October. 
Thoſe of the Spring, Flower 
from the middle of February, to 
the middle of March, one after 
enother, and many of the beſt to- 
:crher ; and the Autumnal ones, 
in like manner, from the begin- 
ning of September, to the end of 
O&ober z all the forts of the one, 
and the other, loſe their Fibres 
with their Leaves, and then may 
vc taken up, and kept dry; thoſe 
of Autumn till Auguſt, and thoſe 
ot the Spring till October; they are 
hardy, and will proſper any where; 


the Vernal Increaſe exccedingly, 


it they ſtand any while unre- 
mov di as the true Saffron doth, 


þ 


| he ſhall be as ſudd: uly hcaled 
N „ Bite 
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| which is taken up every third 


Year; the other Autumnal ones 
increaſe bur little. The beſt place 
to plant Spring-Crocus, 1s cloſe 
to a Wall or Pale, or on the edges 
of boarded Bordcrs round about 
the Garden, mingling the colour 
of thoſe of a icaton together, as 
the White with the Purples, the 
beſt Cloth of Gold with the Roy- 
al, &c. The Sced muſt be kept 
in the Husks till it be fowed, and 
light rich Ground ſhould be cho- 
fen for them; and they muſt not 
be placed too thick, which will 
encourage tlicir better marking. 
C ROF T; is a ſmall Inclo- 
e | 
CRONES., are old Ewes, 
CROSS-TRIP, is a term in 
Wreſtling, when the Legs are 
crofied cne within the other, 
CROTCH: is the forked part 
of a Tree, uſciul in many cafes of 
Husbandry. 
CROTILES, 
this is a term 
of an Hare. „ 
CROW, or Crome of Tron; is 
an Iron-Bar, with an cnd flac. 
CROW F 0 O T 3 See Ra- 
munculus, | | 
CROWING-HENS; it is an 
i and unufual ſign; to prevent 


or CROTISING q 
given to the Ordure 


which, you ſhall pull their Wings, 


and give them to cat, either Bar- 
ley ſcorched, cr ſmall Wheat; 
and kecp them cloſe frem other 


Poultry. 


 CROWLING; this Diſtem- 
per in Cattle, is call'd by ſome, 
the Crying of the Guts, and Frer- 
ting thereof; the tizns whereof are, 
the Flux of the Belly, with great 
abundance of Phlegm. To Cure 
ir, ſome ſay, when the Beaft ſhalf 
{ce any thing ſuddenly ſwim upon 
the Water, efpetially a Drake, 


CRO 
But the common Remedy is, to 
t.ke Cyprus Apples, with ſo many 
G-z{l-nuzs, and ſome old Wheat, to 
the weight of both che other two, 
which beat well all together, and 
put it into three pints of red Wine, 
giving it the Beaſt by even Potions 
tour Mornings; and it muft not be 
forgot to pur ſome Lentiſe Peaſe, 
Myrts and Cropes of wild ,Oltves 
thcrevnts, 3 

But if the Flux of the Belly 
docs increaſe by little and little, 
ſo as that at length to go through 
the whole Belly of the Beaſt, he 
muſt be kept 3 days fromdrinking, 
and the firſt day give him nothing 
to eat; then let him have the 
Crops of wild Olive, or of Reed, 
or Lentil Seeds, or Mrts, to eat. 
2. Another Remedy, is to give 
him the Kernels of Rai ſins, ſteep- 
cd all one night in red Wine, or 
Calle and Cyprus mixt and beaten 
together in red Wine in a Morning. 
3. Some bruiſe a quantity of the 
dryed Eernels of Grapes, and give 
c che Beaſt, mixt with three pints 


— W_ 


ot red Mine, and let him drink no- 


thing elſe bur the tops of Hays 
and Soptherwood ſteeped in warm 
Waref, o long as the Flux con- 
tinnes, or as you ſhall ſee cauſe. 
4. It che Flux do not ceaſe, let 
him have but little Meat for the 
ipace of three or four days; for 
his Head being then charged with 


a Wwatcriſn Humour, he ſhall by 


ering little, void more eafily the 


Wer out of his Eyes, and at his 


Noie, than ctherwife he ſhould 
do: And tor an cxtreme and ſpee- 
dy Remedy, yu muft burn him 
n che midit of his Forchead, with 
au hot Iron, nato the Bone, and 
4415 iht and race his Ears, and at- 
ter ruh the place twice à day 
wich {ome Piſs warmed on the 
+ re, uting this Medicine till it be 


CR O 


be anointed with Tar and Ol of 


Olive mixed togerher. See Flux, 
CROWNED-TOP,; by this 
name is the firſt Head of a Deer 
cal'd, becauſe the Croches are 
raiſed in the form of a Crown. 
CROW-NET; this is an in 
vention for taking of Wild-Fowl 
in Winter, and may be uſed in 
the day-time; the fame being 
made of double twiſted Thread, 
or fine Packthread, whoſe Meſhes 
ſnould be two inches wide, the 
length about ten yards, and three 
in depth, it muſt be verged on 


the ſides with good ſtrong Cord, 


and extended out very ſtiff upon 
long Poles made for that purpoſe; 
being upon tlie place of ſpreading, 
open your Net, and lay it out at 
its full length and breadth, and ſo 
taſten the lower end of it all along 
the Ground, ſo as only to move 
it up and down; but the upper 
end ſhould ſtand extended on the 
long Cord, the further end therc- 
of being ſtaked faſt to the Earth, 
by a ſtrong Cord about five yards 
diſtance from the Net; which 
Cord place in an even line with 
the lower edge of the Net; the 
other end ot the Cord muſt be at 
leaſt 25 yards, to reach unto ſome 
natural or artificial Shelter, by the 
help whereof, you may lie con- 
ceal'd from the Fow!, otherwiſe 
no good ſucceſs can be expected: 
The Net alſo muſt be in exact or- 
der, that it may give way, and 
play on the Fowl upon rhe leaſt 
pull of the Cord, which muſt be 
1mnurtly, leſt the Fowl be too quick 
tor you. 

This is a Device that may be 
uſed for Pigeons, Crows, and the 
like, in Corn-ficids newly Sown 


alſo in Stubble-fields ; Ic may tur- 


ther be uſed at Barn-doors, for 


»icl; the burnt place may alto 


\ 


| ſmall Rirds, and ſpread Mornings 
and Evenings for Flocks of Fowl, 
which 


CRO CRO 

which in hard Weather uſe to fly, en tations when Sown of new 
© and from the Land, with and Varietics. 
againſt the Wind, for flying clotc | CROWS, Ravens, &c. theſe 
t5 the Ground in open Countries, ' Birds are great annoyai:ices to 
and low Lands; when they are Corn, both at Secd-time, and 
within the reach of your Net, let Harveſt alſo; and beſides the or- 
80, and it riſes over them, and , dinary way of fhooung them, and 
brings them ſmartly back to the pulling down. their Neſts, there 
Ground. | Re lever pretty in entions of Scere- 

CROWN IMPERIL AL, hath | Crows, to keep the Corn free from 
a great round fox- ſcented Root, 4 them; the m ſt effectual whereof 
long Srtaik, long {tained green 15, To dig a hole in fome obvious 
Leaves, with a tuft of ſmall ones place, where the Crows, Keoks, 
at top, and under them eighe or | Magpies, &c. come, about a foot 
ten Flowers, according to the | deep or mere, and 2 foot over, 
plant; of an Orange-colour, every and round about whoſe edges are 
Leat whereof hath a bunch of; ſtuck long black Crow's, or other 
a {adder Orange than the reſt, ; Fowls Feathers, and ſome alſo at 
which on the inſide is filled with | the bottom; ſeveral of theſe holes 
ſwect· taſted clear drops of Water, may be made, according to the 
Fearl-like. There are other forts | iargeneſs of the Ground, and 
alſo, as the Double-Crown-Impe- | where they are thus dreſt, the 
rial, of a later diſcovery, that Crows, &c. wil: not dare to Feed. 
differs only from it in the double: | Dead Crows hung up, do alſo much 
neſs of the Flower, and is cf; terrife them; but among Cherries, 
more eſteem than rhe other. The and other Fruit-trees, a Pack- 
yellow Crown-Imperial, differing , thread, or {mail Line may be 
only from the firſt deſcrib'd ſingle drawn from Tree to Tree, and a 
one in its Flowers, which are ra black Feather faſtned to it here 


fair yellow colour; its a renderer 
Plant, and more rare aid eſtima- 
ble. 

Theſe Plants Flower in March 
and beginning of April, being 
propagated by Off- ſets, that Year 
come from the old Roots, which 
loſe their Fibres, and therefore 
they may be taken up after the 
Stalks are dry, which will be in 

Fune, and kept our of the Ground 
in Auguſt; at which time, they 
muſt be ſet again. The double 
Orange. colour'd, and the Yellow, 
ſhew finely intermixt, and do ve- 
ry well become the middle of a 
Flower-Pot. The double bear 
Seeds from the common ſingle 
one, there is but ſmall hopes; 
but the Seeds of the yellow, 
when attainable; give the greateſt 


Wo...” 2 
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and there, it's enough. 

| CROWN-SCAB,; is a white 
or mealy Scurt, cauſed by a burnt, 
yellow and waliznant Matter, that 
breaks forth at che roots of the 
Hair, where it ſticks to the Skin, 

and make it friſtle and ſtare, and 

at laſt ſcalds it quite off; but 

there be two ſorts hereot; the 

one is dry withour hum:dity, and 
the other moiſt, by reaon of a 

ſtinking Water that iſſues out of 
the Pores, and communicates its 

ſtench and moiſture to the Neigh- 

bouring parts: It appears on Hor- 

ſes Legs, and (without preven- 

tion) runs almoſt from the Knee 

to the Hoof, For the Cure of 
this Diſtemper, Take 2 cunces of 
Brafil Tobace cur ſmall, or ar leaſt 

ſeparated from the Stalks, and 
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C R O 
But the common Remedy is, to 
t xe Cyprus Apples, with ſo many 
G-:{[-nuzs, and fome old Wheat, to 
the weight of both che other two, 
Which beat well all together, and 
put it into three pints of red Wine, 
giving it the Beaſt by even Potions 


tour Mornings; and it muſt not be 


forgot to put ſome Lentiſe Peaſe, 


Myrts and Cropes of wild ,Oltves | 


theœreuntg. 

But if the Flux of the Belly 
docs increaſe by little and little, 
ſo as that at length to go through 
the whole Belly of the Beaſt, he 
muſt be kept 3 days fromdrinking, 
and the firſt day give him nothing 
to eat; then let him have the 
Crops of wild 0/jves, or of Reed, 
or Lentil Seeds, or Mirts, to eat. 
2. Another Remedy, is to give 
him che Kernels of Raiſins, ſteep- 
ed all one night in red Wine, or 
Calle and Cyprus mixt and beaten 
together in red Wine in a Morning. 
3. Some bruiſe a quantity of the 
dryed Eernels of Grapes, and give 


and Soptherwood ſteeped in warm 
Waref, ſo long as the Flux con- 


tinnes, or as you ſhall ſee cauſe. 


4. It the Flux do not ceaſe, let 


him have but little Meat for the 


pace of three or four days; for 
his Head being then charged with 
a watcriſn Humour, he thall by 
ering little, void more eaſily the 
W. ter out of his Eyes, and at his 


"Note, than Stherwiſe he ſhould 


do: And for an cxrreme and ſpee- 
dy Remedy, mu muft burn him 


alt lit and rice his Ears, and at- 
ter ruh the place twice a day 
weich ſome Pifs warmed on the 
Fre, uling this Medicine till it be 


* tele; the burnt place may allo 


| 


it che Beaſt, miꝝt with three pints 
of red Hine, and let him drink no- 
thing elſe bur the tops of Hays 


in che midſt of his Forchead, with 
au hor Iron, unto the Bone, and 


CRO 
be anointed with Tar and Ol of 
Olive mixed together. See Flux, 

CROWNED-TOP, by this 
name is the firſt Head of a Deer 
cal'd, becauſe the Croches are 
raited in the form of a Crown. 

CROW NET; this is an in 
vention for taking of Wild-Fowl 
in Winter, and may be uſed in 
the day-time; the fame being 
made of double twiſted Thread, 
or fine Packthread, whoſe Meſhes 
ſhould be two inches wide, the 
length about ten yards, and three 
in depth, it muſt be verged on 
the ſides with good ſtrong Cord, 
and extended out very ſtiff upon 
long Poles made tor that purpole; 
being upon the place of ſpreading, 
open your Net, and lay it out at 
its full length and breadth, and fo 
taſten the lower end of it all along 
the Ground, ſo as only to move 
it up and down ; but the upper 
end ſhould ſtand extended on the 
long Cord, the further end therc- 
of being ftaked faſt to the Earth, 
by a ſtrong Cord about five yards 
diſtance from the Net; Which 
Cord place in an even line with 
the lower edge of the Net; the 


cther end ot the Cord muſt be at 


leaſt 25 yards, to reach unto ſome 
natural or artificial Shelter, by the 
help whereof, you may lie con- 
ceal'd from the Fow!, otherwiſe 
no good ſucceſs can be expected: 
The Net alſo muſt be in exact or- 
der, that it may give way, and 
play on the Fowl upon the leaſt 
pull of the Cord, which muſt be 
ſmarcly, leſt the Fowl be too quick 
tor you. VVL 
his is a Device that may be 


| uſed for Pigeons, Crows, and the 


like, in Corn-ficids newly Sown; 


alſo in Stubble-fields:; Ic may fur- 


ther be uſed at Barn-doors, for 
ſmall Birds, and ſpread Mornings 
«nd Evenings for Flocks of Fowl, 

= Which 


Sta 
June, and kept out of the Ground 


Flower-Pot. 


C R O 


which in hard Weather uſe to fly, 
to and from the Land, with and 
againſt the Wind, for flying cloſe 
t5 the Ground in open Countrics, 
and low Lands; when they are 
wichin the reach of your Net, let 

5, and it riſes over them, and 


brings them ſmartly back to the 


Ground. | 
CROWN-IMPERIAL;hath 


long Stalk, long ſtained green 
Leaves, with a tuft of ſmall ones 
at top, and under them eighc cr 


| y { 
a great round fox-fcented Root, 2 | 


CRO 
expectations when Sown of new 
varieties. | 
CRO WS, Ravens, &c.-theſe 
Birds are great annoyances to 
Corn, both at Secd- time, and 
Harveſt alto; and beſides the or- 
dinary way of ſtiogting them, aud 
. pulling down their Neſts, there 


* 
4 


them; the mit effectual whereof 
is, To dig a hole in ſome obvious 
place, where the Crows, Kooks, 
| Magpies, &c. come, about a foot 


ten Flowers, according to the | deep or more, and 2 foot over, 


Plant ; of an Orange-colour, every 
Leat whereof hath a bunch ot 
a ſadder Orange than the reſt, 
which on the inſide is filled with 
{weer-raſted clear drops of Water, 
Fearl-like. There are other forts 
allo, as the Double-Crown-Impe- 
rial, of a later diſcovery, that 
differs only from it in the doubJe- 
neſs of the Flower, and is of 


| ard round about whoſe edges are 
ſtuck long black Crow's, or other 
Fowls Feathers, and ſome alſo at 
the bottom; ſeveral of theſe holes 
may be made, according to the 
largeneſs of the Ground, and 
' where they are thus dreſt, the 
| Crows, &c. will not dare to Feed. 
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Dead Crows hung up, do alfo much 


; terrifie them; but among Cherries, 


more eſteem than the other. The | and other Fruit-rrees, a Pack- 
yellow Crown-Imperial, differing ; thread, or ſmall Line may be 


only from the firſt deſerib d ſingle 
one in its Flowers, which are cr a 


fair yellow colour; its a tenderer 


Plant, and more rare and eſtima- 

ble. | | 
Theſe Plants Flower in Arch 

and beginning of April, being 


propagated by Off-ſers, that Year 


come trom the old Roots, which 


loſe their Fibres, and therefore 


ey may be raken up atter the 
ks are dry, which will be in 


in Auguſt ; at which time, they 
muſt be ſet again. The double 
Orange-colour'd, and the Yellow, 
ſhew finely intermixt, and do ve- 
ry well become the middle of a 
The double bear 
Seeds from *the common finzle 


one, there is bur ſmall hopes; 


bur the Seeds of the yellow, 


when attainable, give the greateſt ſeparated 


drawn from Tree to Tree, and a 
black Feather faſtned to it here 
and there, it's enough. 

CROW N- S CAB; is a white 


—ͤ—— 
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yellow and malignant Matter, that 
breaks ferth at the roots of the 
Hair, where it ſticks to the Skin, 
and make it friſtle and ſtare, ard 
at laſt ſcalds it quite off; but 
there be two ſorts hereot; the 
one is dry without hum:dity, and 
the other moiſt, by reaon of a 
ſtinking Water that ifives out of 


ſtench and moiſture to the Neigh- 
bouring parts: It appears on Hor- 
ſes Legs, and (without preven- 


ro the Hoof, For the Cure of 
this Diſtemper, Take 2 cunces of 
Braſil Tob ce) cur ſmall, or at leaſt 
from the Scalks; and 
O 2 infuſe 


leveril pretty inventions of Scere- 
Crows, to keep the Corn free from 


or mealy Scurf, cauſed by a burnt, 


the Pores, and commun:cates its 


tion) runs almoſt from the Knee 
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CUB 


infuſe it 12 hours in half a pint | 


of ſtrong Spirit of Wine, ſtirring 
them cvery hour, that the Spirit 
of Wine may penetrate its Sub- 
ſtance, and wholy extract its Tin- 


cture; then chate the Scab, with- 


out taking off the Skin; and at- 
terards rub him very hard with 
2 handtul ot the Thee, continu- 
ins co rub them atrer the ſame 
mance, once every day, If not- 


wichſtanding the nfe of this Re- 


med, the Scratches are not dryed, 
or break forth again after an im- 
perfect Cure, ule. the following 
Medicine: Rub the part with a 
wiſp of Ha till it grow hot, but 
withaut fleying eff the Skin, or 


CUC 
CUCUMERS,; there are two 
forts of them; the large green 
Cucumber, vulgarly call'd the A/c 
Cucumber, in French, Parrequets; 
and the ſmall, white, and more 
prichly Cucumber; which laſt are 
beſt for the Table, green out ot 
the Garden; but the other to pre- 
ſerve, They are planted and pro- 
pagated after the fame manner az 
Melons, which may be turned tor 
that purpoſe, only they require 
more Waterinz, and are withal 
much more hardy; but tho' Wa- 
rerinz makes them more Fruiriul, 
yet they are more pleafant and 
wholſome, if they have but little 
Water; they are an excellent 
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drawing Blocd; then touch it | thing tor the cooling and retrcth- 


Tail, and 0 drawn up by Lea- 
ther Thongs, or a Crupper, to 
the Buckle behind the Saddle, and 
keeps 3 Horie from caſting the 
Saddle forwards, on his Neck. 


C·kUPPERNBUCRLE; are 


large ſcuarc Buckles fixed to the 


S.ddie-trce behind, to faſten the 


upper to, each Buckle having a 


rowler or two on, to make the 
tame draw eaſtly. Ba 


CRUST-CLUNG, or Soil. 


Lud; is an hard ſticking toge- 
ther of the Earth, 19 as that no- 
thing will grow On It. | 


CUB; by this name a Fox 
called in the firſt Year ct 
lays P&C 


1 geutly with Cotton dipt in the ment of thoſe that are Thirſty in 
* Spirit of Viria, repeating the | Summer ; but being uſed roo ot- 
. Application the ſecond time, if | ten, are very bad Nouriſhment; 
of the firſt be not ſuſheient; bur | and therefore it is not proper to 
W you muſt have a particular care, | eat them betore Meals; for, like 
* left you apply too large a quantity | Raddiſhes, they rife in the Sto- 
i of the Spirit of Vitriol; for it is] mach, but they are leſs noxious 
bo titer to renew the Application afterwards, and more cantly digeſt- 
q rwo or three times, than to en- | cd. To Pickle them, wipe them 
94 dinger the Horſe, by an over- | clean, put them into a Pot, then 
i} p portion d quantity at the firſt, | ftrew over every lay of them, 
9 CRUPPER; this is a rowl of | bruis'd Pepper, Cloves, and large 
"x Leather put under the. Horſe's | Mace; then take the beſt Wine- 


Vinezar, Salt, Cloves, Mace, bruif- 
ed Pepper, a little whole Ginger, 
a little Fennel, and a little Dill; 
boyl them together, and skim 
them; then take it off the Fire, 
and pour it on the Cueumbers, 


which ſtow in very cloſe; when 


the Pickle 1s ſtale, rake them out, 
and put in treſh Vinegar, Cloves, 
Mace, Pepper, Salr, Fenre!, and 
Dill: There are other Ways and 
Opinions of preparing them: 


Some, inſtead of extracting the 


Juice from them, would have 
them rather ſoured therein; net- 
cher ſhouldrhey be cver-boyl d, too 


much, abating their grateful Act- 


dity, 


CU 

dity, and palling the Taſte; they 
may therctore be pared and cut 
into thin flices, with a Clove or 
to of Onion to correct the Cru- 
dity macerated in the Juice, oft- 
en turn d, and moderately ſtrein d. 
Others prepare them, by ſhaking 
the flices between two Diſhes, and 
dreſs them with very little Oyl, 
well beaten and mingl'd with the 
juice of Lemmon, Orange, or 
Vinegar, Salr, and Pepper. Some 
again, and indeed the moſt ap- 
prov d, eat them as foon as they 
are cut, retaining their Liquor; 
which being exhauſted by this 
former method, have nothing re- 
maining in them to keep the Con- 
coction. Laftly, the Pulp in both 
is gently refreihing, and may be 
mingled in moſt Sallads, without 
the leaſt dammage, contrary to 
the common opinion, it not being 
long ſince Cucumbers, however 
dreſꝭd, was thought fit to be 
thrown away, being accounted 
little better than Poiton. 


CUD- LOST; when Cattle 
loſe the Cud, which they ſome- 
times do by chance, when they 
really maurn; and ſometimcs by 
Sickneſs and Poverty. To Cure 
this, 1. Take four Leaven of Rye 
Bread, and Sult, and beat it in 
1 Mortar with Man's Urine and 
Barm, and making a big Ball or 
two thereof, put them down his 
Throat. 2. Others take part of 
the Cud of another Beaſt, blend 
ic with Rye Bread and ſower Lea- 
ren, and Salt, pounding them in 
a Mortar, and make them into 
Bills, which they give the Beaſt, 

CULLIONS, or Stone-Roors; 
they are the round Roots of Plants, 
whether fingle, double, or tre- 
ble. | 
_ CULVER; is a Pigeon, or 
Dove; and thence Culver-houſe, 


CUM 
| CUMBERLAND; is moſt 
North-Weftern County of Eng- 
land; has Scotland on the North, 
the Jriſßb Sea on the South and 
Weſt, and on the Eaſt Lanciiſten, 
e ſtimrl amd, Du hum, and Northum- 
be /land; its length trom North to 
South, is about $0 Miles, and 38 
in breadth from Eaſt to Weſt; in 


to contain 1040000 Acres, and 
about 14820 Houſes; the whoſe 
is divided into five Wards, wherc- 
in are 58 pariſhes, and 14 Marker- 
Towns, of which none but 2 ſend 
Members to Parliament. 

This County, tho' of a tharp 
piercing Air, and Billy, vet is 
neither untruittul to its Inhabi- 
rants, nor unpleaſant to Travel- 
lers; beſides its abundance ot 
Corn and Paſturage; Cattle of all 
forts, . Fiſh and Fowl, it yields 
plenty of Coals for Fuel, Lead 
and Copper tor other utes ; tome 
0: its Hills arc boch very high, and 


Hardbart, Elockcoom, and Wrynoje ; 


| 83 
the firit whereof riſes up with 


two mighty high Heads, and be- 
holds Scruffel-hill, in Annaudale, 
within Scotland; and according 
as Mitts rife or fall upon the ſaid 


Prognoſticate the Weather, as is 
intimated in theſe o Lines. 


| If Skiddaw have a Cap, 
Scrutfel wots full well of that, 


Then for the laſt, I mean Ie, 


High-way tide, .to be ſeen three 
Shire Scones, within a foot of each 
other, one in this County, an- 


in Larcaſhire, Amoneſt the Ri- 
vers, the Eden is the principal ; 
but bciides Rivers, here are many 
| Mcres, 3 Lakes, yielding great 


3 pleney 


which compaſs of Ground tis ſaid 


Jeads, the People thereby do 


there is on the top of it, on the 


ther in Heſtnnreland, and the thitd 


* 


CUR 


plenty of Fiſh, eſpecially that cal- 
led Vl/les-water, bordering upon 
Cumberland and s ,. Near 
unto Galkeld, on the Kaen, is a 
Trophy Erected, vulgarly known 
by the Name of Tong Meg, and ber 
Daugaters, coniiſting of Scyel.ty 


{even Stones, c:ch ten foot above- | 


ground; and ove of them, to wit, 
Long- Aeg, fifteen foot: Here alſo 
the Pifs Wall is to be met with, 
ot which, ſce an account under 
that Head. 


CUMIN; the Garden one is 


by far the beſt, with Secd, like 
Anmiced : It's pleaſant in the 
Mouth, and gives a good relifh to 
Vicual, c. but if uſed too often, 


makes the Face pale, and is too 


ſharp a Focd, therefore they muſt 
be ſparing cf it, and only in Win 
ter. and by thoſe that are Phleg- 
mar'ck, and of a Cold Comple- 
on. | | 
CUPS, thus do Botanifts call 
thoſe ſhort Husks, wherein Flow- 
ers grow, ſome being pointed into 
2, 3, 4, 8, Or 6 Leaves. | 
_ CURB, is a long Swelling, be- 
neath the Eibow of an Horſe his 


Hoof, in the great Sinew behind, 


above the top of che Horn, which 
makes him halt, and go lame, 


when he hath been heated: It be- 


fals him ſeveral ways, either He- 


riditary, or by fome Bruiſe, or 


Strain; or by having loaded him 
when he was tod Young. For the 
prevention of which Diftcmper, 


that otherwiſe is not fo eafily 


cured, Take natural B.:/ſazm, and 
having firſt ſhaved away the Hair, 
anoint the place with it, for two 
or three days; and when vou 
have hereby reprets'd h Humors. 
take three ounccs of the Oy! of 
Rofes, Fole-A mori one cunce. 


Wheat-flower hair an ounce, and 


CUR 


| afrer you have anointed the place 


with Balſom, lay on the ſaid 
Charge. | 

CURRANTS, or Corinths; 
firſt took their Names from 
Cwinths of Corintbia, are raiſed 
54 Suckers, of which you have 
penry about the Roots of old 
Trees ; which, when they have 
groen for ſome Years, ſufter not 
many Suckers to grow abour them, 
nor cut the tops to a round cloſe 
Buſh, as many Gardiners do, 
whereby they grow fo thick, ther 
they neither bear, nor ripen their 
Fruit fo well as if they grew caller 
and thinner. The Engliſh red 
Currant, formerly tranſplanted to 
Enzland, and in eſteem, is now 
caſt our of all good Gardens, as 
is alſo the black ſort, which was 
never good for any thing. The 
white Currant, till of late, was 
moſt in eſteem, when the red 
Dutch Currant became Native of 
our Soil, which has alſo heen im- 


{ prov'din ſome rich moiſt Grounds, 


that it hatch obrain'd the higher 
Name of the greateſt red Duc! 
Currant ; beſides which, there is 
again, another ſort propagated a- 
monz us, to be efteem'd only tor 
Curioſity, and not for Fruit. 
CURRANT-WINE; they 
make a delicate Wine of Currant:. 
by gathering the Fruit ripe, bruit 
ing and ſtraining them; to cvery 
two quarts of the Juice theres, 
one pound and a quarter o., Sugir 
is put, and both together laid in 
an Eirthen- pot, ſcumm'd otten, 
and at a Week's end the Liquor 
drawn off: The Serlings is taken 
out, and put into the ſame Pot 
again, repeating the ſame twice 
or thrice, till it become very nne, 
and tlien Bottle it; and it in 2 
Week's time it be not found fine 


R 
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the White of an Egg; all which, ] in the Bottles, it muſt be ſhifted ir- 


make into a Body, and every das, 


. G 
r 


* 


to other Bottles. Bur after all, 1 
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Leſt uſe that be made of the Cur- 
rant, is with the Juice thereof, 
and an equal quantity of Water, to 


Ae Vinegar. ; 
- CUR RTE R, is a Dreſſer of 


Tann'd Leather; and when the 
Tanner has done his part, then 
the Currier Works the fame, fo as 
ic becomes ſoft, gentle, and ſer- 
viceable for many uſes and pur- 
poſes. The terms of Art uſed in 
this Trade, take all together. I. 
Scouring or Waſhing. 2, Shav- 
ing, which is the taking down ot 
the thickneſs of the Leather, 3. 
Oyling, or Liquoring. 4. Drying. 
s. Rowling and Beating, Which 
is the beating it on the Pin- block. 
6. Scouring, that is, to cleanſe it 
with Scouring. 7. Colouring, to 
make it cither black, red, yellow, 


blue, c. 8. Graining, to Work 


it into rounds and fquares, by 
making ſmall creviſes, or veins in 
the ſurface of the Skin. 9. Slick- 
ening, which is to make tne Lea- 
ther ſmooth and bright, as if 


skinned. As for the Curriers 


Tools, See Graining-bo.rds, Pay ing- 


knife, Pin-black, Smnother, and 
Steel. 
CURRY-COMB,; is an Iron 


_ Comb, wherewith they Comb 


Horſes ; it conſiſts of theſe parts, 
1. The Barrel, or Back of the 
Comb. 2. The Plate, being that 
part which 15 plain, and without 
Teeth. : 3. The Teeth. 4. The 
Shank, which holds the Barrel to 
Handle. 5. The Handle. 6. The 
Ring that it hangs by. 
CURTAILING; is uſed in 
ic Nation whatſcever ſo much as 
in England, by reaſon of much 


Carriage, and heavy Burdens our 


Horſes are continually exercisd 
vithal ; our People being ſtrong- 
J opimonated, that the taking 
away of thoſe Joynts, makes the 
Horſe's Chine, or Back, much 


CUR 

ſtronger, and more able to fup- 
port a Burden, which we find ex- 
perimentally true every dav. Now 
the manner ot doing it is, firſt 
with your Finger or Thun, 
grope till you have found our the 
| third Joynt from the ſetting on 
of the Horſe's Tail, and having 
found it, raiſe up all che Hair, 
and turn it backwards; then rak- 
ing a very ſmall Cord, wrap it a- 
bout that ſoynt, pulling it boch 
with your owa, and another Man's 
ſtrength, ſo ſtreight as poſſibly 
you can; then wrap it about a- 
gain, and draw it as ſtreight, or 
ſtreizhrer than before; and thus 
do three or four times about the 
Tail, with all the poſſible ſtreight- 
neſs that miy be, and then make 
faſt the ends of the Cord; atrer, 
rake a piece of Wood, whoſe end 
is ſmooth and cven, ot juſt height 
with the Strunt of the Horte's 
Tail, and ſetting it between the 
{ Horſe's hinder Legs, after you 
have traracll'd all his four Legs, 
ſo as he can no way ſtir, then lay 
his Tail thereupon, and taking a 
main ſharp ſtrong Knite, made for 
that purpoſe , ter the edge there- 
of, as near as you can gueſs, be- 
teen the fourth and fifth Joynr ; 
and then with a great Smich's 
Hammer, ſtriking upon the back 
of the Knife, cut the Tail off: 
Then, if you fee any Blood to 
igue, you may know that the Cord 
is not ſtreight enough, and there. 
fore ſhould be drawn ſtreighter; 
bur if no Blood follow, then 'ris 
well bound : This done, take a 
red hot burning Iron, made of a 
round form, of the full compaſs 
of the Fleſh of the Horſe's Tail, 
that the Bone thereof may not go 
through the Hole; with which 
you ſhall ſear the Fleſh, till che 
fame be mortify'd,and in the Sear- 
ing you will clearly fee the ends 
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- neral, or partièular; he firſt is 


CUS 

of che Veins ſtart out like Pap- 
heads; but you ſhall ſtill continue 
Searing, till you ſee all to be molt 
imooth, plain, and hard, ſo that 
the Blood cannot break through 
the Burning; then you may boldly 
unlooſe the Cord, and after two 
or three days, when you perceive 
rhe Sore begin to rot, ſail not to 
anoint it with treth Butter, or elſe 
with Hogſgreaſe and Turpentine, 
till it be whole. | 

" CURTESY- of England; is 
where a Man takes a Wite, ſeiz'd 
on Land in Fee, ſimple, Fee-rail 


general, or as Heir In-tail ſpecial, 
and hath Itlue by her, Male, or 
Female, Born Alive ; it the Wife 


dye, the Husband fhall hold the 
Land during his Lite, and he is 
called Tenant by the Curteſy of 
England, bee uſe tis not allowed 
in any other Realin, except Scot- 
land. N 
CURTILAGE; is 4 Gate- 
room, Or Back -ſide, or rather, a 


CU-T 
| laſt, for the moſt part, appertain; 
to this or that Man, and may be 
alſo tor ſhorter Years than the 0. 
ther, viz. for five Ycars, or 
Ss 
COSTOMARY-TENANTS .;e 


ſuch Tenants, as hold by the Cu- 


{tom of the Mannor, as their ſpe— 
cial Evidence; and thefe were 
anciently Bond-men, or thoſe that 
held Tenure Bondagit. | 
CUSTAS ROTULORUM ; ishe 
who hath the Cuſtody ot the 
Rolls or Records ot the Seſſions 
of the Peace, and of the Commis 
fon of the Peace it felt : He 1; 
always a Juſtice ot the Peace and 


hath his Oticez and by his Os 
fice, he is rather termed an O. 
cer, or Miniſter, than a Judge. 
CUTTING THE NECK} is the 
laſt handful of ſtanding Cory, 
which when tis cut, che Reapers 
give a ſhour, and tall co Eating 
and Drinking, it being the cud 


piece of Ground by any near of that Man's Harveſt, tor that 


Divelling-houte, where they Sow 

Hemp, Beans, and f{uch-like 

#1, ©, AN ho | 
CUSTOM, ies a Duty paid 


by the Subject to Rings or Princes, 


tor protecting them in cheir Trade 


from Enenvcs, Cc. But in reſpect 
to the Government, tis a Law, 


or Right not Wiicten; which be- 


ins Eſtabliſhd by long uſe, and 
the conſent ot our Anceſtors, and 


rhoſe ot our Kindred, hath been, 
and daily is practiſcd; but we 


cannot well fay this or that is a 


Cuſtom, unleſs we can juſtifie the 


continuarice of it, for one hun- 
dred Years. Cuſtom is either ge- 
earrent throughout the Kingdom, 
and the other is that which be- 
{ngs to this or h Lordſhip, 
Ciry, or Town; end Cuſtom ait- 
ters from 'Pretcriprion'; ſince this 
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| 
0 be ſtript cf, ſo tar as the 


Near. | 
CUTTINGS, or Slips; they 
are the Branches or Sprigs et 
Trees, or Plants, cur, or ſlipped 
off to ſct again; which is done 
in moiſt fine Earth, and in molt 
kinds. The beſt time is from the 
middle of Auguft, to the middle 
of April; but when tis done, the 
Sap ought not to be too much in 
che top, leſt it dye or decay be- 


Root enough to ſupport che top; 
neither muſt it be very dry ot 
ſcanty, tor the Sap in the Bran- 
ches ailiſts it to ſtrike Roots. It 
done in the Spring, let them not 


have burrs, knobs, or joynts, arc 


beneath then, and the Leaves are 


e 


Quorum, in the County where he 


Fore that part in the Earth hath 


fail of Water in the Summer. In 
| providing them ſuch Branches as 


q 


to be cut off, two or three inches 
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G CYD 
are placed in the Earth, leaving ſtrain it immediately through & 
no ſide-branch, and little top Sieve, and Tun it up in an Hogs- 
ET Sprizs of two or three Year's head, or Barrel that is ſeaſon'd 
1 growth, are the beſt for this ope- | and tweet; fill it not up by two 
nion. Gallons at leaft, and for two or 
CYCLAMEN ; See Sow-bread. | three days let it be ſtopp d up only 
CYDER; this excellent Li- | with a loofe ſtopper, and then it 
quor is made ot Apples, which | muſt be cloted up with Clay on 
ET yet may be reducible to 2 Heads; the top, and a Cork or ſome ſtop- 
either the wild, harfh, and com- per pur into the Vent-hole ; but 
mon apple, growing .plenritully | tome weeks ſpace, or more, it 
in Hereford, Worceſter, and Glou- | may be once a day drawn forth 
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| 7 Gor (bires, &c. or the more curi- | a little, left the Veſſel break, or 
EE GG Table-truits, as the Pippin, | the Liquor force ſome other vent; 
pbpermain. c. And tis ncceſſary | this being done, it muſt be ſtop- 
ih Fruit tor this purpoſe, arrive ped up cloſe alſo, and fo let to 
to full maturity ere they be taken ſtand till tis ſuppos d to grow 
from the Trees; and after they | ſomewhat clear, and then it may 
arc circumſpectly gather'd, it will | be pierced, to ſee how fine it is: 
much conduce to the goodneſs of The Summer-Fruit after a Month, 
the Liquor to be made; to let the Moil after the firſt Froſts, the 
tem lie a Week or two on heaps | Red-ftreak not till after e's 
E our of rhe Rain. The uſual way | and other Winter Fruits about the 
ot ordering the Fruit, is by Grin- | fame time. 
ding, and the new-invented Eu-] If it be found that the Cyder 
dine is incomparably the moſt | 1s nor fine at the atoreniention'd 
= commodious, many whereof are racks let them be tryed again in 
E ir ady difperſed throughout the { about a Month after; and if not 
E Finedom, made according to the fine, they muſt be Rack d off, as 
& iſt Model, but they have late ly | done by Wine, ſetting another 
| received fo great an improvement, Veſſel in a convenient place, thar 
t ſcem now quite another In- the Liquor may run through 
vention, inaſmuch as they take up | a Leather-pipe, or a Cyphon, or 
o litrle room, no more than two Crane, of ſome Mcettal or Glaſs, 
E 1ards ſquare; and according to | cur of the one into the other, 
bianels chereof, grind from fifty | without being cxpoled to the Air, 
to twenty Buſhels an hour, with | which is very material to be hee- 
the Labour only of one Man, the | ded at the firſt preſſing, and at all 
fceding of it being now contriv'd | times, the Spirits of Cyder being 
with little atfiſtance of another, | exceeding ap! co evaporate. Some 
and does moreover, vrind all man- | rhere are who chute rather to fine 
ner of Fruit with little altcration | Cyder with Water-glew, or Iſing- 
in ſetting of it. on gluſs, than by Racking, which is 
In grinding, preſſing, or pound- | pertorm'd thus: About a quarter 
ing the Fruit, every Man may be | of a pound of If1ng-glats is taken 
ctr ſately ro the cuſtoms and con- for an Hogſhead, and fo propor- 
yeniencies of his Country, but a | tionably, Which is beat thin upon 
due management of the Cyder, af- an Anvil, Iron-wedge, or che like, 
zer it is preſt out, is of main im- then cut into pieces, and laid in 
portance; procced therefore to ſteep in a quart of , 5 
3 1 N hn 4 | | 
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ſome of the Liquor you would | 


fine, but it diſſolves beſt in White- 
wine, let it lie therein all night, 
keep it next day for ſome time 
over a gentle Fire, till it be well 
diſlolved, when a greater pro- 
portion of the Liquor that is in- 
tended to be purify d is aſſumed, 
after the rate of one Gallon to 
an Hogſhead, wherein the diſ- 
ſolved Iſing-glaſs is boyl'd, and 
caſt into the whole maſs of Li- 
quor well ſtirred about, but the 
vent is left for ſome time open, 
and this will fine any kind ot Li- 

uor; but that of Vintners is 
Se common and beſt way, who 
diſſolve a conſiderable quantity 
of Iſing-glaſs in Whitewine, with- 
out putting it on the Fire, which 
in about a Months time it will do, 
and turn to a Jelly chat will keep 
aà Year; and when there is occa- 
fion to uſe, the Scum on the top 
is remov'd, and there is taken 
what quantity will ſerve turn out 


of it, in proportion of a Quart to 


a Hogſhead ; and this, with ſome 
ok the Liquor it's to be put in, is 
beaten to a froth, and mixt with 
ſome more of the fame Liquor, 
then poured into the Veſſel, mixing 
1: well together with a Broom, and 
1o leaving the Work. 

When 'tis very fine, either let 
it be drawn out of the Veflel as 
Tis drunk, or bottl'd off, which 
65 much berter; and 'tis to be ob- 
ferv'd, that after 'tis fine, the 


Honer it be drawn off, the better, 


for change of Weather alters it. 
Bottles of Cyder may be kept all 
Summer in cold Fountains, or in 
Cellars in Sand, if they are well 
corked and bound, they may be 
kept many Years in cold places, 
yet a cold Flcor is much better 
than in Sand, is a deep Vault, or 
near a cold Fcuatain is, than in 
the Water. Aſter Cyder has be en 
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Bottl'd a Week, if new Cyqe, 
elſe ar the time of Bottlins, 
piece ot white Sugar as big ds 
Nutmeg may be put into each Bor 
tle, which will make it brick 
but if the Cyder be to keep lone 
it's apt to make it turn ſower; 4 
the Bottles be in danger of Fr, 
let them be cover d with Stra. 
and in about Ari, they may be 
placed in the coldeſt Repoficorie; 
To mend thick and ſower Cyge 
a few Apples pared and cored at 
bruiſed and put in at the Bung d 
the Barrel, which will beget | 
new Fermentation, ſo it may be 
drawn off in a few days; or, i 
it be only a little ſowerith, i; 
corrected and preferved, by put. 
ting a Gallon of blanched Whezx 
into an Hogſhead of Cyder, and 
ſo proportionable to a greater ot 
lefler quantity: Then, as to the 
Veſſel your Cyder is put into, it 
the ſame be new, it muſt be {ca} 
ded with hot Water, wherein 
ſome of the Muſt or Pouz but 
been boyl'd; bur if tainted, fon 
unſlack d Lime muſt he put int) 
it with Water, and ſtopping " 
well, it muſt be rolled about tor 


a time; ora quarter of a pounde! 


Pepper to an Hogſhead, pounde! 
and boyled with Water, may hy 
the ill favour, It's neceſtary 1t 
ſhould be purity'd from all Dress, 
and ſome Veſſels notwithſtanding 
the uſe of Muſt or Pouz ct Ap- 


ples, aſter all are fo tainted, tha 


there is no cure for them, but vv 


taking off the Head, and cxpot!n? 


the Whole to the Sun and Ar, 
for a conſiderable time. But lait 
ly for getting choice Cyder, aud 
uch as is extraordinary tor !! 
goodneſs , that Liquor mutt ": 
taken that comes Gf from th 
Muſt, without much preſſing, abe 
what comes afterwards, di{po1e« 
by it ſelf, or mixt with che Ju 


ol + 


CYO 
Ir another grinding; whereas o- 
ers have had the Curicfity to 


Trees, and co make uſe of them 


TE. themſelves , for choice Cy- 


Aer. | 
CYDERKIN, or Pure; at- 


Fer the Cyder is preiled cut, the 
EMurck may be put up into a large 
Fat, and what quanticy is thought 
convenient of boyled Water ad- 
Bed thereto, (the Water being firſt 
rold again,) if about hair the 


guantity as was of rhe Cyder ic 
vill be good; but if as much as 
tie Cydcr, then but ſmall ; this 


Water muſt be left to ſtand upon 


it about 48 hours, and then preſt 


well; and that which comes from 
the Preis, muſt be Tunned up 


Winmnediarcly, and ftopped ; and 


this may be drunk in à tew days: 
Now this being for the moſt part 
Water, will clarifie of it felt, and 


ſupplies the place of ſmall Beer 
in à Family, and to many, is much 


more agreeable. This Liquor may 
the Scttling or Lee of the Cyder 
that was laſt purity'd, by putting 
it upon the Pulp before Preſſure, 


or by adding ſome overplus of 


| Cyder, that the other Veſſels will 
not hold, or elic by grinding ſome 

fallen, or refuſe Apples, that 
were not fit to be added to your 
Cyder, and preſſing it with this. 
This Liquor may be made to keep 
long, in cafe it be boyl'd after 
preſlure, wich ſuch a proportion 
of Hops as is uſually added to 


Beer that is intended to be kept 
tor the ſame time; and it will be 


thus very well preſerved; but 
then the Water necd not be boyl- 


ed before it, be added to the 


Murck. 


CTYON; is a young Tree or 
Slip, ſpringing from an old 


One, 


be amended by the addition of 


| 
| 


| 


c 


\ 


ck the ripeſt Apples off the 


thereof be perfectly furniſſid. 


CYP 
CYPRESS-TREE, Lat. Cy- 
preſſus; is oi two i ts, the Sative, 
or Garden. Tree; the moſt Pyra- 
midal and Bc2uriiul,or that which 
1s prepoſterouſly call'd the Mate, 
and bears Ccncs, Ir was tormerly 
reputed ſo tender and nice a 
Plant, that it was only to be toung 


among the curious and nice,wher- 


as it is now in every Garden; 
and there were ſome of em of as 
goodly a bulk and ſtature, at His 
Majeſty's Garden at Theobald's, be- 


fore that Sear was demoliſh'd, as 
| moſt were to be found in ah. 


The Tradition 8, That the Cy- 
preſs is never to be cut; and 
therefore, ſome impale and wind 
them about like ſo many Egyptian 


Mummies, which heats the Trees, 


for want of Air, and prevents 
their coming to perfection; and 
is beſides exceeding troubleſome 
and chargeable; whereas, there is 
no Plant more governable than 
the Cypreſs, which may be cut to 


the Roots, and will ſpring afreſn. 


Raiſe them from the Nurſery gf 


Seeds fown in September, or ra- 


ther March, tranſplant them two 
years after, and after two years 


more, cut the Maſter Stem of the 


middle Shaft a handful breadth 
below the Summit; ſhear the ſides 
and ſmaller Sprigs into a conique 
or piramidal Form; keep them 
clipped from April to September, 


as there is occaſion, by which 


method, they will grow furnith'd 
to the foot, and be the moſt beau- 
tiful Trees in the World, without 
binding or ſtake ; ſtill remembei 
to abate the middle Stem, and 


raiſe the Collateral Branches to 


what height you pleaſe; tho' the 
middle Shoot muſt he ſhortned, 
yet it muſt not be dwarf'd, but 


done diſcreetly, fo as it may not 


advance over-haſtily, till che fogr 


Or 
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Or, you may ſpare the Shaft, 
and cut away all the forked Bran- 
ches, reſerving only ſuch as ra- 
diate from the Body, which being 
ſnorn in due ſeaſon, renders the 
Tree beautiful. This 1s a ſecret 
worth the Gardiners Learning, and 
may ſave the trouble of ſtakes 
and binding. Thus they may be 
form'd into Hedges and Topiary- 
works, or elſe by ſowing the Seeds | 
in a ſhallow Furrow, and pluck- 
ing up the ſupernumeries, for it 
is ſufficient in this Work to leave 
them within à foot of each other, 
and when they are about a yard 
high, cut off their tops, keep the 
ſides clipp d, that they aſcend but 
by degrees, and thicken at the 
bottom as they climb; thus in ſix 
or eight years, they make the beſt 
Hedges in the World, Holl) ex- 
cepted. Don't clip your Cypreſs 
late in Autumn, and cloath them 
it young, againſt rhe cold Eaſtern 
Winds; for the firſt only diſco- 
lour, but ſeldom or never hurt 
mnt: 

It you would have your Cypreſs 
in ſtandard, and grow wild (which 
may in time come to be of a large 
. fubſtance, fit tor the moſt immor- 
ral of Timber; and, indeed, are 
the leaſt obnoxious to the rigors 
of Winter, provided they be ne- 


CYP 
will be eafily ſhaken our ; for ; 
you have them open hefore, they 
do not yield halt their Crop, J. 
bout the beginning of, 4p;il, 6; 
ſooner, if the Weather be hoy: 
| ery, prepare an even Bed of fine 
Earth, and clap it down wir; 
your Spade, as Gardiners do fi 
Purſlain-feed : Upon this ftre, 
the Seeds pretty thick, then fi 

ſome more Mould over them about 
halt an inch deep; water then 
duly after Sun-ſer, unleſs the Sc. 
ſon do it; and after a Yer; 
growth, for they will be an inch 
high in little more than a Month, 
you may tranſplant them, in 
watering, it's better to dw then 
with a Broom or Spergitory, dun 
to hazard the beating them our 
with the common Waterinz-pot 
When they are well come up, de 
ſparing of your Water, and wecd 
them when the Weeds are vonn, 
leſt you otherwite pull them up 
with the ſaid Weeds. 
The Timber of it 's uſeful fir 
Cheſts, Muſical-Inſtruments, 4nd 
other Utenſils; for it reſiſts the 
Worm moth, and all putrefaction, 
becauſe of che bitterneſs of its 
Juice. It never riſts or cleavcs, 
but with great violence. The 
Venetians did formerly make a con- 
ſiderable Revenue of it cut ct 


ver clipp'd or disbranch d) plant 


of the Male-ſort. It pro ſpers 
wonderfully where the Ground is 
hot and gravelly; and of this 
Tree, the Venetians make great 
profit. 3 
Great Plantations of them may 
be made in the following manner. 
If you receive the Seed in Nuts 
which uſes to be gather'd thrice | 
à year (but feldom ripening with 
us) expoſe them to the Sun till 
they gape, or lay them near a 
gentle Fire, or put them in warm 
Water, by which means the Seeds | 


| 


Candy, till the Forreſt of it civic 
being ſet on Fire, either by M. 
lice, or Accident, in 1499, Eurnt 
ſeven Years together, becaulc of 
the unctuous nature of the Timber, 
The Gates of St. Peter's Church 
at Rome, were franfd of this Ma- 
terial, and laſted 600 Years, 45 
freſh as if they had been Neu, 
till Pope Eugenius order'd Gates 
of Braſs in their ſtead. The 
Cheſts of the Egyptian Mummics 
are many of them of this Mate- 
rial, Thoſe of Crete and Maltas 
make ute ot it in their Buildings. 


The 


DAC 
the Root of the wilder 
: $nrcomperabl Beauty for 
BH indulations. It was formerly 
made uſe of tor Shipping, by 
Alexander, and others; and ſeme 
will have it, that Gopher w hereot 
Bas Ark was Built, was Cypreſs- 
Plato preferr'd 1t to Brafs ic ſelf 

Mor Writing his Laws in. The 
Chips of this Wood are precious 
and give a curious flavour ro Mul- 
cadines, and other rich Wines. 
it is a Specifick for the Lungs, as 
and aromatick Emiſſions, when 
E clipp'd or handl'd, and the Chips 
or Cones being burnt, cxſtinguiſh 
E Nor is the Gum of it much inferi- 
our to Turpentine. 


ſort is of 
its criſp'd 


for the improvement of the Air, 
an 

ſending forth moſt ſweet 
Moths, and expel Gnats and Flies, 


— 
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ET NACE, and DARE-FISHING ; 
; theſe two Filhes, as alſo a 
Boach, are much of a kind, both 
in manner of Feeding, cunning, 
| -20dnefs, and commonly in ſize, 
They will bite at any Fly, but 
eſpecially at the Stone Caddice- 
tly, or May-Fly, the latter end 
of April, and moſt part of May; 
tis an excellent Bait, floating on 
the top of the Water, of which 
ou may gather great quantities 
trom the Reeds and Sedge by the 
Water-ſide, or from Hawthorn 
Lulhes, which grow near the 
bink of a ſhallow gravel Stream, 
whereon they very much delight 
to hang; alſo at Ant-Flies, of 
wich the blackiſh is the beſt, 
which are found in Mole-hills, in 
june, Fuly, Auguſt, and September, 
\111ch may be preſerved for ycur 
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uſe, by putting them alive into 4 
Glaſs Eottle, having firſt laid 
therein ſome of the moiſt Earth 
from u hence you gather'd them, 
with ſome of the roots of the 
Graſs of the ſaid Hillock, and lay 
a clod of Earth over the Bottle; 
bus if you would keep them above 
a Month, pur them into a large 
Runler, whoſe inſide is firſt waſh- 
ed with Water and Honey, and 
they will keep three Months: But 
the beſt time ro make uſe of them 
is, when they Swarm, which is 
generally about the latter end ot 
Jul), and beginning of Auguſt. 

This fort of Fifth, in a warm 
day, rarely refuſes a Fly at the 
top of the Water; but remem- 
ber, when you fiſh under Water 
for him, tis beſt ro be within an 


| 


| handful, or ſomething more of 


the Ground: But if you would 
find Dace, or Dare 1n Winter, 
then about Ahollantide,, where- 
ever you ſee Heaths or Sandy 
Ground Plowing up, tollow the 
Plow, and you will find a white 
Worm with a red Head, as big as 
the top of a Mans little Finger, 
very ſoft, and is nothing but the 
Spawn of a Bcetle, which gather, 
and put it into a Veſſel, with 
ſome of the Earth from whence 
they were taken, and you may 
keep them all the Winter; and 
they are an excellent Bait. 
DAFFADII, Narciſſus; of 
this Flower there are a great ma- 
ny ſorts variouſly diverſthed. 1, 
The incomparable Daffadil, with'a 
fingle Flower, or ſix pale, yellow, 
large Leaves,with roundiſh points, 
a deeper yellow Cut in the middle, 
and the edges Indented. 2. That 
with a double Flower or Cup, 
whoſe out- leaves are like the laft, 
but rhe middle, large, thick, and 
double, ct larger yellow Leaves, 
the ſhorter and deeper yellow 
5 | up 


, 


| 
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Cup, broken and mixt amongſt 


them, forming a large and bcau- 
tiful Flower. 3. The great dou- 
ble French Daffadil, whoſe Leaves 
and Stalks are ſhorter than the 
former, bearing one fair double 
Flower, with pointed Leaves, ſo 
much crouded together, and ſo 
thin, that in Rainy Weather they 
ſtick to one another, and never 
open; but otherwiſe the Flower 
appears, having a pale yellow 
colour almoſt white. 4. The 
leſſer double French Daffadil, hav- 
ing on a weak Stalk, and fine 
double Flower of ſharp- pointed 
Leaves, ſhorter by degrees to the 
middle, like a Star, with ſix points, 
yellower than the former, yet 
pale, and opens finely. 5. The 
double white Daffadil of Virginia, 
riſes from berween two ſmall green 
Leaves half a foot high, with a 
fair double white Flower, like 
the latt, but a ſmall, long, white 
Fork comes from the middle of 
it. It cannot endure Winter, 
bur muſt be ſet in a warm place. 
6. The double white Daffadil, 
which needs no deſcription, be- 
ing fo common, and every other 
Tear, in June, or Fuly, muſt be 
taken vp, and the biggeſt Roots 
retain'd to fer again. Theſe ge- 
ncrally flower in March and April, 
and are the beſt kind of Legiti- 
mate Daffadils, that bear one flow- 
er on a ſtalk, 

The next thing 


2 Stalk, but the Flowers ſingle. 
And, 1. The great yellow Datfa- 
Lil ct Arien, which is the beſt 
ot the kind, having greener and 
longer Leaves than the other, and 
en aScalk ſhorter than the Leaves, 
;t the Root be old, are ten or 


tweive large, fair, ſhining, yel- | 


lo- colour d Flowers, with large 
Cups, of a deeper yellow, very 


that follows, | 
gare ſuch as bear many Flowers on 


kl 
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Sweet-ſcented. 2. The 5, Ml 
Brimſtone-colour'd Daffadil, 2 
narrower Leaves, and bearing 
or 5 Flowers on a Stalk, of 1 
bright Lemmon-colour „ at firſt 
Opening a round Saffron-colour; 
Cup, but the Flower after turn; 
to a ſullen Brimſtone-colour, the 
Cup paler, ſweet like the former 
3. The French Daffadil, White 
Leaved, and yellow Caped, fof. 
ter ſcented, and bearing eight oi 
ten Flowers on a Stalk. 4. The 
white Daffadils, with many Flos. 
ers, like the laſt, but all white, 
in Flower and Cup; of theſe, the 
greateſt is of moſt value. 
As for the many flowered Dif. 
fadils that are double, the prin: 
cipal are, 1. The double yellow 
Daffadil of Cyprus, with many 
Flowers, bearing four or five fill, 
double, pale, yellower Flowers, 
Strong- ſcented; and being ten. 
der, muſt be defended from the 
Winter Froſts. 2. The I 
Daffadil, with a double Crown, 
bearing four or five ſmall Milk. 
white Flowers, wich a double yel- 
low Cup, of many ſmall, ſhetr, 
yellow Leaves, exceeding fiweet, 
but not ſo tender as the laſt. 3. 
The double Daffadil of Conjranti- 
nople, with many Flowers, like 
the laſt in Leaf and Stalk, bear- 
ing four or five double white 
Flowers, their Leaves diforderiy, 
with many pieces of yellow Cups 
amoneſt them. There is allo an- 
other, whoſe Cup- leaves are edged 
with purple, both of them ane 
Flowers. e 

The next in courſe, are thoſe 
call'd Sun-quils, or Ruth-Daffac1s, 
And, 1, The white Imperial Dal- 
fadil, which hath a ſmall, round, 
black Root, whence ſpring three 


er four ſmall Ruſh-hke Leaves, 


and on whoſe Stalk grow three 
or feur little Flowers, of in wo 
Leaves 


DA 
Leaves, and a round Cup in the 
middle of the ſame colour. An- 
Eother there is, whoſe Leaves turn 


back again ; another of the ſame 
fiſnion, but of a Gold- colour; a 
third turning back, the Flower 
pale, yellow, and the Cup white 
and a fourth, Whoſe Flower is 
white, and Cup yellow. 2. The 
E paſh-Daffadil, with a great Cup, 
being bigger in all its parts than 


any of the former, uſually with | 
three Flowers on a Stalk, but lar- 

ger chan the reſt; the outer Leaves 
vellow, turning ſomething towards 


tion, but of a deeper yellow co- 
bur. 3. The double Ruſh Dat- 
fadil, every way like the common 
one, only the Flower is thick and 
double, made of ſeveral rows of 
Leaves, with the pieces of their 


cups betwixt every row of big- 


ger Leaves, all of a fair yellow 
colour. 
The next ſort which goes by 
ic ſelf, is the great Sea-Daffadi], 
or Mathiolus his third Daffadil, 
which hath a far bigger Root than 
any of the reſt, Leaves generally 
fx, of a whitiſh green, as thick 
and broad again as any other, but 
not ſo long as ſome of them ; 
from whoſe middle and ſides ſome- 

times come up two or three great 
e Kalks a foot high, with ten or 
„decbve Flowers, or more, on the 


v; ep, each of fix ſpread white 


Leaves, with a white ſhort Cup 
in the middle, being flat on the 


Threads turning up their ends, 
and ſome other in the middle, 


the Cup, which is big in propor- 
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time ſet again, let it be preſent- 
ly. 
As for the Baſtatd kinds, ſome 
of the beſt of them, and ſuch as 
are biggeſt and moſt known ſhall 
be taken notice of, 1. The great 
yellow Spaniſh Baſtard-Daffadil, 
whoſe Root affect deep ground, 
Leaves thick, ſtiff, and greyiſh- 
green, Stalk three foot high, bear- 
ing one large yellow Flower of ſix 
ſnort Leaves, and a great Trunk 
in the middle, a little crumpled, 
wide open at the mouth, and tur- 
ning up the brims. 2. The great 
white Spaniſh Baſtard-Daffadil, leſs 
than the laſt every way, its Flow- 
er Milk-white: There are two 
Spaniſh ones more of this kind, 
but leſſer. 3. The greateſt dou- 


Daffadil, the biggeſt and beſt tor- 
med of any, with a Stalk about a 


Flower, largely ſpread open, con- 
raining a mulrirude of pale, little, 
yellow Leaves, of a deep yellow, 
growing in rows one under an- 
other, ſhorter and ſhorter by de- 
grees to the middle of the Flower, 
4. Tugſees great double Baſtard- 
Daffadil, very like the laſt, bur 
not ſo well ſpread open, nor Cups 
broken into ſuch good partings. 
5. The lefler Baſtard, or Wilmot's 
Daffadil, of a longer ſhape, tho 
| lefler Flower, ſeldom opening a- 
like, having a great double Trunk, 
in ſome unbroken, in others half 
| broken, and throwing it felt a- 


Leaves, divided into fix corners, | mong the other Leaves, 6. The 
from whence proceed white- 


leaſt double Baſtard, or Perhinſns 
double Daffadil, like the laſt, but 


ble Baſtard, or Tradeskants double 


foot high, bearing a fair great 


| leſs, and of a greeniſh yellow. 
tipt with a yellow Pendant, ſel- | 7. The double Er2!;fh Biſtard-_ 
dom ſpringing till April, flowers | Daffadil ; the Flower double, of 
not till May, or beginning of June. pale yellow outer Leaves, but 
It ſhould be planted under a South | ſome parts or ſides of the Flower 
Wall, and needs not removing {of a greeniſh yellow, 8. The 
tor twenty Years; and if at any ben double narrow-leay'd ry 
The Well 
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fadil, bearing one double Flower 
of fix yellow outer Leaves, and 
many ſmaller, of a deeper yellow, 
thick ſer rogether in the middle, 
pointing forth, different from all 
the reſt, as rare and preferable 
as any. 9. The white Baſtard, or 
Ruſh-Daftadil, whoſe Stalk about 
a foot high, bears one ſmall 
white Flower, of fix ſmall and 
ſhort Leaves, ſtanding about the 
Trunk that is very wide, open at 
the brims; the outmoſt ſmall 


Little greeniſh, the great Trunks 


Milk-white. 10. The great yel- 
low Baſtard Ruſh-Daffadil, has a 


bigger Trunk, longer, and of a 


vellow colour; there are two or 
three of the kind, differing only 
in bigneſs, and one flowering a 
Month later than the reſt. p 

As to the Natures of Daffadils, 
in general, they are hardy, great 
increaſers, tho' ſome of them are 
very tender, and ought to be plan- 


red in good Earth, and a warm 


place, freed as much as may be 
trom the Winter's annoyance ; 


they are moſt of them to be ta- 


ken up in Fune, and kept dry till 
September, and then Set. 
make varieties of them, the Seeds 
of the beſt ſingle ones, for the 
double bear none, are to be fown 
in September, in ſuch places where 
they may ſtand two or three 
Years ere remov'd; and then in 
June taken up, but preſently ſer 
again in good Ground, at conve- 
nient diſtances. 

DAIRY 
Zilhing, &c. 


DAISIES, Double, Bellis , 


Flore, Plen) ; are of various forts, 
principally the greater White, 
the all-Red, the great Red and 


Mhite Daiſie, abortive, naked, 


double, green Daiſie, c. all 
flowering in April, and may 


eatity be increas d, by parting the 


To 
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Roots in the Spring, or Autumn; 
but it they ſtand too much in the 
Sun, unleſs often water d, it will 
ſoon ſcorch and deſtroy em. 
DANDE LEON, Deng Lenni 
is an Herb, which if macerated in 
ſeveral Waters, to Extract the 
Bitterneſs, tho ſomewhat Open. 
ing, is very wholſom, and fittle 
interior to Succory, Endive, che. 
The French Country People catthe 
Roots of it. 

DARNEL; is Cockle- Weed. 
injurious to Corn. | 
DAY-NET, it's generally u- 
ſed for the taking of Larks, Bun- 
tings, Martins, Hobbies, or en 
Birds which play in the Air, and 
will ſtoop, either to Stale, Prey, 
Gig, Glaſs, or the like; and de 
made of fine Packthread, the 
Meaſh ſmall, and not above halt 


an inch ſquare each way; the 


length muſt be about three F. 
thom, and the breadth one and 
not more; the ſhape is like the 
Crow-Net, and muſt be vergd 
about in the ſame manner with a 
ſtrong ſmall Cord, and the two 
ends extended upon two mal) 
long Poles ſutable ro the breadth 
of the Net, with four Stakes, Tail 
ſtrings, and Drawing: lines, 45 . 
foreſaid. Theſe Nets muſt be 
laid oppoſite to each other; yet 
ſo cloſe and even together, that 
when they are drawn and pulled 
over, the ſides and edges may 
meet, and touch one another. 


FE | Now theſe Nets being ſtalked 
3 See Kine, Calves, 


down with ſtrong Stalks, ve- 
ry ſtifly on their Lines; ſo as 
with any nimble twitch you may 
caſt to and fro at your pleaſure, 
you ſhall then faſten to the up- 
per end of the foremoſt Staves. 
your Hand-lines,or Drawing-cords, 
which muſt be ar the leaſt a do 
zen fathom long, and ſo extend 


—_ 


them of ſuch a reaſonable ſtreight 
| | x 5 Hels, 
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neſs, as With little ſtrength they | ar, to the next Spriz or Branch 
may raiſe up the Nets, and caſt | upon them: Forthe Curing wher- 
them over ; when the Nets are | of, theſe dead parrs ought to be 
laid, place ſome twenty or thirty cur off cloſe ro the next good 
paces beyond them, your Staves, | Twig or Shoot, and Clay d over, 
decoys, or playing wantons upon | as in Grafting, that the Head 
perching Boughs, which will not] might be well grown over by ſuch 
only entice Birds of their own | Twig or Shoor, and che Wet pre- 
Feather to ſtoop, but even Hawks, | vented of getting into the Pith, to 
and Birds of Prey to ſwoop into | damage the Tree. 

your. Nets. | DEANS, or Mcchael-Pear ; is 


Now the Seaſon for theſe Nets, | about the bizneſs and form of 
is from Auguſt to November, and \ Grey Butter-Pexr, with a thick, 
the time to plant them, muſt be ſtiort Stalk, ſmooth Skin, greeniſh 
before Sun-rifing ; and the milder | Colour, which comes to yellow, 
the Air is, brighter the Sun, and | when ripe; the Juice is fiwcer, 
pleaſanter the Morning, the bet- | but not well reliſh'd, tho a little 
ter will the Sport be, and of lon- | perfum'd : It ſhould be gather'd 


ger duration: And the place thar | pretty green, and eatcn before it's 
5 ſhould be pirch'd upon for this | quite yellow, It's fruittul in all 
d purpoſe, ſhould be Plain and | Soils, beautiſul when ripe, and 
3 Champain, either on Barley Stub- bears ſocneſt, if grafted on a 
5 bles, green Leys, or level and flar | Ge. It's ripe the latter end 
* Meadows ; and the places muſt} be | of Sptember and October. 


e, remote from any Villages, bur | DEBENTURE; they are 
p- near adjacent to Corn-fields, See | Owing, or an Arrear; or, as moſt 
Clap- Net. . : commonly uſed among Merchants, 
DEAD-TOPS, they are Diſ- | is the allowance of Cuſtom paid 
eaſes in Trees; for big Plants | inward, which a Merchant draws 
that upon their removal have had | back apon Exportation of that 
their tops cut off, are apt to dye | Commodity, which was formerly 
trom the place they were cut off | Impotted: 1 > i th ; 
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DEBTOR; is one that is in- 


debted to another. 
DECEMBER, it's a proper 
time in this Month, to Houſe old 
Cattle, to cut all forts of Timber 
and nther Trees for Building, or 
other Utenſils; to fell Coppices, 


to plant all ſorts of Trees that 


ſned their Leaves, and are natural 
to our Engliſh Clime, and not too 
tender, to Bleed Horſes, Fatten 
Sivine, and Kill them, to Plough 
up Land for Beans, ro drein Corn- 
fields where Water offends, to 
water or overflow Meadows, and 
to deſtroy Ant-Hills. Now 1s the 
time to Dig a Weedy Hop-garden, 
to carry Dung iuto it, and to mix 


it with Earth ; as alfo to feed 


weak Flocks of Bees. 


The Operations of the Orchard 


and Oli:>ry-Garden, are to prune 
and nail Wall-truit, yer may bet- 
ter be deſerr'd longer a Month or 
two. and Standard Trees that are 
hardy, to plant Vines Stocks for 


— 


Grafting, and yet to ſow Pomace 


of Cyder-preſſings to raiſe Nur- 


ſeries, and to ſet all forts of Ker- 


nels, Stones, c. to ſow likewiſe 
tor early Beans and Peaſe, tho 
that is better deferr' d, unleſs the 


Winter prove very moderate, but 


no freſh Sallad is to be expected 
than from the hot Bed; you may 


continue to trench Ground, and 


Duns to be ready for Borders, or 
the plantinz of Fruit- trees during 
all the Month; towards the end 
whereof, or the beginning of the 


— 


ſucceeding Month, your Vine- 


fhoors are to be prun d and cut 
off to the very Root, ſave one or 
two of the ſtouteſt, to be left 
wich three or four eyes of young 
Wood; nether mu 
ten, to rurn and refreſh the Au- 


tumnal - fruit, leſt it taint, and to 


open the Windows where it lies, 
in a clear and ſerene day. 


it be forgot- 


| 


— 


— 
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Ir concerns us now to make an 
end of Houſing and Covering, 
what could not be Houſed or Co- 
vered in November, viz. Endive 
Cardons, Cellery, Artichoakcs 
Roots, Colly-flowers, Chard-heets, 
Leeks, Fig trees, Oc. And above 
all things, care muſt be taken to 
preſerve thoſe Novelties which 
have been begun by Art; as Peate, 
Beans, Cabbage, Lettice, and little 
Sallets; and likewife ar the he. 
ginning of the Month, you may 
continue to ſow early Peaſe upon 
ſome Banks made of Earth, raised 
in double Slopes along by ſome 
Wall, plac'd in a good expoſition, 
and cſpecially that towards the 
South ; and now rotten Dung is 


| tranſported to thoſe places de- 


ſign'd to be Mucked, where tis 
ſpread abroad, that the Rain and 
Snow- Waters may the better pe- 
netrate it, and carry its Salt a lit. 
tle below the Superfices of the 
Earth, where the Seeds are to bc 
ſown. | | 

Bur one of the principal Works 
of this Month, is to make an hor | 
Bed of long new Dung, four foot 
broad, and three high; upon 
which, as ſoon as its great heat 
is ſpenr, ſome good bright curld 
Letrice muſt he ſown under Glatz 
Bells; and as foon as 'tis grown 
a little big, muſt be taken up, and 
planted in a Nurſery, upon an- 
other hot Bed, and under other 
Bells, to the number of twenty 


and more under each; and when 


they are grown reaſonably big 
there alſo, the biggeſt, with a 
little Earth abour them, are re- 
planted to the number of five or 
fix under each Bell, to remain 
there till they 95 quite Cabhag d. 
The ſame is done in the next 


Month-: And here tis to be noted, 
that when we are raiſing and force- 


ing Lettice in the Winter- ſeaſon, 
5 N 1 4 upon 
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133 ds and under Bells, Stable, a good thickneſs, leſt the 
po lift up the Bells | the Froſts crack thein. We have 
carcfully, to take away the dead | ſtore of Lawrel, Time-tlowers 
Leaves. and to have their inſides | now, with ſome Anemonies, Per- 
alſo cleanſed from the filth and | fian, and common Winter Cycla- 
moiſture chat gathers there in a- | men, black Hellebore, ſingle Prim 
bundance, and in a fair Sun-ſhiny | rofes, ſtock Gillyflowers, aud 
day you muſt not fail to lift up | ſome others. : : 
the Bells, that the Imoiſture may | DECOCTI ON, is nothing 
be dryed up that ſticks about the | but a kind of Broth, made of cer- 
Leaves; but the main thing of all | tain Herbs; ſuch as Mallows, 
is, to keep the Beds moderately | March-Mallows, Pellitory , Camo- 
hot, by recruiting, new heating, | mile, and ſometimes Whiteslilly- 
and fermenting them from time | roots, or the like rhings, 
to time, as occaſion requires. DECOY-DUCKR; this is a 
Now, for the Proviſions and | Duck that flies abroad, and lights 
products of this Month, trom | into company of wild ones; and 
both the Orchard, and Olitery- | being become acquainted with 
Garden, we have, by the aſſiſtance | them, by her allurement, draws 
of our Store-Houle, and Conſerva- | them into the Pecoy- place, where 
tory, almoſt che ſame things as | they become a Prey. | 
are mention'd in the Month of | DEER-HAYS, they are En- 
November, We may alſo now be- | gines,or great Nets, made of Cords; 
| vin to have ſome forced Aſpara- | ro catch Deer with. 5 
gus, and ſome very green and, DE L E; it comes from the 
| tall Sorrel, in ſpight of the hard- Saxon Defen, to dig or delve; 
eſt Froſt, Spinage, and Winter- | and fignifies, a Quarry, or Mine, 
| Cohbages, as well of the bright | where Stone or Coal is dug. 
| and long-fided fort, which are the DEMAIN; (in common 
moſt delicate, as of the green | Speech ) is the Lord's Chief Man- 
EE I nor-place, with the Lands there- 
in the Parterre and Flower- | to belonging, which he, and his 
Garden, Hoſtiliry is to be exer- | Anceſtors have from time to time 
cisd againſt Vermine, the choiceſt | kept in their own Manual-Occu- 
Anemonies, Ranuncula's, Carna- | pation ; bur according to Law, all 
tions, Cyc. are to be preſerv'd | the parts of the Mannor (ex- 
tomroo much Rain and Frofts,and | cepting what is in the Hands of 
the Doors and Windows of the | Free-holders) are faid ro be De- 
Conſervatories muſt be well Mat- mains. „ 
ted, and Guarded from the pierce- DEMURRAGE, is an al- 
ing Air, which muſt be temper'd | lowance to the Maſter of the Ship, 
with a few Charcoal, as you'll by the Merchant, for ſtaying in a 
find directed in November; but Port, longer than the time pre- 
yer the Plants are never to be ac- | fix'd for his departure. . 
cuſtom'd to it, unleſs the utmoſt }F . DENBIGH, in North-Wales, 
ſeverity of the Seaſon require. | is a Maritime County, lying be- 
det Bay-berries, c. dropping- | twixt Flintſhire on the E Cee: 
tipe, and look to yeur Fountain- | narvanſhire on the Weſt, the Triſh 
pipes, which muſt be cover'd with | Sea on the North, and Merioneth- 
Heſn agd warm Litter out of the | ſhire on the South. Ir contains 
JJ oe Tus — 2 4 4410 
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DER 
410000 Acres of Ground, and a- 
bout 640% Houſes. The Air is 
pretty cold, but good; the Soil 
barren, particularly the Weſt- part; 
the middle where the C/wyd runs 
is plain, and very Fruirtul; the 
reſt, except what lies upon the 
Dee, is not fo Fertile; and, in- 
decd, is in many places very full 
of Hills, reſembling the Batcle- 
ments of Walls; on the tops 
whereot, when the Vapours riſe 
in the Morning, in the Summer- 
time, it forethews a fair day to 
follow. It returns but one Knight 
ot the Shire, and one Burgeſs on- 


ly tor Denbigh the County Town 


to Parliament. . 
DENMARK; See Swedeland. 
DENSHIRING; See Burn- 

ing of Land. 5 1 
DENTED VERGE; thus 

Botaniſts call ſuch Leaves as are 

nicked about the edges or brim, 

whcreot tome are finc- dented, o- 

thers large or deep-denred, or cut 

int) the Leaf. wy 
DERBYSHIRE, is an In- 

land County, bounded Eaſtward 

by Miu] unſbire, Weſtward by 

SH yAſpire, Nit ward by Tork- 

ſhue, and South ward by Leiceſter- 

fr2; its lenith trum North to 

South, being ar lcaſt 30 Miles; 

its breadth from Eaſt to Weſt, 25; 

in which compaſs of Ground it 

is ſaid to contain 5680009 Acres, 
and abzut 21150 Houſes; the 
whole is divided into ſix Hundreds, 
where are an hundred and fix Pa- 
rithes, and eleven Market-Towns, 
among which, the County-Town 

_ only is privile;;'d to ſend Members 

to Parliament. 5 
This County has a wholſome 

Air endush, the River Derwent, 

which runs through it Southward 

into the Heut, divides it into two 
parte, che one Eift and the other 

Welt : The Eiſt-iide, is Plain and 
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DER 
| Fruitful ; the Weſt, Hilly, and 
not ſo Fertile, except in ſome 
rich Valleys. In general, the 
County abounds in Coal, Lead, 
and Iron-mines; neither is it de- 
ficient in Materials for Building; 
for here is not only good Clay tor 
Bricks, excellent Free- ſtone, and 
Lime-ſtonc, but alſo Alabaſter, 
and Marble, both black and grey; 
here is alſo plenty ot Chriſtal, 
and whole Quarries of Mill and 
Whetſtones, in the W-.rking 
whereof, there are a great many | 
Hands empl5y'd, betore? they be- 
come diſperſed over the king— 
— | 

More particular, mention muſt 
be made of the wonderful Peak 
in the North-Weſt parts of this 
C-unty, ſo famous for its Lead. 
mines, Quarries, and admirabic 
Caves; winch laſt, are Three in 
number, and diſtinguiſh'd by the 
Names ot, The Devil z- Arſe, Elder. 
Hile, and Pool,-Hole, being of 
prodigious Dimenſions: From the 
firſt ot them come a Water, which, 
they ſay, ebbs and flows no less 
than four times in an Hour, and 
keeps its Tides; Elden-Hole is ve. 
ry ſpacious, but with a low and 
narrow Entrance, and the top 
full of Iſicles, hanging down like 
a Taper. Neither muſt che won- 
derful variety of Wells in ti; 
County be paſſed over, and thc 
Vertue cf their Water in the Cure 
of many Diſeaſes ; particularly, 
Buxton-Wells, which are 9 Spritzs 
iſſuing out of a Rock, within the 
compaſs of eight or nine yarCs ; 8 
whereof eight are Warm, and che 
ninth excceding Cold: About an 
hundred yards off, is ancther hot 
Spring; and nor far from it, 4 
c-14 One. Thedlaſton- Vell, in Ded 
laſton- Pariſb, is ſaid to be ſingu- 
lar in the Cure of old Ulcers, and 
even the Leprofic it ſelt. Quarn- þ 


— 


| 
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don- Springs near Derby, are much of rous to ſome for Burſtin z ; it pro- 
the fame nature with Tunbridge. ceeds from the greedineſs of a 
Waters in the County of Kent, and | Beaſt to Feed, when put into a 
the Spams ia Tort ſhire, being as | rank Paſturc ; but mt common- 
ſtrong ct the Mineral, and as ef- ly, when the Graſs is full of Wa- 
fectual in the Operation; neither | ter, ic is full or Wind altÞ, fo 
are Stanly-Springs much different, that the Beaſt takes up bath ind 
only they are not alrogether ſo and Water, which cauſcs the 
ſtronz; near Wirkſworth are two | Swelling ; in which caſe they 
Springs, whereof the one is warm, | ſhould be ſtirred up and down, 
and che other cold; and ſo near | and made to Purge well: Pur the 
eich other, that one may pur one | proper Cure, is t Bleed them in 
Hand in the Cold, and the other the Tail; then take Nutmeg, and 
in the Warm . grate it; then an Exp, and taking 

DEVONSHIRE; this is a | off che top of the Shell, put out 
Maritime County, in the Weſt of 


the fo much of the White, as you 
Eng and, lying open to the Sca, | may put the Nutmeg iuto the 
boch on the North and South, be- Shell, and blend chem together, 


ing bounded Northward by the | and fo put it down the Beaſt's 
North-Channel, but on the Eft, 


Throat, Shell and all, and Walk 
confines upon Somerſet, and Dy | them up and down, and they will 
ſetſhires, and Weſtward, upon | mend preſently. Obſerve upon 
Cornwal ; its Length from Eiſt to | occaſion to bring off chis Diſtem- 
Weſt being about Fifty Miles; per, there is leis danger in put- 
Breadth from North to South 45; | ring Cattle to a wet Eddige, than 
in which compaſs of Ground 1s | there is t) a dry; for the dry 
contain d 19220000 Acres, and | will not go through their Maws ſo 
55310 Houſes; the whole divid- 


well when cis dry, and the Beaſts 
ed into 33 Hundreds, wherein arc | hungry, | 


294 Pariſhes, and 37 Market-| D EWS; they are a fort of 
Towns, 9 whereof are privileg'd | Liquid Vapours, cxtracted from 
to fend Members of their own | the Water or E:rth, and have an 
to Parliament. This County has | affinity unto Froſt, as Rain unto. 
ſtarp and wholſome Air, an hilly | Snow ; they are conceiv'd to be 
FS ih bur yer abounding in plea- 


| earthy and ponderous, tor they 

« lant Meadows, good Harbours, do not aſcend high, but are con- 
nnd rich Towns; and ſuch places | verred into a Watery Subſtance, 

e ware not fo Fruictul, are capa- | fo ſoon almoſt as extradted, be- 

„ ble of good improvement, by Sea- | ing obſervd to be much more 

os | Sand, and otherwiſe, with the | upon low, wer Grounds, than 
he Husbandman's Induſtry : Put it 15 | upon high and dry Hills; and 

5; in general of ſpecial Nate for irs | thicker upon the humble Shrub, 

he MY Wools and Cloathings, the belt | than upon Trecs, or any cxalted 
an and fineſt Kerſey in the Kingdom | Flant, The uſual time of their 

not bciag made here; as tis alto, for | falling, is in the Evening, the 

is Tin and Lead- mines. | heat of the Sun declining, as be- 

bel. DEWBOLNE; is a Diſtem- ing unable to ſupport the Meteors 

u- per in Cattle; being a Swelling which it raiſcs, and deſerting the 

and in the Bedy as much as the Skin | Hemiſphere ; theſe that were 
ern ean hold, which is very dange- more clevated, mutt likewiſe fall.; 
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gnd the hotter the day, the grea- che uſe hereof; It the Horſe he 


ter the Exhalations ; and nights 
are then uſually cooler, to con- 
vert chem into Water. All Dews 
are generally obſerv'd to be grea- 
ter at the increaſe, and eſpecially 
the Full of the Moon, but, as 
they are Prognoſticks of Weather, 
See Water, * . 
DIAH EX APT E,; isa Prink 
made for Horſes, of the Roots of 
round Ariſtolochia, waſhed (mall, 
ſcraped, and made as clear as may 
be; then take Juniper-berrics un- 
excorticated, and Bay-berries ex- 
corticated, the pureſt beſt drops 
of Myrrh, and the fineſt Ivory- 
ſhavings, of each an equal quan- 
tity, which beat together, but the 
Myrrh, and ſearce them fine. 
Laſtly, beat the Myrrh, and ſearce 
jt alſo; then mix them all roge- 
ther, preſſing it hard into a Gally 
Pot, and fo keep it for uſe, It's 


| 


a moſt excellent Remedy againſt | 


all manner of Poiſon, either In- 
ward, or Ourward ; Cures the Bi- 
ring of venemous Beaſts, and helps 
Short Wind, and Purſineſs. It's 
of a mundifying Nature; Cures 
Colds, and is good againſt Con- 
ſumptions, Phlegm, Staggers, Cc. 


It recovers Wearineſs, rakes away 


Cramps, drys the Scurvy, breaks 


good for all Diſeaſes of the Lungs, 
gives caſe to Gripings, Provokes 
Urine, kills Worms, Oc. e 
DIAPENT E; is a Drink 
made for Horſes, of Gentian, Ariſto- 
lochia, Rotunda, Barberries, Myrh, 
and of the Shavings of Ivory, of 
each a like quantity, which muſt 
be pounded ſeverally, and finely 
{carced, then weighed, ſo as the 
- Juantity may be juſt and even; 


—— 


and when they have been mixed 


well together, put them into 2 
Call. pot cloſe ſtopped, as that 
no Air can get in. Now, as to 
5 HS a> $ 6 . 1 1 * 
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Drenched for a Cold, or Glayn. 
ders, give it him in Muſcadine . 
if for other Diſeaſes, then in ſucet 
Sack, to the quantity of a pint and 
an half; bur for want ot either, 
uſe ſtrong Ale, or Beer; the quan- 
tity of this Powder of Diapente, 
muſt be uſually two or three 
Spoonsful. The Vertues of it are 
great againſt all infectious Mala. 
dies, Fevers, Soughs, Glaunders, 
Surfeits, Inflamations in the Blood 
or Liver, Frenzies, Yellows, (5c, 


puritying, refining, and purzing 


the Blood from all Infection and 
Corruption, eaſing the overtloy- 
ing of the Gall, and working ot 
the Spleen, c. 
DIARY, or Diurnal; is a Day- 
Book, or an Account of every 
Day's proceedings in Trade, 9c, 
DIATESSARON, Mithe- 
ridate, or Horſe-treacle ; being a, 
Medicine for Horſes, is made in 


| this manner: Take two ounces ot 


the Powder of Diapente, and put 
it into a clear Stone Mortar, co 
which, put clarity'd or live Ho- 


| ney, the like quantity; ler th: 


Mortar be hot before they are | 
put in, then with a Woaden Pe- 
ſtle, work it till it come to a Trea- 


| | cle; after, take it our, and kcep 
the Stone, helps the Yellows, is 


ic cloſe ſtopped in a Gally-por, 
The way to uſe it, is to take halt 
an ounce thereof, to diflolve it in 
a pint and an half of Muſcadine, 
ſweet Sack, and give it him blood- 
warm; and an ounce ct Lond'n 
Treacle may be added to it. '115 
good for all Poiſons and Infecti- 
ous Diſeaſes, Fevers, and all other 
deſperate Ulnefſes, taking firſt 
Blood from the Horſe, if there 
be cauſe, As for makeing the 
Electuary of Diateſſuron, rake Gen- 
tian, Bay-berries, Ariſtolochia, 


Rorunda, or Birthwort, of each 
two Ounces, all beaten to ver) 
\ 2 1 * ; FE 4 i. 3 * 
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fine Powder; which put into a 


Stone Mortar, as betore, m_y 
pounds of clarity'd Honey, and 
work them together to 4 Treacle; 
that done, put it into a Gally-pot 
cloſe ſtopped, and ule it 45 the 
other. It's Vertue arc to reſi 
the Peſtilence, and Poiſon, to Cure 
the Biting of any venemous Bcalt 
its good for the Falling Sickneis, 
Convulſions, and cold Diſtempers 
of the Brain; alſo, for Colds, 
Coughs, Surfeits, Glaunders, In- 
fzmarion of Blood and Liver, 
Yellows, (5c. „ 
DIB BL E; is an Inſtrument 
wherewith holes are made for the 
Setting of Beans, Cc. 
DICE E R; of Leather or 
Hides it's ten, (20 Dickers to a 


Laſt,) of Necklaces, ten Bundles, 


each Bundle ten Necklaces; of 
Cloves, ten pair a Dicker. 

DIMNESS F Sight, or Blind- 
neſs ; in Horſes, is occaſion'd ſe- 
veral ways; either by ſome Strain, 
violent Riding, hard Labour, and 
ovcr-charging him with a Burden 
beyond his Strength, whereby 
the ſtrings of his Eyes are ſtretch- 
cd beyond their due natural com- 


paſs. Laſtly, by ſome Blow, or 


Wound: The ſign is, want of 


Sight, or the Ill affected colour of 


the Eye: For the Cure whereof, 
See Blood ſhotten-Eyes. 
But if you meet with a Horſe, 


whoſe Eye-lids are fo ſwell'd, that 


the inſides of them are turned 
outwards, look very red, and are 
as it were full of Bladders, yet 
the Ball of the Eye very ſound 


aud good; there needs no more 


than to keep him warm, with a 
Hood made fit for his Head, of 
ſome Linnen Cloth; and ſo anoint 
them twice a day, with ſome Su- 
gar-Candy , Honey, and White 
Roſe water, and in two or three 


days time, they will corn into 


DIS 
their places again; then Blecd 
um: Do not clip nor meddle wi. 
the Bladders, or any part of the 
Eye; leſt you do not only put cut 
| his Eyes, but endanger his Life; 
or at leaſt, make him Blear- 
ey'd. 

D IOC Ess; ſignifies with us, 
the Circuit of every Biſhop's Ju- 
riſdiction; this Realm having two 

forts cf Diviſions; one into Shires 
or Counties, in reſpe& of Tem- 
poral Policy; another into Dics 
cefles, in order to Juriſdiction Ec- 
cleſiaſtical; of which we reckon 
Two and Twenty in England, and 
Four in Wales, 5 
DIS A FOREST; ſignifies no 
more than to turn Land from be- 
ing Forreſt, to ſome other Uſes. 
DIS BO STATION; is a 
turning of Wocd- ground into A- 
| rable, or Paſture, See Aſſare. 
DISCLOSED, is a term u- 
ſed in Faulconry, of young Hawks 
juſt pecping through the Shell. 
DISCOQUNT'; See Re. 
1 3 . . 
DIS EMBARR; is to take 
Goods to Land out of a Ship or 
Veſſel. VVV 
DI STAFF; is an Inſtrument 
about which Flax is tyed, in or- 
der to the Spinning of it; and all 
the parts of it are thus termed, 
1. The Diſtaff- body, which is the 
Standard ſet in the Wheel - ſtock. 
2. The over-croſs piece, is that 
fixed into an hole of the top of 
ic, 3. The Diſtaff-Shank or Arſe, 
is ſet in an hole of the over-croſs 
piece. 4. The Diſtaff head, which 
has the Tow rowled about it. 5. 
The Buttock on the Head, at 
which an Inkle, or Fillet, or String 
[is tyed, to rowl about the Flax 
or Tow, to keep it on. 
DISTLLAT ION; See Brew. 
ling for Diſtillation, 3 
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and the hotter the day, the grea- 


ter the Exhalations ; and nights 
are then uſually cooler, to con- 
vert them into Water. All Dews 
are generally obſery'd to be grea- 
ter at the increaſe, and eſpecially 
the Full of the Moon, bur, as 
they are Prognoſticks of Weather, 
See Water, 2 OE. 

DIAHERX APT E,; isa Drink 
made for Horſes, of the Roots of 
round Ariſtolochia, waſhed ſmall, 


ſcraped, and made as clear as may 


be; then take Juniper-berrics un- 
excorticated, and Bay- berries ex- 
corticated, the pureſt beſt drops 
of Myrrh, and the fineſt Ivory- 
fhavings, of each an equal quan- 

tity, which beat together, but the 
Myrrh, and ſearce them fine. 
Laſtly, beat the Myrrh, and ſcarce 
jt alſo; then mix them all toge- 
ther, preſſing it hard into a Gally 


Pot, and fo keep it for uſe, Ir's | ridate, or Horſe-treacle ; being 


Medicine for Horſes, is made in 


a moſt excellent Remedy againſt 
all manner of Poiſon, either In- 
ward, or Out ward; Cures the Bi- 
ting of yenemous Beaſts, and helps 

Short Wind, and Purfineſs. It's 
of a mundifying Nature; Cures 
Colds, and is good againſt Con- 
ſumprions, Phlegm, Staggers, Cc. 
It recovers Wearineſs, takes away 
Cramps, drys the Scurvy, breaks 


the Stone, helps the Yellows, is 
good for all Diſeaſes of the Lungs, ' 


gives eaſe to Gripings, Proyokes 
Urine, kills Worms, Oe. 
DIAPENT E; is a Drink 
made for Horſes, of Gentian, Ariſto- 
lochia, Rotunda, Barberries, Myrh, 
and of the Shavings of Ivory, of 


each a like quaneity, which muſt 


be pounded ſeverally, and finely 
{carced, then weighed, fo as the 
- Juantity may be juſt and even; 
and when they have been mixed 
well together, pur them into 2 
Call pot cloſe ſtopped, as that 


po Air can get in. Now, as to 


. 
of 


| 


DIA 
che uſe hereof; It the Horſe he 
Drenchcd for a Cold, or Glayn. 
ders, give it him in Muſcadine; 
if for other Diſeaſes, then in ſweet 
Sack, to the quantity of a pint and 
an half; bur for want ot either, 
uſe ſtrong Ale, or Beer; the quan- 


tity of this Powder of Diapente, 


muſt be uſually two or three 
Spoonsful. The Vertues of it are 
great againſt all infectious Mala. 
dies, Fevers, Eoughs, Glaunders, 
Surfeits, Inflamations in the Blood 
or Liver, Frenzies, Yellows, Ce. 
puritying, refining, and purzing 
the Blood from all Infection and 


| Corruption, eaſing rhe overtloy- 
| ing of the Gall, and 


working of 
the Spleen, Cc. | | 
DIARY, or Diurnal ; is a Day. 
Book, or an Account of every 
Day's proceedings in Trade, 5c, 
DIATESSARON, Mite. 


this manner: Take two ounces ot 
the Powder of Diapente, and put 
it into a clear Stone Mortar, to 
which, put clarify'd or live Ho- 


| ney, the like quantity; ler che 


q 


Mortar be hot before they are 
put in, then with a Wonden Pe- 
ſtle, work it till it come to a Trea- 


| cle; after, take it our, and kcep 


ic cloſe ſtopped in a Gally-pot. 
The way to uſe it, is to take halt 
an ounce thereof, to diſſolve it in 
a pint and an half of Muſcadine, 
ſweet Sack, and give it him blood- 


warm; and an ounce ct Londin | 


Treacle may be added to it. 'I1s 
good for all Poiſons and Infecti- 
ous Diſeaſes, Fevers, and all other 
deſperate IIlneſſes, taking firſt 
Blood from the Horſe, if there 
be cauſe, ' As for makeing the 
Electuary of Diateſſuron, rake Gen 
tian, Bay-berries, Ariſtolochia, 
Rotunda, or Birthwort, of each 
two ounces, all beaten to ww 
3 v* 4 03% 46 $4,729: 3: - tapes 


other. 


DIM 


fine Powder; which put into a 


- 


Stone Mortar, as betore, hr 
pounds of clarify d Honey, _ 
work them together to à Treacle ; 

t done, put it into a 
diele Rage and uſe it as the 
Its Vertue are to reſiſt 
the Peſtilence, and Poiſon, to cure 
the Biting of any venemous Beaft; 
ic's good for the Falling Sickneis, 


Convulſions, and cold Diſtempers 


of the Brain; alſo, for Colds, 
Coughs, Surfeits, Glaunders, In- 
flamation of Blood and Liver, 
Yellows, Cc. 5 


'DIBBLE; is an Inſtrument 


 wherewith holes are made for the 


Setting of Beans, Cc. 
DICKER; of Leather or 
Hides it's ten, (20 Dickers to a 
Laſt,) of Necklaces, ten Bundles, 
each Bundle ten Necklaces ; of 
Cloves, ten pair a Dicker. 
DIMNESS of Sight, or Blind- 


| neſs; in Horſes, is occaſion'd ſe- 


veral ways; either by ſome Strain, 
violent Riding, hard Labour, and 
ovcr-charging him with a Burden 
beyond his Strength, whereby 
the ſtrings of his Eyes are ſtrerch- 
cd beyond their due natural com- 
paſs. Laſtly, by ſome Blow, or 
Wound: The ſign is, want of 
Sight, or the Ill- affected colour of 
the Eye: For the Cure whereof, 
See Bloodſhotten-Eyes. 

But if you meet with a Horſe, 
whoſe Eye-lids are fo ſwell'd, that 
the inſides of them are turned 
outwards, look very red, and are 
as it were full of Bladders, yet 


the Ball of the Eye very found 


and good ; there needs no more 
than to keep him warm, with a 
Hocd made fit for his Head, of 
tome Linnen Cloth; and ſo anoinr 
them twice a day, with ſome Su- 
gar-Candy , Honey, and White 
Roſe water, and in two or three 


days time, they will targ into | 


Gally- pot 


DIS 
their places again; then Blecd 
him: Do not clip nor meddle wi. 
the Bladders, or any part of the 
Eye; leſt you do not only put cut 
his Eyes, but endanger his Life 3 
or at leaft, make him Blear- 
- & | | 

DIOCESS, ſignifies with us, 
the Circuit of every Biſhop's Ju- 
riſdiction; this Realm having two 
forts cf Diviſions; one into Shires 
or Counties, in reſpe& of Tem- 
poral Policy; another into Dic- 
ceſſes, in order to Juriſdiction Ec- 
cleſiaſtical; of which we reckon 
Two and Twenty in England, and 
Four in Wales, 8 

DIS AFORE ST; ſignifies no 
more than to turn Land from be- 
ing Forreſt, to ſome other Uſes. 

DIS BOSTATION; is a 
turning of Wocd- ground into A- 
rable, or Paſture, See A t. 

DISCLOSED, is a term u- 
ſed in Faulconry, of young Hawks 
juſt pecping through the Shell. 


DISCOUNT; See Re- 
RR 1 of | 
DISEMBARK; is to take 


Goods to Land our of a Ship or 
Veſſel. 7 | | 

DISTAFE; is an Inſtrument 
about which Flax is tyed, in or- 
der to the Spinning of it; and all 
the parts of it are thus termed, 
1. The Diſtaff- body, which is the 
Standard ſet in the Wheel - ſtock. 
2, The over-croſs piece, is that 
fixed into an hole of the top of 
ir. 3. The Diſtaff-Shank or Arſe, 


is ſet in an hole of the over- croſs 


piece. 4. The Diſtaff head, which 
has the Tow rowled about it. 5. 
The Burrock on the Head, at 
which an Inkle,or Filler, or String 
is ryed, to rowl about the Flax 
or Tow, to keep it on. = 
DISTLLATION See Brew. 


ing fir Diſtillation, 
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DISTILLATIONS; are 
thoſe wateriſn Vapours which the 
zun draws up into the Air, and 
which, when the Sun 1s down, 
il ro the Earth again; and this 
ball Dew. 

vIS TRAIN; this is to take 


795 ä 
PITTANY, Tranxinella; 
t there are ſeveral forts : 

Tue Brltard-Dittany, with a 
ih Flower, that grows about 


ert high, at the upper part of 


whole Scalks, grow many Flowers 
in a Spike, at diſtances, one from 
another, each containing five 
Leaves, of à pale red colour, ſtri- 
ped through with a deeper red; 
a Taſſel in the middle of five or 


fix long purpleiſh Threads, that 


bow down with the lower Leaf, 
and turn up the ends again with 
à liccle freeze at the end of each; 
they are ſucceeded by hard and 
clammy Husks, pointed at the ends, 


containing black Seeds ; and the 


whole Plant is of a ſtrong Roſi- 
nous Scent, 2. Baſtard-Dittam, 
with a red Flower, which differs 
from the other, in that it is 
bigger in all its parts, has a lon- 


ger ſpike of Flowers, of a deeper 


red. 3. The Baſtærd-Dittany, with 
a white Flower, whoſe Stalks and 
Leaves are of a treſher green, 


Flowers white, and not ſo big as 


the other. There are 2 ſorts more, 

the one Aſh-colour'd, and the o- 
ther raiſed from the Seeds of tllis, 
a black blue colour, but lets in 
all irs parts than any of the other, 
All of them continue in Flower, 
from the end of June throughout 
Fuly, their Seed being ready to 
gather in Auguſt, which will be 


all loſs, without care taken to pre- 


vent it by the ſpring of the Buds. 


This is an hardy Plant, that en- 


du reslUng without removing, and 


v Goods for the Payment of a 


the Scurvy. 


D O G 


yields many new ones, which 
ought to be taken from the old 
Root, the beginning of March, 
they are raiſed of various kings 


by their Seeds ſown in rich Earth 


as ſoon as they are ripe, eſpeci. 
ally of the deep Red, Whure, ang 
R 

DIT TO; is the fame, or the 


foreſaid. 


DIVIDEN D, or PIVIDENT, 
this in Arithmetick, is the num 
ber to be Divided; but ot a Com. 
pany to make a Dividend, is t9 
aſſign, how much of rhe Profits, 
gained by a Company's Tradin,, 


is proportion'd or juſtly due tn 


each Share contan'd in the whole 
3 that each Member, 
y knowing how many Shares hc 
has therein, may know what le. 
to receive of the whole Gain. 
DOCK, call'd Patience; is 2 
ſort of a Sorrel, multiply d on“ 
by Seed, like Sorrel-ſeed, only a 
little bigger; we uſually are con- 
rented with ſome Borders, or per- 
haps one ſingle Bed of it, to have 
ſome of its Leaves to mx hon. 
and then among our Sorrel: Is 
rais'd in that ſame manner as Sr 


F 


DOCK-OX YALAPATHUM, 0% 
Sharp-pointed Dock ; is Emolhent ; 
and tho' otherwiſe not uſcd tor 
our Sallets, yet the Roots Erewed 


in Ale, or Ecer, are excellent tor 
DOE. : See Buck. | 

"DOG; among cther irrational 
Creatures, Dogs may deſervedly 
claim a moſt particular preference, 
both for their Love and Services 
to Mankind, uſing Humiliations, 
andProftrations,as the only means 
to pacifie their angry Maſters, 


who beat them; and turn Revenge 
after beating, into a more fervent 
Love: And as there is no Country 

in the World, where there is not 
[a OS br mL PR e 


DOG 


lenty of them; ſo no Animal 


h 


in Shape, and kind; ſome —_ 


| can boaſt of greater variety, bot 


for Buck, others for Bear, Bull, 
Boar, and ſome for the Hare, Co- 
ney, and Hedghog; while others 
are for other uſes, according to 
their various Natures, Properties, 
and Kinds; neither are the uſes 
and kinds of them fo general, but 
their bringing up is alſo as eaſie, 
chere being no great regard to be 
had to their Food, for they will 
ent any thing, but the Fleth of 
| their own Species; yet that can- 
not be dreſſed ſo by the Art of 
Aan, but they'll find it out by 
cheir Noſe, and fo avoid it. But 
it you would fee more concern- 
ing their Choice and Breed, be- 
ſides what you will meet with un- 
der their ſeverel Names of Rache, 
Slith-hound , Blood-hound, Gaxe- 
und, Harrier, Grey Mund, Spaniel, 
Bandog, &c. See the Choofing of 
Dogs. 5 | 

DOG-BITE,; See Biting of a 
Mad-Dog. 

DOGDRAW ; this is a mani- 
feſt deprehenſion of an Offender 
Aainſt Veniſon in a Foreſt, when 
he is found drawing after a Deer, 
by the ſcent of a Hound lead in 
lus hand, 

DOGG E RBANR-FISHING; 
Cad 15 that they fiſh for here, and 
are beſt carched in Veſſels, 
ld Daggers, Burden about 80 
Tun, with a Well like a Cullen- 
der in the middle, wherein they 
put the Live Cod, to bring them 
to the Shore, or Rivers- mouth, in 
which, without any Suſtenance, 
they will Live a Fortnight, or 
longer in Salt- water, but preſent- 


ly Die in Freſh, They may be 


carched in the ſame manner, as 
in the Tceland-Fiſhery, which ſee 

under that Head ; bur ſome of our 
Dozgers, and the Dutch catch them 


| The Ship's-Buoy, 
veered out, the Dagger comes to 


DOO 
thus: Each Dogger is furniſh'd 


with 100 Lines, of 150 foot long 


each, and ſomev hat leſs than an 
inch about; to each of theſe are 
taſtned 20 Snoods, or Noflels, 
which are ſmall Lines, with Hooks 
and Biits at them. The Baits a- 
bout Michaelmaſs, when this Fiſh- 
ing begins, are Herrings, where- 
with they may bait to the end of 
November; then till Lady with 
Lamperns, The places where 
they are commonly caughr, are 
upon Banks, where the Dagger 
may Anchor, the principal where- 
of is call'd the Dogger- Banb againſt 
Flamborough ; the manner thus; 
The Dogger being under Sail, Sails 
to Windward and Vecres, or 
ſhoots theſe out a Stern, all faſt- 
ned one to another, with twelve 


Can-buoys to them all, and an 
Anchor to each Buoy, to catch 
hold in the Ground, with Ropes 


to weigh them, firted to each ſu- 


table to the depth, beſides a great 


Buoy at the hither end, call'd, 
When all are 


an Anchor, and veers out her Ca- 
ble, to which the former range 
of Lines is taſtned, and after ſhe 
hath rid 10 or 12 Hours, (begin- 
ning commonly at Night) ney 
begin to hale in their Lines, whic 

they may be fix Hours in perform- 
ing, and ſometimes meet with a 
great Draught of Cod; that 
which they catch firſt, or ſuch as 
dye in the Well, they Salt and 


Barrel up, as ſoon as they are 


dreſsd and prepared for Salting. 
They Salt them well with refined 
Salr, laying them circularly round 
the Barrel, with the Tails cowards 


the middle, where, to ſupply the 
deſcent, a whole Cod is laid in; 
between each lay of Fiſh, they 


put in a lay of Salt, and ſo fill 


up to e head, which is well 


cover'd 


— — 
_ 
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cover'd with Salt; where, after 
24 hours time, they will ſettle, 
and make room for more; and 
when the Barrel is full, they 
head them up full of Pickle, and 
they are ſufficiently cured for 
theſe Climares ; but if they are to 
be long kept, and carry'd into an 
hot Country, they ought to be 
22 vcry cloſe, with more Salt 
etween each Fiſh than is uſual, 
filling up the Cask at the top with 
Pickle; or they may rather be 
repacked with freſh Salt and 
Pickle. 


 DOG-FENNEL, dudble, C | 
tula, Hore, Pleno; has deep, dark, 


green Leaves, and broad I pres 
double, white Flowers at the 
of the Branches, without ſccti* , 
the Root is only many fmal! 
Strings, which is increas'd by ſct- 
ting the Slip in the end of Aug:/t, 
nipping off the Buds for Flowers, 

as ſoon as they appear. 
DOG S-TOOT EH, or DOGS- 
TOOTH YIOLET, Dens, Caninus; 
is a kind of Satyrion, half a foot 
high, with one Flower, hanging 
down the head of fix narrow 
long Leaves, which turn up again 
to the ſtalk, ſhewing a three-tor- 
ked ſtyle of white colour, ſet 
with 11x Chives tipt with purple 
Pendants, rooted long and white, 
like a Dogs-tooth ; of which there 
are the following ſorts. 1. Dogs- 
tooth, with a white Flower, 2. 
Dsgs-torth, with a purple Flower. 
3. Dogs-tooth, with a red Flower. 
4. Dogs-tooth, with a yellow Flow- 
er: All of them flower in the end 
of March, or beginning of April; 


affect not a dunged Soil, but good 


treſh Earth, and to be planted in 
Auguſt, ere they put forth new 
Fibres; for tho' they loſe the 
old, they quickly recover new 
ones; wherefore they muſt not 
be long kept out of the Ground; 


DOR 
and when ſer, muſt be defended 
trom Rain for a Fortnight, for 
much will rot and ſpoyl them. 
They are flow increaſers. 

DOKE,; it's a Word uſed in 
Eſſex and Suffoll, for a deep Di: 
or Furrow. f 
| DOOL; is a great Bulk, d 
Mount, I ing between the Ploye 
Lands common Fields. 

DORES, are a fort of Inſcg: 
| chin ure grear deſtroyers of all 
kind of Corn, bath White and 
Pulſe, winiit it hes dry on the 
Ground, and before it ſprout; 


! «iT Dt 


7 when it begins to ſprout, they 
will no more touch it; and the 
way they do it, is like Pitmires, 
to creep in at the ſmall crevites 
ot the Earth, and finding the 
Grain, do as long as tis'dry feed 
thereon 3; and tho' they are no 
| Hoarders, yer they are great Fee- 
ders, and ever chooſe out the ful. 
leſt and beſt Corn, and leave the 
Waner, Which is a double injury 
to che Husbandman. Wheretore, 
the way to cure or prevent thele 
D.wres, or Black-Clocks, is to make 
great Smokes in the Corn-Ficlds 
in Secd-iime, which will prefent- 
ly chaie them from thence; but 
it that be not ſufficient, then im- 
mediately, befe re the Corn is ſoumn, 
let the Land be lightly ſowed with 
ſharp Lime, the ſmell or taſte 
whereof whenſocver they find, 
preſently they are gone ; for up- 
on cating the Grain wich coucn- 
eth the Lime, it's a preſent Pay- 
| ſon to them, and they dye. 
DORING, or Ding, See 
| Clap-Net, and Looking-Glaſs. 
DORSETSHIRE; is 2 N 
ritime County in the Weſt of Eng 
land, bounded on the North wit! 
Somer{etſhire and Wiltſhire, on tie 
South by the Channel, Eaſtward 
with Hampfhire, and Weſtward 
with Devonſhire, and ſome par: 


— — 


Ll 
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| 


| DOU 
cf Somerſetſhire. 
» Eaſt to de is about 45 Miles; 
and its Breadth, where broadeſt, 
25; in which compals of Ground 
| *ris ſaid to contain 772000 Axxes, 
and about 21940 Houſes: The 


| hole divided into 29 Hundreds, | 


” wherein are 248 Pariſhes, and 
22 Market-Towns, 9 whereof are 
priviieg'd to ſend each two Bur- 
elles © Parliament, The County 

ally Fruitful, and the North 
5 full f. Woods, from whence 


di » C.annel, it has many fruit- 
fu „ and pleaſant Meadows, 
inter ved one with another. 
tere are moreover in this 
Count Peninſula's, vix. Port- 
land.. Purbeck; che firſt lies on 
E the Eatl {ide of Torbay, and runs 

out trom the Concinent about 


nine Niles into che Channel, but 
tis not above four | 
broadeſt. A Fruittul ſpot of 
Ground, both tor Corn and Pa- 
ſture, but very ſcarce of Fuel. 
Here are alto excellent Quarries 
ot Stone, next to Marble in good- 
neſs, and much uſed of late in 
Building. Purbeck, the other Pe- 
ninſula, lies Eaſtward from Port- 
land, between the Channel South- 
wark, and the River Foam North- 
ward, being about ten Miles long, 
and ix broad. | + 


DOUBLE-FLOWER, in 
French, La Double-Fleur ;, is a very 
beautiful, large and flat Pear, with 
a long and ſtrait Stalk, ſmooth 
Skin, bluſh-colour'd or the ſunny, 
and yellow on the other fide : 
Some love it raw, and like its 
Pulp and Taſte: It's beſt for 
Compotes, and therein exceeds 
auy other Pear; the Pulp being 
marrowy, and not gritty at all, 


wounding in Juice, and colouring | 


well over the Fire, In March it is 
a its perfection. 


— 


Irs Leugth from | 


ur broad, where 


| draw-amiſs. 


DRA 
DOUBLING; is the footing 
of an Hare, when ſhe winds about 
to deceive the Hounds. he 
DOWNY, or Freiſed Leaf; 
Botaniſts call thoſe Leaves that are 
Woolly by this Name, 
DRAM; this is the ſmalleſt 
denomination in Averdupois-weight, 
whereot 16 make 1 ounce, 
DRAINS ; in drowning or wa- 
tering of Lands, theſe are made 
to carry off the Water the Car- 
riage brings on, and tho' not ſo 
large, yet muſt bear ſome pro- 
portion to it; and as the leſſer 
Carriages conduct the Water to 
every part of the Land, the leſſer 
Drains muſt be made among the 
Carriages in the loweſt places, to 


it being neceſſary the Water be 
well drained, it proving other- 
wiſe injurious to the Graſs, by 
ſtanding in Pools thereon. 
DRAPERY; a Cloth Mar- 
ker, or that reſembling rhe Cloath- 
ing of a Picture. 
DRAUGHT OF A SHIP; the 
number of Feet under Water, 
when Laden; as alſo an allow- 
ance in weighing Clough. 
DRAW-A MISS; it's a term 
in Hunting; for when the Hounds 
or Beagles hit the Scent of their 
Chaſe contrary, ſo as to hit it up 
the Wind, when they ſhould have 
hit it down; 


DRAWING; is a term uſed 


Buſhes, c. after a Fox. 
DRAWING ON THE SLOT ; 


the Hounds rouch the Scent, and 
draw on till they hit on the 
Scent. 3 | 


DRAWNETS, the larger 


lead the Water off, and widen as 
they run, as the Carriages leflen, 


then they ſay, they 
in Hunting, when they beat the 
is 4 term uſed in Hunting, when 


| fort of Fowl are taken by a Net 
| of this kiad ; which muſt be maj 


\ 
. 


DRA 


of the beſt Packthread, with great 
and large Maſhes, the larger the 
better, for the more ſurely they 
do intangle them, ſo that they be 
not too big, to let the Fowl creep 
through them. They muſt be a- 
bout two fathom deep, and ſix in 
length, verged on each ſide with 
a very ſtrong Cord, and extended 
at each end on long Poles, ſ that 
the two lower ends of the Poles, 
may with a piece of Line be faſt- 
ned to two Stakes driven into the 
Ground, at ſuch a place, where 
the Morning-haunts, or Feeding- 
places of ſuch Fowl have been 
obſerved to be. Being there, the 
Net ſhould be fer two hours be- 


fore they come; then, at about 


to or three fathom beyond tl. e 
Net, let there be fixt in a right 
Iine from two ſticks, ne end of 
the Cord that the upper part of 
the Net was extended upon, hold- 
ing the other end in your Hand, 
which muſt be at leaſt 10 or 12 
fathom, that upon the Games ap- 
pearing within the verge of the 
Net, a ſudden pull may be given, 
and the Net call over them. The 
Net muſt be ſpread ſmooth and 
flat upon the Ground, and ſtrewed 
over with Sedge, Graſs, or the 
hke, to hide it from the Fowl ; 
and the Man muſt place himſelf 
in ſome ſhelter of Graſs, Fern, 
or ſome ſuch thing. If he is pro- 
vided of a Stale, he may place it 
wirhin the verge of the Net, that 
will be very conduſive to the in- 
_ creaſe of the Sport, that may be 
continu'd till the Sun be near an 
hour high; for from thence for- 
ward, their Feeding in ſuch places 
is over, till about Sun-ſet a- 
. VV 

Nou, if the Net be large, and 
ſer for great Fowl, one of them 
weill be as much as can conveni— 
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far ſmall Birds, two ſmall Ones 
may be uſed ; which muſt he made 
of ſmall and ſtr ng backti read 
with the Maſnes proportion ble 
according to the bigneſs of te 


| Warcr-fow! defign'd to be taken 


the Net about two foot and an 
half deep, and as long as the Ri. 
ver is broad, or other Waters they 
are intended to be placed in, and 
lined on both ſides with falſe Net; 
ot Maſhes, 18 inches ſquare each 
way, that when the Fowl ſtrike, 
they may paſs through the firſt 
Net, and be intangled betivecn 
both. The Net muſt be ſtaked 
croſs the River, the bottom plum. 
bed, that it may fink about fix 
inches, and the upper part ſo 
ſtreined, that it may lie Slantwiſe 
againſt rhe Current of the Water, 
about two foot above; but the 
ſtrings which ſupport che upper 
fide of the Net, muſt be faſtned 
to ſmall yielding ſticks pricked in 
the Banks, yielding a little as the 
Fowl ſtrikes againſt the Net, the 
better to intangle them; leycril 
of theſe Nets may be placed at 
ſeveral diſtances on the River ; 
and rhe better to accompliſh the 
buſineſs, the Fowl are to be de- 
terred from places that lie remote 
where they uſually haunt, by 
ſhooting at them, which will make 
them take to the River thus pre- 
par'd for them. ES 
DREDGE;, is Oats and Bar- 
ley mixed together. 
DRESSING and Spinning o 
Flax; when it has been twice 
{wingled, it muſt be Heckled in 4 
much finer and ſtreighter Heckle, 
than that uſed for Hemp; and 
the firſt Heckle being much coar- 
ſer than the latter, holding the 
Strike ſtiff in your Hand, break it 
very well upon that Heckle; and 
the Hurds which comes thercot, 


_ ently be manag' d: but it you ſet 


ſhall be ſaved to make fine harden 
„„ 7” = 0nd 
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come from thence, you ſhall fave 


to make fine midling Cloch of, 


and the Tear it ſelf, for the beſt 


| Linnen : But to dreſs Flax for the 
| Eneſt uſe of all; after having 
| been handled as before, and lay- 
ing three Strikes together, plat 
them in a plat of three, ſo hard 
and cloſe together as is poſſible, 
| joyninz ue to the end of the o- 
ther, till you have platted as much 
as you think convenient; and 
E then begin another plat, and plat 
is many ſeveral ones, is you think 
vill make a Rowl; and then wrea- 
thing them hard together, make 
up the Rowl, and as many of them 
as is for your purpole; this done, 
put them into an Hemp-rrough, 
and beat them foundly, rather 
more than leſs, than you do Hemp: 
ext open and unplat it, dividing 
every Strike very carefully from 
E cach other, and ſo ſtrike it thro' 
E the fineſt Heckle of all, whereof 
there are three ſerts; and herein 
W cxcceding care muſt be had to do 
it gently, lightly, and with good 
| deliberation, leſt what you Hec- 
| kle therefrom ſhould run to Knots, 
| or rather Hardneſs, as tis apt to 
do; but being artificially done, 
| you ſhall ſee it look, and feel it 
handle, like fine ſoft Cotton, or 


Ferſey-Wool, and this which thus 
looks, and feels, and falls from 
the Heckle, will notwithſtanding 
make pure Linnen, and run at 
leaſt two yards and an halt in the 
pound; but the Tear it ſelf, will 
make a pertect ſtrong, and moſt 


fine Holland, running at leaſt five 


yards in the pound. 


When the Tear is thus dreſs'd, 


it may be Spun, either upon a 
Wheel, or Rock; bur the Wheel 
is the ſwifter way, and the Rock 
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Cloth of, and the Strike it ſelf | makes the finer Thread, and the 
vou ſhall paſs thorough a finer 
| Heckle; and the Hurds which 


Thread is to be drawn according 
to the nature of the Tear, and as 


ſmall; but if uneven, it will ne- 
ver make a durable Cloth: And 
toraſmuch as every Houſewife is 
not able to Spin her own Tear in 
her own Houfe, the beſt Spinners 
that can be got ſhould be choſen, 
to whom they are to put out their 
Tear to Spin, weighing it before 
it go, and the ſame after tis ſpun 
and dry, allowing weight for 
weight, cr an ounce and an halt 
tor waſte, at moſt. But for the 
prizes of Spinning, they cannot 
be aſſigned, they differing accord- 
ing to the nature of the Country, 
fineneſs of the Tear, and dearneſs 


the Pound, ſome by the Lay, and 
and ſome by the Day, as the Bar- 
gain is maic. 

DRIFT of the Frreſt; is an 


ar certain times, as cccafion ſhall 
ſerve, to know what Beaſts are 
there; that none be common 
there, but fuch as have Right, and 
and that the Forreſt be not over- 


ners | | | 
DRIVING of Bees; this is 


done in September, after they have 
done Breeding, elſe will the Ho- 
ney be corrupted by the Skaddons 
ia the Combs, by placing the 
Hive you intend to take, with the 
bottom upwards, between three 
or four Stakes, and ſet the Hives 
you intend to drive your Bees to, 
over the ſame, binding them with 
a long Towel; then often clap 
the under Hive between your 


chen clap it again, and ſet the 


ſtred up, that the Bees may have 
. 


long as tis even, it cannot be too 


of Proviſions; ſome Spinning by 


exact view and examination taken 


charg'd with the Beaſts of Forcig- 


Hands in the Evening, and fo let 
them ſtand till the Morning, and 


full Hive on the Stool a little bol- 
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free ingreſs, and egreſs; then 


clap the empty Hive again, and 
get as many Bees out as you can, 


which will repair to the other 


Hive. It's ſomewhat troubleſom 
to perform, yet beneficial in ſuch 


caſes, where there is a great ſtock | 
of Honey, and a few Bees in one | 


Hive, and a ſmall ſtock of Honey 


in another, whereby the Hives off 
moſt of them may be ſaved, who 
will fo readily change their hun-] 
gry for a more plentiful Habita-] 


tion. | | 
DRIVING of Pheaſant-Powts ; 


for the driving and taking of 


Powrs,or young Pheaſants, in Nets; 
when you have found out an Eye 


of Pheaſants, place your Nets | | 


croſs the little Paths or Ways 
rhey have made, which are much 
like Sheep- tracts; and, it poſſi- 
ble; you ſhould find our one of 
their principal haunts, which may 
be done by the Barrenneſs of the 
Ground, their Mutings, and the 
Feathers that will lie ſcattered a- 
bout; and alway take the Wind 
with you, it being their cuſtome 
to run down the Wind; and 
place the Nets hollow, looſe, and 
circular-wiſe, the nether part 
whereof muſt be faſtned to the 
Ground, and the upper ſide lying 
hollow, looſe, and bending ; ſo 
that when any thing ruſheth in, 
it may fall and intangle ir. The 
Net being fixed, go to the Haunts, 
and with your Call, if you find 
the Eye ſcatter' d, call them toge- 
ther; when you find they begin 
to clock, and peep one to ano- 
ther, then forbear calling, and 
take an Inſtrument, by ſome cal: 
led, 4 Driver, which is made of 
good ſtrong white Wands, or O- 
Zziers, ſnch as are uſed by Basket- 
makers, which muſt be fer in an 
handle, and in two or three pla- 
ces, it muſt be twiſted or bound 
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with ſmall Oziers, according 
this Figure, Tony 
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With this Driver, as ſoon 2. 
you perceive the Pheaſants gathe- 
red together, make a gentle noiſe 
on the Boughs and Buſhes abu 
you, which will fo fright then, 
that they will get all cloſe toge- 
ther, and run away a little di- 
ſtance, then ſtand to hearken; 
after this, make the ſame noiſe 
a ſecond time, which will make 
them run again, obſerving the 
ſame way, till you have driven 
them into your Nets: for they 


but 1f they happen to take a con- 
trary way, then make a raking 
noiſe, as if it were in their Faces, 
which will preſently turn them 
the right way; but in uſing the 
Driver, obſerve firſt, Secreſie, in 
keeping your ſelf from their ſight, 
for if they eſpy you, they will 
run and hide themſelves in holes 
under Shrubs, and will not ſtir 
till night, and the other is time 
and leaſure, for raſnneſs and over- 


haſte ſpoils the Sporrt. 
. Polls 5 ports DKOP: 


may he drove like fo many Sheep; . 
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a DROPPING; this 15 a term | 


bed concerning Hawks ee 
lirectly downwards in 3 
drops, not verking it ſtrait for- 
10 ps Ez is a Diſeaſe in an 
Horſe, that Gutes an univerſal 
Swelling of the Body, through a 
ꝑreat quantity of Water that lies 
See the Skin and the Fleth, 
occaſion'd by melancholy Blood, 
Water, and Wind, which will 
mike his Belly and Legs to 1well; 
put his Back, Burtocks, ind Flanks, 


very Bones; and if a Man's Finger 
the thruſt hard upon the ſwollen 
place, the print thereof will be 
eit behind, for the Fleſh want- 
ing natural hear, will not return 
gain to his place; befides which, 
ou will find him evil-colour'd, 


heavy, dull, and of no Face, 


strength, nor Spirit; and there- 
fore it proceeds principally for 
want of good Nouriſhment, and 
Pigeſtion, which turns into Me- 
Elanchely: It proceeds alſo from 


the Blood being turned into a thin 
Water; and ſometimes for want 
Ent Exerciſe, and overmuch Reſt: 
The Horſe will be morcover, ſhort 
Preathed, loſe his Stomach, and 
be very dry; and tho' you bring 
him to the Water, he will drink 
little, but only pudder long with 
his Noſe therein. In ſhort, he 
will be, as it he had a general 


dy, and his Hair will peel off with 
the leaſt rubbing. | 

In this Diſeaſe, tis proper to 
let the Horſe Blood, and many 
other things are good for him: 
but more particularly, Take a gal- 
lon of Ale; ſet it on the Fire, and 
ſcum off the froth as it riſes; 
then pur into it ſome Wormwood, 


the Spleen, or the Liver, or both; 


will be dryed and thrunk to the 


Conſumption over his whole Bo- 
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Leaves, with Stalks, very well 
One, of each an handtul, and 

oyl it to a quart, and then ſtrain 
it; let three ounces of London- 
Treacle be diflolved thereinto, 
and put into it of long Pepper 
and Grains, made into fine Pow- 
der, of each an ounce, which 
brew well together, give it him 
bloodwarm, and bath and anoinr 
his Legs that are ſwell'd with 
Train Oyl, twice a day, till it go 
away; and give him Maſhes, or 
white Water, and feed him with 
ſuch Meat as he will eat beſt ; 
and if the Weather be ſeaſonable, 
turn him to Graſs, and he will do 
well. 5 

Such a Diſtemper as this is alſo 
incident to Goats, which may be 
percetv'd by the Inflamation and 
Swelling of their Skins, an indi- 
cation they are full of Water, 
which proceeds from their drink- 
ing too much; and to cure which, 
they muſt be cut a little with a 
ſharp Knife under the Shoulder ; 
and thereby drawing out all the 
ſuperfluous Moiſture, heal up the 
Wound with Tar. 

DROUGHT, or DROUTH ; 
is an over- dryneſs of the Earth and 
Ale. | 

DRYING and Braking of 
Hemp or Hax; if the Weather he 
not ſeaſonable, and that you have 
great occaſion to uſe your Hemp 
or Flax, it may be ſpread upon a 
Kiln, and a ſoft Fire made under 
it, in order to dry it upon the 
ſame, and then brake it: But for- 
aſmuch as it has been oftentimes 
dangerous, and much hurt has 
been receiv'd thereby, through 
caſualry of Fire, it's adviſable to 
ſtick four Stakes in the Earth, as 
leaſt five foot above-ground, and 
laying ſmall Overlayers of Wood 
over them, and open Fleaks, or 
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ind Rue, che tender Tops and | Hurdles upon the fame, ſpread 


| the 
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the Hemp, and alſo rear ſome 
round about it all, but at one o- 
pen fide; then with Straw, ſmall 
Shavings,or other dry light Wood, 
make a ſoft Fire under the fame, 
and fo dry ir, and brake it, and 
this without all danger or miſtruſt 
of evil: And when you brake or 
bear out the dry Bun or Hexe of 
the Hemp or Flax, from the rind 
which covers it, you ſhall open 
and look into it, ever beginning 
to break the Root-ends firſt ; and 
when you ſee the Bun is fuffici- 
ently cruſted, fallen away, or at 
leaſt hangs but in very ſmall ſhi- 
vers within the Hemp or Flax ; 
then you ſhall ſay, It 1s breaked 
enough; and then terming what 
was call'd a Bait or Bundle before, 
a Strike, you ſhall lay them toge- 
ther, and ſo Houſe them, keeping 
in mind, either by Score,or Writ- 
ing, how many ſtrikes ot Hemp, 
and how many of Flax, you brake 
up every day. Now, that your 
Hemp or Flax may brake ſo much 
the better, there muſt be two fe- 
veral Brakes for each ſeveral ſort, 
which is an open and wide tooth'd 
or nick'd Brake, and a cloſe and 
ſtreighr-roorh'd Brake; the firſt 
being tocruſh the Bun, and the 
latter to beat it forth: But for the 


DR 


Flax, you muſt take firſt 
which is the ſtreighter for = 


Hemp, and then after one of pur. 
poſe much ſtreighter and ſharper. 
tor the Bun thereof being ſmaller 
rougher, and thinner, muſt ne 
ceſſarily be broken into much le, 
pieces; and then tis ready fo 
Swingling, which fee. | 

DRY-MEASURE; Tome. 
ſure dry things, as Corn, or Gran 
there is firſt the Gallon, which i 
bigger than the Wine Gallon, and 
lets than the Ale or Beer Gall. 
containing 272 and a quarter Cy. 
bick Inches, and nine Pound, 1; 
Ounces, 12 Drachms and a hat 
of Avoirdupois Weight. Two of 
thefe Gallons make a Peck, four 
Pecks a Buſhel, four Buſhels the 
Comb or Curnock, two Curnocks 
make a Quarter, Seam, or Kaif, 
and ten Quarters a Laſt, which 
contains 5120 Pints, and fo many 
Pounds Troy Weight; fo that ina 
Garriſon, 5000 Men, allowing 
each but a Pound of Bread jr 
diem, will conſume near a Laſt cr 
80 Buſhels every day; and 250 
Men in a Ship of War, will drink 
a Tun of Beer in two days, 4. 
lowing each Man about a Pott 
per diem. 


A Table of Dry Meaſure. 


Pints. 

2 (Quarts, 

4-1 2 Pottles. 

0-14: 2 Gallons, | 

16% 4 2 Pecks. 

| 54 | 32 16 7 7 Buſhels; 

J 512 250 1270 64 
n 2560 128: „ UK 

11825800 28. | 5gol 320 Boho! 2 | lt. 
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Meal is weighed as Corn, but 
the common Repute is, chat a 
Gallon of Wheaten Meal weighs 
7 pound 4v irdupois, and 8 pound, 
5 cunces, 4 penny-wc ighit 279 ; 10 
1 Buſhel $5 pounds AVIrAUPMS, 
and 68 pounds, 1 gunce, 12 pen- 
ny-weizhe Try. All other Grain, 
and fo likewiſe Salt, Lime, Coals, 
Cyc. follow this Meafure, which 
ic call'd Wincheſter- Meaſure, 

DUBING of 4 Cock; is a 
term uſed by Cock Maſters, for 
ie cutting of a Cocks Comb and 
Wattles. | 
F DUCKER, or DOUCKER; 
a kind of a Cock, that in Fight- 
as will run about the Clod almoit 
dit every blow he gives. 

DUCKS; chere are two forts, 
the Tame, and the Wild; where- 


of the firſt is an exceeding neceſ- 


fary Fowl for the Husbandman's 


Yard, requiring no charge to keep, and digeſted one with another, | 


hut lives on Corn loft, and other 
things of lefs value. She 1s once 
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Oziers, and have mmy ſecret 
holes and creeks, winch will in- 
ure them to Feed there, tho' im- 
Priſon d. The wild Duck, when 
the livs, will ſteal from the Drake 
and hide her Neſt, for elſe he 


Hatched, the 1s very careful to 
breed her Young, and need no at- 
tendince more than Meat, which 

guld be given twice a day, as 
ſcalded Bran, O:ts, or Firches. 


Ducks Eggs, and the Meat will be 
much better; yet every time they 
So into the Water, they are in 


danger of the Fire, becauſe the 


Hen cannot guard them. Tels, 
Vidgean, Shell-Drakes,or Green Plo- 
vers, may be order'd alſo in the 
ſame manner as Wild-duchs, 


where Soils and Dungs are mix d 


tor improvement of Husbandry 3, 
and for this purpoſe, the beſt 


when ſhe Sirs, craves both arten- I 
dance, and feeding; for being re- 
ſtrained from ſeeking her Food, 
the muſt be helped with a little 
Pirlcy, or other over-chaving of 
Corn. She ſits, hatches, and feeds 
er Duckling in the ſame manner 
> Co2/e do; which ſee: Only at- 
ter they are abroad, they will 
ſhift better for their Food, than 
Sollings will. Then for the tat- 

ning of them, or Ducklings, it may 
de done in three Weeks time, by 
19113 them any kind of Pulſe, 


a'Year a grcat layer of Eggs, and 


2 
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way is near Houſes or Barns, to 
make a large Pit, ct length and 


breadth according to the ſtock of 
Soil the Husbandman is capable to 


make; and ſo prepare it at the 
bottom, with Stone, Chalk, or 
Clay, that it may detain Water, 


or the Moiſture of the Dung; 


and fo potited, that the Sinks, 


Gutters, and Drips of the Houſes 
and Barns, or other Water, may 
run chercinto. Into this Pit, let 
Water, Fodder, Litter, Dung, 
Weeds, Cc. be caſt, wherein they 
may he and ret together, till ei- 


v7 Grain, and good ſtore of Wa- ther the over- quantity of the Soil 


ter. 8 
Next for wild Ducks; if you 
would preſerve them, you muſt 
Wall in a little piece of Ground, 
wherein is ſome little Pond, or 
pring, covering the top of it all 
"vcr with a ſtrong Net; the Pond 
muſt be ſet with many Tufts of 


in the Pic, or the Husbandman's 


occaſions, oblise him to remove 


it; for certain it is, that the moi- 


ſter : che Dung mixt lies, the better 


Dung it makes, and the ſooner. 
ut tor want ot rhe convemency 


of ſuch a Pit, or that there is 2 
ncceſſity of removing the Dung 
ä 


Q bctore 
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will ſuckthe Ezzs. After ſhe has 


the Houſc-Hen will hatch wild 


DUNG-MEERS; are places 
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before it be fit for uſe, or that 
the Land be ready for it; the beſt 
way is to cover it with Turf, or 
other Stuff, to prevent the Sun 
and Wind from attracting or dri- 
ving from it much of its Ver- 
tue. | 

DUNGS ; are of ſeveral forts, 
as Horſe, Cow, Sheep, Hog's-dung, 
Cc. and for ſeveral uſes ; but the 
two peculiar properties, are either 
ro fatten the Earth, and render it 
more Fruitful, as to occaſion a 
certain ſenſible Heat, capable of 
producing ſome conſiderable Et- 
ect; rhe laſt is ſeldom found, but 
in Horſe and Mule-Dung newly 
wade,and ſti} a little moiſt, which 
is of wonderful uſe in the Win- 
ter Seaton, tor animating and en- 
li ning things eſpecially in Gar- 
dens, and performing the Office 
ue hich the heat of the Sun does in 
Summer. 1 | | 

DUNGING of Meadows, &c. 
the beſt time for them and Pa- 
ſture Lands, is in the Winter- 
Scaton, about January, or Februa- 
14, that the Rains may waſh the 
tacneſs of the Soil to the roots of 
the Graſs, before the Sun dry it 
away, and the Clods diflolved, 
which may be ſpread with a Buſh 
drawn over like a Harrow, before 
the Graſs be too high; and for 
ruſhy, cold, Lind, (not ſan- 
dy, nor hot) Aſhes of Wood, 
Pear, Turf, Sea-Coal, or any o- 
ther Fuel, it very proper to be 
lud on, and ſuits beſt therewith. 
Ihe Dung of Pigeons, or any o- 
ther Fowl, works better effect up- 
on chat, than any other Lands; 
alſo, all hot and ſandy Soils are 
fitteſt tor this fort of Ground; 
but fer ſuch Land of this kind as 
is ſandy, or hot, Lime, Chalk, 
Marl, or any cold foſſile Soils, 
are Extraordinary, as well. as for 
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for Meadows and Grounds be: 


tween theſe extremes; the ordi- 
dinary Soil is beſt, and is the 
principal part of good Husban- 
dry, to apply the Soil or Compoſt 
properly. 


DURHAM; is a Maritime 
County, in the North of England, 


that lies berween Northumberland 
on the North, Yorkſhire on the 
South, the German-Ocean Eaſt- 
ward, with Cumberland and iWeſt- 
morelard Weſtward: In Length 
from Eaſt ro Weſt about 35 Miles, 


and 30 from North to South in 


Breadth; in which compaſs, it 
contains 610000 Acres of Ground, 
and about 15980 Houſe; the 
whole is divided into tour Wakes, 
wherein are 180 Pariſhes, and 
9 Market-Towns, where-t none 
bur the City of Durban tends 
Members to Parliament, The 


| Air here is pretty ſharp and picr- 


cing, both by rcaſon of the Cli- 
mate, and the Hillineſs ot the 
Country, chiefly on the Welt-iide, 
The Soil, in ſome parts, is Fer- 
tile, in others, Barren, and ac- 
cordingly Inhabired ; the Exftern 
part is Champain, and yields pien- 
ty of Coal; the Scuthern is the 
moſt Fruitful, but the Weſterns 
Hilly and Barren, yielding but lit- 
tle Wood, and having but few 
Towns; which defect is yet fe- 
compens d by its abundance ot 
Coal, Lead, and Iron-Mincs. 

As to its Rivers, next to the 
Tine, which parts it for ſome 
Miles from Northumberland, and the 
Tees from Yorkſhire, here is the 
Ware, which runs through the 
City of Durham, and Derwent into 
'; # 

DUTY, or Additional Duty; 
Money paid for Cuſtom of Goods, 
&c. ro be apply'd to the Hing 
vſe, as rat of Tunnage, Poundage, 

Fe 


Corn-Laid ; ſo is alſo Urry. Eur | G 
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WAR F-TREES, fo call d 

ſrom the lowneſs of their ſtature, 

are of ſpecial advantage for Table 

Fruit, whether Pears , Apples, 

Plumbs, or Cherries. The Quince- 

Tree is generally uſed, and beſt 

for ſtocks for Pears; bur for 

Divari-Apples, the beſt Stocks 

are ſuch as are raiſed of the cut- 

tings of other Apples; and in or- 
der to the providing of them, 

{ach Stems or Branches as grow 

ſtreigliteſt, are to be taken in the 

month ot October, from ſuch Trees 
whole cuttings will grow, and 
which, in the place where they 
are to be grafted, are an inch 
thick, or more; let them be cut 
of an Hands- breadth below ſuch 

Knors or Burs as are on them, for 

there they principally put forth 

their Roots, and cut off the top, 


char they may not be above a yard | 


long; it they cannot be got fo 
iong of Quinces, ſhorter muſt do; 
cut off alto all Side- branches cloſe 
to the Body, except one ſmall 
twig near the top, for the Sap to 


vent it ſelf at; theſe are preſent- 


ly to be ſet in Beds, as the Seed- 
plants were; keep them a foot 
above-ground, it's enough, for 
they will ſhoot out Roots all along 
almoſt to the top of the Ground: 
But it being difficult to have a 
plenty of ſuch Branches for Stocks 
that have Burs and Knots upon 
them, a way commonly known by 
the name of Circumpoſition has 
been found out, to bring the ſe 
Enots or Burs upon Branches, that 
had them not before; for the Fe- 
"ruary before the Stems are de- 
ian d to be cut directly above the 
place, for about a foot in length, 
kalten ſome Earth in an old Hat, 
or the like, about them, wherein 


they will haye put foth Roots 2. 


| 


„„ 
gunſt the October following, they 
are to be cut off to ſet; or elſe 
ſome wet Earth or Clay may be 
daubed about the place, and an 
Hay-band wrapp'd about it, put- 
ting ſome moitt Farth likewiſe 
betwixt the rounds of the Band, 
and then running it about again 
over the ſpaces berwixt thoſe firſt 
rounds of the Hay-band, and mak- 
ing faſt the ends of it; but iſ the 
Stem has no Bur before either of 
theſe ways be undertaken, then 
firſt let here and there a little 
flice of Bark about an inch long 
round about it be taken away near 
the middle of the place to be co- 
vered, as hath been directed. Such 
Trees as are apt to put forth Roots 
are only proper for this uſe, and 


they are the Kentiſh Codling, Gen- 


} 
2 


net-Moil, ſome ſorts of ſweet Ap- 
ples, Bitter- Sweets, Quince-Tree, 
Mulbery-Tree, and the Paradiſe 
Apple-Trec; Stocks for Dwarf- 
Trees are alſo raiſed by cutting 
down an old Tree, which is very 
apt to caſt forth good Suckers 
from the old Roots, and at two 
years old, may be tranſplanted, 
or inoculated where they ſtand 
before removal; and for Dwarf 
Pear-Trees, Stocks may be raiſed 
for them, from the Suckers of old 
Pear-Trees, which if they yield 
not, cut off the top of ſome old 
ill Pear-Tree, and the Roots wil! 
caſt forth Suckers plentifully, 
which may be helped, by making 

a ſmall Ditch or Gurfer, ſo as to 
bear ſome of the Roots about rwo 
yards diſtance from the Tree, or 
rearing the Graſs for their greater 


| liberty ro ſpring up; or in this 


caſe, the Roots may be bared, 
and a cut given croſs ſome Roots, 
almoſt to the Heart, from which 
cur, cleave the Root, raiſing up 
the looſe part, and putting in 4 
little Scone to keep it open; ie 

e 


DYI 

muſt be cover d three inches over | 
Mould, and that's to be done, it 
potſible, when a Bud or Eye is to 
befound upon the Root, for the 
Sucker to ſhoot out at; and the 
young ſhoot is either to be inocu- 
lated in the place where it ſtands, 
or remov'd to ſome other place 
after a year's growth, and there- 
with cut off a foot of the old 
Root. As for Dwart-Cherries, 
and Plumbs, Suckers of the com- 
mon red Cherry, and ordinary 
Plumb-rree, are the beſl. Now, 
for the gratting or inoculating of 
Stocks for thefe Dwarf-trees, this 
muſt be done as low as may be, 
with twWo Scions, and thoſe longer 
than in grafting for large Stan- 
dards, that they may ſpread from 
the Ground; and when they have 
grown two or three years in the 
places where they are to ſtand, 
they tye an old Hoop of a Bar- 
rel in the midſt of the Branches, 

to make them ſpread. | 
DY ERS-WEED:; See Held. 
DYING of Wozl ; this is done 
of ſeveral Colours, according to 
the ſeveral uſes it's deſign'd for: 
But more particularly, 1. To dye 
it Buck, bruiſe two pounds of 
Galls, and with them boyl half as 
much of the belt green Copperas, 
in two Gallons of running Water, 
into which, put the Wool, and 
boyl it; fo donc, take it out and 
dry it. 2. To make it of a bright 
Hilir- colhur, firſt boyl the Wool 
in Allum Water, and having 
taken it out, when tis cold, take 
me Cramber-lye and Chimney- 
ſoot, and wixing them well roge- 
ther, boy! your Wool again there- 
in, and ſtir it exceeding well a- 
bout, then take it out, and lay it 
_ where it may conveniently dry. 
3. To make a perfect Red dye, fer 
on a Pan-tull of Water, into which | 
when it is hot, put à peck of 


—— 


1 
} 
1 


beaten ſmall in a Mortar, Which 
1eeths, put in the Wool, 5. 10 


ſome Galls very ſmall in a Mortar, 


then take them up, and put your 


9 11 
Wheat-bran, and let it boyl a lit. 
tle, then put it into a Tub, and 
put twice as much cold Water 
into it, let the ſame ſtand till it be 
a weck old; this done, you inal} 
put to it ren pounds of Wool, 
pound of Allum; then hear the 
Liquor again, and pur in your Al- 
lum, and as ſoon as tis melted, 
put in your Wool alſo, and lct ic 
boyl the ſpace of an hour; then 
take it again, and ſet on more 
Bran and Water; after, take a 
pound of Madder, which put in- 
to the Liquor when hot, and chen 
the Madder is broken, put in the 
Wool and open it; and when 1t 
comes to be very hot, ftir it wich 
a Staff; then take it out, and 
waſh it with fair Water: Aſter, 
ſer on the Pan again with bit 
Water, and put a pound ot Sar- 
radine-Buck therein, letting tt 
boyl the ſpace of an Egg ſee- 
thing; then put in the Wool, ttir 
it three or four times about, and 
open it well, and atter dry tt. 
4. For a Blue dye, take good ſtore 
of old Chamber-lye, and ſet it 01 
the Fire, then take half à pound 
of blue Neal, Byſe, or Indico. 


put into the Lye, and when t 
dye Wool of a Puke-colour, bat 


put them into fair ſcething Wa— 
ter, and boyl your Wool or Cloth 
therein, the ſpace of hatf an hour, 


Copperas into the ſame Liquor, 
and your Wool in again; and 
doing this once or twice will be 
ſuificienc. 6. Put red Woo! into 
your Puke- colour, and it will pro- 
duce a Cinder colour. 7. For the 
dying Wool either Green, or Tel 
Ion, boyl your Woodward in fan 
watcr, into which put your Wool 
or Clath, and the Wool 5 
3 , 
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you put in white, will be yellow ; _ any quire white deſerving 
ind the blue, green; and all this| that Character. The diſtinctions 
with one Liquor, provided cach] in Agriculture of fallow and new 
be firſt boyled in Allum. Earth coufiſts, That the former 
is ſuch as is left unimploy'd, to 
— | recover and re- eſtahliſh its former 
_ 8 truickulneſs; whereas New-earth 
is ſuch as never ſerved to the No- 
1 I riſhment of any Plant, being ſuch 

as lies three foot deep, or as far 

as you can go, if it be reall 
4 ARNING; is that where-| Firth, or elſe Earth that has been 
. , with they convert Milk into a long time built upon, tho' it 
Cheeſe, See Runnet. had formerly bore; or hkewiſe 
EARTH; there are ſeveral | Earth of a fandy, loamy nature, 
forts of it of ſingular uſe for rhe.| where Cattle hath been a long 
berterins of Land, as all Earth | time fed, miy be accounted ſuch, 
of 4 faltiſh nature is Fruitful, e- | and be of excellent uſe for moſt 
ſpecially all ſuch Eirth as lies dry | forcs of Plants, eſpecially if ir 
cover'd with Hovels or Hovfes, of has been thrown up in hieaps to 
which Salt-Perer is made, is rich | meliorate. N | 
ſor Land; and fo are old Floors EARTHING; this 1s a term 
under any Buildings; but ſuch; uſed for a Badgcr's Lodging, as to 
Earth as will do very well in one Dig the Badger, is to dillodge 

place, will not do ar all in an- him. | > 1 
other: But any fort of Earth may i EARTH- NUTS (6b: Ca- 
de made uſe of with good ſucceſs i ſtranum) they are found in divers, 
tor the folding of Sheep thereon | Parts ot Surrey z and tae rind be- 
under a Covers, after the Hunders ing pared off, they are eaten raw 
nunner, and is done by Sand; by the Country-People, with a 
and any kind alto is very uſcful little Pepper, but they are beſt 
o incermix wich Lime, Dung of boyl'd le other Roots, or in 
Beaſts, Fowl, or any fatty Sub- Pottage rather, and are ſweet and 

{t2nce, laid in piles or heaps to | nourtthing. 
putrifie together as well to mode- EARTH QUARK ES; are ter- 
rate the quality, as to increaſe the | rible things where they happen: 
quantity of the Soil; and ir muſt | being cauſed by hot and dry Ex- 
not be paſſed over, that Street- | halation, generated by vertue of 
dirt in Towns and Villages is an | the Sun, Sc. and pent within the 
exccllent | Improver of feveral ; Concavirics of the Earth, yer nor 
forts of Land, but the fandy and | able to break forth by reaſon or 
light. Tis difficult by the Co- the Vapours groſneſs, and the 
Jour to judge of the goodneſs of | claſe compactedneſs of the Earth 
Earth, there being good and bad | which involves them; but there- 
ot almoſt all colours: But in Gar- in increafing, and not finding a 
dening tis the blackiſh grey that | paſlage out, it ſtrives to force one, 
plenles moſt, and has had tlie ap- and fo violently ſhakes the Earth, 
probitin cot former Ages; bur {as to cauſe a tremblins, which 
ſome reddi!h and whitiſh Earth hath often ſwallow'd upMoyntains, 
have been incomparable, bur ſel- ; overturn'd others, and deſtroy'd 
7% ; 


Q 1 may 
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FAS 


many Cities, (ye. Their conti- 
nuance is uncertain, but ſuppos d 
to be in proportion to the great- 
neſs of Hit cloſe Vapour, and 
firmneſs and ſolidity ot the Earth 
that contains it. by 
For preſages of this Dread ful 
Concuſſion, ſome have taken the 
extraordinary riſin up and ſwel- 
ling of the Seas, when there was 
neither Wind nor Flood to cauſe 
it: The Waters alſo in Wells or 
deep Pits being much troubled, 
the heavings, or evil favour and 
taſte of Sulphur, that were plea- 
{ant before, does argue the ap- 
. proach of it; as does a roaring 
noiſe under the Earth, reſembling 
Thunder, do the like; and the 
Air's wanting motion for a long 
time, and being ſtill, fo as that 
Birds could ſcarcely fly for want 
of a Wind, is an indicationthere- 


* EARWIG; are little Inſects, 
which in ſome Years prove inju- 
rious to Fruits, by the greatneſs 
of cheir Numbers feeding on, and 
deyouring of chem, and tht method 
to deſtroy them, is to place Hoofs, 
or Beaſts Horns among the Trees, 
and Wall Fruit, whereunto they 
will reſort, and which early in 
the morning muſt be taken up 
gently, yet but ſpeedily off, and 
ſhaken into a Veffel ot ſcalding 
Water. | | 
EAST-INDIES, or Mogul's 
Empire; 1s abour Nineteen times 
45 big as England; the chief Towns 
ok Trade, are (on this fide the Pe- 


5 


ninſula, or neareſt part of India) 


Surrat, Bombay, Cambay, and Da- 
man; and on the farther ſide of 
the Peninſula, the chief Towns 
ate on the Coaſts of Corc xi andel, 
Bengals, : Fort, St. George, Biſnagar, 
Aſaliapur, Negapitans, Hughtev, Bal- 
ſrar, and Agra, the Seat of th 
22 Mog 
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of this Country, are Callie 


fata's, Cornets, Muſlain, Indico, A. 


| young, prickly, Urchin-like $ 


which falling in May and Fre 


| 


as they abſccad themſelves in 


EEL 


* 


Canes, Cottons, Velvets, Silks, T.if- 


75 
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Des, Sattins, Salt- Peter, Spices 
3 
Amber, Borax, Ambergreaſe, Rhy- 
bard, Wormſeed, Sal-Armoniac, Rico, 
Tea, Fans for Women, Cornell 
Rings, Aggats, rough Diamond; , 
China Ware, Cocoa Nuts, Cinn.:. 
mon, Ginger, Pepper, Caſſia, Gl} 
and Silver, Proceline Earth, Berg; 
and Alabaſter, | 
ECHINATE-SEE D; this 
1s a term among Botaniste, tor 
284 
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EDDISH, Eadiſh, Etch, Ef, 
or Eagraſs ; is the latter Paſture, 
or Graſs that comes after Moving 
Or Reaping. 2 

EE L; tis not certain whether 
an Eel is bred by Generation, cr 
Corruption, as worms are ; or by 
certain gluttinous Dew. drops, 


on the Banks of ſome Pond: or 
Rivers, are by the heat of the 
Sun turned into Eels It's encuch 
therefore to take notice, that fom? 
have diſtinguiſh'd them into tour 
ſorts chiefſy; namely, Fhe Silver 
Eel, A greeniſh Eel, which is calld, 
4 Grey, A blackiſh Eel, with 2 
broad flat Head; and [aſtly, 4: 
Eel with reddiſh Fins : The grit 
whereot is only generally thought 
to have its Being from Genera. 
tion, but not from Spawning; 
but the Young comes from the 
Female alrve, and no bigger than 
a ſmall Needle; and for the filing 
of which, See Fiſhing. * 

EELFISHING, Sniggliv, 
Bobbing, &e. The filver Ee! may 
be caught with ſeveral forts ©! 
Baits, but cſpecially with Pow. 
 der'd-Bzef, Garden Worm, or Lob, 
or a Minnow, or Hens Gut, Fil 
Garbage, Cc. is good Bait; but 


t ſtir⸗ 


II 


Winter, in the Mud, withou 


- 
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? 
! 
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EEL 

ring out for ſix Months; and fo 
in the Summer time, take no de. 
light ro be abroad in the day; 

therefore the moſt proper time 

ro take them, is in the Night, 

faſtning your Line to the Bankſide, 

with your Laying Hook in the 
Water; or a Line may be tllrown 

with good ſtore of Hooks, Baited 

and Plumbed, with a Float to dit- 

cover where the Line lies“ that in 

the Morning you may take it up 
with. 

Bur, as for that way which they 
call Sniggling, or Bobbing ; tis 
nothing elſe, but taking a ſtrong 
Line, or Hook, in the Day time, 
baired with a Lob, or Garden 
Worm, and making to ſuch hotes 
and places where Eels uſe to ab- 
ſcond themſelves in the Day time, 
near Wears, Mills, or Floodgates, 
gently by the help of a Stick put 
in your Bait in ſuch holes where 
you imagine the Eels are; and if 
any there, they will be ſure to 
bite, but pull not too hard, leſt 
you tpoil all; but ice that the top 
of your Stick be cleft, wherein 
you muſt put a ſtrong Hook, but 
ot a narrow compaſs, which ſtick 
guides the Bait into the Eel- Holes, 
whereby, if the Tackling hold, as 


| 


large Eels may be got, as any in 


the River, Pond, Cc. 


But Boing for Eels is done an- 


other way; ſcower well tome ye- 
ry large Lobs, and with a Needle 
run ſome twiſted Silk thro them, 
from end to end, and take fo ma- 
ny, as that you may wrap them 
about a Board a dozen times at 
lcaſt; then tye them faſt with the 
two ends of the Silk, that they 
may hang in ſo many Hanks; then 
taften all to a ſtrong Cord, and 
about an handtul and an halt above 
the Worms; faſten a. Plumer 


ELD 

in muddy Watcr, aud you will 
feel the Eels rug luſtly ar them; 
and when you think thev have 
ſwallow'd chem as far as they can, 
gently draw up the Line to che 
top, and bring them afhore as 
Von as may be. 1 

Further, there are others, who 
do make uſe of an Inſtrument, 
call'd, An Eel- Spear, for taking ot 
Eels with; the which is made for 
the moſt part, with three Forks 


or Teeth jagged on rhe tides; bur 


thoſe are better that have four; 


the bottom of the River, and it 
chance to light where thay lie, 
there is no fear of taking them. 
Bur to take the largeſt Eels of all, 
tne Night-hooks are to be baited 
with ſmall Roaches, and the 


„ 


which are often ſo, and of which 
there are ſeveral terms, edzed, 
ſtriped, or ſtreaked, garded, feathes 
red, ted, marbled, ſlaked, ſpor- 
ted of ſpeckled, powdred, variegated 
variably, (c. 


firſt ripe Tulips. 
by ſome call 'd. | 


growing after Mowing ; ſome 


term it the Latter-Graſs, or Laster 


Growing, | 
EFFECTS, they are Mer- 
chants Goods, or Concerns, 
EGISTMENTS, are Cattle 
taken in to Graze, or to be fed by 


the Week, or Month, 
EL D EN; is that which in 


ſome places is calld Oiler, or 


Fee, . 
ELDER; is a Name given by 


of three quarters of a pound in 
weight, and make your Cord faſt 
jo 4 ſtrong Pole; this done, fiſh 


23 5 1 


ſome, to the Vader of 4 Cow or 0+ 
"IA ELDER, 


this they ſtrike into the Mud ar 


Hooks muſt lie in the Mouth of the 


EDGED, a term uſed by Fa- 
riſts, concerning Flowers-leaves, 


EG ERS; are the fpring, or 
EDGING; fo is Harrowing 
EDGREW, is the Grafs left 
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ELDER, (Lat. Sambucus; 
there is a fort of it which has 
hardly any Pith, makes ſtout Fen- 

ces; and the Timber is uſetul for 
Cogs of Mills, Butchers, SKewers, 
and ſuch Imployments. Old Trecs 
in time become firm, and cloſe up 
he hollowneſs to an almoſt inv. 
ſible Pith. If the Medicinal pro- 
perties of the Leaves, Bark, Ber- 
_ Ties, c. were throughly known, 
the Country-man miglit have a 
Remedy trom every Hedge, either 
for Sickneſs, or Wound. The 
Inner Bark apply d to any Burn- 
ing, takes out the Fire immediate- 


Iy. That, or in ſeaſon, the Buds 


18 in Water-grucl for a Break- 
faſt, hath done wonders in the 
Fever. The Decoction is admira- 
ble to aſſwage Inflamat ions, and 
tetrous Humours, and eſpecially 
the Scurvy. 
riaca may be compos'd of the Ber- 
ries, not only cihcactous to eradi- 
cate the Scurvy, but 1s a kind of 
Catholicon, againſt all Inficmities 
whatever. Of che Berries is made 
an incomparable Spirit, which 


| 
An Extract, or The- 


34 
open veſſel with a Cloth caſt over 
tor the ſpace of a week or fine 
days, ſtirring them wet every de; 
then draw off what Liquor wi 
run, and ſtrein the reſt our of the 
Raiſons, by preſſing, and Tun i: 
up in a Barrel; unto every gallon 
of this Liquor, add a pint of the 
Juice of ripz Elder-beriies cole, 
when it has been firſt boy ld ing 
fcumm'd ; and in this manner let 
it-ſtand cloſe ftopp'd up abcur ti; 
weeks, when it may be drawn of 
ſo far. as tis pretty fine, into an- 
other Veſſel ; and to every {alloy 
of Liquor, acd half a p-und (1 
ordinary Sugar, and let it be drann 
off, when perfectly finc, into Est. 
tles. | 

ELECTUARIUM THERIACU? 
See Powder-Cordial. 
ELECTUARY OF DITESSE- 
RON; See Diatefjcrm. | | 
| ELECTUARY OF RERVES:; 
is thus prepared: Take a pound 
of the freſheſt and faireſt C 
of Kermes, half a poind of i 
Beri ies ripe and dry, Cuvebs and 


* 


Bay- berries of each {ix ounces, 


drunk by it ſelf, or mingled with 
Wine, 1s an excellent Drink, and 
admirable in the Dropfie; for 
which, the Water ef the Leaves 
and Berries is alio approv'd. The 
Ointment made with the young 
Buds and Leaves, in 372y, with 
Butter, is moſt Sovereign for Aches, 
Thrunk Sinews, Homorrhoids, c. 
and the Flowers macerated in 
Vinegar, are of a gratetul Reliſh, 
and good to attenuate and cur 
raw and groſs Humours, 
Scent of this Tree 1s noxious to 


Yet the 


all together will amount to three 


roots of Spaniſh Scorzonera, Maſter- 
Wort, Zodrary 7 Hlower- de- luce Of 
Florence, and Shavings of Harifhorn 
and Ivory, of each jour ounces and 


a half; Elicampane Roots, Bk of 


Oranges and Citrons drycd in the 
ſhade, of each four drams; C. 
namen halt an ou ce, Cloves anc 
Nutmeg of each two drams; all 
the Ingredients muſt be reduc d 
to a fine Powder, ſearccd, and 
then weighed. If you take the 
full doſes of each, the weight ol 


the Air, and therefore not con- pounds, ten Ounces, and two 


. | 
ELDERBERRY-WINE; 
to cvcry pound of Malaga Raifins, 
chopp'd very ſmall, is put a quart 


venient to be planted near Hour | 


Drams of Powder; chen take ele- 
ven pounds of clarity'd Hong, 
end beyl it to half the thickneſs 
of a Syrrup ; after which, rake the 


' Veſſel frem the Fire, and while 


of Water, whici muſt ſtand in an 


& . 


the Honey is yet hot, pour in the 
„„ POWERS 
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ELK 
Powders by degrees, and incor” 
porate them throughly togeth 5 
You muſt ſuffer the Ele&uary 55 
ferment two Months in a Pot, be 
fore vou give it to the Horſe. The 
Doe is, a quarter of a pound in à 

uart 01 W hitewine, or 2 cunccs 
in a piat of Shi Wine, It muſt 
he infuſed over night, and next 


morning siven to the Horie, who. 


muſt ſtand Bridled two hours be- 
fore, and as long after. It is good 
ior Defluxions, Colds, palpitation 
of the Heart, loſs of Appetite, Dul. 
(5 and Leanneſs in Horſes; and 
beſides, it may be given tor pre- 
{crvation ; for it ſtrengthens Na- 
ture, and helps her to expel, by 
the uſual Paſſages, every thing that 
offends her, and that is apt to de- 
generate to Corruption. | 
ELK; this is a Feaſt twice as 
big as a Hart, whoſe upper Lip is 


bo large, and hangs fo far over 


| Colour moſtly 


the nether, chat he cannot Eat 
20102 forward, but goes backward 
tor it; his Main 1s divers, both 
on the top of his Neck, and un- 
derneath his Troat, winch bunch- 
eth like a Beard, or curled locks 
ot Hair; his Neck is very ſhort, 


| and diſproportionable to his Body; 


te has two very large Horns bend- 
ius in a plain edge towards the 


Pack, and the Spircs ſtand for- 


ward to the Face, in both Males 
and Females, being folid at the 
root, and round, bur atterwards 


branched, and broader than any 
Harcs, and are very heavy, being. 


not above two foot. long, and 
tliele they caſt every Year. His 
ly is like an Harc's, 
Cloven-tooted, but without Joints 
in his Fore Legs, like an Elephant, 
and therefore ſteps leaning on 
Poſts or Trees, and Fights not 
wich his Horns, but Fore- feet, 
hut being a Forreſt Beaſt, I ſhall 


of reſt, ro lie ſecret, they run 


Grounds, where ſometimes they 
rite 100 toor high, and a prodigi- 
ous growth, in lefs than an Age, 


near twelve foot in compaſs, and 
proportiouably high, notwithſtan- 
ding its numcrcus Progeny under 


ELM 

ſay no more of him, only ſee El 
Hunting. | 

ELK-HUNTING; there is 
no danger in Hunting this Beaſt, 
which is of a timerous Nature, 
unleſs a Man come right before 
him; for if he faſten his fore 
Feet on him, there is no eſcaping 
alive; tho' it he receives any 
[mall wound, he inſtantly dies: 
They are uſually taken by Nets 
aud Wiles, as Elephants are; for 


when they have tound the Trees 


wacreunto they lean, they ſo cut 
and faw them, that when the EI 


comes, he.overthrows it, and falls 


therewith, and being not able to 
rife, is taken alive: But when 
they are otherwite cagerly Chaſed 
in Hunting, and can find no place 


tp, and ſland in the Water, ſome 
whereot they take into their 
Mouths, and in a little time do ſo 
heat it, that ſpirting it upon the 


Dogs, they are fo ſcalded there- 


with, that they dare not come 
nigh, or approach them any 
more. 5 
ELL; this is long Meaſure, 
and conſiſts of three foot and nine 
inches. 


ELM ; there are four or five 


ſorts 3 and from the difference of 
the Soil and Air, divers fpurious. 


The vulgar, or Mountain Elm, ſup- 
pcs'd to be the Criptelea of Theo- 
phraſtus, and the. Vernacula, or 
trench Elm, are moſt worth our 
care: The Leaves of this latter, 


are thicker,more florid & ſmooth; 


chey delight in low and moiſt 


Mr. Evelyn ſays, he ſaw one plant- 
ted by a Counteſs then living, 


the 
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ELM 
the ſhade ot ir, ſome whereof 
being at leaſt a foot in diameter, 
muſt needs have hindred the 
owth of their Mother, by not 
Feing Ay tranſplanted ; 
ſome of which, he ſuppos d to be 
Viviradices and Traduces, produc'd 
of the falling Seeds ; which betng 
ripe abour the beginning of March, 
tho frequently not till April, will 
produce them, tho' the Vulgar 
eſtcem it a Fable. This may be 
tryed in ſeaſon, by turning and 
raking ſome fine Earth, often re- 
freſhed under ſome fair ſpreading 
Tree, or by drying the Seeds a 
day or two be 
kling them in prepar'd Beds of 
good Loamy freſh Earth, fifting 
tome of the fineſt Mould thinly 
over them, and watering them 
when needs. When they are 
xais'd an inch above-ground, which 
may be within four or five months, 
ſitt Come more fine Earth about 
them, to eſtabliſh them; keep 
them clean weeded for the firſt 
two years, and cleanſe the fide 
Boughs, till they be fit to remove 
into a Nurſery at wider intervals, 
and then tranſplant chem in the 
ſame manner as you do Oaks, only 
they will not need above one cut- 
ting where they grow lefs regular. 
But the producing them from the 
Mother Roots of great Trees, or 
raking ſuch up as are of plantable 
{rzes from Hedgerows and Woods, 
is much more eaſie and expediti- 
ous. | 8 
Suckers are produc'd in abun- 
dance from the Roots, whence | 
being ſeparated, after the Earth 
has been well looſned and planted 
about the end of October, they 
will grow very well, or if you 
fence in the Stubbs of ſuch as 
have been Felled, as far as the 
Roots extend, they will fturmiſh 
plenty, which may be tranſplanted 


* 


fore, and then ſprin- 


E LM 


ſwely, by Akri them by ge 
Roots. Stakes of Elm, ſharper 
at the end for other purpey: 
have fomerimes taken Rot 
moiſt Grounds, and become Tr:« 
Trunchions of the Boughs cut: 
the ſcantling of a Man's Arm. 
bout an Ell in length, choyy: 
on each ſide oppoſite, and 40 
into Trenches about half 2 {+ 
deep, cover d about two or the 
Fingers deep with good Noch, 
have been tried with extrardinyr 
ſucceſs. The ſeaſon is about th; 
end of Fanuaryz, and beginning 
February, if the Froſts hinder no; 
and after the firſt Year, you my 
cut or ſaw off the Truncheon: '9 
as many places as you find cauſe, 
and as the ſhoots and rooted 
Sprouts will direct for tranfylan 
tation. | 
Another way is thus; in; 
Trenches at 20 or 3o yards d. 
ſtance trom Elms that ſtand n 
Hedge-rows, in ſuch order 4s vo! 
defire they ſhould grow , ant 
where thcte Gutters are, many 
young Elms will ſpring from the 
| ſmall Roots of the adjoining rec, 
which after one year cut off tron 
their Mother-roots, with a ſharg 
Spade, and tranſplant them, the, 
will prove good Trees, wit 
| any dammage to their Frog! 
tors. 
Or, you may lop a young E, 
(the Lop being of about 3 N. 


* 


| growth) about the end of AH. 


when the Sap begins to Cree) 
into the Boughs, and the Bucs 


2 
are ready to break out. Cut it: 


Boughs into lengths ot four i0c: 
ſtanding, leaving the Knor whe": 
the Bud ſeems to put forth in t, 
middle; put thoſe ſhort pieces!" 
Erenches of three or tour inches 
deep, and in good Mould, we. 


trodden, and they will produc 


Crop, 


from the firſt Year or two ſuccs L 
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ELM 
Elms will grow, being ſer when 
the Sap 1s newly ſtirring in 
5 | 
F There s a fourth way no lefs 
expeditious and lucceſstul, by ba- 
ring ſome of the Maſter-roors ot 
a thriving Tree, within a root of 
the Trunk; then chop the ſame 


with an Axe, putting a ſmall Stone 
into every cleft, to hinder their 
© cloſing, and give acceſs to the 
vet; then cover them with three 
or four inch thick of Earth, and 
one fingle Elm thus managed, will 
be a fair Nurſery, whoſe Suckers, 
atter two or three years, you may 
© ſeparare, and plant in the Ulmda- 
vum, or place defign'd for them, 
© which if it be within 10 cr 12 


tf 


OT FR 
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rows, it will be better; for the 


E This protects them alſo from the 
Winds, and cauſes them to ſhoot 
in height, ſo that in forty Vears 
an Elm may arrive to a Load of 


fully look'd after, for Em don't 
$ thrive ſo well in a Forreſt, as 
| where they enjoy a free Air. Elms 
may be alto propagated by Layers, 
There's a ſort of Elm, which has 
a harſh Leaf, but very large, and 


our Statute- Bock, is call d Writch- 
Heel; formeriy long Bows were 
10 good as that of the firſt; but 
che Bark in the ſeaſon, ſerves to 
make coarſe Baſt-ropes, There's 
no Tree admits ſo well of trant- 
plantation, as the Elm; for a Tree 
ot 20 Years growth may be ſuc- 
gelstully remov'd: Mr, Evelyn ſays, 
he has remov'd them twice 2s big 
4s a Man's Waſte, but then they 
mult be totally disbranch'd, leav: 
ing che Summit only entire; they 
must de taken up with as much 


: > ths 


1 top; for the ſmalleſt Suckers of | 


foot of each other, or in Hedge- 


Elm loves to grow in company. 


Timber, provided they be care- 


becomes an huge Tree, which in 


| made of it. The Timber is not 


E L M 


Earth > ybu can, and have abun- 
dance of Water. This is an ex- 
peditious way for Great Perſons 
to plant rhe Avenues of their 
Houtcs , tor being diſpdsd at 16 
or 18 tog iaterval, they will in a 
few Years bear goodly Heads, and 
thrive to admiration. For ordi- 
nary trantplantations, younger 
Trees, ct tmooth, tender Bark, 
clear of Wens and tuberous Bun- 
ches, about the ſcantling of a 
Man's Leg, and their Head trimm'd 
at five or fix foot high, are beſt. 
The paring off of the Root within 
two Fingers of the Stem, quite 
cntring off of the Head, and ſtrew- 
ing the Pit with Oats, is not to be 
| approv'd. The patience of this 


by this, That the ſtately Walks 


of Delight, in Spain, are compos d 
of Elm, which Philip II. is ſaid to 
have tranſplanted thither from 
England, there having been none 
in Spain before that time. 


ſweet, and fruitful Land, inclin- 
ing to loamy moiſture, and pro- 
| dneing good Paſture; it will alſo 
proſper in gravelly Soil, provided 


Springs; in defect of which, be- 
| Ground, the ſwarth par'd firſt a- 
way, and the Earth ſtirr'd a foot 
deep or more, they will undoubt- 
edly ſvcceed, if the Roots be 
or more in height and above, all 


in too dry, ſandy, or hot Grounds, 


| {pungy, but in places competently 
Fruittul, as we fee in the Mounds 


and caſting up of Dirches, upon 


which the Female fort delights. 


The Elm is, by reaſon of its aſpi- 
„ . ring 


j 


Tree for tranſplantation, is prov'd 


at the Eſcurial, and other Places 


The Elm delights in a ſound, 


there be a competent depth f 
Mould, and it be retreſned with 


ing planted on the Surface of the 


nandtomly ſpread, cover'd a foot 
firmly ſtaked. It does not thrive 


no more thafi in the cold and 
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ring growth, unleſs it be topped Wheelrights, Handles for fal 
to enlarge the Branches, and make | Saws, the knorty for Naves, thy, 


them Spread low, the leaſt offen- 
five to Corn and Paſture-Grounds z 
to both which, to the 20 
fence, and Ornament. It muſt 
be planted as ſhallow as may be, 


for deep interring of Roots 35 un 


univerſal Miſtake ; keep the ne w- 
planted Elm moiſt, by frequent 
refreſhings, or ſome hati-rotten 

ern, or Litter, abour the foot of 
the Stem, the Earth a littl- ſtirr'd 
and depreſs d, tor the better re- 
ception of the Water, and they 


muſt be carctully preferv'd from 


the Cattle, and impetuous Winds. 
Lop their Side-boughs about Ja- 
nuary tor Fire, and more frequent- 
ly, if you would have them Tall, 
or would form them into Hedges, 


for 1o they may be kept plaſh'd 
and thickned to the higheſt twig, 


| 


! 


? 
4 


ö rioutly Dappled Works, 
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the ſtraizhr and fm th Hp Age. 


trees, and the very Ross for cu. 


5 Lal * Kerbs of 
oppers Featheridge, and Wes 


ther boards, Choppingblocks, Hr. 


! | 3 _ g 3 
makers, Blocks, Trunks, Coffin: 


; Shoveſboard-Tables:; 
the pram, makes it fit alſo for al 


and make a good Defence againſt 


Wind and Sun. When you trim 
them, be careful to indulge the 
tops, for they protect the Body 
of che Tree from wet. 
you Fell them, let the Sap be in 
perfect repoſe, as tis commonly 
in November or December, after the 
Froſt hath nipp d them; for when 
Felld at this ſeaſon, the Saplings 
whereof, Rafrers, Sparrs, Oc. are 
made, will conrinue as long as the 


cut the Kerfinear the Ground, and 
rake care it don't ſuffer by the 
fall. | | 

Elm is of ſingular uſes, where 


it may he continually dry or wet 


in extremes, therefore proper for 
Waterworks, Mills, the Laddles 


When 


— 


Heart of the Tree, without decay, 


and Soles oi the Wheel-pipes, 


Pumps, Aquaducts, Pales, Ship- 
Planks, beneath the Warer-line ; 


ſome oft it found in Bogs, has 
turn'd like the moſt poliſh'd and 


hardeſt Ebony. It is of uſe for 


— 


| Female, being ſuffer'd to dry in | 


——_— 


* 


* 


almoſt of a Syrrup, adding ah 


or Cur, and boyld with the 24", | 
_ conſolidates. fractur d Bones. A 


five, therefore Sovereign for the 
_ conſolidating Wounds, and 


| 


the tener q 


kind of C:rv'd-worl 
Ornaments Seb 1 ce 

8 ite. 
cture. 

Vitruuius commends it for Te- 
nons, and Mortaiſes. It mike; 
alto the ſecond fort of Clurcoal, 
and the Leaves eſpecially of the 


the Sun upon the Branches, and 

the Spray ſtripp'd off abcut the | 
decreaſe in Ayznſt ; as alſo where 
the Suckers and Stolones are ſuper. 
numerary, and hinder the tlriy- 
ing of their Nurſes, they wil 
prove a great Relief to Cattle in 
Winter, and ſcorching Summer: 
When Hay and Fodder is den, 
they will eat them ſooner n 
Oats, and thrive exccedins nll 
with them. The Boughs tor this 
end, ought to be laid up in ſom: 
dry and ſweet corner of a Fam. 
In ſome Parts, they gather them 

in Sacks, for their Swine, and o- 
ther Cattle: But ſome ſay they 
are hurtful to Bees, and therctore | 
they don't thrive in great £!-] 
Countries. The green Leaf of the 
Elm contus'd,heais a green Wound, } 


the parts of the Elm are Ablter-] 
(-] 
ſwaging the pain of the Gout. Pu} 


then, the Bark decocted in com} 
mon Water, to the confiſicnce} 


part of Aguavite, is an admirase 
Remedy for the 1/chiadica, or li. 


h_ — 
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pain, the place being well rubb'd 
and chaf d by the Fire 
This Tree alſo, eſpecially thoſe 
kinds thereof call d the Dutch and 
Witch-Elms, are wery proper for 
che making of Eſpaliers; and if 
ſuch are defign'd ro be made ſer- 
viceable the firſt or ſecond Year, 
ir will be requiſite to make a frame 
in the firſt place of Wood, or 
Rail, whereunto che Tree muſt be 
fiſtned atter they are planted, 
pbecauſe they muſt he of a larger 
ie than thoſe that are to grow 
up leaſurely; they muſt be alſo 


pruned, but ſo as that the ſide 


Boughs remain to be ſpread out 
und taſtned by Withs to the frame. 
E They muſt be planted ſhallow in 
hie border in a ſtreight line; the 
8 largeſt, which ſnouid be about 
q eight or ten foot high, to be at 
chree foot diſtance from each o- 
ther, and between all the largeſt 
| fize throughout, to plant one of 
the leſſer ſrze, that 1s to be about 
| four or five foot high, whereby 
there will be an equal number of 
both frzes planted. The frame 
| muſt be made ſtrong and ſubſtan- 
tial, and of a ſufficient height, 
the Poſts fixed ſtrongly to the 
Ground; when the Trees are plan- 
ted and faſtned to this frame, 
they will grow more unitorm and 
upright, and thick from top to 
bottom, and muſt be kept ſheer'd 
and water'd upon all occations. 
But Eſpaliers may, be made 
without a frame of Wocd to jup- 
port it; and then the Trees at firſt 
planted, muſt not be the largeſt, 


not above five or ſix foot 


high, and the lefler four; the firſt 
muſt be fer three foot aſunder, 
ind the other between them as 
before; the ſuller of Boughs they 
are, the better, but they muſt be 
cut off within an inch, two, or 
tree of the Stem, and often 


— 
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| clipt as they grow, that they may 


be upright, and appear unitorm, 
like a Wall, the borders alfo muſt 


be kept clear of Weeds, and carc- 


fully dug every Year, yet not fo 
deep as to injure the Roots, 


be laid on Shipping, when by Or- 
der of the Government, none 


lometimes that none may go out; 
and ſometimes, that none may ct - 
ther come in, nor go out. 
EMINENCE; See Off-ſets. 
 EMPORY., is an Enchange. 
ENCLOSURES of Lands - 
are cxceeding beneficial; for a 
good tall Hedge-Row preſerves 
the Ground warm, and defends 
and ſhelters it from the violent 
and nipping Winds, that gene- 
rally deſtroy and nip much of the 
Corn, Pulſe, or whatever grows 


in the open Field or Champion 


Grounds, and preſerves 1t alfo 
from thoſe drying and ſcorching 
Winds, more frequent in hot and 
dry Springs : It very much pre- 
ſerves that Fertility and Richneſs 
the Land is either naturally ſubjcct 
to, or that is added by the dili- 
gent care and expence of the 
Husbandman: It's a means to fur- 


niſn the Owners thereof with a 


greater burden of Corn, Pulſe, 
and whatever is ſown thercin; 
alſo, when 'ris laid down for Pa- 
ſture, it yields much more Graſs, 
than the open Field-Land; and 
the Hedges being well planted 
with Trecs, afford ſhadow and 


| ſhelrer for the Cattle, both in 
Summer and Winter, which elſe 


would deſttoy more with their 
Feet, than they would eat with 


Proviſion for the maintenance of 
Fire- boot, Plouzh-boor, and Cart- 


boot; yea, and if carctully plant. 


n | ed 


EMBA R GO; this is ſaid to 


may come into the Nation or Port, 


their Mouths, and afford the in- 
duſtrious Husbandman plenty of 
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ed and preſerved, ſupplies him 
with Timber, Maſt tor Swine, 


and Fruit for Cyder. It's certain- 


ly one of the greateſt encourage- 
ments to good Husbandry, and a 
good Remedy againſt Beggery ; 
the Poor being employ'd by the 
continual Labour that is beſtow'd 
thereon; which 1s doubly repay'd 
by the fiuitful Crop it Annually 
yields; and generally maintains 
treble the number of Inhabitants, 
or more than theChampionGround 
Neither are Encloſures ſubject to 
ſeveral grand Inconveniencies 


that attend the common Field, 


and open Land; for ſuch being 
ſowed with Corn, are ſubject to 
he ſpoiled by Cattle that ſtray out 
of the Commons and High-ways 
that are adjacent to them; and 
that the Tenants or Owners of 
feveral parts or portions therein, 
are bound to keep time, as wellin 
Sowing, as Reaping, or to let his 
part lie waſte, leſt his Corn be 


Ipoiled. The differences alſo, and 


the profits thereof, are plainly to 
be diſcernd by the Severals or 
encloſed Parcels of Land that have 
formerly been taken out of the 
Field- land or Common; and how 
much they do excel the other in 
every reſpect, tho of the ſame 


Soil, and only an Hedge between, 


and what a yearly value they bear 
above them; as alſo, by the great 
quantities of Lands, which in our 
own time have laid open, in com- 
mon, and of little value; yet when 


inclosd, till'd, and well order'd, 
have prov'd- excellent good, and 
| ludden 10 repaid the preſent great ex 


pence incident to Encloſures, which 


neither the popular, but inſaihci- 


ent Argument of its contributing 
to the Ruining of the Poor, nor 


the ſeveral Intereſts of Proprie- 


tory, nor yet High- ways that fre- 
quently go over open Lands, (Fc, 


euld be ary impediment go, no 


{ 


E N D 
nor the unthrivingneſs of Tree. 
upon this occaſion, but rather 
great dillgence ſhould he uſed 90 
plant ſuch Trees, and in ſuch a 
manner for the putpoſe, as might 
be proper to ſuccced Well; tor 
which, ſee Quick-fence, 

It's further obſervable, of moſ 
ſorts of Lands, That by how much 
the ſmaller the Encloſure or Cini 
are, the greater yearly value they 
bear, and the better burden gt 
Corn and Graſs, and more Fly. 
riſt Trees they yield; and the 
larger the Fields or Encloſurcs are, 
the more they reſemble the com- 
mon Fields or Plains, and are moſt 
ſubjze& to the like inconvenj. 


| 


| encies ; and, generally ſpeakin; 


'tis found that a Farm divided in- 
to many Severals or Encloſure, 
yields a greater Rent, than it the 
fame were in but few. Bur for all 
this, too many Hedges and Bank; 
in rich watered Meadows waſte 
much the Land, and by their thad- 
dow injure the Graſs; and by 
dripping, for that needs no ſhcl- 
ter, Graſs abiding any Weather 
and 1n caſe the cold Spring keep 
ic back, it fears no Drought, but 
hath Water and Hear ſufficient to 
bring it forwards, unleſs ſuch 
proving Aquatick Plants be plant: 
ed, whoſè ſhrouds fhall excced in 
value the Graſs they tpoil; Which 
may well be done in rows, and 
on the edges of the Banks, Cc. 
and will amount unto a conſidera- 
ble improvement, it the right kind} 
be choſen, | = 
END EW; is a term in Faul 
conry, concerning the Hawks di- 
geſting her Meat, that ſhe not on. 
ly diſchargech her Gorge thereot, 
but in like manner cleanſech nerf 
Pannel. 5 Yi 
ENDIVE-WHITE, or Sc 
cory ; is only multiply'd by Seed 


— 


chat is lon ziſn, of a wine gley⸗ 
color 


3 
f 


wild is alfo 


n Seed, and is a fort of a very 
| only Boer Plant, uſed in Sallad 
| ind in Pottage, in the Autumn and 
winter Seaſons, if fo be it is well 
whitned, and ſo made tender and 


eng, whether it be tyed up or 


END 


colour, flat at one end, and roun- 
adiſn at che other; it grows upon 
the Stock or Stems of the ſuc- 
ſcceding years growth, and one 


would rake it for nothing but lit- 
de bits of Herbs cut ſmall. The 
| ropagated in the 
ſame manner, From longith, blacks } 


delicate. All ſorts of them, whe- 
cher the White, the Green, or the 
curled Endive, agree pretty well 
with all kinds of Grounds, and 
acc {c!4om begun to be ſown any 
of them till the middle of May, 
and then very thin, or they muſt 
be thinned atterwards, in order 
to be whitned in the places where 
they firſt grow, without tranſ- 
planting; there is alſo but a little 
duantity of them to be ſowed at 
once, becauſe they are apt to run 
into Sced; but for a greater quan- 
try, let them be ſowed the latter 
end of Fune, and all Jul), in or- 
der to have ſome good to ſpend 
in September 5 after this, a great 
dantity is ſowed in Auguſt, tor a 
ſuhcient ſupply to ſerve the Au- 
umn and fore- part of the Winter. 
When they are tranſplanted in 
ummer-time, they muſt be ſet 
da large foor's diſtance, and great 
dels of five or fix foot broad are 
lully made for them, to plant 
dem in afrerwards, in lines mark- 
d our with a Cord. This Plaut 
quires great and frequent Wa- 
rings, and when big enough to 
e whitned, tis tied up with two 
three Bands, according as its 
leicht requires; and 'tis whit ned 
15 or 20 days: But to preſerve 
upon the approach of Cold, it 
muſt be cover'd with long dry 


END 
no. At the end of September, the 
Stocks are planted pretty near one 
another, becauſe it neither grows 
ſo high nor ſpreads fo much as in 
Summer; and in caſe any Plants 
can be ſowed in Winter, they 
muſt be tranſplanted again in the 
Spring, in order to produce Seed, 
that chey may have a ſufficient 


time to ripen. For the wild En- 
dive, tis ſown in March, 2 | 
= 


thick, in a well-prepar'd Groun 


and tortity'd by Watering and 


Cropping, that it may be fit to 
Whiten in Winter. The beſt 
way to whiten it, is to interpoſe 
ſome Props from ſide to fide, to 
keep the Dung, wherewith it muſt 
be well cover d from touching it, 
ſince it ſhoors in the ſame man- 
ner under an hollow covering, as 
under a cloſe one; ſo that care 


be taken ſo well to ſtop up the 


paſſages on all ſides, that no Light 


or Air at all can get in; and here- 


by the Shoots arc much cleanſed, 
and they reliſh not ſo much ot 
the Dung. It may be tranſplant- 
ted into Conſervatories in Win- 
ter; when it's green it endures 


the Froſt well enough, and runs 


into Seed the latter end of May. 


Many People eat its Shouts in 
Sallads, when they are young and 
tender; the ſame refreſhing the 


Liver, and all the inflamed Mem- 
bers, quenching Thirſt, purging 
the Blood, c. But ſuch as have 
cold Stomachs muſt nor uſe it, un- 
leſs fome Pepper, Raiſons of the 


Sun, or a little boyled Wine be 
added thereunto. It's eaten with 
Mint, Recket, Tarragon, and other 


hot Herbs. 


ENDORSE, or ENDORSING A 


NOTE; this is to write on the 


back - ſide hat part is paid; alſo, 
when, and by whom, as uſed by 


Bankers, Oe. 
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ENDORSINGA Bill of Ex- 


change; is to order another to re- 
ceive the Contents of à Bill that 
is payable to me, or my Order; 
which is done, by Writing my 
Name on the back-ſide ; as it 4 
draus a Bill of 100 l. payable to B 


or Order, which is accepted upon 


Preſentation ; but before the Bill 
is payable, B has occaſion to pay 
100 J. to D, ſo he writes his Name 
on the back. ſide, and delivers to D 
the Bill; and D having occaſion 
co pay to E 100 J. writes his Name 
on the back: ſide, and delivers the 
Pill to E, Cre. So all they that 
have wrote their Names on the 


back-fide are Endorſers; and he 
that has the Bill laſt, it the Ac- 


ceptor will not pay it, may Proſe- 
ute both all the Endorſers, and 
the Drawers, and Acceptor, or 


any of them, by the Cuſtome of 


Merchants. | 
ENFRANCIS; this is to en- 
corporate into a Body or Society, 
as all our Corporations are. 
ENGINE for ſetting of Corn, 
&c. See Corn-ſetting Engine. 
ENGLAND; the. moſt hap- 


ENG 
| Continents in the Latitude, and 
| fome of a-much more Southern 
| Situation, lie under Snow in Win. 
ter, and pinched with hard Fro: 
our Fields are often cloathed wit) 
Grafs, as in the Spring; and 
whilſt the Sun ſcorches the Plants 
and even the Inhabitants them. 
ſelves of hot Climates, here i. 
ſhines ſo kindly, that it docs hyr 
warm us by a moderate heat; 
for as in the Winter-Seafon te 
warm Vapours of the Sea on ever; 
ſide make the Air leſs keen and 
ſnarp; ſo in Summer, the frecuent 
Interpoſition of Clouds, often di 
ſolving into Rain, and the uſu! 
Blafts, eſpecially from the vit 
Weſtern-Ocean, allay thoſe «© 
ceſſive heats, which ſcorch ori 
| Climates, for want of Wind and 
Kain. Tis true, the Air is n 
thing fo pure, nor the Weather 
fo ference or regular, as it is in 
; Continents ; in Winter-time ctpe- 
cially, we live under a Cloud, 
ſeldom free from Fogs, or damp 
and rainy Weather; but whiercas 
hot Countries are ſubject to vio- 
lent and impetuous Showers, that 


py Country in Europe, as upon | in Summer often drown the {uirclt 


many other accounts, ſo more par- 
ticularly in reſpect to its Situation, 
Teinperateneſs of its Air, and 
Richneſs of its Soil; for, as to 


the firſt, it lies open to all parts 


of the World that are adjacent to 


the Sea, either for Exportation 


of Home- bred, or Inportation of 
Foreign Commodities; for which 


end Nature has Fenced her Sea- 


Coaſts from the Irruptions and 
Inundations of the Liquid Ele- 
ment, with high Clifts, and fo has 
turniſh'd her with abundance of 
fifc and capacious Harbours, for 
he Security of Shipping: Then 


tor the Temperateneſs of its Air, 
tis the more to be admir'd in fo 


Northern an Elvation; for whilſt 


hopes of the Husbandmin , ve 
have ſeldom here bur gentle toak- 
ing Rains; but the changeablenet: 
and irregularity of the Weather 
is ſuch, that it ſeldom holds out 
many days in the ſame degree; 
from which mutability procced 
thoſe frequent Colds, which are 
in a manner the original cauſe ot 
moſt of our Diſtempers; 119 
ever, it creates diverſion by its 
variety, and proves ſometimes 
very comfortable, a warm day at- 
ter a fit of cold Weather being 45 
welcome in Winter, as a cool day 
in Summer after a fit of hot 
Weather. And as for Hail, Thun 
der and Lightning, Thunderbolts, 
Farthquakes, and 1 
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ENG 
{ind is a Country 48 little ſubject 
to as any cther; but if Nature de 
ſomewhat too prodigal of Mor- 
ture in this Country, he is as 
careful to remedy it; for ſcarce 
4 fit of Rain i: over, but a Wind 
riſes moſt times from the Welt ; 
and there are two times of the 
Year ſeldom free from highWinds, 
and they are the two Equinoxcs 
in September and March. | 
Neither muſt*the Natural Beau- 
ty of our Country be paſſed over 
without remarking ; for whereas 
ſeveral parts of Europe are over- 
grown with wild and unwholſom 
Forreſts, others full of Horror by 
their dreadful high Mountains, 
and deep Abyſſes, England is one 
of the moſt beautiful Countries to 
behold that is in the known 
World ; generally flar, yer not 
without rifing Grounds here and 
there, yielding a charming Pro- 
ſpect to the Eye, an advantage 
not to be had in Countries that 
lie altogether upon the level. 
Tis likewiſe an open Country, 
yer not deſtitute of Forreſts, ſuch 
as ſeem only contriv'd for variety 
and the pleaſure of Hunting; and 
irs excellent Verdure, and the 
concourſe of ſo many Rivers, 
wherewith it is abundantly Wa- 
tered, add much to the Beauty of 
it: and as by reaſon of the mild- 
neſs of its Air, even in the Win- 
ter Seaſon, it's commonly Green 
three parts of four in the Lear; 
ſo the multitude of its noble 
Streams (whereof the Thomes is 
without contradiction the beſt Ri- 
ver in the known World,) ſtrive 
2s it were to make it both fruitful 
and aprecable; nf: 
Then for the goodneſs of the 


Soil, it's indiſputable ; but more 


particularly for the four Things 
which are requiſite for the Subſ1- 


Rence of Mankind; I mean Food, 


EN © 


| Raiment, Lodging, and Fuel ; Eng- 
land upon all the ſaid Accounts 1s 
ſcarce wanting in any thing : For 
Food, there is hardly a Country 
better ſtored wich Corn, Cattle, 
Veniſon, Fiſh, Fouls, and Salt, 
to ſeaſon them; here the Orchards 
and Gardens yield abundance of 
Fruits, Roots and Herbs, tho' not 
altogether to that perfection as in 
warmer Climates: The Beer and 
Ale that the Natives of ſome parts 
brew, being of that ſtrength and 
fineneſs, as exceeds Wine it ſelf; 
here is alſo abundance of Cyder 
made, richer. and finer than any 
Beyond-Sca ; beiides Perry, Mead, 
Metheglin, Mum, and many forts 
of Engliſh Wines, ſuch as is made 
of Cherries, Currans, Gooſeberries, 
Cc. where with che Country a- 
bounds, ** 
As to Raiment, our fine Engliſh 
Wool is famous all over the World, 
of which this Country yields 
yearly ſuch a quantity, as to ſup- 
ply not oniy irs Inhabitants, but 
all Trading parts ot the World 
beſides, with Broad-Cloths made 


is produc'd nowhere in that abun- 
dance and excellency, as it is in 
England: And for Linnen, che 
Landl is very apt in moſt parts to 
produce Hemp and Flax, tho im- 
prov'd to other purpoſes; and as 


better, or in greater quantity. 
Oak for Shipping, is the beſt of 


any) as in other parts; becauſe 
we can improve our Land to ber- 


ter advantage, being ſupply d with 


the ſame from Norway, at an eaſie 


Tiles, and Iron, Nature and Art 


ſupply us with all of them. © 


Fuel ccnfiſts of Wood, Turfs, and 
= V 


thereof; for the advancement of 
which Manufacture, Fullers-Earth 


to Leather, no Country affords 


Timber, indeed, for Building, 
is not fo. plenriful with us (tho! 


rate; but for Stones, Lime, Bricks, 
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ELM 
Coals; which laſt being the com- 
mon Fuel, is dug out of the Bow- 
els of the Earth, in ſeveral parts 
of the Kingdom; and caftsa grea- 
ter heat, and is more laſting thau 
either of the other two. We 
have beſides, ſtout Horſes tor Car- 
riage, and Dogs of an immatcha- 
ble Courage for keeping of Houſes. 
All ſorts of Simples for Phyſical 


Utes grow amongſt us: We have 


excellent Liquoriſh, and the beſt 
Saffron in the World ; and are 
rot deſtirure of Hot Bzths, and 


Mineral Waters, either for the 


Cure or the Prevention of Diſeaſes. 


And as for Mettals, our Corniſh 


Tinn is admir'd all over Europe, 
for its extraordinary fineneſs, not 
much interior to Silver. We have 
alſo abundance of Lead, Copper, 


and Iron- Mines. 


Neither are we near ſo much 
troubled with hurtful and rave- 
nous Beaſts, venemous Serpents, 
or noiſom Flies and Vermine, as 
other Countries are, having nei- 
ther Wild-Boars, Beats, nor Wolfs, 
which laſt are fo pernicious and 
deſtructive to Cattle; but our 
Flocks can Feed ſecurely from 
„ | 
But befides the aforemention'd 
Commodities of Wool, gc. that 
are Products of our Country, of 


which Wool are made exceeding 


fine woollen Cloths and Stuffs, as 
Crapes, Grozrams, Barateens, Cam- 


lets, Calamancos, Antarines, Para- 
gon, Says, Seinpaternums, Perpetu- 


and e, Druggets, Serges, Fuſtions , 
Bays, Flannels, we have alſo 
good Paper, Hats, Rugs, red Tick- 


ing, &c. made Copter, Lead, Allum, 


Copp2r.zs, good Silver, and I n, 


Vith things made thereof; Stock- 
_ mgs Of all forts, Worſted, Woollen, 


and Thread; all ſorts of Tronmon- 
kers- Vares; Tailw, Hides, Ols, 
Hors, Butter, Cheeſe, Honey, Wax; 


ENS 
Clew, Salt-Peter, Gunpowder, 7;. 
bacco-pipes, Marble, Alabaſter, ang 
other Stones little inferiour to D 
monds; Salt, Soap, Pot-aſhes, Gl 
and Saffron, the beſt in the World 
and a multitude of other thines 
both for Ute and 
tOOs | 
ENGOUTETH ; by thi; 
term is meant, a Hawk's Feathers 
having black ſports therein. 
ENHANCE, is to raiſe the 
price of any thing, 

_ENSE AMS, this is to purge 
an Hawk or Faulcon of her Gent 
and Greaſe ; for when you dray 
her out of the Mew, it the be 
greaſie, which may be known by 
her round far Thighs, and ful 
Body, the Fleſh being round, and 
as high as her Breaſt-bone ; and it 
ſhe be well Mewed, and have all 
| her Feathers ſummed, then ar 
Feeding-rime in the morning give 
her two or three bits of hot Mear, 
and leſs at night, unleſs it be very 
cold; and it ſhe will feed well, 
and without compulſion, give her 


ines, 
Ornament 


| waſh'd Meat; thus prepared, take 


the Wings of an Hen for her Din- 


ner, and waſh them in two wa- 


ters; in the morning, give her 
the Legs of an Hen very hot, at 
noon Meat temperately warm, and 
good Gorge; then let her faſt til 
it be late in the evening; and it 
ſhe have pur over her Meat, 10 a5 
that there is nothing left in her 
Gorge, then give her warm Neat, 
as in the morning; thus Dieting 
till it be convenient to give her 
plumage, which may be know! 
by theſe tokens : 1. The Flefh ot 
the end of the Pinion of the 


and renderer than it did {before 
ſhe did eat wathl'd Meat. 2. It 
her Mewt be white, and the Black 
thereof be very black, and not 


| mingled wich any other colour, 
N . Lg Sho 7 


Hawk's Wing, will ſeem faſter 


TNT 
xis proper. 3. If ſhe be ſharp- 
| fer, kaff pla eagerly, you may 
dive her Caſtings either of an 

are or yoo or the ſmall 


Feathers on the ſoints of the wing 
ot an old Hen. 


9 vou have ſet her on the 
e clean underneath, 


that you ma know whether the 


we be full of ſtreaks, or skins, 
r Nrings; and if 10, then con- 
© rinue this ſort of Caſting three or 
© four nights together; and if you 
find the Feathers digeſted and 
ſeott, and that her Caſting is great, 
* then take the Neck of an old Hen, 
and cut it between the joints, then 
fſay it in cold water, and give it 
the Faulcon three nights together, 
In the day-time give her walh'd. 
| Meat, after this Caſting, or Plu- 
mage, as there is occaſion, and 
this will bear all down into the 
bpeannel. And when you have 
© drawn her out of the Mew, and 
her principal Feathers are ſum- 
med, give her no waſh'd Meat, 
bur quick Birds with good Gor- 
ges, and fer her out in open 
places. | 


| ENTER A HAWK; this is a 
derm uſed when ſhe firſt begins to 
C | 
EF ENTERFERING, is a Diſ- 
e nſe incident to Horſes, that comes 
leveral ways; being either Here- 
ditary, or by ſome ſtifneſs in the 
| Pace, or by evils and over- broad 
Shooing, which makes him go ſo 
narrowbehind with his hinder Feet, 
that he frets one foot againſt an- 
other, ſo that there grows hard 

| — Scabs, which are ſo ſore, 
that they make him go Lame; 

| the ſigns being his ill Going, and 
be viſible figns of the Scabs. A 
Cure for which, is to take three 
parts of Sheepydung newly made, 
and one part of Rye, or Wheat- 


ES; 


- 


1 
flower, which muſt be dryed and 
mixt well with Sheeps- dung, knea- 
ding it to a Paſte, and make it in- 
to a Cake, and bake it, which 
you muſt apply warm unto the 
place, and it will heal ir very well; 
or anoint it with Turpentine and 
Verdigreaſe mixt together finely 
powder d; both being alſo good 
for à Galled Back. 5 
ENT ERVIEw; is 4 term 
in Faulconry, by which is meant 
the ſecond Year of an Hawk's 
Age. 5 
ENARIES, is a term in Hun- 
ting, being ſuch places or thickers 
through which Decr are found 
lately ro have paſſed, whereby 
their greatneſs 15 gueſſed ar, and 


then the Hounds or Beagles put 


thefeto for the view. | 
ERECT-FLOWERS,; are 

thoſ- Flowers that grow upright, 

without hanging the Head. 


ESCHALOTS; are now 


from France become an Engliſh 


Plant, being increaſed and ma- 


naged near after the ſame man- 
ner as Garlick, which may be 


| ſeen for that purpoſe; only they 


are to be ſer earlier, becauſe they 
ſpring ſooner, and taken up as 
ſoon as the Leaves begin to wis 
ther, long after which they muſk 
not lie in the Ground, for either 
they rot there, or the Winter kills 
them. They give a fine reliſh to 
moſtSawces and the Breathof thoſs 
that eat them 1s not offenſive to 
others; but being planted two or 


three Years in the ſame Ground, 


they are apt to degenerate. 


ESCULENTS,; are Plafts 
for Food; fuch as Artichoakes, 
Turnips, Carrats, Parſnips, Cab“ 


bage, Cc. | 


 . ESPALIER-HEDGES; they are 


Plants of detence, made for ſecu- 


ricy of Gardens or Plantations, or 


for the ſecurity of Orange-rretyy, 
& w e 
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ES P 
Lemmons, Myrtles, and other ten- 
der exntick Greens and Plants in 
the Summer Seafon ; in reſpect to 
the firſt whereof, it will be ne- 
ceſſary to plant Trees at ſome di- 
ſtance, without the outmoſt Bounds 
or Walls ; to which purpoſe, the 
Lines may be planted in t wo or 
three rows, pretty thick, conſi- 
dering the vic they are. for; and 
when the firſt Line is ſer, let rhe 
ſecond be phanred in ſuch order, 
thar every three Trees may make 
an Equilatcral Triangle, that fo 
the firſt Range may be cloſed by 
the ſccond ; after which, a third 
Line may be planted, which may 
bear the ſame proportion to the 
ſecond, as the ſecond does to the 
firſt, Three rows being fer in 
this order, will be found to be of 
extraordinary uſe; and wich theſe 
Ranges the whole Plantation or 
Gardens may be encempaſs d, if it 
can be done conveniently ; and 
this method is much better than at 
Right-Angles. 3 
Here are ſeveral ſorts of Trees 

fit for this uſe, but the three kinds 
of Elms and Lymes are to be pre- 
ſer'd, tho Firs and Pines may alſo 
be of great uſe : But what Trees 
ſoever are employ'd, they muſt be 
ftrong ; and in tranſplanting, great 
care muſt be had to take them out 
of their natural Earth or Abode, 


and with as much of their Root 
to them as is poſſible; and they 


muſt be moderately pruned, and 
well planted, but not too deep, if 
the Ground incline to moiſture, 
for thereby many Trees are ſpoil d. 
They muſt be very well ſtak d 
when planted, that they may have 


ſtrength to wichſtand the ſtrong 


Winds, till they have taken Root 
ſuificicnt to ſubſiſt of themſelves; 
and no diligence muſt be omitted 


to have them well watered upon 


all occaſions; neither muſt their 


ESP 
Heads be too tall at their frſt 
planting ; and 'tis proper to he. 
gin co plant them in the forcſad 
method, even before they go a. 
bout to make their Gardens, that 
no time may be loſt, and that they 
may be a ſerviceable Defence 3 
oon as may be. Pines, and a! 
ſorts of Firs, becauſe of they 
Greens, aſpiring to a grear heist 
and length of duration, lock very 
well when planted in tlus man- 
ner; and, conpleatly to effect the 
work, they mult be procur'd ou; 
of ſome Nurſcry, their ſize from 
two to three or four foot high, 
and not tranſplanted till they come 
to ſeven, eight, or nine cot; 
when or mult be taken up with 
almoſt all their Roots, and 4; 
much Earth about them, as tio, 
three, or four Men can carry wich 
each Tree in an Hand-barrou; 
which Earth will be a great means 
to fix them where they are to be 
planted ; and being remov'd in this 
manner, they ſuffer very little by 
hindring their growth; there muſt 
be a reaſonable diſtance between 
them, and care had to ſecure them 
K | 
Bur for making Eſpalier-Hedges, 
for Defence, ct render Grcens and 
Plants, from Malevolent-winds in 
the Summer-Scaſon, which tor 
want of ſuch ſecurity are might 
ly prejudic'd, If there be occa- 
ſion for the uſe of theſe Eſpalters, 
the firſt or ſecond Year after their 
being planted, then muſt a ſub- 
ſtantial Frame of wood be made, 
ſeven, eight, or nine Foot high 
the diſtances of the Poſts afunder 
to be according to the length ct 
the Rails, which is commonly a- 
bout eight, or nine Focr, and ot 
an Eſpalier-freme of eight Foot 
high from tlie top Surface of the 
Ground; in which height of cight 


Foot, there may be fix Rails, cach 
e Rail 
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Rail being about ſixteen Inches 


aſunder, and the ſame diſtance 
from che Ground. Now, the higher 
the Trees are planted, the ſtronger 
the Poſts muſt be, and care muſt 
be taken that the Frame be ſer 
upright and ſtreight : But in all 
the ſeveral ſizes of Eſpaliers, the 
Trees or Plants ought ro be hand- 
ſome bred, and furniſh'd with fide 
Bou hs, that they rnay be tyed to 
the Rails, in order to cauſe the 
Eſpalizr to thicken the ſooner; 
and where theſe Eſpaliers are to 
be made in che middle of a Gar- 
den, Lyme-rrees are more proper 
than Elm, becauſe of the ſpread- 
ing Roots of the laſt, which will 
prove prejudicial to the Netgh- 
bouring Plants. | 

As to the form of the Eſpalier, 
it muſt be Oblong, and in laying 
out of its dimenſions on the ground, 
the two longeſt parallel tides muſt 
run North and South, or rierc- 
abours; and for the largeneſs and 
extent that muſt be proporcion'd 
according to the number of ten- 


der Greens and Plants, which 'tis | Pariſhes, and 27 Market- Towns, 


E85 
be made good, left after the 
Trees have ten planted ſome 
Years, when they ccme to ſtrike 
Root, they penetrate down to a 
the poor, cold, barren Earth, and 
become thereby exccedingly hin- 
dred in their progreſs. 
ESPLEES;are the full Profits, 
| which the Ground or Land yiclds, 
or the Hay of the Meadows, the 
Seed of the Paſture, the Corn of 


the Arable, the Rents, Services 
and tuch-like Iſſues. 


ESSEX, is à maritime Coun- 
ty in the Eaſt of Eugland, call d ſo 
from the Eal-Saxons, by whom it 
was Ir habired. Tis bounded on 
the Eail with the German Ocean, 
with Vurtfordſbire and Middleſex 
on tio Weſt, Northward withiSufe 
fol, and outhward with Kent; 
being in Length about 45 Miles, 
and 35 in Breadth; iu which 
compals ot Ground ic contains 
{ 12400C0 ACTCS, and abour 34890 
; Houſes : Tone whole is divided in- 
to 20 Hundreds, wherein are 415 


defign'd to contain with conve- 4 3 whereof are privileg d to ſeud 


niency, always allowing conve— 
nient diſtances in Placing them; 
and tor Allies too, that there may 
de a way to come to water and 


view them on all occafions. The 


Situation of it ſhould not be very 
far diſtant from the Green-houſe, 
tor the better removing of them 
forward and backward; but if 
that cannot well be done, it muſt 
be placed in ſome other conve- 
nient part of the Garden. In 
the making of it, when the di- 
menſions are marked out, a border 
is to be made anſwerable there- 
unto, which ſhould be eight Fooc 
wide, and well trenched, two foot 
and an half, or three deep, and 
t rhe Ground happen to be na- 
turally not good ſo deep, it muſt 


_ 


f Members to Parliament. It's 4 
g County that is abundantly water- 
cd, both with grear and ſmall 
Rivers; for beſides the Thames, 
which divides it from Kent, the 


Stoure from Suffolk, the Lea from 


Middleſex, and the little Stoure 
from Hartfordſhire, here is the 
Coln, the Chelmer, the Crouch, and 
the Roding, with many more, all 
yielding great plenty of Fiths 
Here the Air is pretty temperate 
and heal:htul, except down in the 
Hundreds, towards the Sea-ſide, 
where it is very Aguilh; but there 
the Soil is generally moſt Fruittul. 
In the North- parts, it yields abun- 
dance of Saffron; and the little 
Iſie of Convey, at the Mouth of the 
Thames, in this County, is noted 
R 3 . 
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 EvA 
for affording exceeding ſweet Mut- | 
ron. | | | | 
ESTANDARD, or STANDARD; 
tho' ir be uſually raken for an En- 
ſign for Horſemen in War, and 
eſpecially that of the King or 


Chict General, 70 tis alſo uſed 
fer the principal or ſtanding Mea- 
ſure of the Kiug ; to the ſcantling 
whereof, all the Meaſures through- 
out the Land, are, or ought to be, 
framed by the Clerks of the Mar- 


ker, Aulneger, and other Oficers, | 


accordin 
fices. 
ES TAT; fignifics any Beaſt 
that is not wild, found within any 
Lordſhip, and not owned by any 
Man; in which caſe, if it be 


g to their ſeveral Ot- 


1 
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burſt, which ought not to fat 
prize you, for it will not laſt above 
an hour or two; and after you 
have put him into the Stable, he 
will void the Humour plenti. 
8 | 

EWUGH-TREE, it generally 
grows in the barreneſt Grounds, 
and coldeſt Mountains ; being 
eafily produced of Seeds, fir 
waſhed and cleanſed from their 
Mucilage , and Maped in the 
Ground, like Hass. They ric 
the ſecond Year, and not hetore, 
with their Caps on their Heads, 
may be tranſplanted ar three Years 
old; as they may alſo be prep: 
gated by Plants, or Suckers, bu: 


Cryed, according to Law, in the 


| 


they are difficult of growth, 
EWEISBLIESSONW;; x 


next Market- Towns, and it be not term uſed by Shepherds, to 1i;- 


claimed by the Owner within | 
Year and a Day, tis the Lord's of 
the Soil. | 


EVACUATION of the . 


niſie that ſhe hath taken Tip ; a; 
Ewe is Riding, im ports ſhe is I- 
ing ü 


EXCHANGEBROKERS; 


mours by the Noſe ;, tor the promo- 
tion of which, when a Horſe, 
without loſing his Appetite, voids 
the Humour that 6ccafions the 
Strargles imperfectly, or in too 
little a quantity by his Noſtrils; 
take the quantity of an Egg of 
H eſb- butter y melt and fry it in a 
Skellet or Frying-pan, till it be- 
Ein ro grow black; then add 
ſtrong Virezar and Oy! Clive, of 
each half a Glaſs, and twice as 
much Pepper as you can lift with 
the ends of your Fingers ; mix 
them all together in the Skellet, 
and while the Compoſition is yer 
warm, pour it into the Horſe's 
Noſe through -a Horn, one half 
into each Noſtril: As foon as he 
has taken this Remedy, cover him 
with a Cloth, and walk him in 
pour Hand half an hour, during 
which time, he will be ſeiz d with 


are Men that tell how the Ex 
change goes, and inform Mer- 
chants, who have Money to Kc- 
ceive or Pay Beyond-Sea, v0 
are proper Perfons for exchang: 
ing or doing thereof; and wen 
the thing is done, I mean the 
Money paid, he has Brokage 2 5. 
per 100 J. Sterling. Ur 

EXCHANGERS, are Ven 
that return Money Ecycnd-Sca. 

EX CISE; this Duty upan 
ſtrong Beer and Ale is at the rate 


Now a Barrel of Beer contains 
36 Gallons, and a Barrel of Ale 32, 
as may be ſcen in the reſpectiwe 
Tables of Ale and Becr-Meafure. 
Bre wers are allow'd for Leakage, 
Cc. Of Beer both ſtrong and 
ſmall, 3 Barrels in 23; and of Alc 
2 in 22; fo that the Neat Ex 


2 palpitation, or beating in the 


2 nk, as it he were juſt rcady to be paid by common Ere 


ciſe of a Barrel of ſtrong Beer, to 
wers, is 


y 4 57 


of 4 5, and 9 4. per Barrel, and | 
upon ſmall Beer and Ale 15.and Sd. 


Tas. 
45. 1 d. and}; of a Farthing ; of 


2 Barrel of ſtrong Ale 45. 3 d. 3.- 


and * 4 of a Farthing ; and a Bar- 


- * 


rel of ſmall Beer is 18. Id. 19. and 


14 of a Farthing. 

f EX CRESILON-BONEVY; are e- 
vils incident to Horſes, occaſion d 
moſtly by Cauſticks, or burning 
Corroſives, which are put to 
Wounds that lie cloſe to the Bone, 
as when the Wound is in che Leg, 
or about the Palterns; tor the 
Fleſh being much burned by them, 
cauſe an Excreſſence to grow up- 
on the Bone, which by the little 
experience of the Farrier is heal- 


ed, but the Excretion does remain 


and ſometimes it comes by a Shac- 
kle, or the galling of a Lock, or 
Fetters that has been long conti- 
nued upon the Foot. What cures 
the Bone-Spavin, cures this. See 
Bone-Spavin, 5 
EXHALATIONS; are ſuch 
Vapours and Moiſtures as arc 


drawn and cxhaled out of the 


Earth, by the hear and influence of 
the Sun. 

EX OTIC RS; are Foreign 
Plants, not growing naturally in 
our Enzlifh Soil. | 

EXPEDIAT E; according 
to the opinion of ſome, ſignifies 
the cutting out of the ball of the 
Foot of great Dogs in the Foreſt; 
but faith Mr, Manwood, it implies 
the cutting off the three Fore- 
claws by the Skin; and that the 
Owner of every ſuch Dog, un- 
cxpediated in the Forreſt, ſhall 
Urteit three Shillings and four 
Pence. e 

EX SECTION, or Gelding 0 
nmbs; was a way practiſed by 

the Ancicnts, and endeavour'd to 
be Reviv'd again, without any good 
lucceſs, and many directions have 
been given therein to no great 


urpoſe. However, the moſt pro- 


bable way is ro make the Hives 


EYE 


very ſmall, either the one over 


the other, or the one beltind the 
other; and if you find they have 
a ſuihcient Scock of Honey to pre- 
ſerve the Bees in the remainder, 
you may take the molt remote Box 
or Hive, and place it the nether- 
moſt, and fo drive the Becs into 
the other. 58 

EXTRA-PAROCHIAL ; cur of 
any Pariſh, priviles'd or exempt 
trom the Duties of a Parith, 

EYES BLOOD-SHOT TEN ; $72 
Blood-ſhtten Eyes. 

EYES LUNATICK; See Luna- 
tich-Eyes, | 

EI ESS, or Mess; this is a 


young Hawk newly taken out of 


the Neſt, and not able to Prey for 


herſclf'; and ir being difficult ro 


bring her to any perfection, ſhe 


muſt be fed firſt in ſome 


cool Room that hath two Win- 
dows, one to the North, and the 
other to the Eaſt, which muſt be 
opened and barred over with 
Laths, but not fo wide as for a Hawk 
to get our, or Vermine to come 
in; and ſtrow the Chamber with 
freſh Leaves, c. Her Food muſt 
be Sparroivs, young Pigeons, and 
SheepsHearts; and her Meat ſhould 
be cur whilſt ſhe is very young 
or little, or ſhred into ſraall Pel- 
lets, and ſhe ted twice or thrice a 


day, according as you find her en- 


dure it, or put it over, 
When ſhe is full fumm'd, and 
flies about, give her whole ſmall 


Birds, and ſomerimes feed her on 


your Fit, ſuffering her to ſtrain 
and kill the Birds in your Hands, 


f | and ſometimes put live Birds into 
her Room, and let her kill and 
feed on them; and hereby you 
will nat only Neul her, but take 


her off from that ſcurvy quality 


| of hiding her Prey, Again, 20 
every morning into the Room, 
and call her to your Fiſt; and 
| Wh when 
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when ſhe hath pur forth all her 
zenthers, and is full ſumm'd, take 
er out of the Chamber and tur- 
1ſh her with Bells, Bewets, Jet- 
ho and Lines; it will be abto- 
lutely neceſſary to ſcel her at firſt, 
that ſhe may the better endurc 
the Hood and Handling; and the 
Hood ſhould be a Rufler, cnc chat 
is large and caſie, which muſt be 
put on, and pulled off trequently, 
ſiragking her otten on the Head, 
till ſhe ſtands gently ; and in the 
evening unſcel her by Candle- 
light. And now feeling and un- 
ſeelirg have been mention d, it 
will be proper to ſheẽw how to 
Seel a Hawk after the beſt man- 
ner. | | | 
Take a Needle threaded with 
untwiſted Thread, and Caſting 
yonr Hawk, take her by the Beak, 
and put the Needle through her 
Eye-lid, nut right againſt che ſighit 
of the Eye, but ſomewhat nearer 
the Beak, that ſhe may have li- 


berty to ſec backward; and have 


eſpecial care thar the Web be not 
hurt; then pur your Needle thro' 
the other Eye-lid, drawing the 
ends of the Thread together, 
which tye over the Beak with a 
ſtreight Knot, but cut off the 
Threads near to the end of the 


Knor, and ſo twiſt them ragetlier, | 


that the Eye-lids may be raiſed ſo 
upwards, that the Hawk may not 
ſee at all, but as the Thread ſhall 
ſlacken, ſhe ſhall be able to ſec 
backwards only, which is the rea- 
fon that the Thread is put nearer 
,, 35; 
When your Eyeſs is won to the 
Hand and Fiſt, let her kill ſmall 
Birds thereon, then call her two 
or three days or longer, till ſhe 
will come far off; atter take a 
live Pigeon tycd by the Foot, 
and ſtir it tl} 
bite at it, aud 1cize it, but be 


your Hawk will! 


EYE 
not far off, that you my 
quickly help her ar the firſt, 14 
the Pigeon prove too hard, ang 
| diſcourage her; then let ber 
plume and feed thereupon, Whiſt. 
ling the while, that ſhe may knyy 
it another time; then Hood her, 
and let her plume and tire a little, 
You may uſe her to Trains of 
Chicken and Quail; and when ſhe 
will ſeize readily, ride out in a 
Morning, and with Spaniels ſeck 
ſome Beavy of young Quails, ad- 
vancing your Fit alotr, that the 
Hawk may ſee them when they 
ſpring, flying her at advantige, 
and it ſnhe kill, reward her; t 
ſhe miſs, ſerve her with the tran 
of a Quail; bur for your Does, 
let them Hunt on yeur Right. 


— 


Hand when they Range, but eſpe- 


cially when they Queſt and Call, 
few you may the better caſt off 


your Hawk, for which, when he 


is thoroughly entred, and well 
nouzed, you may hold your Hand 
| low ; but above all, have a quick 
Eye to the Spanicls, not covetiny 
to be too near them, but a lite. 
above them, that you may let 
your Hawk fly Coaſting at the ac- 
vantage, when the Game ſprings. 


EYRIE; fo calld, where 


Young. 


_EYEWATER fr Hufes; 
tor the making of which; take 


the Herb Ale-hoaof, or Ground- Ii, 


for its Leaf is tmallcr, rhinner, 
and leis ſhining, bur of a ſtron- 
ger ſmell; beſides, it dies in the 
Winter, whereas the creeping ty 


fore they are guilty of a very 
| great Error, who inſtead of this, 


it in a Marble Mortar, with the 


| 
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Hawks Build and Hatch their 


reſiſts the Cold- weather, and ther- 


make uſe of Ivy that creeps on 
the Ground: Take, I ſay, four 
handsful of true Ground. Iq, beat 


Whites 


es ͤ PPP 
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y 1 : | | ON hen 
Whites of fix hard Eggs; fie! 
add half a pint of very clear 
> Whitewine, Roſe- water a QUAITET © 


 apint,Sugar-candy and white V 1 
ot each an cunce and a half; beat 
them all together, and incorpo- 

rate them very well with the Pe- 
ſtle, ſtrewing upon them an ounce 
of white Salt; then cover the 
Mortar, and place it in A Cellar, 
atter it has ſtood there five or 11x 


| © hours, pour the whole Compoſi- 


tion into a Hypocras-Bag ot clean 
| white Serge, and ſet a Vege] un- 
der it, to receive the Water that 
drops throuzh, which muſt be 
preterved in a Glals Bottle; and 
every Morning and Evening pour 


' ſome of it into the Horſe's Eye. 


There are few Rheums which this 
Water will not Cure; but if there 


remain a white Film or Skin upon 


the Eye, you muſt conſume it 
with Powders proper for that 


ule. 


F. 


E T'ABRICK-LANDS., are 
I lands given cowards the Main- 
tenance, Rebuilding, or Repair of 
Cathedral, or other Churches. 
| FACTOR; he is one that 
i imployd to Buy or Sell any 
| Merchardize for another; and 
| Fercin differs from a Servant; 
that whereas a Servant does Buſi- 
neſs for a Yearly Salary or no- 
thing but his Charges, and ſerves 
Only his Maſter ; a Factor does bu- 


| fineſs tor ſo much in every Hun- 


| dred Pounds worth of Goods he 


dels or Buys. (which is call'd Pro. 


an) and'is employ'd for ſeveral 
| Nerchanrs or Traders at the ſame 
ume; being not their Servant, 
bur Fattor, or Correſpondent, . 


F AL 
| FACTORAGE; the Wages 
that a Factor has. 

FAGGOT OF STEEL ; is 120 
pound weight, 5 
FALD AGE; this is à privi- 
lege which many Lords anciently 
retained to themſelves, of ſetting 
up Sheep-folds, or Pens, in any 
| Fields, without their Mannors, the 
betrer to manure them; and this 
not only with their own, but with 
their Tenants Sheep, which is cal- 
led Sectafalde. This Faldage, in 
ſome places, is call'd, a Fold-courſe, 
Or Free-fold. 1 | 


| 


3 


| Weakneſs, the Horſe being poor- 
ly fed, or by ſome Cold, which 
occaſions a Scowring and Flux of 
Blood; againſt which, among o- 


1. Take Garden-· Creſſes, and hav- 


Hand; and then ſtrew the Pow- 
der thereon; after that, lay a lit- 


with the Powder of Cummin, 2, 
Orhers take white Salt, made into 


_ | fine Powder, which they ſtrew a 
little upon the Gut; then take a 


piece of Zard, and having firſt 
boyl'd Maltow-leaves till they be 
ſoft, let them be beaten well with 
the Lard, then made up like unto 
a Suppoſitary, and apply it to the 
place once a day, till it be whole. 
3. Some burn a ſmall Faggot, 
made of the green Boughs of a 


Fundament is waſhed with water, 
ſtrew ſome of the fineſt of them 
upon it, and put it up into its 
place again, with your warm Hand; 


his hinder Legs, to his Surcingle, 
pretty ſtreighr, and ic will knit 
8 IS DD y N 


FALLING of the Fundament; 
comes ſeveral ways, either by 


ther things that are preſcrib'd, 


ing dryed them to Powder, put 
| up the Fundament with your 


| tle Honey on; and again, ſtrew 
| more of the Powder, mixing ther- 


Willow- tree, in ſome clean place, 
to Aſnes; and after the Horſe his 


then tye down his Tail between 
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very ſtrong again. 4. White Pep. 
per that has been beaten and ſear- 
ced very fine, being ſtre wed ther- 
on, and uſed as the other, is alſo 
very good. 5. Bcat fix drams of 
Salt of Lead with halt a pint of 
Goats-milk, or (tor want ot that) 
of Cows-milk, till they be well in. 
corporated ; you muſt firſt bear 
the Salt of Lead in a Mortar, and 
pour on the Milk by degrees, beat. 


ing and mixing them together all | 


the while, till they be reduced to 
the thickneſs of a Liquid Oyntment. 
Sometimes the Salt of Lead im- 
bibes a larger quantity of Milk, 


than at other times; and there- | 


Fore you muſt pour into the Mor- 
tar, only what is ſufficient to bring 
it into the foremention d Form. 
Pur a Tent in the Hndument dipt 
in this Oyntment, and anoint all 
the part with it, repeating the 
Application from time to time. 
It is to be obſerv'd, that when 
the Filling of the Fundament is oc- 
caſioned by the cutting off of the 
Tail, and accompany'd with a 


great Swelling, the Horſe is in a 


very dangerous Condition; for its 
always almoſt a ſign of a Gangrene 
in the Tail, that ſpreads towards 
the Back; and therefore after a 
ſucceſsleſs trial of this Remedy, 
you may give him over for loſt. 
6. Take Powder of burnt Oyſter- 
bells two ounces, the middle Bark 
of an Aſb-tree, treſh and green, 
four ounces; good Honey a quar- 
ter of a pound, and half a pound 
of the Leaven d Dough ct a Rye- 
loaf, ready to be put into the 
Oven; beat the 4ſh-bark, and in- 
corporate it with the reſt of the 
Ingredients, without hear, to the 
conſiſtence of a Poultis, which 
muſt be apply'd cold to the Fun- 


dament, and the Application re- 


newed every twelve Hours; if 


you cannot procure the Cree barł, | theſe figus: When they are bal 


| 
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you may take the diy, diminiſhin, 


the Doſe to two ounces, and hey. 
it to Powder. Galen's Cooling Ce. 
rate, Album Rhaſir, and ſome «. 
ther Galenical Remedies, may be 
| ſometimes uſeful in this cafe; bi. 
inferiour to the other in efficacy 
It happens not untrequently, thi; 
the Diſtemper continues obſtingee. 
ly, after a fruitleſs tryal of 4 
theſe Applications. In this cite 
as ſoon as the Inflammation and 
great Heat are remov'd, you nu 
cut off the part of the Hund ure, 
that hangs out, with a ſharp Knite 
heated red hot, to prevent a klux 
ot Blood. Sometimes the Fm; 
ment ſhrinks into 1ts place, it the 
Horſe be ſuffer d to reſt aur 
half an hour; but halt falls or 
again, if you make him Troc thir- 
ty Paces, which is a ſigu ot a 
Eiſtula; and therefore you muſt 
take hold of it when it talls our, 
and tying a ſtrong Packthread a 
bout it, cut it quite off with a re 
hot Knife; you muſt atterward; 
| anoint the Wound every day wit! 
Album-Rhafis, till the Scurt tall, 
and then rub the Fleth with Sie 
catiuum Rubrum, 
_ FALLING-BVILyz is abi 
_ eaſe ſeldom ſeen in Horſe, bein; 
no other than the Falling-fichne/s, 
proceeding trom ill Blood, and 
cold thin Phlegm, gathered toye- 
ther in the fore-part of the Head, 
between the Panicle and the Brain, 
which being diſperſed over the 
whole Brain, ſuddenly cauſes tle 
Beaſt to fall, and bereaves him 0! 
all Senſe for a time. It's more 
ſubject to Spaniſh, Italian, 
and French Horſes, than to Eng 
lifh. Some are of opinion. that 
at a certain Courſe of the Mocn, 
Horſes, and other Beaſts, many 
times do fall and dye for a tine 
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as well as Men: It's known by 
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ins, their Bodies will quiver and 
—5 and their Mouths foam; 
and when tis thought they are 
Ding, they will ſuddenly riſe up 
and fall to their Meat: And whe- 
ther they will fall often or not, 
may be known, by putting your 
Fingers to the griſtle of thetr No- 
grils; and if it feel cool, he will 
have moſt of it; and if it be 
warm, he will ſeldom fall. 

* © To Cure this Diſtemper, 1. Take 


the Neck, and four or five days 
* after, Let him Blood in the Tem- 
ple-Veins, and on his Eye. Veins; 
then anoint the Body all over 
| with a comfortable Friction; but 
the Head and Ears muſt be bathed 
wich Oy! de Bay, liquid Pitch, and 
| Tar mixed together, and put ſome 
cot it into his Ears; then make 
| lima Canvas Cap or Biggin, quilt- 
ted with Wool, to keep his Head 
warm; and give him a Purging 
or Scouring. But if the Diſeaſe 
cantinue ſtill, then pierce the Skin 
ok his Forchead with an hot Iron 
un divers places, and then anoint 
it with ſweer Butter; for thereby 
you ſhall draw out the groſs Hu- 
mours that do oppreſs the Brain; 
and keep him warm in the Stable 
during the time of his Phyſicking. 
| 2, Others preſcribe a Spoontul of 


grows upon the Apple-tree, which 


be given him in half a pint of 
Canary, and ſo keep him warm. 
FALLOW- GROUND; is 
Ground not of a long time bro- 
ken up with the Plough ; Ground 
unbroken up; and Fallowing is 
the firſt Ploughing for Barley, as 
Stirring is the ſecond Ploughing 
tor Barley, and Sowing the third 
Ploughing for Barley, and the Sow- 
Ing” ir juſt upon the Plough- 


| 5 


a pretty quantity of Blood from 


dhe Powder of dryed Miſlletoe, that 


| is ſhaped much like Tuy-leaves, to | 


LT" 
— 
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| FALSEQUARTER,; is 2 

Ritt, Crack, or Chink, on the out- 
ſide, but moſt commonly on the 
inſide of an Horſe's Hoof, which 
is an unſound quarter, ſeeming 
like a piece put therein, and not 
all of one intire piece. It comes 
ſometimes by ill ſhooing and par- 
ing; ſometimes by gravelling, or 
a prick with a Nail or Stub, which 
will make him halt, and wateriſh 
Blood will ifſue out of the Chink 
or Rift. The manner of Cure, 
is to take off the Shoe, and to 
take away ſo much of the Hoof 
on that ſide the Sorrance is, that 
when the Shoe is fer on again, 
the chink may be wholy uncover- 


ed; which Chink muſt be open'd 


to the quick with a Drawing-Iron, 
and the Ritr filled with a rowl of 


| Hurds dipt in an Oyntment made 


of Turpentine; Hax, and Sheep- 
ſewet, of each alike, melted toge- 


ther; this muſt be renewed once 


a day, till it be whole; and thus 


the Rift being cloſed on the top 


| with this Oyntment, draw the 
place betwixt the Hoof and the 


Hair with, an hor Iron overthwart 


that place, which will make it 
grow and ſhoot downwards; and 
ride him with no other Shce, till 
his Foot be hardned, and become 
{ ſound. | | 
FAN; is an Inſtrument, which 
by its motion artificially cauſes 
Wind, being uſeful in the Win- 
| nowing of Corn. 5 
FARCIN, or FASHIONS is a 
creeping Ulcer, and the moſt 
loarhſome, ſtinking, and filrhy 


Diſeaſe that can befal an Horſe ; 


proceeding firft of corrupt Blood 


engendred in the Body, by oyer- 
hears and colds; which begins 


firſt with hard Knots and Puſtles, 
that at laſt by ſpreading and di- 
laring it ſelf, will over- run the 


| 


Beaſt s whole Body: But it com- 
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monly begins in a Vein, or near 


ſome Maſter-Vein, that feeds and 
nouriſhes the Diſeaſe. Sometimes 
it comes by Spur-galling with ruſty 
Spurs, Snaffle, Bit, or the like 
as alſo by the Biting of ſome other 


Horſe infected with the ſaid Dif- 


caſe; or if ir be in the Leg, it 
may come by one's Legs interter- 
ring with the other, and many 0- 
ther . 

There are a great many things 
preſcribed for the Cure of this 
Diſtemper. 1. Atter the Horſe 
is Blooded well, for an outward 
Application, they take the f 
Bay and Euphorbium mixed toge- 


ther, and anoint the Knots there- 


with; or bath the place with the 


Stale of an Ox or Cow, and with 


an Herb call'd Lyons-foot, boyled 
together; or Tallow and Horſe 
dung melted togetier; or burn 
the Knors with an hor Iron; or 
waſh the Sore with Salt, Vinegar, 
Allum, Verdigreaſe, green Copperas, 


and Gunpowder, boyl'd together in 
_ Chamber-lye ; or a penyworth of 


Tar, two of white Mercury, and 
two handsful of Pigeons-dung,made 
Into a Salve to anoint them with, 
does it. Soot, Bay-Salt, Soap, &c. 
are alſo good. 


fore parts of the Horſe, take two 
ounces of Arſnick, put it into a 


piece of new Cloth, and bind it 


up with a piece of new Packthred, 
and faſten it unto his Main; bur 
if in his hinder parts, as well as 
the other, then hang it upon his 
Tail; and the more you ride and 
exerciſe him, the better; and tho 
the common way is to keep him 


with a ſpare Diet, yet it's an Er- 
ror, and ſhould be otherwiſe. 3. 


Upon the firſt. appearance of it, 


and before it begins to be raw, 


take Chamber-lye, Soot, and Bay- 
Salt, boyled very well together; 


2. But more par- 
ticularly: If the Farcin be in the 


ä — 


him as you do a ſick Horſe: It 


FAR 


then at night waſh the place in 
fected with a Rag upon the cr 
ot a Stick, very hot, but nc: 5, 
hot as tO ſcald away tne Hair: 
then in the Morning ano; | 
with Tor and Block-ſ9., bovle 
together pretty hot, and repent i 
tour or five times. 4. To Cite 
him at twice taking, it's propcsd 
to take the inner Kind of Elde 
the inner Rind of the Walnat-try 
and the ſame of the Barber hes 
an equal quantity, and not abc 
an handful in all; which boy] 


in a quart of ſtrong Beer a lite 


while, then take cut the Burk; 


ö 
and add thereto the Powder f 


Turmerick, Fengreeb, and two Nur- 
galls beaten to Powder, with the 
Powder of Grains of Paradis, 4- 
bout an ounce of all of then, 
which boyl in the ſame Beer 
abour as long as before ; then 
{weeren it with Tyeacle, and give 
it him lukewarm in the Nornins! 
Faſting, and let him faſt two or 
three hours after it; and order 


you put into it a little handful ct 
Stoneorep, it will be the better: 
The Buds of the Farcy mult be 
waſhed Morning and Night witha 
Water made of green (of per, 
boyled a little while in a quart o 
Chamber-lye ; into which, betote 
boyling, you muſt put in à good 
quantity of Salt or Brine. 5. The 
following the Receipr for outward 
Application only, muſt not be 
omicted, becauſe it will Cure 19 
ny the Buds of it, but any foul 
Scah, Leprofie, or Mange, . 
After you have let the Horte 
Blood, take three pints of © & 
Urine, and a pint of Vinegar, © 
Verjuice, to which put half av und 
of the ſtrongeſt Stalks of T obaccc 
you can get, but let them be fill 
bruiſed and laid aſtecp in the 
Urine all night before they 4 
| N boyled | 


FAT 

which will certainly do ir; and 
when this Drink is given him, you | 
may if you will Blood him with — 
the end of your Cornet in the fur- x9 
row or the top of his Mouth. 

FARCIN, or that call'd Ma- 
ter-Furcin; comes to a Horſe by 5 
his Feed ing upon low, watery _ 
Grounds, and in Pits or Holes, " 


FAR a 

boyled; when you have ſo done, 
| — it over the Fire, and put ther- 
to an ounce of the Flower of Brim- 
fone, and boyl them all rogecher 
till chey come to a quart; then 
ſtrain forth che Liquor from the 
Stalks, and anoint the infected 
places there wich, till it be well. 
5. But to cure this Diſtemper 


when tis in the Head, after Bleed- 
ing, bruiſe ſo much Houſlezk and 
| Hemlock as will contain 2 Spoons- 
ful of the Juice of each of them, 
| ind add thereto two Spoonsful of 
Halletoy/, and fill each of the 


horſe's Ears full of it, leavinz 


only fo much room as you may 
put Wool or Flax upon it, to 
| keep it in the better; then ſttitch 
| up his Ears for 24 Hours, when 
| you may take out the Stuf. 7. 
| And laſtly, There is a Drink pre 
| (crib'd tor the cure ef the meſt 


| take the inner Rind of the Ras- 
e Mree, Herb-grace, Sage, Worm- 
wood, Fennel, Lung-wort, of each 
an handful, chopped ſmall, Anni- 
ſeeds, Turbick, Tur merich, and of 
Ariſtolochia and Otunda, about two 
ounces of all of them beaten to 
| Powder ; ler the Herbs be boyl'd 
pretty well in two quarts of ſmall 
beer to one quart ; then ſtrain it 
forth, and put your Powders to 


it: It muſt be given him cold; 


but the Horſe muſt be kept ſparing 
of Meat all Night, blooded in the 
Morning on both ſides the Neck; 
and when it's given him, Ride 
bim well after; give him white 
Water for Drink, but once a day, 
ad that lukewarm; let him be 
kept in the Houſe with very d 

Neat during the Cure; exerciſe 
um pretty much; plounce him 
ad waſh him often; let him reſt 
three or four days after his firſt 
Drink; then give him a ſecond, 


| malignant Farcy, iu this manner; 


ud if not then Cured, a third, 


where the Graſs grows above Wa- 


ter, who in picking out the Graſs, 
licks up the Water therewith, and 
this will cauſe Horſes ſometimes 
to Swell under the Belly and 
Chops, which when it comes to 
be pricked with an hot Iron, bent 
back again about the length of 2 
Flem, there will iſſue therefrom 
abundance of yellow, grey, and 
oyly Water: But particularly, the 
uſual and common way of curing 
it, is to take a long and ſmall [rop- 
Rod, as before, heated red hot in 
the Fire, wherewith they ſtrike 

the ſwell'd places; and when the 
Matter is out, they waſh them 
(that they may be kept from 
Wrankling, and to take out the 
Fire) with Chamber-lye and Salt, 
and ſome Powder of Bcle-4rmoniac 
mixed amongſt it, as hot as may be 


endur'd, for three or four times. 


FARDING-LAND, or Farundale 
F Land; is the fourth pait of an 
Acre. 

FARM; See Ferm. | 

FATHOM OF WOOD, is 
a parcel of Wood ſet out, fix 
whereof make a Charcoal-Fire, 

FATNING A HORSE; there 
are a multitude of things preſcri- 
bed to this end; bur theſe are ex- 


| perimented to be the beſt; firſt 


take of Elicampane, Cumminſeed, 
Tamerichs, Anniſeed, cf each two 
ounces, a handful of Gyroundfe!, 
all which boyl very well with 
three Heads of Garlick, cleanſed 
and ſtamped in a gallon of ſtrong . 
Ale; then ſtrain it well, and give 
1 | "”. he 
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FAT - 
the Horſe a quart lukewarm in tlie 
Morning ; then ride him till he 
be warm, and fer him up hot; 
continue this for four or five Mor- 
nings; then turn him to Grafs, 
il it be a ſutable time of the Lear; 
but if otherwiſe, keep him with- 
in; and over and beſides the ſaid 
Drink, take the fine Powder of 
Elicampane, and the ſame quantity 
of Cum minſeeds Powder, and every 
time you give him Provender; take 
half an ounce of this Powder, 
and ſprinkle it by little and little 
into it, for fear he ſhould nauſe- 
ate it, until it be quite eaten up. 
2, Another way, is to give him 
three Mornings together a pint of 
fivect Wine, and two Spoonsful 
of Diapente brewed together, for 
that will take away all Infection 
and Sickneſs in the inward parts; 
then feed him with Provender at 
icaſt four times a day, viz, After 
his Water in the Morning, after 
his Water in the Evening, and 
at nine of the Clock at Night; 
and if you find that he eat not 
his Provender well, then to change 
it to another, and to let him have 
moſt of that Food he loves beſt. 
3. Let your Horſe Blood, then put 
half a Buſhel of coarſe Barley meal 
into a pailful of Warer, ſtirring it 
About for a conſiderable ſpace of 
time; then let it ſtand till it fall 
_ to the bottom, and pour out the 
Water into another Pail, for the 
Horſes ordinary and only Drink; 
and make him eat the Meat that 
remains at the bottom of the Pail, 
thrice every day, Morning, Noon, 
and Night; if he refuſe or ſeem 
_ unwilling to eat the Meal alone, 
mix it with a little Bran; the 


next day, leſſen the quantity ot 


Bran, and at laſt give him none at 


all; for it ſerves only to accuſtom | 


im to eat of the Meal; or in- 


4 
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AT 
ſmall quantity of Oats with the 
Meal, and diminiſh it by degree; 
as betore, It 1s to be obſery' 
that the Barly muſt be ground e. 
very day, as you uſe it; for jr 
_—_ grows ſowre, after which 
the Horſe will not taſte it. There 
are few Horſes that may not be 
Fatten d by keeping them to this 
Diet for the ſpace of twenty da;; 
Barley ground after this manner, 
purges the Horſe, and cools it; 
inward parts; but the greateſt et. 
ficacy lies in the Water that i; 
impregnated with the moſt nou. 
riſhing and uſetul Subſtance gt 
the Meal. When you perceiye 

our Horſe to theive and gro 
uſty, you may take him off trom 
his Diet by degrees, giving him at 
firſt Oats once, and Barley- meal 
twice a day; then Oats twice, and 
the Meal once, till your Horſe be 
perfectly weaned. In the mean 
time, you may give him Hay, and 
good Straw alſo if you pleaſe; 
but you muſt not Ride him, only 
Walk him. ſofcly about half an 
hour in the middle of the day. 
After your Horſe has eaten Bur- 
ley Meal eight days, give him the 
following Purgative, if you find 
he ſtands in need of it : Take of 
the fineſt Al/oes an ounce and an 
half, Agaric, and Roots of Flowei- 
de- luce of Horentęꝰ, of cach an 
ounce, beat all three to Powder, 
and mix them with a quart of 
Milk warm as it comes from the 
Cow, if you can procure it, keep- 
ing your Horſe Bridled fix hours 
before, and four hours after che 
taking of it, without diſcontinu- 
ing his uſual Dier; This Purgs- 
tion will operate effectually, ſince 
the Humours are already prepar d, 
and the Body moiſtned and cool'd; 
and therefore the Medicine will 
not occaſion any diſorder, or heat, 


»® 
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© After the Operation of the Pur- 
| E is quite ceaſed, you muſt 
5 


cep your Horſe eight days lon- 
ger to the Diet, as before. If 
Horſes of value, that are full of 


Nlettle, and of a hot and dry 


Conſtitution, were kept to this 


ict for a convenient ſpace of 
time once every Year, it would 


infallibly preſerve them from ſe- 


veral Diſtempers ; and it is eſpe- 
© cially uſeſul at the end of a Cam 
paign, or after a long Journey; 
it your Horſe loſe his Appetite 


when he begins to eat the Meal, 


(as it happens not unfrequently) 


you may tye 4 Chewing-Ball to his 


ir, renewing it ſo often, till he 


begin to Feed heartily on the 


Barley; for theſe Balls not only 
reſtore loſt Appetite, but purifie 
the Blood, prevent Diſeaſes, and 
contribute to rhe Fatning of the 


- Horſe. | | 
FATNING OF SWINE, See 


| Swine, ng 5 
FAT S; to prepare them, that 


they may be in à readineſs upon 
emergent occaſions, take the freſh- 
eſt of any of them; then take out 


the little Veins and Fibres, and 


© ſeparate your Fut from the Skin; 
iter waſh it with clean Water, 
till it be treed from Blood; then 
mix it very ſmall, or bruiſe it, 
and put it into a double Veſſel 
to melt; then ſtrain it into clean 


| Water, and having remained there 
till it becomes cold, drain the 
Water from it, and keep it in an 
| carthen glaſs Por, in a cool place, 
cho not too moiſt, and it will 
keep good for a Twelve- month. 


But HDgs-lard is no ways to be 
yellow, 


kept from growing rank 
and offenſive to 0 Smell, bur by 
melting it while it is freſh, and 
| — immediately to put it up in 
1 aſs· bottles, and ſo keep it cloſe 
topped, J if ic were che belt re 
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ctify' d Spirit of Wine, for the Air 


preſently corrupts it. 
FAUG H-GROUNG ; Ground 


| lying Faugb, is to let it lye a year 


or more unplowed. 
FAULCONER, or Oftrager; 
every Body know the Office of 
this Perſon; but the neceſſary 
Rules and Obſervations he ought 
to follow, are ſomewhat particu» 
lar, and are therefore here inſer- 
ted. His Buſineſs then ſhould be 
to conſult and confider the q 
liry and mettle of his Hawks, and 
to know which of them he ſhall 
fly with early, and which late, 


he muſt alſo be fond of his Hawk, 
patient and cleanly in keeping 


her from Lice, Nits, and the like 
Vermine, and rather keep them 


high and full of Fleſh, than poor 


and low, which makes them ſub- 
ject to divers Infirmities. : 
Every Night after flying, he 
ſhould give his Hawk Calling, 
ſometimes Plumage , ſometimes 
pellets of Cotton, and otherwhile 
Phyſick, as he finds them Diſeas dz 
he muſt alſo every Evening make 
the place clean under her Perch, 
that by her Caſting, he may know 
ſhe wants Sc-uring upwards or 


| downwards; neither let him for- 


get every Evening to Water his 
Hawks, except ſuch days wherein 
ſhe hath bathed, after which at 
nighr ſhe ſhould be pur into a 
warm Room, or a Perch with a 
Candle burning by her, where the 
muſt ſir unhooded if ſne be not 
Rammage, that ſo ſhe may prune 
and pick her ſelf, and rejoice by 
enoyling herſelf after bathing; 
and in the morning he ought to 
Weather her, and let her Caſt, it 
ſhe has not done it already, keep- 

ing her ſtill Hooded till he carry 


| her into the Field. Further in 


Feeding her, he muſt have a care 
he do not Feed her with two ſorts 
„„ 


FAU 
of Meats ar a time, and what is 
given her ſhould be very ſweet. 

If he has occaſion to go abroad, 
he muſt be careful that he do not 
Perch his Hawk too high fromthe 
Ground, for fear of bating and 
hanging by the heels, whereby 
ſhe may ſpoil herſelf, but he 
ſhould carry Mummy in Powder 
with other Medicines with him 
into the Field, where ſhe frequent- 
ly meets with many Accidents : 
Neither is he to forget to carry 
with him any of his Hawking- 
Implements. Laſtly, he muft 
be skilful to make his Lures, Hoods 
of all forts, Jeſſes, Bewets, and 
other neceſſary Furniture. Nei- 
ther ought he to be without his 
Coping- Irons, to Cope his Hawks 
Beak if it be over- grown, and to 
Cope his Pounces and Talons, as 
there ſhall be occaſion : Nor ſhould 
his Cauterizing-Irons be wanting 
to him. 

_ FAULCON, or Faulcon-Gen- 
tle; is ſo call'd, from her fami- 
liar courteous diſpoſition; but is 
withal, valiant, ſtrong, and ber- 
ter able to endure any fort of 
Weather than any other Hawk: 
In the choiſe of one, obſerve that 
ſhe have wide Nares, high and 
large Eye-lids, a great black Eye, 
a round Head, ſomewhat full on 
the top, a ſhort thick azure Beak, 
and indifferent high Neck, curl'd 
_ Feathers under the clap of the 
Eeak, a good large and round 
tleſhy Breaſt; ſhe muſt be alſo, 
ſtrong, hard, ſtiff-banded, broad 
 ſhoulder'd, having flender Sails, full 
Sides, long and great Thighs, 
ſtrong and ſhort Arms, large Feet, 
with the ſear of the Foot ſoft and 
blewiſh, black Pounces,longWings, 
and croſſing the Train, which 
muſt be ſhort and very pliable. 
As for her natural inclination, ſhe 


loves to fly the Hern every way, 


againſt her Eyes, deep, 


FAU 
either from her Wings to its 
Down-Come, or from the Fit 
and atorchand, and is moſt c. 
cellent at the Brook or River, . 
ſpecially at large Fowl, as the 
Shovler, Wild Gooſe, Oc. and 
it ſhe be an Eyeſe, you may ven. 
ture her at the Crane, otherwit 
ſhe will not be hardy and bold: 
And, indeed, it may be taken to; 
a general obſervation, that Hay; 
prove more Valiant or Coward, 
according as they are firſt Quar- 


| ry'd ; and if you take them our of 


the Eyrie before they are fully 
ſummed and hard penned ; tl: 
Wings muſt never be expctted i 
grow to perfection, but their Less 
will be apt to wear crooked, and 
their Train, long Feathers, and 
Flags become alſo full of taints, 
When you take a F.u'c, ycu 
muſt ſeel her in fuch a manner, 
that as the feeling flakens, ſhe may 


be able to fee what Provifien 15 


ſtreight before her, which ih: We 
will better do fo than any other WW 
way; and be ſure you feel her We 
not too hard: One alſo that 5 
newly taken, ought to have all ne 
Furniture, fuch as new Jeſſes ct 
good Leather, Mailed Leaſes, with 
Buttons at the end, and new be. 
wets. You muſt have a mil 
round Stick likewiſe hanging in? 
String, with which you mult fie. 
quently ſtroke your Hawk; and 
the oftner tis done, the ſocfet 
and better you will man her. Ste 
may have two good Bells, that ſ 
ſhe may the better be either 
found or heard when ſhe ſtirs or 
ſcrareth. Her Hood fhould be 
well-faſhion'd, rais'd and boſted 
and yet 
ſtreight enough beneath, that it 
may the better faſten about her 
Head, without hurting her; al 
her Beak and Talons muſt be 
lictle coped; but not fo near me 
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TAR - Fill 
rake them bleed. Her Food rec! 


tec d, miun d, and made edzer 
muſt he 800d and warm, twice or } and it a dr you may venture to 
thrice a day „till ſhe be full gorg- ed her on the Lure, 


cd, and nut com "ſt either of Oh , ul three ching are to he conſi- 
geons, Larks, or other live Birds, det d before your Lure be ſfiew id 
and that becaule you maſt bre: i het. 1. That ſhe be bold and ta- 
her by degrees off from her ac- | mi far i in Company, and * afraid 
cuſtoin'd Feeding. of Dogs and Horſes. Sharp- 

When \ 7 gu feed her, you muſt ſet ind Hungry, r 5 the 


Vhoop and Lure, as you do by 1 | Hour of Me rning and Evening 
Hawk, that ſhe may know where | when you will Lure her. 3, Clean 
you wil! g ve her Meat; unhocd wichin, and rhe Lure well pgar- 
fer gently, giving. her two or | nith'd with Mear on both fidcs 5 
three Bits, and puting her Hood [and you miſt abſcond your ſelt 
on again, we her as much m "IC, ah zen you i tend to give her the 
1nd be (tre the be cloſe Secled ; [leygrh of a leaſe; ſhe muſt be un- 
and after three or four days le of: hooded, and have a bit or two 
fen 155 Diet, Ar going to Bed, given her on the Lure, as fhe fits 
ſet her on ſome Perch. by Y du, „ on your F. \{t ; then take the Lure 
that you may awaken her of from her, and ſo hide it that ſhe 
che Night, continuing to do 72 may nou {ce it; and when ſhe is 
al the grow tame and geatle ; i nat. ed, Caſt the Lure 10 near 
nd wv hen the beging to feed ea- her, that ſhe may catch it within 
gerly, then give her Sheeps Heart; the length of her leaſe; and when 
and now vou may begin to un. ſhe harh ſe 12 d it, uſe your Voice 
hood her by dav, but it matt be as Faulconcrs do, and tecd het 
"ur rom Company, Feedin her, upon the Lure on the Ground, 
Hood her again, and Fe: 2 with the Heart and warm Thigh 
= as before; but rake care YOU. of a pullek; ; and having 10 Lur d 
right her not with any thing her, in the Evening give her but 
when you unhood her; and if ; a. little Meat; and It this Lurins 
you can, reclaim her without o- be ſo timely, that you may give 
verw. rehing, She muſt be born her Plumage and 4 juck ot 4 
continually on the Fit, till ſne be ſoint next morning on your Fiſt ; 
throushly es and caule her het he has Cat” and Gle: med, 
to beg in Company. For two | give NY a litele beac hing ot Warm 
or three days give herwail'd Meat, | Me: it, at bout Noon tye a Creance 
and then Plumaz Ze, according as co her eg 80 into the Field, 
you eftcem her foul with; in ; it | and give her à bit or two upon 
the Caſt, Hood her again, and | the l. are, and unſcize her; and 
give her nothing till ſhe Gleam if you find fhe 15 ſharp— fer, and 
after her Caſting; bur when the | hath caverly ſeiz d on the Luxe, 
has Gleamed and Caſted, give her | then give her tome one to hold; 
1 lictle of hot Meat in Com- to let her off to tlie Lure, then 
pany, and towards Evening, let unwind che Creance, and draiv 
her Plume a Hens Wing in Com- | it after you a good way; and let 
pany alſo; cleance the Feathers 
of her Caſting it foul and ſlimy, | Riglit-hand on the Tailch of het 


2 —- oo 


clean within, give her gentle Hood ready to unhood lier, as 
Caſtings; and when ſhe is well ſoon az you begin to Laure, to 
3 


v hich 


him who holds the Bird, hold his 


CY 


* 
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which if ſhe come well, and 
itoop roundly upon it, and cager- 
ly ſeize it, then let her cat two 
or three bits thereon; then un- 
feize,and take her off the Lure, and 
deliver her again to him that held 
her, and going farther off the 
T ure, feeding her as before, and 
fo daily futher and further off 
with the Lure: Atrer which you 
may Lure her in Company, but 
atright her not; and having uſed 
her to the Lure on Foot, do it 
alſo on Horſchick, which may be 
ſooner accompliſh'd, by cauting 
Horſemen to be about you when 
you Lure her on Foot: Tis alſo 
fooner done, by rewarding her 
upon the Lure on Horſeback a- 
mons Heortemen ; and when the 
has grown familiar this way, ler 
ſomebody a-toot hold the Hawk, 
and he that is a Horſeback muſt 
call and caſt the Lure about his 
Head, and the holder take off the 
Hood by the Taficl, and if ſhe 
ſeize eagerly on the Lure, with- 
out fcar f Man or Horſe, then 
take off the Creance, and Lure 
at a greater diſtance : And if you 
would have her love Dogs as well 
as the Lure, call Dogs when you 
ive her Plumage. See  Bath- 
ing, Enſeaming, &c. of a Faul- 
con. . | 

FAW N; by this Name a Buck 
o Doe are call'd in the firſt Year 
of their Age. 

EAT H ERFEAU-DOUBLE, 
Partheniilim, Flo e, Pleno; it's like 
the ſingle, only the Flowers are 
thick and double, being white 
and ſome v hat yellow in the mid- 

dle: It's increas'd by flips that run 
to flower in Atzuft. | 

FEAVER; 1s an unnatural 
and immoderrte Heat, proceeding : 
firſt from the Heart, and ſprezd- 
ing it ſelf through all the Arte- 
ries and Veins ot the Body, ſtop⸗ 


— — —— — 


| he drink but little. 
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| ping all the natural Motions they. 


of, whereof there be ſeveral forts, 
as Quotidian, Tertian, Quartan, and 
Peſtilential, being all of the ſame 
nature, tho ſome are more ma— 
lignant, only the Hedich is of a 
far different nature, as well as the 
Peſſilenti:l. Now this Diſtemper 
in Horſes comes by hard Labour 
or Exerciſe, as of too much Tri 
velling, and eſpecially in hot Mea. 
ther; and ſometimes by tlic d. 
tream heat of the Sun; as ally 
extremity of Cold: Now and tien 
its bred of crude cr raw Digcſtin, 
which happen by an overgreccy 
eating of hich Corn as was nur 
throughly dryed nor clcanic(: 
And the Diſtemper diſcovers :r 
ſelf, when the Horſe doth cun- 
tinually hold down his Head, ard 
is not able to lift it up; his Eyes 
are ſo ſwell'd that he cannot calt- 
ly open them for Matrerattve- 
ſtuf, and he will fall away in his 
Fleſh, his Lips and - ail his Body 
is laſh and tecble, his Stancs han 
down, he will covet much to! 
down, and often to rife 2zan, 
If his Ague comes with a cold it, 
he will ſhake and quiver, and 
when that is over, he will burn; 
his Breath will be hor, and wil 
fail, his Flauks beat, and he! 
reel as he goes; he will covet 
much co drink, and continually 
keep his Mouth in the Water, th 


I 
) 
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To cure this Diſtemper, 1. Tale 
either the Oy! of Vitrill, or ot Sl. 
phur, or of the Spirit of Salt, and 
pur rhercro a quart of Hr be", 
and give from fitty to an hundred 
Drops thereof to Eim to drin 6 
very morning, till you find his 
Fever abate; but have a care you 
do not touch your Linnen ( 
Woolen with them, for they wil! 
ſoon eat them full cf holes: O. 
the three, the Sa7y Spirit 15 pf 
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of Diapente, Bay-veri es, and SE 
Pepper. halt an Qunce of cach, 8 
much of the flat Shel of an Oy- 
ſtor burut and beaten to Puder . 
half an ounce Die/cordium, being 
all put together into a quart of 
ſtrong Beer, muſt be given him 
Jukeiwarm, when you find him to 
want it, and order him with 
Vitewine and Hon to preſerve 
bis Stymach, and a Cordial of 
brown hoafhold Bread boyl'd in 
Beer, and ſiveeten'd alto with 
Mey, which Drink will cauie 
him to Slecp and Sweat, ec. but 
it vou find it docs not, then 
give ſo much Powder of Pp 
peyſsec as will lye upon a Six- 
pence in two Horns full of ſmall 
Boer, one at each Noſtril; or for 
want thereof, a Spoonful of white 
Pf er, Which will cauſe 
him to ſleep ſoundly. 

This ſame Diſtemper is alſo in- 
cident to Hogs; the ſigns where- 
of are, that they hang down their 
Heads, or bear it aſide; or when 
in Feeding and Paſturing, they 
ſuddenly run, and ſuddenly reſt 
a-11n, and fo fall on the Ground 
a i they wereaſtoniſhed and gid- 
dy; oblervation therefore muſt 
be made which ſide he holds up 
or hanzs. the head on, ſo that you 
let him Blood on the Ear on the 
other tide, and you open the grea- 
teſt Vein under his Tail two Fin- 
ders from the Rump or Butrock ; 
firit it ſhould be chafed or beaten 


with ſome Wand or Twig, to the 


end it may bleed the better: Then 
the Inſicion, after Blood is drawn 
do begin ro ſwell, you ſhall cloſe 
together, by binding about the 


Tail the Bark of a Willow or Elm; 


atrer which he muſt be kept in 
the Houle a day or two, and have 
warm Water mixed with a pound 
r Bariey-mea!; to drink: 


zaviſcable to be ulcc. 2. An ounce 


- 


and he'll do well. 


7 


| 


| 
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Neicher are larger Beaſts ex- 
empted theretrom, ſuch as Oxen, 
Cows, Oe. which befals them in 
the hear of Summer, by Driving; 
or hard Labcur, or by drinking 
cod Water when they are exceed- 
ing hot; which cauſes a ſhaking 
in them at firſt, and then this Di- 
ſtemper: The ens whereof are, 
That rhe Beaſt will be very hea- 
vy in the ficad, have his Eycs 
wollen, and stream heat in his 
Body, and his Hair will ſtand of a 
ſweat on his Bick. To Cure it, 1, 
Cur the beſt Grafs, and give him 
ſome Lettice among to it to cool 
his Body; then nes morning let 
him Blaod in the Neck- Vein, and 
give him the Juice of Purflain 
blended, with Gum Dragon, An- 
niſceds, and the Powder of Da- 
mask-Roſes, into which put a 
quart of ſtrong Ale, making ir 
{iveet with Honey; then blend all 
together, and give it him three 
mornings after one another to 
drink luke warm, keep him warm, 
2. Another 
good Receipt for this Diſtemper 
either in Winter cr Summer, 15 
to Let him Blood firſt, and then 
give him Drink of a quart of 
Ale, four Roots of Plantain, with 
two Spoonstul of the beſt London 
Treacl:, and let his Meat be alſo 


ſprinkled with Water. | 


The harmlcfs Sheep is alfo lia- 
ble to this burning Evil; and firſt 
when you find any of them Sick, 
change their Paſture, and ſeparate 


them from the reſt; bur care 


muſt be had to underſtand trom 
whence the Diſtemper proceeds : 
If from Cold, drive them to ſhel- 


ter; if ſrom Heat, iced them in | 
ſhady cool places; then take Pul- 


the 


col-Royal, ſtamp it, and ook 
t Water 


Juice with half a pint © 


and Vinegar, and give it with au 


Horn luke warm. 1 
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FEAVERS-PUTRID, this pour the Water into a Pail, and 


kind of Fever commonly arracks. after the 


youns H. {cs eſpeci 
who are vigercus and of a flender | 
make. It may 1105 be known 
by theſe f1:ns: He hangs dosen 
his Head as if Sy * ere > qui ite ſtu- 
pid; is hardly able keep [115 
Eyes open, and reels as lie bes, 
by realen of the aſcent ci Va- 
Pours to the Eran; his Tongue 
and Roof cf his Mouth are - blac- 


kiſn, roveh and dry; there is a 
gu. at heat over all his Body; his 
Exes arc red, Ai Pen h ins rt and 
ſhirp, and his Flanks beat vio- 
lently. 
ter him Blood, ſometimes in the 
Neck, Temple, Gr e— Jein. 5 and 
ſometimes in the Brisl: , Ha b, 
or Veins. ef 9750 The 
Bleeding ventilates and lenens the 
Red: andancv, ard facilitates the 
motion ct the MHundours. It pre- 
vcnts the breaking ot the Veiel, 
allays! in ſome meaſure the Ebufla— 
tion, tempers the Heat, and by 
dakingz away part of the cauſe cf! 
the Dillen! per, £1ves Nature op- 
portuvity ro ful due the reſt. You 
muſt allove h im no mere N uriſh— 
ment than is uit f lutfficicnt t. > keep 
HI tram Sear vit Geen-Buultu, 
Dnelian, and the tops of Vine- 
Ie. Ves, Ake Very pr. IPG in this 
caſe; fer want of theſe, a 
little m nend Prot n, Bre-d, aud a 
very imavll cuentity of Hy: For 
his od 0275 Ur nk. boyl 2 ounces 
of Larlur beaten to finc 
Powder in two quarts of Water, 
for a quarter of an hour; then 
pour the Dec:Aion into à Pailful 
of ter, with a handful of Bar- 
ler- lawer, and let him drink 2 
much plcalés. Put a 
. Qvar wich two Ounces 
f Salt of Hu tar in a brazen. Pet 
with a cover, and ſet it over the 
Fire till the S, be difloly d, then 
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ſame manner diſſolye an 


J | 19 
ally thoſe | OUTIEO ct Sal-Armonicc besten 1 0 


poved ler, 
; mix this laſt 85 lution with 
the tormer, and All up the pail 
with chmmon Water ; it Your 
Horic retuſe to drink ir, add 1 
By lp-flower to qualife the 
'unpicaſanc-tafte. This Drink WI. 
411. W che heat of the Fever 5 qui let 
fermentation and e. 
the Humours, pre 
rine powertully, and w. h- 
fully eaſe the Sick Hor; le; and 
ctore you muſt. always pour ; 
e of this Febrifuge into the Wy 
ter you give him to drink, nes. 
lecting the uſe of Sa! Primel 
tince it is not convenient to c I 
'tound Remedics; and this Pi. 
fige excels all the reft tha ar Can 
3.. Take 4 
dit and Savin both in Por ver, c ol 
each halt an ounce, tye them in F 
Bag to your Horſe's Bit, and ne. 
ver - unbridle him, unleis when vou 
think fit to ſuffer him to Eat er 


jn another Cuart of 1 
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Drink. 4. Take three pints of 
Waters of Scabiynse, Carduus Ber- 
„% ” Sc5; A T Mer i, an d 8 f 


A 
1828 * 


:dows, with an ounce of t 

Co fection of Alkermes; make 3a ur 
Horic drink up. the whole ms 
tro, and repeat it the nest dy, 
it need require: Above all, you 
muſt continue and trequently fe- 
pear the ute of Clyſters, injectim 
chrce or four every day, Which 
may be thus compounded: Eo) 
two ounces of the Scorie of Lite 
F Ant' man, reduc'd to fine You» 
der, iu ave pints of Whey, made 
of Cows: milk, and after two ot 
three brisk warms, remove th 


Decoction from the Fire, and in. 

mediately add two heads of Cab- 

quirtida ſliced ſmall; and atter its 
refs out the Liquor, 

firs 8 a quarter ct. 
paul 


halr cold, 
add to the 


x 
* 


iii two OUNCES, 6 
E Ciſſiz three ounces, repeat it 
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} pound of Butter, and inject it luke- 


warm. This Purgative-Clyfler will 
give eaſe to the Horſe without 
heating his Body; VET 10 mutt nor 
be uſed daily. 2. For anorner 
Clyſter, rake a ſurhcienr quaiirity 


: of che emollient or ſotining Herbs 


and ennel/eed beaten with af ounce 
and a half of Szl-Policreft, and two 


E handstul of whole Barley ; boy! 
them, and add to the ſtrain'd Li- 
E owor Oy! of Roſes and Violets, of 


cach four ounces, Benedict a-Lax.t- 
ot extracted 


ſeveral times every day. This 


ch ſter evacuates the Impurities 
containd in the Inteſtincs, and 
E comforts the ſuperior parts; you 
may rub allo vour Horſe againſt 


— 


tlic Hair, to open the Pores, and 
let out the fuliginous Vapours 
containd under the Skin. But, 
atter all, it che Fever: continue 
E three days without intermitſion, 
it is a fatal ſign; for in the ſpace 
or that time, 
HForſe is quite burnt and conſum'd 
by clic violence of the hear, But 
o Purge a Horſe after his reco- 
very from a Hver, and generally 
m all cauſes, rake Powder ot white 
at, and fine Nitre, of cach 
co ounces, put chem in an carth- 
en Diſh, and kindle them with a 
ive Coal. 
fucfciently burnt, and cold, beat 
it co a fine Powder, put it into a 
| Quart of Water, with a lictle quan- 
| tity of Hhitewixe, and four ounces 
| of Sens, and let them ſtand all 


the Liver ot the 


After. the matter is 


tht in a cold Infuſion. 2. Take 


or fine Powder of Scammony halt 


an cunce for an ordinary Horſe, 


| or five drams for one of a very 


large fize, incorporate it in a Mor- 


tar, with half a pound of Honey, 


prepared with the Herb Merling ; 
then pour on your ſtrained Inty- 


lion, ſtirring git gently wich the 


| 
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Honey and Scammm, with the Pe 
ſtle, and give the whole quantity 
to your Horſe, keeping him Pri 
dled four hours before, and three 
hours atter, ive him m iſtued 
Brun inſtead of Oals, and twenty 
four hours aftet, walk him gently 
tr the jpace ot an hour, to fact- 
liate the operation of the Medi- 
cine. This Medicine may be ſafe- 
ly adminiſtred to Horſes, tho“ of 
a hot and ficry Conſtitution, whe 

tlicy, are extreamly fatigu'd wich 
violent Exerciſe; and cn all other 
Occations when they ſtand in need 
of Purgation, without any danger 
or heating or inflaming their Bo- 
dies. 


FEBRUARY ; this Month is 


uſually ſubject ro much Rain and 
Snow, and the Co untry-work of 
it is to ſow all forts of grey Peale, 
Fethces, and Oars, c. to carry 
out Dung, and to ſpread it betore 
the Plough, and alto on Paſture- 


ground, it being the principal 


time for that purpoſe; as alſo, to 
plant Quick: ſets newly rais d, the 
Spring being ſo near, they will 
not keep long; to Set Wil- 
low plants, as allo Poplars, 
Oliers, and other Aquaticks; to 
low Muſtard and Hempſced, it 
the Spring be mild: You are now 


allo ro feed the Swans, and make 


their Neſts where rhe Floods reach 
them not; to half open your paſ- 
ſages for the Becs, but continue 
to feed weak Stocks; to Soyl 
Meadows that cannot be. over- 


flow'd or water'd ; to catch Moles, 


and to level Mole-hills; cis more- 


| over the only time for Plaſhing 


of Quick: ſets, and a good Seaſon 


to lop Trees, or to cut Coppices; 
 Fifh-ponds may bc now ſtored, ai d 


F 

As for the Orchard, the Fruit- 
crees and Vincs are yet to be pru- 
ned; for now is the ſeaſon to 
| „ plaihy 
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Plaſh, bind, nail, and dreſs, with— 

Out danger of Freſt; ; and this is 
0 to be underſtood of the molt ten- 
der and delicate Wall Fruit, not 
finiſhed before: It's to be done 
before the Buds 11d Bearers e row 
5 turgid; and vet in reſpect to the 
; Nelterine, and the ike del care 
Mural Fruit, the later the prun- 
ing the better Now og Collo- 
teral- branches of the  Woll-iruir, 
are to be apply d as near 3s pot- 
ible can n be, to the Earth or Bot- 
ders, that the Fruit when grown 
may. almoſt touch the Earth: 
Grafts of former years grafting 


and laid, Palifide . dcs and E. 
ſpaliers trimm d, Vines yer plant. 
ed, and other \ Stirul IS 3 all torts 
ot Kernels and Scony Seeds fet ; 
Nerd ſow Beans, Peaſe, Rounſe: 
als, Corn, 8. lit, Marigold, An- 
Hie Radiſh, Parſnips, Carrots, 
Ce. It's alſo now the fcaſon for 
Circumpoſition, by Tubs or Bat- 
kers of Earth, tor liyins of Bran- 


off the Tees after a foaking Rain. 


Cankers, draining away too much 
Wet from the Roots which you 
Earth, if any of them be. u. 109: 
ver d; cut off the Webs of Cat- 
rerp' Jars, Cc. from the tops of 
Twigs and Trees, to burn ; and 


„ 


gather Worms in the E Evening at- 


ter Ran, 
The Fruits in prime for this 


iſh Rirton- Ru, er. He 114 ad- Pippins, 
Deuæ- ans, inter Queenirg, Hyder. 
fometimes P.me- water, Pume- 
roy, Golden-aquces,, Keinetirg , 
Winter-Permain, &Cc. And the 
Pears are, the Pon-Ciritien 
Winter-Popering, little Dagobert, 

E. 

And for che kitchen Garden 
beſides the Roots already men 


3 


are to be remov d. Quick. ſets cut 


ches to take Rot; 5 rub Moſs; 


and ſcrape and c c::fe them cf 


Month for Apples are, the Kent. 


„ „„ . 


— qt 


— — 
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F E E 

8 . Ju may nov {310 Onions, 

Abouls, Sorrel, Leeks, Wild 

Te, Marſh- be ans, " Vaſh- 
"har 22 and it there are any 
Shell-lettices that were ſown 1 
Autumn laſt in ſome well the 
ter d place, they are now replay. 
ted on bot Beds under Bells, tg 
make tlen Cabbages betimes + 
and mere particul arly, ſome ct 
the CUT 0d Ur 181. r Lerrrees the 
were wen in «nary are revlars 
red, as tur nin? to Narren acc ure 
than others, Towards the end 
ot the Month, Annual Elcvers, 
and a little green Purſlain may be 
ſowed, but neither the red nor 
Golden: : Cucumbers and Mul 
melons, -1t there be any big e⸗ 
novgh, are replanted to an het 
Bed ; 0 w- alto vour firſt Cahba- 
zes; make the hot Beds you have 
oecaſion to make uſe ot fer Na- 
diſhes, little Sallads, and to rale 
thole things that are to be ke. 
plunted again in the cod Fed 
Laſtly, take care to aeg . we 
neceſſary heat about ycur 

gus, a 1d to gather rhoſc 15 
300d : The product of the K ch. 
en Gard en for this Month, in re 


ſpect to little Sallads, Sorrel, of: 


3 


is very inconſiderable, and {© 
worth inſiſting on, moſt or ci 
ſupply now ariſing from tlic Con 


ſervatory, or Sto re- -houſc. 


FEE: is a Law-term, and ap- 
ply d to all choſe Lands and 1e. 
nements which we hold by per- 
petual Right. and by an acknow 
lIedinment of any Superiority t. 
higher Lord: And all Lands Ns 
divided into thoſę call'd 1-9/1 

and Fenaum, The firſt of . hich 
is defin'd to be every Man's cn 
Land, which he poſſe eth merely 
in his own Right, without 2C- 
knowledment of any Service, OT 
PAY ment of any Rent to any C. 
cher; and th. i is a property in 


che 


FEL 


the higheſt degree; Whereas Fel- | 


aum is that which we hold by 
the benefit of another, and tor 
which we owe Service, Or pay 
Rent, or both co 4 Speriour 
Lord. 


FE E-FA RM; is when the 
Lord upon the Creating of the 
Tenancy re-ferves to himſelt, 
and his Heirs, cither the Rent 
tor which ic was before letten 
to Firm, or, at lcaſt, a tourth of 
that Rent; tho” by Jothers it ſeems 
the third part of the value may 
be appointed for the Rent, or the 


findings a Chaplain to ſing Di- 


vine Service; and the Nature of 
it. is this, „That if the Rent be 
behind, acd unpaid for the ſpace 
or tWwQaou Tears, then the Feotter, 
7 


* 


* 1s Heirs have Action to reco- 


ver the Lands. as their demean- 


chat the Feofiment may con- 


ins; 


n the feoffment, ſince tealry be- 
lonzs to all kind of Tenures. 
FEELING: OF TREES, 
when Tinber-Trees arc arrived 
t their full Age, perfect Growth, 
cr beſt State (winch happens ac- 
cording to the variety of their 
Natures, Scituation, c.) or that 
there is otherwiſe a neceſſity of 
telling them; the time of the 
Year is to be conſidered accord- 
ing to the occaſions, or uſcs you 
have for the Timber, for Sale, 
and preſent Advantages, only 
Olk muſt be telled trom Mid- 
Anil to FMidſummcr, the Sap be- 
ing then proud, and the Bark 
ealy to be taken off, which 1s 
valuable ; bur all ocher Timber 
while the Bark is down in the 
Winter-Scaſon, becauſe rhe Sap 


apt to breed the Worms; the 


ſame Rule ſtands tor all other | 


* 


22 — ——— 
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FE N 
Trees as well as Timber; and 
tic ſame tor the Oak allo, that 
is for a Man's own uſe, it will 
laſt che longer. 

Felling muſt not be practſed in 
the Increaſe, or Full ot the Moon, 
nor in windy Weather, at Icaſt in 
great Winds, leaſt it throw the 
Tree before its time; And as to 


the manner of telling the greater 
fort of Timber-Trecs; one of the 


chief chings is che disbranching 


| che boalot all fachArms and tmbs 


is may endanger it in the fall; 
and in the greater Arms à nick 
muſt be chop d under it, cloſè to 
the Bole, and then met with a 
down right ſtroke, winch will 
cut it without ſplicing «In caſe 
the Roct be retervedin the Errrh, 


in expectation of a new Increate 
cet Snckers, then the Tree ſhould 


be felled as near the Eirth 28 


can be, that being the beſt Tim- 
tain Services and Suit of Court, ber; but when a total extirpe- 
well as Kent; and Fe-farm tation is intended, then the Tree 
oweth fealry, tho' not expreſsd is grubbed up; and 'tis the Ad- 


( 


handed 


vic? ot tome to break rhe Trees 
as they ſtand, and the next ſea- 
{>n ro tell them, which may be 
very. practicable. 
FENCEMONTH ; it hath 
one and thirty Days in it, begin- 
ning fiirzen days before Adſum- 
mea, and ending as many after; 
in which time it is unlawfull for 
for any to hunt in the Forreſt, 
or to go amongſt the Deer to diſ- 


of Fawning. 
Fence, or Defence, Months, or 
Seaſons for biſh, as well as wild 
Beaſts, as apycars by Weſt, 2 C. 


where Salmons are taken, ſhall be 
in defence from taking any Salons 
from the Nativity ef our Lord, unto 
St Martin's Day; 
young Salmons ſhall not be talen, 
nr deſtroyed by Nets, &c. from th 


quiet them, becauſe tis the time 
There are certain 


13. in theſe words, All-W.ters 


libewife that 


S 4 mid/} 


. og 
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. 
midſt of April, 2 the N if 
St, John Baptiſt, 

FENCES; the improſpe- 
rous condition of Woodlands and 
Plantarions, procecd frequently 
from the neglect of Fences to pre- 
ſerve them from Cattle, The 
Heithorn, the beſt of common 
Hedges, is either rai:'d of Secds, 
or Planss; but ſometimes they 
don't peep the firſt Year; the 
Haw, and many other Seeds, lccp 
two Years, and theretore are tre- 
quently dug up in deſpair, before 
they have gone their whole time, 
and fo of many other Sceds. Co- 


Tumella adviſes. the rubbing of 


ripe Hips and Haus into the cre- 


viſes of Baſt-ropes, and tlien bu- 


rying them in a Trench. As foon 
as they peep, and as long as they 
require it, they muſt be ſedulouſſy 
cleanſed of the Weeds for three 
or four Years, if in Beds dctign'd 
for tranſplantation; by which 
time, Seedlings will be of ſtature 
fit to remove. It is found by ex- 
perience, that Plants as big as 
ones Thumb, ſer in the poſture 
as we ſpoke of the Hun Bean, 
almoſt perpendicylar, net alcogs- 
ther, becauſe the Rain fuld nog 
get in betwixt the Ring amt he 
Wood, and ſingle, or ar met hat 
exceeding a double Raw, projper 
infinitely, and out- ſtrip the cloteſt 
Ranges of our tritling Sets, which 
make bur weak Shoots, and WD 
Roots do but hinder each other. 
Bur for thoſe who afſect, or wheie 
Ground may require a Bank of 


FEN 
Let chem be freſh gather d, fu 
Imootb, and well rooted, addin 
now and then at equal ſpaces 0 
twenty or thirty foot, a youn- 
Cakling, Elm-Sucker, Aſh, (; 
the like, which in time will h. 
Ornamental Standards, and 200d 
Timber, If you will needs mol. 
tiply your Rows, a foot or fone. 
what lefs above that of more con: 
geſted Mould, plant another rj 
ot Sets, 1o as to point juſt 1n te 
middle of rhe vacuity of the fi. 
This tor the ſingle Foſs; bit! 
you would fortifie it to the pur. 
poſe, do as much on the cine 
tice, of the fame depth, heit, 
and planting, and then cap th: 
top in Pyramis, with the work 
bottom of the Dirch. Some 
plant a row or two on the cdi 
it the Mould be good, which 
ought to be a lictle fatned. Here 
alto, ſome ſet their dry Hed 
to defend and ſhade their under 
Plantation, Let the main Bankbc 


| well footed, and not made with 


too ſudden a dechivity, Which! 
 fabje& to fall in after Froſts and 
| wer Weather, This is good Hil. 
bandry tor. moiſt Ground; but 
the Lind lies high, and is grave 
iv, the lower Fencing is bc} 
hich tho even with the Ara 
iefclt, may be preferv'd wii 
Stakes and a dry Hedge, Wes 
ie conftantly for two or three 
Years, eſpecially before Midi 
m, and chictly ot the great Bock 
aud Thiſtle. fn Here tardfrire, 1 
has been their conftant profile 17 


Earth, as ordinarily the Verges of j plant a Crab Itock at cvery ten- 
Coppices and other Encloſures do, cy foot diſtance in their Hedges, 
caſt up your Dirch ot about 3 foot f by which means they were pra- 


broad and 3 foot decp, provided 
your Mould hold it, beginning firſt 


to turn the Turf, upon which lay | 


ſome of the beſt Earch to hed 


vided with all advantages tor the 


gratting of Fruit amongſt them. 
Some cut their Sets ar three years. 


growth, even to the very ground, 


your Quick in, and there lay or and find that ia a year or two, 
let the Viauts, two in a foot ſpace, | it will have fhot as much A 
2 g | | | | 5 | cvch 
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{eyen.had it been let alone. be 
the Hedge is about fx years ſta- 
: iſh it about February or 
3 kilful. Country- 
E 04 ber by ſome sKiitul. —Cuntr) 
man. Stme have brought thote 
edges to an incredible perfe- 
Aion, by the Rural way of Plaſh- 
. 5 a 
ine, better than by Clipping. In 
| Scotland, by ty ing che young Shoots 
wich bands of Hay, they make 
che ſtems grow ſo cloſe together, 
that it encloſeth Rabocts in War- 
Trens, inſtead of Pale. 
| The Vulzar way 01 Quicking 15 
ius: In a Ground which is more 
E ry than wet, (for watry places it 
abhors) place the firſt row of Sets 
in a Trench of about half a foot 
Idcep, cven with the top of the 
pick, in a floping poſture; then 
rate your Bank about a foot upon 
them, plant another row, fo as 
their tops may juſt pcep out over 
the middle of the Spaces of your 
Irſt row; cover theſe again to 
the heizht or thickneſs of rhe 


Ito the frſt, then finiſh your Bank 
Ito its intended height. Let not 
the Planes be above one foot di- 
unt. The Scaſon of the Work 
rom the beginning of February 
to the end of Auch, or trom 
behtener to the beginning of De- 
mer; then gvard the top cf 
„ur Bank and ourmoſt Verge of 
Nur Ditch, with a ſuftictent dry 
feage, interwoven from ſtake to 
le, to fecure your Quick from 
Le. Repair ſuch as decay, or 
0 not fpring, by ſuppiying the 


er taree years growth, ſprinkle 
mc Timber or Fruit- trees among 
em, from your Nurſeries, The 
rareſt dexterity is required in 
laing your Hedge, after ſix, 
ven, or ten years: Therefore 


other, place a third rank oppoſite. 


©d, and trimming the reſt. Af- 


Hbruary, or Oftcber, with a 
"ry arp Hand-bill, cut off all 
: | | 


FEN 
ſuperfluous Sprays and Straglers. 
fcarch out the principal Stems 
Witt a keen light Hatchet, cur 
em ſlant ĩſe clote to the Ground, 
lo tar till you make them comply 
handfomly, which is the beſt di- 
1 5 3 
rechion; then lay it from you 

PET = " 2 6 . ' 
llopiug as you go, folding in the 


them, and every five or ſix foot 
diſtancc, where you find an up- 
right Set, cut off the top to the 
height of your intended Hedge, 
and let it ſtand as a ſtake to for- 
the your Work, and receive tlie 
earnings of thoſe Branches about 
it. Laſtly, at the top, which 


— 


longeſt, ſlendereſt, and moſt flexi- 
ble Twigs which you reſerv'd, and 
being cut as the former, where 


| need requires, bind in the ex- 


tremity ot all the reſt; and thus 
the Work is finith'd. This being 


an impregnable Hedge in a few 
years. . Repeat it as you 1ce ccca- 
ſion. What you cut away will 
make dry Hedges for young Plan- 


fcry'd for Stakes in this Work, 
in mooriſh Ground, Withy, Aſh, 
Mapple, Hazel, driven well in at 
every yard diſtance, both betore 
and alter they are bound, till che 
take the hard Earth. Even Plaſh- 


to be laid over, to protect rhe 
Spring from Cattle, till fortify d. 
2 lloping your Windings, let it 
not be too low, but fo as it may 


Sap. It tlie plafh be of an ex- 
traordinary Age, wind ic at the 


the Sets as directed, and permit 
litttle, than riſe too forwards; 


then twiſt the Branohes into the 
Work, leaving a Sct free at every 


leſler Branches that ſpring front 


ſhould be five foot high, take the 


done very cloſe and thick, makes 


ration, or Fuel. Oak is to be pre- 


ed Hedges need ſome ſmall Thorns 


not hinder the mounting ef the 


nither Boughs all together; cut 


it rather to hang downwards a 


yard, 
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vard, beſides ſuch as will ſerve 
tor ſtakes. When, as it often 
happens in old neglected Hedyes, 
there are great Trees or Stubs, that 
commonly make gaps for Cattle, 
cut them ſo near the Earth, till 
vou can lay them thwart, that the 
top of the one may reſt on the 
root of the other, as far as they 
extend, ſtopping its cavities with 
its Boughs and Branches. Thus 
Hedges which feem to conſiſt on- 
iy of ſtubby Trees and Stumps. 
Encloſures may be made of 
Crab-ſtocks, only planted cloſe 
to one another, than which, there 
is nothing more impregnable and 
becoming; or vou may fow Cy- 
der Kernels in a Rill, and Fence 
it for a while, with a double dry 


Hedge, nor bnly tor a ſudden and 


beautiful, but a very profitable 


Encloſure. becauſe they will, a- 
mong other Benefits, y eld Cyder- 
fruit in abundance. 

In Devoijſhire, they Build two 
Walls wich their Stones, ſetting 
them edgways two, and then one 
between, and ſo as it rijes, fill 
the interval or coffer with Earth, 
ro what height and breadth you 
pleaſe ; and as they Work, beat 
in the Scones flat to the fides, 
they ſtick for ever. This is the 
neateſt, moſt ſaving and profita- 
ble Fencing imaginable, where 


there is any plenty of Slatty 


Stones, It becomes not only the 
molt ſecure to the Lands, but the 
beſt for Cattle to lie warm under 


the Walls; and upon theſe Banks 


they not only plant Quick: ſets, 
but Timber-trees, which thrive 


_ exceedingly , being out of all 


danger. The Pyracanth, Paliur- 


rus, and like preciouſer fort of 


them, nyght eafily be propagated 
by Seeds, Layers, or cuttings into 
plenty ſufficient even to ſtore 
theſe vulgar uſes, Thus might 


—. 


a 


F EN 


Barberries be now and then I 


ferred among our Hedges, . 
with the Hips, Haws. and Cornel 
Berries, do well in light Land 
and would rather be Planted 
South, than North or Weſk, Sen 
mix their Hedges with Oaklins: 
Aſh, and Fruit-trces ſown or plan- 
red, which is a laudable Improye. 
ment; tho' others recommend 
Sets all of one ſort : And indeed 
Timber-trees in the Hedgc ö 


BE 
uch 


! 
3 cho 


{ Contemporaries with it do tre. 


quently wear it cut; therefore 
fuch Plantation ſhould rather be 
at ſome yards near the verics. 
than directly in them, Whey 
you plant any of the maſt roba 
Forceſt-rrecs,cſpecially Oak, Ein, 
Cheinut, at competent {yaces, 
and in rows, you open a Ring ot 
Ground, at about four. foot Ci 
ſtance trom the Stem, and prick 
in Quickſer-plants,you may ater a 
wile kecp them clipped at what 
height you pleaſe. They will be 
exceeding beautiful to the Eye, 
prove a good Fence, and yicid 


uſetul Buth, Bavin, and it 12. 
Thorn, Hips, and Haus, in abun- 


dance, 


In Cornwal, they ſccure beit 


Woods and Lands with high 


Mounds, on which they plu! 


Accorns, whoſe Roots bird en 
the leſſer Mould ; and form 2 | 
double and durable Fence. II 
likewiſe make Hedges of priciy | 
Furzes, of which they have 2 tal- 


ler fort, See Furzes. 


A confſider:ble Fence may e 
_ alſo made of Elder, ſet ci fe 
ſonable luſty Truncheons, much 


like the Willow. 


FENNEL; is only propi- 5 


geared by Seed that is {mail, 


| longiſh , ovall, and fircaked F 
with greeniſh gray ſtreaks ; tis 
one of our ſallad furnitures th 
is ſeldom tranſplanted, and 7 | 


N 
Gt; the cold of the V inter: It's 
| {ved in Beds, or Borders, ſprings | 
ain when tis Curt; and its 
houng reſt and ten idcreſt ſhocts are 
the beſt: Its Seed is gathered in 
Auguſt, and agrees V ell enough 
1 ich my 1. r 0¹ ground: There 
tenders 15 the beſt, and is to be 
| earen in a ſmall quantity; „and 
the young, Which 1s boyled, 15 
to be opened, and put a lictle 
while into water to take away 
its poiſonous and naughty Qualj- 
ty which the Serpents leave there- 
in. It's goed to rub the Eyes 
withal 5 however, little muſt be 
eaten there of, becauſe ts aptneſs 
to breed the Stone. Others peel | 
the Stalks when young, then 
dreſs them like ſellery: The ten- 
der Tufts and Leaves emerging, 
bein; minced, are caten alone 
with Vinegar, or Oyl and Pep- 
per, and to correct the colder 


: 


intterials, enter Proj porly into 


Compoſicion : : The itlians ear the 
branched Stalks all che Winter 
long: Bur obſerve, there is 2 very 
lmall green Worm, which ſome- 
times lodges in the ſtem of chis 
Stalk, which is to be taken our, 


as the red one in that ct Sel⸗ 


FENNE L, ; 
tz Grey of e but ſome- 
th ng Ruiery near tne Colour of 

a Doc's Bully, never grows big, 
A inclines to a longeſt form; 
irs pulp 1 is very fine and the Juce, 
much Shugred and Purtumed 
with a little {mack of thote Plants 


lery. 
An nis Apple: 


trom whence it derives its Name. 
n good the beginning ot Decem- 


„ keeps till Febur a 'y, or March, 
pretty Apple every way, 


d 


but that tis apt to wrinkle and 


wither. 

FERM, or Farm, fignifies a 
Houſe and Land taken by Leaſe 
Writing, or Parol: This, in 


F E R 


the North Parts, is call'd a Fack, 
in Lancaſhire a Herm hole, and in 
Jex, 14. Wike ; and | fi: Ia 15. 
C.\read Firman, 1 metimes to in- 
mic with others. as much as t 
Ict or jet to Farm wich us, and 


i$11C 


____ —— 


1 


the ſure. ho Id u icy have above 
Tenants at will. 

FERMENTING; is t 
cauſe Beer, Cyder, or other 
Drinks to Work, that tie Dregs. 
or Impurities may ſeparate. up- 
wards and downwards. 

FEARN; Is a vegitable thar 
Proves a common and Own A- 
noyance to fom2 Lands; and 
the Re: nedy as ainſt it is to mau 
It off in the Spring, Wit) ate 
or Wooden Sith. which is to 
be reiterated che fame: Tear, is 
often as it prous; . whereby 25 
do _—_— it will be killed and 
deſtroyed for ever. 

* ERK ET; This is 2 little 
Creature that naturally breeds in 
England, tho' not in our Næighi- 
bouring Countries, aud are tam- 
ed for the benefit of ſuch who 
keep. Warrens, and others. It's a 
bold and audacious little Beaſt, ard 
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ds OWN kind, fucking ker Blood, 
but not cating their Fleſn: The 
Body 1s longer | tor the proporti- 
on than the quantity may afford; 
their Colour variable, but moſt 
commonly of a yellowiſh San- 
dy, like Wool dycd in Urine; 
the Head little Iixc a Mouſes; fo 
that whencyer ſhe can put it in 
the whole Body enters cafily; the 
Eyes are ſmall, bur fiery, like a 
red hot Iron, and therefore they 
moſt clearly ſee in the dark; their 
Voice is a Wwhining cry without 
changing; and they have only 
two Tecth in the ncither Chap, 
ſtanding our and not joyned, 


38 own together. The 


Males 


the reaſen may be in rcinet ct 


an Enemy to all others but 67 


FEI 
Males Genitals is of a boney ſub- 
ſtance, therefore always ſtiff, and 
of equal bigneſs, and the plea- 
ſure in the Copulation is not in 
the ſaid part, but in the Muſcles, 
Tunicles and Nerves, the Female 


lies down ot hends her knees, and 


_ cries like a Car, She goes forty days 
with her Young, and brings forth 
ſeven or eight at a time, which 
ontinue blind fifty days after 
they are Littcred , and within 
Forty days after they can fee, 


they may be uſed as their Dam 


for Profit and Recreation when 
tamed. They are fed with Milk 
or Barley-bread, and they can 
faſt a very long time. In their go- 
ing they contract their long back, 
making it ſtand upright, and 
in the middle, round like a Bowl ; 
and when they are touched they 
ſmell like a Martell, and they 
fleep very much. 


Now when the Warriner has 


occaſion to uſe theſe Animals, he 
firſt makes a noiſe in the War- 
ren to irighren what Conys 
are abroad into their Bor- 
roughs, and then he pitches his 
Nets, after which he puts his 
Ferret into the Earth, having 
Bells about her Neck, whoſe 
Mouth muſt be muzzled, fo that 
the Ferret might not ſeize, but 
trighren the Coneys out of their 


Holes, and afcerwards be driven 


by Dogs into the Nets, or 
fo planted for them. 
FETCH, or Fitch a Pulſe, 


Hays 


whereof there are ſeycral forts, 


but the chiefeſt are the Winter 
and Summer Fetch, the one be- 
ing Sown before Winter, and 


bearing the extreamity of the 


weather, and the other not fo 
hardy, and Sown in che Spring; 
they are a good ſtrong nourith- 
ng Food to Cattle, either given 
in ſtraw or without, and are 


Ti 

| propagate aſter the manner ge 
Peale, 

FIBRES; this Term is fre. 
quently ufed by Botaniſts, for the 
{mall ftrings that are at the 
Roots of Plants, Oe. 0 

FIG; this is à Diſeaſe n 
Horſes, that bears its Name fro; 
an hard pcice oi Fleſh, growin, 
upon the Fruth or Keel, in ſhiy- 
or faſhion reſembling a H,: 
comes by reaſon ot ſome hy; 
received in the Foot, being nor 
] rhorcughly Cured, or by {me 
Stub, or Nail, BoncThorn of Store. 
and ſometimes by an over-rcach 
upon the Heel, or Fruſh, The 
general Cure is to cut away. the 
Hoot; fo as that there muy 
[a convenient ſpace betivi the 
Sole and the Hoof, for the af 
effecting it, then pur a peice of 
Spunge thereunto, which ye 
are to bind cloſe on, that 
eat it off to the very Roar, 
heal it up with a green Ort. 
ment; elſe it may be cut clotc 
with an Incifion-Knite, or burt 


Fo 


_ — Fr 
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the better way; then for tuo 


take the Powder of Verdegrcaſe, 
ſtrow it upon the chopt Nett!cs 
(which muſt be done before you 
lay it on the Sorrance) and 10 
bind it upon the Sorrance, re: 
newing it every day till the Hoo! 
bas recovered the Fire. 


fering from other 
| | it 


j1 

[i 
OM 
and 


off with an hot Iron, which? 


days after, lay tried Hogs-greale | 
thereon, to take away the Fire; 
this done, take the tops ot the 
angryeſtNetrles that can be found, 
pound them very ſmall and iv 
lay them upon a Linnen Cloati, 
juft rhe bigneſs of a Fig; then 


FIG-APPLE; its Tree yields 
no Bloſſoms as it's ufual with all 
other Apple-Trees, nor harh the 
Fruit any Core or Kernell in it; 
therein reſembling a Fig, and dit- 
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FIG 


1 is a very good Table Fruit and 


lifting, : 

KI G INDIAN, its Leaves 
ſpring our of one another, wig 
one Leafe put into the Earth, 
that rakes Root, and puts out o- 
chers; they are thick, flat, round- 
pointed, and of a pale green, at 
whoſe Tops in June break forth! 
Flowers, fect with two rows of 
pale yellow Leaves, with a yel- 


low thrum ; and when they are 
pat che head, they ſtood on, 


-. 


59s bigger in form of a Fig, 


111 

it be extreamly well covered; it's 
likewiſe ſubject in the ſame Sea- 
ſon, to have the loweſt part of 
its ſtem gnawed by Rats or Gar- 
den Mice, which makes it pine 
and dic. 

To cat too many of the Fruit 
of this Tree, is prejudical to the 
Scoruch and otherwiſe, and tis 
neceſſary, when they are caten 
firſt, ro drink treſh Water atter 
chem, whereby they find an caſter 


deſcent into the bottom of the 


zur never come. to perfection in 
rund. It's Planted in Pots, and 
| Houſed in Winter, or elſe the 
Frofts will deſtroy it. 
1[G-TREE; it ſhould be 
| Planted in a very warm place, a- 
inſt a Wall, defended from 
the North, and North-Eaſt Winds 
every eld Tree whereof, will 
vield plenty of Suckers, fit to 
luiſe new. ones Withal. If ſome 
tinall Fjz-trees be planted in Pots, 


Grane-rrees, and be put into {ome 
Houſe from the beginning of No- 
vmber, until April, without any 
Fire, or any other Curioſity, you 
may have early Figs there from, 
and, perhaps, a further Crop: 
but when they are taken out from 
tlence, let them be ſet under a 
South-Wall, and if the Nights 
proves Froſty, they muſt be ta- 
ken in for three or four Nights: 
They muſt be Warered at firft 
{ating out, and Weekly after, 
and ofrener when they are to- 
wards ripening . The great blew 
F, is that which is moſt in e- 
cem, and next unto it the 
Dwarf-blew Fig, being much leſs 
in Tree and Fruit, but better 
taſted, and ſooner Ripe. This 
Tree dreads the great Colds of 
Winter, which are capable of 
freezing its whole Head, unleſs 


Stomach, and temperates rkeir 
heat; or elſe Pomgranets may 
be eaten atter them, and other 
Food, Sawced with the juice of 
Oranges and Sorrel, | 
FILANDERS; Theſe are 
Worms as ſmall as a Thread, and 
about an Intch long, that lye 


near the reins of an Ham, apart 
from eicher Gut or Gorge; and 
you may know when a Ami is 
troubled therewith, by her Po- 


or large Boxes, as they do — 


verty, ruffting her Train, ſtrain- 
ing che Fiſt, or Pearch with her 
Ponnces ; and laſtly, by Croak- 
ing in the Night, when the Filan- 
aers prick her: The Malady 


bee be remedied betimes, be- 


tore theſe Worms have enlargc d 
themiclves from their proper ſta- 
tion, roving elſewhere, to the 
Hawh's Ruine and Deſtruction: 
They muſt not be killed as other 
Worms are, for ſear of Impoſt- 
umcs from their Corruption, be- 
ing incapable to paſs away with 
the Hanes Meat, but only ſtupi- 
iy them, that they may be of- 
kenſive but ſeldem; and chat is 
done thus, take a head of Garlic, 
raking away che outmoſt Rine, 
chen with a Bodkin heared in the 
Fire, make holes in ſome Cloves, 


then ſteep them in Oy! three days. 
and after that, give her one of 
the Cloves down her Threat, and 


icx 


wrapt up in a thin Skin or Net, 
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for forty days, ſhe will not be 
troublid wich Filanders; and to 
her, if ſhe be low, once a Month 
a Cl: ove of this Garlick Wil not 
be amiſs, by way of prevention. 

2. Others preſcr ibe the followi ing 
Nd leine Take half a dazen 
Cluves of Garlick boy d in Milk, 
till they are very tender, which 
then take cut and dry the Milk 
cut ef them; then put them into 
a Spoꝰntul of the beſt Oy! of O- 
Fives t! at can be got; and when 
ſhe hath caſt, give them to her in 
the morning, and feed her not 

till te buc be ſure 
ic ben warm ac and n nat e 
and! Ee 


feur 11 ; raking cold ; | 
he 9575 wiel the 6. ir lick. 


> hours after; 


ive "us r 
and vb= 


ler Ve, that the CTY muſt ſteep a il] 

li! | 
FIEBERT 5-3 they, as ally 

H.-:Tei-Nuts „ are We Treck V. 5 be 75 


plan:ed in Orchards or 4 7: 
and are rais'd from Nuts {et intlie 
Eirth, cr Seckers from the Re ots 
cf an eld Tree, or may be Eratt- 
ed on the common Hagle-Nut; 


1 
* 
"iy 
* 


they do indeed! grow 10 15 wi, [a7 it | 


they arc venerally Over-100 Kd: 
Ti CY act, lit in a itn £ilow 
light Ground, bur will; Tow 
meſt any where, efpccial! v 1f de- 
tended from 
Vinds. The Tree is eaſily pro- 
pacared, bears well, and is © LET 5 


TY" 
* « 


1 es, the Witte, and ih! Red 3 
bur che tormer is che beſt. There 


1s alſo another kind, cail'd, Te 
J bert of Conſtantineple, the Leaves 
and Fruits whereot, are bigger 
than either of the former; and 
belles theſe, an excellent large 
mm Nut, that hath a very 200d 
L erncl , the beſt of which have a 
Var y thin Shell. 
Their Fruit is more nouriſhing 
ran che mon Nuts, yet being 


You hardly digeſt-d, and cauſing 


viclent a. d celd 


5 


— 


— 
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tour of them py. me? belund tic ( 
Fire, with a lictle | one end 
thruſt ii. ito it, where bot, by 
degrees, they ſtir and wok chem 
with long barrs of Iron, till che 
Mettal runs together with a round 
Maſs or Lump, which they cal! 4 
Halt bloom; this they take cut, 
and giving it a _tew ſtroaks with 
their Sledges, they carry it tos 
great weishry Hammar, 
1 :ewiſe by che motion of che War 


Windineſs, which ezers ouch F ic 
Choler. and pains in che Bod ch 
elpecſally it too great a quantey ch 
of them be eaten, and tos 9 ten, Nn 
as a remedy for ch ar, ſuch as are ch 
freth muſt be Eaten, and in © ths 
Summer ſtcep'd in Water, witli, WM ra 
little Sugar on them; at ad the ech "1 W. 
only in Winter. Y dung Meg, Ci 
and ſuch as Labour, and bare! MW th 
ſtrong Scomach, may car thy WK vi 
often. | 22 
FILLY; is a She Colt. Ieh 
FILM; this in Plants f 11:0i4ce, n 
that thin woody Skin, which 8 0 
parates the Sced in che Pods, and In 
keeps them one from the o- WW b 
ther | d 
FINERY: this is 2 Forge 1 
uſed in the Iron- we rks, and is b 
open Hearth, as well as the Ch E 
fery; on which they place great 1 
he aps of Sca-coal, and behind, K 
B flow s, like unt) thoſe ot the 5 
Furnaces, but nothing near ſo FL 
large: They firſt pur their Pi 1 
of Iron into it, placing chree er : | 


Tal ſſed 


ee to the blows, they pte. 
ſently beat it our into a thick 
\ 0h Square, which they put into 

he Huey again, and heatins It 
reg hor, they work it out under 
the ſame Hammar, till it comes 
into ithe ſhape of a Bar in the 
middle, with two ſquare Knobs 
in the ends. Laſt of all, they 


give ie other hearings 1 in the Gy 
ery; 


— 
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ſery, and more workings under 
che Hammar, till they have Þrought 
their Iron into Bars of ſeveral 
| ſhapes and fizes, in which faſhion 
they expoſe em to „ 

FIR; (Lat. Abies,) is eaſily 
 rais'd of 2 Kern and Nuts 
rhich way be gotten out of their 
| Cones and Clogs, by expoſing 
them a little before the Fire, or 


— — TT 


warm Water, till they begin to 


pe, and are ready to deliver 
tnemſelves of their numerous Bur- 
thens. There are two principal 
ſorts of Fir, the Male, and Fe- 
mile: The Male is bigger, more 
beautiſul and rapering, of an har- 
der Wood, and more rough Leaf. 
one fort they call the Spaniſh Fir, 
beats its Leat like Roſemary, with 
nlite Rib underneath; this is 
ſappesd to be the Female, and is 
much the ſofter and Whiter. That 
F which Workmen call the Dram, 
uind comes from Norway, long, 
ſtrezghr, clear, and of a yellow 
and more Ceder-colour, is pre- 
er d before the White, for Floor- 
ing and Wainſcot. Thoſe of 
bit and Norway are beſt for 
| Maſts, except thoſe of New-Eng- 
und, which are preterable to all. 
| There are Fir- trees of wondertul 
rallneſs in the Highlands of Scot- 
Lund, but grow in unacceſſible 
places, yet it's thought they might 
| be come at by Induſtry. Sow 
the Seeds in Beds or Cafes at any 
| fume during March; when they 
pecp, defend them carefully with 
Furzes, or the like Fence, from 
| Lirds, which are apt to pull them 
up, The Beds muſt be ſhelter'd 
| from the Southern Afpect, with 
| tome Skreen' of Reed, or thick 


not above half an inch deep, and 


| when they are riſen a Finger in 
| height, fift ſome more Earth about 


Hedge, fow them in ſhallow Rills | 


| cover them with fine light Mould; 


| 


| 
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them, eſpecially the Pines which 
are apter to ſwag, You may 
tranſplant them when they are of 
rio or three years growth; Men 
they have gotten gocd root, they 
will make prodigious Shoots, but 
nor tor the fiiſt three or tour 
years. They grow in moiſt, or 
barren, gravel, and pocr Ground, 
if not over fandy and light, and 
without a loamy Ligature. Bc- 
fore Sowing, it tor large deſiens, 
turn it up a foot deep, ſowing or 
ſetting your Seeds at a hand di- 


ſtance, and riddle Earth upon 


them: In five or ſix Weeks they 
will peep. When you tranſplant, 
water them well betorchand, and 
cut the Clod out about the Root. 
as you do Melons, out of the hot 
Bed, and knead it cloſe ro them, 
like an Egg. Thus they may ſate- 
ly be ſent many Miles ; but the 
tops muſt not be bruis d, or cur, 
for that dwarfs them for cver. 
One kind will take of Slips cr 
Layers, interr'd about the latter 
end of Auguſt, and kept moiſt. 
It's beſt ro tranſplant in the 
beginning of April. They thrive 
mainly in a ſtiff, hungry Clay, cr 
rather Loam, but not in an over- 
light or rich Soil. Fill the holes 


therefore with barren Earth, it 


yuur Ground be improper of in- 
ſelt; and it che Clay be roo ſtiff, 
fill them with a little Sand, re- 
moving the Trees with as much 


about the Root as poſſible, tho“ 


the Fir will better endure a naked 
tranſplantation, than the Pi. It 


you muſt needs tranſplant towards 


the latter end of Summer, lay a 


pretty deal of Horſe-Litter upou 


the Surface of the Ground co 
keep off the Heat, and in Winter 


the Cold; but let no Dung touch 


either Stem or Root, They may 
alſo be ſowed in Felruary, They 
will make a ſhoot the. tuft, year 


O 
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FIR 
of an Inch, next an Handful, the 


third ycar three Foot, and thence- 
torward above a Yard Annually. 


competent ſupport. Tho 2 
may be ſucceſſively propague 
of Layers. Ir's ſuppos'd formerly 


When you tranſplant then, or 
Pine-irees, never diminiſh their 
Heads, nor be buſie with Heir 
Roots, If you find any of them 
bruis'd or much broke, it's bell 
to ſear them with a hot lron to 
prevent their bleeding, When 
you disbranch them, do it with 
great caution about March, or 
elſe in September; then it is beſt 
ro prunc up the fide Eranches 


cloſe to the Trunk, cutting off all 


that are above a year od; it you 
ſufler them too long, they grow 
too big; and the Cicatrice will 
be more apt to ſpend the Tree in 
Gum; upon which accident, rub 
over their Wounds with a mix- 

ture of Cow-dung. The Firgrows 
_ ralleſt, being planted reaſonable 
cloſe together, but ſuffers nothing 
to thrive urder them. They at- 
fect, cold, high,and rocky Grounds; 
yer thoſe which grow. on the 
more Scuthern Quarters, thrive 
beſt, and make the beſt Timber, 
They abhor all Sterccration, nor 
will they endure much to have 
the Earth cpcr'd about their Roots 
for Allaqueation. A Fir, tor the 
firſt half dozen years, feems to 
ſtand, or at Icait makes no conit- 
derable advance; but when thro'ly 
Roc ted, comes away miraculouſly 
Sir Nerton Katchbul had a Fir-irze 
of his own raiſing, that ſhet no 
leſs than 60 Foot high in little 
more than 20 Years; and 1n 
H-refietd-Park in the County of 


Middleſex, there are two Trees 


planted in 1503, that are now 
_ goudly Maſts, the biggeſt being 
1 Foot high, and contains by 
Calculation, 146 Foot cf good 
Timber. None of theſe Moun- 
tain Trees ſnould be planted deep, 
but as fhallow as may be for the ir | 


— — 


they grew plenritully here, becue 
ot the mulcitudes of them tound 
bury'd under-ground, in Cin 
land, Che@-, Sta ffordfhire, i: 
Lancofhire, In Scotland, there's1 
beautiful Fir, or rather Pine, which 
grows upon the Mountains, The 
Seeds of which, Mr. Evely; pte. 
rer'd to all others, becaute, ty; 
he, they grow very erectt, 1; 
themſclves ſtoutly, and n«« n 
ſupport. Fir rots quickly in Sil. 
water, but not fo ſeon in irc, 
It's uſeful tor the upper pacts 0 
Merchants Ships, becauſe of i; 
lightneſs, Fir is exceedins fmoth 
to poliſh on, and rherctore does 
well under Gilding-work. 1: 
takes Black equal with the Feu 
tree, It is uſeful to Carvers, tor 
Capitols, Feſtoons, nay Statues, e- 
{pecially being gilded, becauledt 
rhe eatinefs of the Grain to work, 
and to take the Todl every iy, 
The heart of Deal kept dr, b 
everlaſting, and agrees beſt with 
the Glew of any Wood. It ö f. 
ſo excellent for Beams, and other 
Timber-work in Houſes, bun; 
boch light and exceeding firong 
It's good for Bars and Bolts © 
Doors, as well as for the Doof 
themſelves; and for the Ecans d 
Coaches, Moſt of Venice and A. 
fterdam is Built on Piles of this 
Timber driven into Boggy-places; 
there being no fewer than 13559 
great Maſt: of it under the Nev 
Scadthouſe of Amſterdam. It's bet 
of any for Seaffolding. An in. 
credible Summ that is exported 
hence for this Timber, ever) 
year to the Northern-Countrics 
might be ſav'd, were we Induſtti- 
ous ar Home, Moſt of cur Fo 
aſhes we have from Fir, as all 
1 orches. Barthol in, in his ae 
ci 
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in Danorum, Aifclaims againſt , ſort of Fir more than any othet; 
the uſe of Hops in Beer, as of à |is, that. it will endure cutting of 


Malignant and Peſtilential Influ- 
' ence; and inſtead of it, woul 
| {ubſtiture the Shavings of Deal 


a... — tt 


Boards, which, he ſays, gives a 
prarcful odour co the Drink; and 


we find by experience, how So- 


veraign thoſe Rofinous Woods, 
the tops of Pine and Fir,are againſt 
the Scurvey, Gravel in the Kidneys, 


&c, In the ſame Chap. he com- 
mends Worrmwood, Marrubium, Cha- 
 meleagrium, Sage, Tamariſe, and 
/ almoſt any thing, rather than Mops. 


The Bark of Pine, heals Ulcers, 


che Inner- rind cut ſmall, contus'd 
and boyl'd in ſtore of Water, is 


excellent for Burns and Scalds, 
waſhing the Sore with the Deco- 
Aion, and applying the ſoftned 
Bark. The Diftill'd-water of the 
green Cones, takes away Wrinkles 


mm the Face, dipping Cloths there- 


in, and laying them on it, it is a 


good Coſmetick. The Kernels are 


of admirable uſe for Emulſions, 
and plantations of em improve 


the Air by their Balſamick Smell. 


That call'd the Spruce Fir is ex- 


dellent good for making Eſpaliers, 


and the beſt way is to make the 


Borders of good Earth, to have 
| healthy young Firs, thriving Plants ing a noiſe like the treading of 


— 
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clipping better than the other 
ſorts of Fir; and that after clip- 
ping it thickens well, being for 
this uſe the beſt ſort of Ever- 
greens, for the ſaid reaſon, and 
becauſe it is a very ſpeedy grow- 
er. f . 5 

FIRE; as a Pognoſtick of the 


manner: That if Coles of Fire 


wave to and fro, or that of a Can - 
dle alſoꝭ tis an indication of Wind; 
but when in Chimneys, Fires burn 
whiter than ordinary, and with 4 
murmuring noiſe, it denotes Tem- 
peſts: But when bunches like 


a Candle or Lamp, it preſages, as 
Fire ſnining muck, or ſcalding or 


tels Cold; and the contrary, de- 
notes the contrary, Further, the 
crackling or breaking of Wood 
in the Fire more than uſual, ſig- 
nifies Wind, as a Flame's caſting 


| thirig ; whereas, if the Oyl ſpat- 
kle in the Lamps, or Aſhes coagu- 
late or grow in lumps, they denote 


lently in Cold Wether, and mak- 


ot two ſtzes, the largeſt three and | Snow, is an uſual preſage of Snow 


mn half or four foot, and the lef: falling. - 5 

ſer two foot; the firſt to he plan- | FIRKIN of Ale or Beer; this 
ted about eight foot aſunder, with 

the ſmaller fize planted between; 


” 


is Liquid Engliſh-Meaſurez and 
che firſt, I mean of Ale, conſiſts 


and great care tnuſt be taken of | of eight Gallons ; but the Firbin of 


them for the three firſt years, to 


Beer, of nine; and two Firkins 


water and keep them clean from] make a Kilderbin. 


Weeds; but they muſt not be clipp d 


juſt againſt Winter, for that cauſes | and Artificial; the Firſt are innu⸗ 


the Tree to look fuſty in the 


merable, I ſhall only name ſome, 


depth of Winter; bur if it be | viz. The Dun-Fly, the Stone, or 


done a little after Midſummer, they | May Fly, the Red. Hl) the Mos 


appear of a lovely beautiful Green. Ih, the Tawy-Fly, the Vine-Fly, the 


he vcnefir and advantage of this . * Cloudy and * 


Weather, is conſider'd in this 


| ſhine very bright, and the Flame 


— p — 
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Muſhroonis grow on the Wick of 


burning more than ordinary, fore- 


| forch many ſparkles does the ſame 


Rains; and the Fire's burning vio» 


FISHING-FLIES Natird 
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Eh, the Flag-Fly; alſo Catterpil- 
ters, Canker-Flies, 'Bear-Flies, &c. 
all which come in ſooner or later, 
according to the forwardneſs or 
backwardneſs of the Spring; but 
how to preſcribe. Rules to know 
how they come in, cannot well be 
dore ; but all of them are good 
in their ſeaſon for ſuch Fiſh as 
rite ar the Fly, which they often 
cagerly do, when moſt ſorts of 
Flies reſort to the Water:ſide, 
hanging in a manner in cluſters on 
Trees and Buſhes: But that you 
may the better know the Fly the 
Fiſh chen moſt covets, when you 
come in the Morning to the Ri- 
ver-ide, beat the Buſhes with 
your Rad, and take up what va- 
riety ycu can of all ſorts of Flies, 
and try them all, whereby you 
will quickly know, which are in 
greateſt eſtimation amongſt them; 
not but that they will ſometimes 
change their Fly, but it is only 
hen they have glutted themſelves 
thercwich- | 


Now there are two ways to 


fiſn wich theſe Natural Flies, ei- 
ther on the Surface of the Water, 
or a little underneath it; and in 
Angling for Chevin, Roach, or 


Dice, moye nct your Natural Fly 


Würtly, when you fee the Fiſh 
m:k« at it, but rather let it glide 
ſpontaneouily towards it with the 
en bur it it be in a ſtill 
and flow Water, draw the Fly 
lowly fide-ways by him, which 
will make him eazerly to pur- 
ſuc, JETS 5 5 

As for the .4rtificizl-Fly, tis ſel- 
dom utcd but in bluſtering Wea- 
ther, when the Waters are ſo 


troubled by the Winds, that the | 


Natural-F'y cannot be feen, nor 
reſt vpn them; and of this 4. 
c lib, there are reckon'd no 
lets than cwelve lots, of which 
theſe. are the principal. i. The 


tides, next his Tail. 
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Dun-Fly in March, made of Dun 
Wool, and the Feathers of 3 
Partridge-wing. 2. ADun-Fly too, 
made of Black-wool and the Fen- 
thers of a black Drake; the Body 
made of the firſt, and rhe Wings 
of the latter. 3. The Stone-Fy n 
April, the Body made ot black 
Wool made yellow under the 
the Wings and Tail. 4. The 
Ruddy-Fly in the beginning cf 
May, the Body made of red Wecol, 
and bound about with black Silk, 
with the Fearhers of a black Ci. 
pon, which hang dangling on his 
5. The jel- 
low or greeniſh Fly in June, the 
Body made of black Wool, with a 
yellow Liſt on cither fide, and 
the Wings taken off the Wings 
of a Buzzard, bound with black 
broken Hemp. 6. The Afri 
Fly, the Body made of duckiſh 
Wool, and the Wings made of the 
blackiſh Mail of the Drake. 7. 
Tawny-Fly, good until the middle 
of June, the Body made of tawny 
Wool, the Wings made contrary 
one againſt the other, of the 
whitiſh Mail of the white Drake.3, 
The -E in Jul, the Body made 
with black Wool caſt about itt 
yellow Silk, and the Wings made 
of Drakes-teathers. 9. The Steel- 
Eh, good in the middle of Jh, 
the Body made of greeniſh Wocl, 
capt about with the Feathers ot a 
Peacocks-rail, and the Wings made 
of Buzzards Wings, 10. To name 
no more, the Drake-Fiy, good in 


| 4ngn/t, rhe Body made, of black 


Wool, caſt about wich black Silk, 
his Wings of the Mail cf tit 
black Drake, with a black Head. 

Now, the beſt obſervations mace 
for Artificial Fly-fiſhing, is, 1. 19 
fiſh in a River ſomewhat diſturb d 
wich Rain, or in a cloudy Day, 
when the Waters are moved by # 
gentle Breeze the Soutk-wiug 15 
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veſt ; and if the Wind blow high, 


et not ſo, but that you may con- 
— guard your Tackle, the 


Fiſh will riſe in plain Deeps ; but 
if the Wind be ſmall, the belt An- 


eling is in ſwift Streams. 2. Keep | 
4s {ar from the Water-fide as may 


be; fiſh down the Stream, with 
the Sun at your back, and rouch 
nor the Water with your Line. 
2, Ever Angle in clear Rivers 
with a (mall Fly, and ſlender 
Wines, but in muddy places uſe 
larger. J. When atrer Rain the 
ner becomes browniſh, uſe an 
Orange-Fly; in a clear day, a light 
colour d Fly; a dark Fly for dark 
| Waters,zyc. 5.Letthe Line be twice 
as long as the Rod, unleſs the Ri- 
der be cumbered wich Wocd. 
6, For every fort of Flv, have ſe- 
veral of the ſame, differing in Co- 
jour, to ſuit with che different 
Complexions of ſeveral Waters 
and Weathers. 7. Have a nimble 
Eye, and active Hand, to ſtrike 
preſently wich the riſing of the 
Fiſh, or elſe he will be apt to 
ſpew out the Hook. 8. Let the 
Fly fall firſt into the Water, and 
not the Line, which will ſcare the 
MF, 9. In flow Rivers, or ſtill 
Places, caſt the Fly over croſs the 
River, and let it fink a little in 
| ine Water, and draw it gently 
back with the Current. Salmon- 
{ys muſt be made with their 
Wings ſtanding one behind the 
other, whether two or four, and 
ie delights in the fineſt gawdieſt 
Colours that can be; chiefly in 
tne Wings, which muſt be long, 
s well as the Taik 
FISHING-FLOTES; there 

re divers ways of making theſe; 
ſome uſing your Muſcovuy Duck- 
wills, which are the beſt for ſlow 
Waters; bur for ſtrong Streams, 
— good ſound Cork, wichout 
285 ot Holes, and bote it chro- 


| 


, 


| 


Ourlide. 
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wich an hot Tron, into which 
put a Quill ot a fit proportion; 
then pare your Cork into a Pyra- 
nudical form, of what bigneſs 
you will, and fo grind it ſmooth; 
FISHING-HOOK ;this in general 
ought to be lon 
tlomewhat thick in the Circum- 
ference, the point ſtanding even 
and ſtreight, and let the bending 
be in the Shank ; and for ſetting 
the Hook on, uſe ſtrong, but baff 
Silk, laving the Hair ont ide 
of vour Honk, for it t be on the 
| rhe Silk will trer and cut 

it aſunder; and by no-meanstor- 
get 1 carry. a Whetſtone with 
you, to | Hooks 15. 
you find them dull and blurry. 
There are ſcveral fize; cf theſe 
Fſbing- Hob, tome big, ſome lit- 


harbden your 


culiar Names, as 1. Single Hobs, 
2. Double Hoe, which have two 
bending, cne contrary to the o- 
ther. 3. Snappers, or Gorgers; 
which are Hooks to whip the Ar- 
tificial-Fly upon, or to bait with 
the Natural-Fly. 4. Springers, or 
Spring Hool, a kind of a double 
Hook with a Spring, which flies 
open being ſtruck into any Fiſh; 
and ſo keeps its Mouth open. 

FISH-PONDS:; for the mak- 
ing of the Ponds, it's agreed, thoſe 
Grounds are beſt; which are ful 
of Springs, and apt to be Mooriſh ; 
tor the one will breed them well; 
and the other will preſerve them 


Pond is alſo to be conſider d, and 
the Nature of the Currents that 
fall into it; likewiſe, that it be 
refreſhed with a little Rill, or wich 


and other Cattle; breed the largeſt 


| aud fatte ſt Fiſh, Now; in wy 
— 5 = Four 


in the Shank, 


tle, and ct cheſe fome have pes 


from Stealing,TheSirnarion of the 


the Rain- water that falls from the 
adjacent Hilly- ground; yea, and 
it is obſerv'd, that thoſe Ponds 
which receive the Piſs of Horſes 
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not of Oak. 
morcover, ſome hollow Banks, 
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your Pond, let the Head of it be 
at the loweſt part of the Ground, 


and the Trench of the Flood-gate 
have a good ſwift fall, that it 
may not be too long a emptying, 
when you are minded to draw 


it; the beſt way of Building 
the Pond's Head, is to drive in a 


row ot Stakes, about fix foot long, 
and fx inches ſquare, at four foot 


diſtance; and drive them in the 
whole length of the Pond- head; 


whercof the firſt row muſt be 
rammed in at leaft four foot deep, 


that they may ſtand ſtrong and 
ſure ; then dig the Pond, and caſt 
the Earch amongſt the Piles and 
Stakes, and when they are well 


cover'd over, drive in another 
row over them, ramming in the 
Earth iu the void fpaccs that it 
may lie cloſe, and keep in the 
Water; and ſo you muſt continue 
Stakes upon Stakes, ramming in 


the Earth, till your Pond's-head 


be of the height you defign'd it: 
The infide of the ſaid Dam muſt 
be very ſmooth and ſtreight, that 


no Current may have power over 


it. It che Pond carry fix foot of 
Water, it is enough; but it muſt 
be cight foot deep, to receive the 
Freines and Rains that ſhould fall 
into it. Tie bottom of it may be 
paved wich large Turf of Flat- 
graſs, and ſcveral Faggots may 


be ſtaked in the bottom, and on 


the tides, of light Wood, and 
There ſhould be 


Roots of Trees, Shelves, Oc. 

for retiring places for the Fiſh, 
Farther, conſider whether your 

Pond be a Breeder; if fo, never 


c pect any large Carps therefrom, 
the greutneis of the number ct 
Spawn will overſtock the Pond; 
thcretore for large Carps, a Shore- | 


aces. 


FIS 
come a Store- Pond, when you ſue. 
ſee what quantity of Carps it wit 
contain, then put in all Milter; 
or all Spawners, whereby in 1 
little time you may have Carps 
that are both large, and exceed. 
ing fat, by putting but of one 
Sex of them, there is an impoff. 
bility of che increaſe of them; 
but of the Roach, it will not- 
withſtanding multiply abundantly, 
Therefore, tor ſuch as keep Breed- 
ing-Ponds, it's neceſſary to ſuc 
them once in three Years for feat 
of the increaſe of Reaches, cho 
none were ever put in, which 
ſhould ſeem ſtrange; but it is cer. 
tain, as there are ſeveral Pond; 
frequented by Wild-Ducks, who 
uſually at Night come to feed 
with the tame ones there abiding, 
ſo theſe Wild-Ducks bring thoſe 
Roaches with them, for their feed- 
ing amongſt Weeds in Rivers; 
beſides, the Spawn of Roaches 
will hang about their Feet and 
Feathers, which 1s waſhed off in 
the Waters of theſe Ponds, which 
make a vaſt increaſe of them ina 
few Years; for which cauſe you 
find your Carps fo lean, and almoſt 
Hunger-ſtarv'd. | 

FISHING-ROD, there are 
ſeveral ſorts of them, as 1. TI 
ing Rod, or a Trowler, which hath 
a Ring at the end of the Rod for 
the Line to run through, when it 
runs off a Reel. 2. A Whipper, or 
Whipping-Rod, an is a flender 
Top- rod, that is weak in the mid- 
dle, and top heavy, but all en- 
der and fine. 3. A Dopper, which 
is a ſtrong Rod, very light. 4. A 
Snapper, of Snap-Rod, that 15, 2 
ſtrong Pole peculiar for a Pike. 
5. A Bottom-Rod, being the fame 
with a Dopper, but ſomewhat morc 
pliable. 6. A Snigling, or Proking- 


Poud is ever acccunted the beſt; J Stick, which is a forked Stick, 


and to make a Breeding-Pond be- with a ſhort ſtrong Line 


ith 4 


Pl 


Need.“ 
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cedle baited with a Lob-worm : 

This is only — Eels in their Holes. 
ngling, &c. 
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orſes more particularly, is a deep, 
elm, crooked Ulcer, for the 
moſt part ſpringing from malig- 
nant Humours engendred in ſome 
Wound, Sore, or Canker, not 
well cured ; bur ſomerimcs pro- 
ceeds from a Bruiſe that hath fe- 
ſterd inwardly, that either burſt 
forth of it ſelf, or was open d by 
the Farrier; ſometimes from a 
Co-wrench or prick of a Collar 
in Drawing, or by being wrung 
with the Tree of a Saddle; the 
ſigns whereof, are the hollowneſs 


of it, deſcending downwards from 


the Orifice, that is much ſtreighter 
at the Mouth than the bottom, 
and ſends forth thin Water from 
the ſame. | 

The method of Cure is, 1. To 


ſearch it to the bottom with a 
Leaden Probe, or ſomewhat that 


will bend, where ſocver the con- 
cavity of the Sorrance leads it; 
open it downwards it it can be 
done, that the Corruption may the 
better iſſue out, and Tent it two 
or three days with Hogſgreaſe, to 
make the Hole the wider, and 
then inject this Water. Take 
Sublimate and Precipitate of each 


FLA 

third part; and with Aſh-free 
Aſhes make Lye in the former In- 
gredients as before, and inject it 
with a Syringe into the Sorrance. 
2, Others take a pint of the beſt 
Honey, an ounce of Verdigre:ſc 
beaten ro Powder, and boy! them 
together three quarters of an hour, 
then ſtrain them into a Gally-por, 
and kecp it for your uſe, 3. A 
good Water is prepared for ir, of 
a pint of the beſt H htewine, and 
tor want ot it, of that of White- 
wine Vinegar, or Verjuice, into 
which a good handtul of Sage is 
bruited-, and atter you have boyl'd 
it pretty well, ſtrain out the Sage, 
ard diflolve into the Wine abe ut 
an ounce and a halt of Roman Vi- 
triol, halt an ounce of burnt Alluin, 
as much of the fine Powder of Ver- 
digreaſe, and when cool pur it jn- 
to a Glaſs, bur in dretfige th 
Sore, let it be very wa 


* . ) * | . | 
ringe it well to the bottom once 


or twice 4 day, and in five or fix 
weeks it will be cured. 4. Others 
take Roach Allum, and Bay Salt 
burnr, of each halt an ounce, of 
the Leaves of Ray-Weed and Elder 
Topr, according to the concaviry of 
the Sore ; theſe bruiſe and mix well 
together, with a handtul or two 


f grey Snails, Shells and all, with 


which ſtop the Hole full, having 
firſt waſhed and cleanſed it very 
well witha Syripge. 
FLAGGS, theſe are the Fea- 
thers next to the principal Fea- 
thers in an Hawk's Wing. 
FL AI L; is an Inſtrumenr 
wherewith they Thraſn Corn, and 
conſiſts ot ſcycral parts; 1. The 
Hand Staff, being that the Threſner 
holds it by. 2. The Swiple, that 
part that ſtrikes out the Corn. 3. 
The Caplins, which are the ſtrong 
double Leathers made faſt to he 
top of the Hand Staff, and top ot 
the Swiple. 4. The Middle Bunt, 
| 3 eln 3 


as much as will he upon a Three- 
pence, thee ounces of A//um, and 
as much of white Coperas, burn 
all in an earthen Pot, whoſe bor- 
tom has been firſt rubbed with a 
little Oyl, ro keep it from burning, | 
then take two quarts of fair Ma- 
ter, boyl it firſt by it (elf, ſcum 
it in the boyling, rake it off the 
Fir, and put as much of this 
Pupder in it as will he upon a 
Shilling at twice; but if you 
ould have it ſtronger, take fair 
Water, and Smiths-Water, of each 
aike, and of Whitewine-Vinegar a 


ELA 


being the Leather Thong, or Fiſh- | 
skin, which tyes them toge- 
ther. | 
FLAMES; a Cafe of Flames 
all laid open, is a term importing 


fix ſorts ot Inſtruments ; the two 


outmoſt, which are hooked, are 
call'd Drawers, another is a Pen- 
knife, another with a ſharp point 
they call a Lancet, and the two 


middlemoſt are Flames, One ſharp, 


che other broad pointed; theſe 
are ot ſeveral utes about diſeaſed 
Horſes or Beaſts, as the Drawers 
are to ſcrape cut Corruption in a 
Wound or Bruiſe; the Knives and 
Lancets to make Inciſions, and 


open Wounds and Bruiſes, and 


FLANKS 


the Back of an Horſe ; but there | 
is allo another ſort, that is a kind 
of a Plurifie, procceding from his 
being over-run with too much 
Blood, which endangers a Manze, 
or elle he falls dangeronſly Sick 
thereby, who by reaſon of his 
having been often Blooded be fore, 
requires it now, and upon failure 
falls into a loathſom and danze- 
rous Malady. This Diſtemper is 
cured many times by outward Ap- 
plications; but for a Wrench in 
rhe Back bone; 1. Take an ounce 
of Solomins Seal, the fame otfc omſyej 
and Clary, a quarter of a pound 
of the Pol{ips.'y of the Oatr, Wood 
Bit tony tWo handtals, let them be 
boyl'd in a gallon of ſtrons Beer 
or more, till halt be conſumed, 
chen take it off che Fire, put there- 
in a quarter of a pound of Butter, 
as much ot Wer, and give him a 
quart of it lukewarm in a Drench- 
ing Horn faſting at the end of 
every third dav. a. But the more ez- 
vie way of curing theſe Diſtempers, 


's to make lone B.!s of com- 


4 
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| tent Effects, 
the Flames to Let Blood. 


is a Wrench, Crick, 
Stroke, or other Grief, got in 


| ® ; A 
unplowed, which now mult be 


b 


to renew it again; of the 
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mon Turpentine, and the Pw des +; 
Engliſh Liquoriſh, and give kim . 
bout two Cunccs thereof for ah, 
a fortnight together; and to x, 
Reins of the Back, apply at e 
fame time, a Plaifter made of ; 
like quantity ot Oxiccc tun Ind 
Paracelſus; but rather more ct 
the firſt, ſpread upon Shceeps Lea. 
hes. 

FLASHES OF FIRE 3 rheſe ire 
produc'd from the ſame cauſe a; 
Comets, or Shooting Stars in the 
Air, in ſeveral torms, which may 
alſo preſage the ſame things te 
Come, but they are uſually more 
terrible, and produce more yig- 
2s fierce Tempeſts, 
Cc. If their appearance be in 
the form of Lightning, without 
either Clouds, or Thunder, Winds 
or Rains uſually ſucceeds frem the 
Coaſt where the Light is obſcrv's; 


it from ſeveral Coaſts, great Tem- 


peſts: If the Air ſeem to be liah- 
ter than at other times, the Sun 
and Moon being remote, it de- 
notes Winds and Rain to feld 
Lights alfo have been obſerv'd in 
the Air before Sickneſſes or Pet. 
lential Diſeaſes, | 

FLAX ; is an excellent Com-. 
modity, and the Tilling and che 
Irderings thereof, a very gc0c 
piece of Husbandry. It will thrive 
in any ſound Land, bur that 1s 
beft which has been lain lone 


well plowed, laid flat and cven, 
and tlle Seeds fown in 4 um 
Seaſon, about the imiddle or end 


of March, or at fartheſt, the be- 


ginning of April; and if à Wet 
Seaſon happen, it would rFECuIre 
Weedins, The beſt Seed fe K, 
is what comes from the Ealt- 
Country, and tho' dear vet rep“ 
the Charge eaſily; taſting Wo of 
three Crops well, when it 15 beſt | 
wo |} 
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two Buſhels may ſerve for an A- 
cre; but more of our Engliſh 
Seed, bacauſe it grows {ſmaller ; 
che Land wherein it's fowed mult | 
be good, and when grown up, 
care muſt be had it become not 
over ripe, and that it be not ęa- 
ther'd before it be ripe, which is 
beſt known by the Seed. At that 
time the Pluckers ſhould bc 
nimble, and tye it up in handtuls, 
ſet them till perfectly dry, and 
rhen houſe them. An Acre of 
good Flax, is worth from ſcven 
to twelve pounds, and more. Sec 
Dreſſing, Pulling, Watering, Waſh- 
ing, Drying, Swingling, ot Hemp 
and Flax. 

FLAXEN; thus they call 
the ane fort of Cloth made of 
Flax. -- | 
FLEGM; as tis a Diſtemper 
inshecp, is cur'd by ſtamping ſome 
Peli hay or © Oaken-lexves -tmall, 
and giving it them in Ale. 

FLIES, and Gnzts ; they are 
Inſects that rarely oftend in the 
Fields, Orchards, or Gardens, but 
gee rroubleſom gueſts to the Houle | 
in tenny watery places; againſt 


— 


| 
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ſeed Oyl, and it will keep chem 
away; but the Water wherein 
Devils-dung has been diſſolved is 
the beſt of all: To waſh his Head 
alſo with the Water of Pelhtory 
of Spain, or Tyy-leaves bruiſed 
with a little Water, will do 
alſo. 
FLINTSHIRE; in North- 
ales a Maritime County, boun- 
ded on the North with an Armof 
the Iriſh-Sca, which parts it from 
Cheſhire Eaſtwards, and by Den- 
big hire Weſt and Scuth, I: 
contains 410000 Acres, and about 
15400 Houſes. The Air tshealch- 
tul, without any fogs or fenny 


Vapours, ſaving that ſometimes 


there riſes trom the Sea, and the 
River Dee, certain thick and ſmoa 


I*ky Miſts, which yet hurt not at 


all; for the People here are very 
healthtul, and live toa great age: the 
air iscolder than inc Hheſbire, becauſe 


it is encompaſſed with the Sea 


and River; ſo that the North- 
winds being carried long upon 
the Water, blow the colder, 
whence it is that Snow lies very 
long upon the Hills. It's Hilly, 


uch, tis good in Summer Even- but not Mountainous; Fruitivl in 
lags t keep the Windows ot the | Whear and Barley, bur Rye eſpe- 
| 


Rooms ſhut clofe ; burning alſo 


ot Scraw and ſuck like ſtuff up 


and down in the Chamber, will 
deſtroy them, either by burning 
them in the flame, to which they 
ily, or choaking them in the 
monk. Some hang Aſpen- leaves 
in the Room, which will attract 
them thither, and make them leſs 
troubleſome; fo will new Balls 
ct Herſe-dung. To keep Flies 
trom an Horſe's Head, anoint it 
Wien Oyl aud Barberries mingled 


cially. It ſends only one Knight 
of the Shire, and one Burgeſs for 
Flint to Parliament. | 
FLOORING; by this 1s 
meant, not Floors laid with Boards 
or Planks, but ſuch as are uſed 
in plain Country Habitations ; 
and may be made in this manner; 
Take two thirds of Lime, and 
one third of Coal-Aſhes, well ſitt- 
ed, with a ſmall quantity of loamy 
Clay, mix the whole that you in- 
tend to uſe together, and temper 


together; or rub his Head all over 


With the Water wherein Rue has 


deen ſteeped, after it js well brui- 
a, or elſe anoint his Head, and 


round about his Eyes, with Lin- 


it well with a Mortar, and mak- 
ing it up into an heap, let it lic 
a weck or ten days, in which 
time it will mellow and digeſt ; 
j-then temper it well over again 
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and be ſure your quantity of Wa- 
ter do not exceed, but rather 
that it may obtain a mellow ſott- 
neſs and toughneſs from labour; 
then ' heap it up again three or 
four days, and repeat your tem- 
pering very high, till it becomes 
{mooth and yielding, tough and 
glewy; then your Ground being 
levelled, lay your Floor there- 
with, about two and an halt or 
three inches thick, making it 
{ſmooth with a Trowel; the hot- 
ter the Seaſon is the better; and 
when 'tis throughly dryed, it will 
continue time out of mind. This 
makes the beſt Floors for Houſes, 
eſpecially for Malt: houfes; but 
for thoſe who cannot ger theſe 
Materials, or go to the charge of 
them, they may take of Clayey 
Loam, and new ſoft Horſe-dung 
one third, with a ſmall quantity 
of Coal-aſhes, if they may be had, 


and temper thoſe aiter the fore- 


mention d method; and lay a 
Floor therewith three or tour 
mches thick, ſmooth and even, 
which will cement, become hard, 
ſtrong and durable, being done 
in an hot and dry Scaſon, good 
for Cottages, Barns, and other 
ſmall Houſes ; but any that would 


have more beautiful Floors than [| 


theſe, may lay their Floors even, 
ſmooth and fine, either with the 
firſt or laſt menrion'd Flooring ; 
then take Lime made of hard rag 
Srones, and temper it with a little 
Whites of Eggs, the more Eggs 
the better, to a very high picch, 
with which cover your Floor a- 
bout a quarter or halt an inch 
thick, before your under-flooring 
be roo dry, that they may well 


incorporate - together; this being 


well done, and thoroaghly gry, 
if ſometimes rubbed over with 
Mops or Cloths, with a little Oyl 
_ thereon, it will look very beau- 


FLO 
tiful and tranſparent, as if iti 
poliſh'd Mettal, or Glats, 8 
ded the Eggs and Lime were tho. 
| roughly tempered, and otherwife 
well rr | 
- FLORILEDGE, ſianig 
deſcription of Flowers. | OY 
FLORIST; is a Lover of 
Flowers and Gardens. 
| FLOUNDER-FISHING: in the 
Months of Aprit, May, June, and 
Ful), you may fiſh for this iſh 
all day long, either in a fx» 
Stream, or in the ſtil] Deep, by: 
belt in the Stream; and the mag 
proper Baits for it, are all ſorts 
ot red Worms, Walps, Or Gen. 
tles. 5 | 
FLOWER-GENTLE, g 
| Amaranth, _ N 
FLOWER-DE-LUCE, Iris, 0. 
which there are two forts, E. 
b, and Tuberoug- rooted One; 
Ot the Bulbous, t wo diſtindticn:, 
the broad and narrow-leavcd . 
the moſt remarkable of the fri 
are theſe; 1. The great Bulbou: 


| Iris, with a rich flower, is like 


the old Engliſh blue Flower-de-)ure, 
whoſe Flower is a rich thinns 
Blue, having that Spot that is in 
the lower Leaves of all thele 
Flower-de-luces, of a deep yellow, 
towards orange. 2. The blue 
ſtriped Hower- de- luce, divert]; 
marked through each Leaf, with 
a dark Violet-purple. 3. Ihe 
great purple bulbous one, the 
whole Flower, except the yellow 
Spot, of a reddiſh murry purple. 
4. The great purple variable but- 


— 


a ſmall yellow Spot in the falling 
Leaves,marked with dceper brown 
purple, almoſt black, upon a ligh- 
ter purple. 5. The great Aiti- 
colour d; ſometimes with two ve- 
ry large Flowers, or à Stalk, Alh- 
| coloured, the yellow Spot as be. 


tore, 6. The great An- colour d 


ſtr ped 


bous one, of a rich murry purple, 


„ mo gg K „„ 
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ſtriped Bulbous as the laſt, only | dle ridges of the arched Leaves, 


lower reined all over with | another very ſmall, bur the yel- 
ee Lines. 7. The great low Spot larger in the * 
Variable coloured Bulbous one; Leaves, that in this Flower ſtand 
the three falling Leaves of 1 upripht. 2, The Spaniſh yellow, 
flower, of a pale Silver, with a, a lower Flower, of an excellent 
Circle of Aſh-colour about the deep gold yellow throughout the 
vellow Spot; the arches of the whole Flower; another with pale 
ridged with aſh, and the top yellow Flowers, whereof there 
Leaves ſtriped blue. 8. The are diverſities, tome bigger, ſome 

great pale red or peach coloured leſſer; ſome paler, ſome deeper 


Bulbous one, rare with a ſmall yellow, c. To which add a 


vellow Spot in each of the three party-coloured Spaniſh Hower- de- 
\ talling Flowers. 9. The great luce, with the falling Leaves 
white, and alſo the greater white white, the arch Leaves filver- 
due, have three top Leaves ſtri- coloured, and the top Leaves of 


pcd and ſpotted with a faint pur- à bluiſh purple: Anothers falling 


ple; another there is pure white Leaves, are circled with blue, 
finely ſtriped, and blue icolour the arched pale blue, and top pur- 
veins throughout the Leaves, be- ple: One with yellow fafling 
ſides one ſtriped with purple. Leaves, Sky-coloured arches, and 
io, The great yellow Bulbous top Leaves of a murry purple: 
one, of a fine bright gold-colour, | Another's falling Leaves yellow, 
wich the Spot almoſt oranged in arches and top Leaves black; 


che middle of the three talling one of a ſadder and duller brown; | 


„ EL Rite Tied | another larger than rhe reſt, fal- 

Many more diverſities there are, ling Leaves, of duskith yellow, 
bur tis enough. They flower edged” with dun Veins and .bor- 
{ome in May, moſt in * the ders, the top Leaves of à ſullen 


lues firſt, then Whites, and laſt blue purple, c. 3. The molt. 


che Purples. Their Roots yearly | elegant narrow-leaved Bulbous 


lole their Fibres, and muſt be ta- Flower-de-luce,with Peach-colour'd 


ken up as ſoon as dryed down, if Flowers, large and long falling 
not a little before, and keep them Leaves, with a yellow Spot in 
ary till Auguſt ; when they may | the midſt of them, arched Leaves 
be ter again in Beds of good freſh | alſo, and top large, all except 
fired Earth, not too poor, nor | the yellow Spot, of a fine red- 
over rank or hot, for that will | diſh Peach-colour. 4. The nar- 


rot them, nor too much in the | row-leav'd Bulbous one, with a 


Sun, that will feorch and ſpoil | ſpotted Stalk ; the Flower round, 


their Flowers; the Eaſt-part of | near, and, except the Spot, of a 
the Garden is to be choſen tor | reddiſh murry, round at the head, 


their Abode. BY, "with a ſmall Liſt running under 
Hlower- de- luce narrower Leav'd, |the arched Leaves. The Perſran 


Te, 1. The leſſer white bulbous | Flower-de-luce, and many more, 
"ne, arifing out, of the Ground | might be added, bur they are tov 


before Winter ; another white | many. 1 
that is bigger; a third whoſe fal- | | Any wet that falls upon theſe 


ling Leaves have a little ſhew of | Flowers muſt be preſently ſnaked 


fellownets; as alſo have the mid- | off, or tte Leaves will ſoon be 


| | ſpoile d 
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ſpoiled. Their Roots, 45 the 
reſt, loſe their Fibres, and muſt 
be managed atter the ſame man- 


| 


ner: The commoner ſort increaſe | 


Faſt enough by Off-lets; the two 
laſt mentioned, (not meaning the 
Perſian) are the moſt render as 
they 2re the beſt, and require to 
be planted in good ireth Earth, 
chat is not hot with Dung, and 
where they muſt have the benefit 
of the morning Sun only. 
Hower-de-luce with tuberous 
Roots are alſo of two ſorts, the 


tall and dwaif, or elſe broad | 


and narrow Leaved Flag Fiower- 
de- luce, whereof there are ma- 
ny varieties, but two or three 
of the beſt of each ſhall only be 
noted, and then the management 
of them. 1. The great Calledo- 
nian Flower-de-luce, or Turkey one, 
by ſome call'd, The Toad-Flag, is 
in form like the reſt, but that the 
Leaves are broad, of a yellowiſh 
green, folded at the bottom, and 
open at the top; out of the mid- 
dle riſes a ſtiff Stalk, bearing at 


top, a large gallant Flower ot 


nine! Leaves, the three lower 
large and broad, of a fad purple, 
diverſly ſported, ſtreaked and 
marked with a greyiſh white, and 
a great black frecz in the midſt 
of each of them; the three arch- 
ed are alike formed, and a little 


8 


paler; the three upper Leaves 


alſo very large, marked like the 
other, but brighter; the Roots 
tuberous, thick, long, of a yel- 


lower brown than the reſt, and 


with great long Fibres. 2. The 
lefler Chaledonian, or Hag- flower, 


is leſs than the other, the Leaves of 


a yellow green, and not ſo well 
Tbeſe two Flower in Aſh, and 


4. 


— 


FL O 
dye to the Ground, which mu 
be taken up and kept out of the 


f 


Ground till O&ober, The beſt 
time to tranſplant, is in 4y,,; 
or carly in September, in treſ 
Soil, mixt with well rotted Wo. 
pile Earth, but not under Som 
Walls, yet fo as to have the Mor 
ing, and not Mid-day ſcorchin- 
Sun, Some take them up in Jy 
and keep them dry till late in 
October, which, as they ſay, make: 
them the apter to bear Flow. 
ers. 

Of che tuberous ſort of Hong. 
de- luces are theſe alſo which fel 
low; 1. The twice flowerin: | 
Portugal one , that flowers in 


} 


Spring, and commonly the {ame 


Year in Autumn, and eis ver; 
ſweet-ſcenred. 2. The variable 
purple Fhwer-ae-luce of Cam: 


ris, Whoſe three lower Leave: 


are the beſt kind of Hag- flowers; 


their Roots ſometimes loſe their 
Fibres, and then the green Leaves 


are of a reddiſn purple, the arch. 
ed of a black yellow, fhaddowed 
with purple; and the three toy; 
of a dull, ſmoaky, yellowiſh pus 
ple. 2. The blue party- colour d. 
blue at the edges, the reſt white; 
the arched Leaves wintifh-ycliow, 
and the top ones pale-sky, with 
yellow edges. 4. The white vr 

riable one, near a yard high, car. 
ing four or five Flowers onc a 


bove another, ſilver- colour liſted 


with bluiſh purple down the back 
of the top Leaves, and the loc 

whipt with blue edging; che 
arched of a pale Sky-colour, blucr 
towards the edge. 5. The pc“ 
low Hower- de-luce of Trijs:!, 1: 
about a foot high, with two or; 
long narrow- leaved gold yellos 
Flowers. 6. The narrow-1eavc 
variable one, bears tour Cr , 
{mall Flowers, the lower marked 
with white and blue, and the 
arched of a light blue, bct1dc> 9 
great many more, ſuch as the 


great Blue, the Double Harte! 


leaved) | 


FLO 


jeaved, the Blue and White, 


2 | 3 

Some of theſe flower in April, 
others in May, and others not till 
June; they are hardy Plants, grow 
Ind increaſe in moſt places; but 
the better the Soil, the more they 
„i fouriſh, and are too roomy 


for a Flower-Garden, being fitter 


fr the borders of a Fruit Apart- 
ment. The be zinning of Septem- 
der is the beſt time for tranſplant- 
ine; their Roots are to be parted, 
ind they muſt be ſet neither too 
thick, nor too deep. 

FLOW ERAG E; is the ſet- 
ting of forts of Flowers together 
in Husks, and fo hang them up 

with ſtrings. | 
| FLOWERS; (Flores) thoſe 
chiedy of the Aromatick Eſcu- 
lents 2nd Plants are preferable 
in Sallzds, as being generally en- 
dued with the Vertues of their 
Simples in a more intenſe degree, 
and may therefore be eaten alone 
in their proper Vehicles, or com- 
poßtion with other Salleting 
tprinkled among them; but they 
£172 2 more pallatable reliſn be- 
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ing infuſed in Vinegar, eſpecially 


thoſe of the CMwe-gilh- iwer, El- 
, Orange, Comſtip, Rofematy. 
Arch-Anget, Sage, Nuſturtium, In- 
d em, &c. Some of them are 
pickled, and ſeveral of them 
make alſo very pleaſant aud whol- 
ſom Teas, as do likewile Wild- 
Time, Bugloſs, Mint. c. | 
FLOWING OF TEE GAIL; 
is a Diſeaſe in ſome, that when 
che Gall is fo full of Choler thar 
it flows into all parts of the Bo- 
dy, cauſing a ſwelling under the 
Jaws of the Swine. To remedy 


d or 


which, ſtamp the inner Bark of 


Elzer, ſtrain it with Ale or Beer, 
and give it him warm; but ſome 
take an handtul of Gall. wort, 
ſtemp and ſtrain it, and give it 


FLU 
with Honyed- water, and rub and 
chafe the Swelling with beaten 
Salt, and pure Hheat-me al mixt 


together. In Sheep ttis cured 
with half a Spoonful of Aaua- vitæ 
mixt with as much Vinzgar, and 
Bleed her under the Tail. | 
FLUMMERY ; the way to 
make it in the Weſtern parts of 
England, is to take half a peck of 
Wheat-bran, which muſt be ſoaked 
in cold Water three or tour days, 
then ſtrain out rhe Qyl and Milk- 
water of it, and boyl it to a Jelly, 
afterwards ſcafon it with Sugar, 
Roſe and Orange-flower- water, 
and let it ſtand till it is cold and 
thickned again, then eat it with 
ite or Kheniſhwine, or Cream- 
1 Ne: | 
FLUX; See Lack, or Looſe- 
neſs. | | 
| FLUX, or FLUX-BLOODY ; 
in reſpect to Horſes, are of ſeve- 
ral kinds; ſometimes the Fat of 
the flimy Filth that is voided, is 
ſprinkled with a little Blood; 
ſometimes the Excrements are 
like wateriſn Blood, now and then 
like pure Blood, and all theſe 
ſpring from one and the ſame 
Ciuſe, which is, the Exulcera- 
tion of the Guts ; and by their 
ſeveral mixtures, it may be bet- 


Od 


ter known, whether the Ulcera- 
tion be in the inner ſmall Gut, or 
in the out ward great one; if in 
the former, then the Matter and 
Blood will not be mixed together, 
but come cut teveraily, the Blood 
moſt commonly following the 
; Matter. The Diſtemper proceeds 
ufually from ſome ſharp Humour, 
breeding by filthy raw Food, or 
ſore Travel, c. and being vio- 
lently driven through many croo- 
ked and narrow Paſſages, do cleave 
to his Guts, and fret them with 
their heat and ſharpneſs, cauſing 
| Ulceration and grievous pains : 
br | Ir 
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It comes alſo by ſome great Cold, 
Heat, or Moiſtneſs, or by receiv- 
ing ſome violent Purgation, as 
Scamony, Stibium, or the like ap- 
lied in too great à quantity; or, 
2 „it may proceed from che 
wekueſ of the Liver. 
There are many things in ge- 
neral good for this Diſtemper; 
but particularly they preſcribe, 
1. An ounce of Saffron, two of 
2 three of Southernwood, one 
of Parſley, three of Rue, to a- 
piece of Spittleworth and Hyſop, 
and one of Caſſia, which beat all 
into fine Powder, and with Chalk 
and ſtrong Vinegar work them to 
a Paſte, . of which make little 
Cakes, and dry them in the ſhad- 
dow, ſome whereof diſſolve in a 
pint and an half of Barley-milk, 
and for want of it, that Juice 
which is call'd Crimor or Ptiſane, 
ahd ſo give it him to drink. 2. 


- 


Others take three pints of Red- 


wine, half an handful of Burſa- 
Paſtoris, or Shepherds-purſe, and 
Tanner's Bark taken out of the 
fat and drycd, boyl them in the 
Wine till ſome what more than the 

int be conſumed, then ſtrain it 
3 and give it him luke warm 
to drink; to which, if a little 
Cinnamon be added, tis better; 
or you may diſſolve four ounces 
of the Conſerve of Sloes into 4 
pint of Red- wine, and his drink- 
ing this will do. 3. As an in- 
fallible cure, it is preſcribed to 
rake three pints of New Milk, 
into which, over a gentle fire, 
diſſol ve four or five ounces of 
Iſing- glaſs, which will ſo thicken 
it; that it will look like Cream; 
then ſtrain it through a very 
coarſe Sieve, to take out the dregs 
and droſs of the Ring-glaſs, that 


will remain behind undiſſolved, 


and give it him lukewarm in the 
morning faſting, This 1s very 


- EU 
2 alſo to be given to à weak 


Horſe, to ſtrengtl | 
him luſty, n 


And for this Diſtemper o 
Flux in Swine, See No 
Perjuice and Milk together 90 
drink, and then feed them ; the 
ſame being very good for young 
Pigs that have any Scowring. 


Moreover, the Black -· Cattle that 
are tronbled with this Bloody- 
Diſtemper, are cured thus, l. 
Take a quantity of new Ho:/duny, 
with an handful of M/s tha: 
grows about the foot of an Alb. 
tree, chopp'd very ſmall with the 
 Hogſaung, then mix it with a quart 
of good ſtrong Ale or Beer, and 
give it the Beaſt in a Morning 
with a Horn, 2. Some take quick 
Loch-ſiſh, and put it into his 
Throat ro ſwallow it. 3. 0- 
thers take Bloodwort and Shepherds 
Purſe of each an handful, choppd 
ſmall together, which is mixed 
with a quart fo Milk, and ſtirred 
well together, with ſome Leavenof 
brown Bread; then ſtrain it with 
the Runnet of Milk, and ſo give 
it to the Beaſt lukewarm, firſt 
and laſt, eight or nine days togęc- 


take five or fix ſmall thin flices 


foak in a quart of ſtrong 4 or 


Houſe, 


| 


ther. 4. Another remedy, is © | 


of the leaneſt of Martlemaſo Beef, | 
which muſt be laid a while to 


Beer, to which they put one hand- 
ful of Hogſdung newly made, then | 
ſtir it together, and ſo make the 
Beaſt drink it Morning and Even- | 
ins, for two or three days, duns 
which, he muſt be kept in the 
n 5. Others take a quad- 
tity of the Powder of the R9-t5 | 
of Gallingale finely beaten, which 
they mix with a pint of Ale or | 
more, and give it the Beaſt, This | 
Diſtemper does not exempt Poul- | 
| > WY 
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neither, coming upon them, 
by exit too much moiſt Neat, 
and they are cured by giving them 
Peaſe, Bran- ſcalded, = 
FLUX of Urme; 15 occaſioned 
by the hear and ſharpneſs of rhe 
\ Blood, and an Inflammation of 
the Kidneys, which like Cupping- 
glaſſes ſuck all the ſerous Humors 
out of the Veins, and diſcharge 
chem into the Bladder, every 
thing that the Horſes drink paſ- 


ſing immediately through his Bo- 


dy, without the leaſt alteration. 


I The remote cauſes of this Diſtem- | 


her, are, immoderate and irregu- 
lar Exerciſe, or Working of young 


;p OA 

their Bodies ſo heated, that the 

would drink 11x Pailfuls of Wa. 
ter every day; you muſt not 
reſtrain them, but let them have 
their full liberty to drink as much 
as they pleaſe, provided the Wa- 
ter be prepared as before, with 
boyled Water and Bole; for the 
more chey drink, the ſooner will 
they be cured. When the Horſe 
begins to Stale, as he uſed to do 
when in Health, and his Belly 
and Dung return to their natural 
Condition, you muſt reſtore his 
Oats by degrees; Exerciſe him 
moderately at firſt, and after- 
wards Ride and Work him with 


Horſes, cold Rains in the begin- diſcretion, 


ning of Winter, and eating of 
Oats that are Imported by Sea, 
where being of a Spungy Na- 
ture, they imbibe and ſuck in rhe 
volatile ſaline Spirits that riſe out 
of the Sea. In undertaking the 
cure of this Diſtemper, in the 
firſt place you muſt order the 
Horſe's Dier, feeding him with 
Bran inſtead of Oats, and give 
him a cooling Clyſter ; next day, 
let him Blood, and the day after, 
inject another Clyſter, after which 
Bleed him again the following 
day ; the whole quantity of Blood 
that is taken away, muſt not ex- 
cced four Pounds; that is, two at 
each time: After you have let 
him Blood twice, and injected 
tw Clyſters, boyl 2 quarts of 
Water, and put it into a Pailtul 
ot common Water, with a large 
handful of Oriental Bole beaten to 
Powder; mix the whole very 
well, and make the Horſe drink 
it lukewarm, if it be poſſible ; 
neither muſt you give him any 
other Liquor for- his ordinary 
Drink, Morning and Evening. 


Diſtemper, drink exceſſively ; and 


ſeme of them are ſo thirſty, and 


term in e concerning an 
Hawk's miſſing her Quarry, and 


as Crows, &c, 


know the Shape he is like to be 
of ; for the ſame Shape he car- 
| ries at a Month, he will carry ar 
ſx Years old, it he be not abuſed 


Shape, ſo the Defects alſo: And 
for height, it's obſerv'd, that a 
large Shin-bone that is long from 
the Knee to the Paſtern, ſhews a 
tall Horſe; for which, another 
way is to ſee what ſpace he has 
berween his Knee and Withers, 


his height when he is a compe- 


to know their Goodneſs ; for if 
they are ſtirring Spirits, free from 


and very Active in Leaping and 


ſtery, they prove generally good 
| Merrled Horſes; the contrary, 


| Tades: And if their Hoofs be 
Horſes that are troubled with this ſtrong, deep, tough, ſmooth, up- 
right ſtanding, and hollow, he 
cannot be Evil; therefore the 


Bar- 


FLY-ON-HEAD; this is 2 


betaking herſelf to the nextCheck, 


A 


FO AL; it's no difficulty to 
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in after Keeping ; and as the good 
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which being doubled, it will be 


tent Horſe. There are alſo ways 


Affrights, Wanton of diſpoſition, 


Running, and ſtriving for Ma- 


„ 
Barbary-Horſe is well known by 


kis Hoof. Laſtly, For Weaning 


them, tis ordinarily done at the 
end of ſcven Months; but the 


better ſort at a Lear or two; 


and let them not be wichin the 
hearing of one another; keep 
them very high the ſecond year, 
but in the third and fourch, put 
them to Grazing. See Mare. 
FODD ER; is a kind of Meat 
for Horſes, or ocher Cattle, and 
in ſome places, Hay and Straw 
mingled together is accounted 
Fodder; but among the Feudiſts 
tis uſed tor a Prerogative that 
the Prince hath, to be provided 
of Corn, and other Meat, for his 
Horſes, by his Subjects, in his 
Wars, or other Expeditions, 
ODD ER, or FODER OF 
LEA; is a Weight containing 
eight Pigs, and every Pig one 


and twenty Scone and an halt, 


which is about a Tun, or à com- 
mon Wain or Cart-load: I find 


alſo in the Book of Rates, men- 
tion of a Fader of Lead, which 
is there ſaid to be 2000 Weight; 
at the Mines 'tis 22co Weight 


and an halt; among the Plum- 
bers at London, 1900 and an halt. 


FOS; in ſome places ſigni- 


fies long Graſs remainin 
ſture till Winter. 

FO GS; See Miſts. j 

. FOILING,thus they call the 


g in Pa- 


footing and treading ot all Deer, 


it on the Grass, and ſcarce vitible, 

FOLDING OF SHEEP; in fome 
places they fer their Folds with 
diverie Partitions, and put the 
Weathers, 
Lambs by themſelves ; but it is 


not good to ſold them in very | 


_ Rainy Weather; and as it is the 
opinion of ſome Husbandmen, 

That the Piſs of Sheep doth heat, 
help and comfort the Land, as 
much, or rather more, thanduth 


the Ewes and the 


FOL 

their Dung; they will therefo;e 
have their Shepherds Or Servants 
to raiſe all the Sheep in the fold 
betore they let forth, and to 90 
about the ſides of the fold wich, 
Dog; for commonly when Sheer 
ſee any Dog come nigh them, 
they will Dung and piſs; and 
when they have ſo done, 0 
them out of the fold. | 

FOLPD- NET; this is a ſor: 
of Net wherewith ſmall Birds arc 
taken in the Night, and is repre- 
ſented thus, = 


it 


The firſt of them may be car- 
ried by one Man, but the other 
muſt have two to manage it; 
aud it is uſed rhus + When the 
Net is fixed on both fides unto. 
two ſtrong, ſtrait, and light Voles, 

ou muſt have at the leaſt 2 or 2 

uſty Men to affiſt you, all very 
ſilent; the Poles whereon your 
Nets are tied ſhould be about 12 
foot long, that ſo they might be 
held up the higher; he that bears 
the Lights, which are ſmall bun- 
dles of Straw ſer on fire, or 
Torches, which are beſt, muſt 
carry them behind the Nets in 
the midſt of them, about 2 yards 
from them, and fo order it, as £0 
carry the Nets between the Wind 
and the Birds, who all naturally 
| Rooſt on their Perches with theit 
Breaſts againſt the Wind ; and 
hereby; he that beats the . 


N 


; 


«lt td 


; 


4 
1 


; 


4 
J 
4 
if 


- FOR 
vn the other fide of the Hedge, 


vill drive them out that Way to. 
wards the Light, with a good 


pole in his Hand, wherewith at- 


ter ſome ſilent fignal given, he 


muſt lay on ſtoutly. 


Now, if you uſe the firſt of 
the two Nets, when you find any 
vird therein, you need not make 


| (ich haſte, for it will inſnare 
them of it ſelt, and they cannot 
get away ſuddenly. 


FOND, or Fund; is a Foun- 


dation or Scock in Money, or Mo- 
: ney-worth. 


FOOT, this is Lone-Meaſure, 


and 12 Inches mike a Fot, as 3 
ect make one Tard, and 3 Feet 
E © Inches cne Ell. 

| FOOTGELD; is an Amerce- 
ment of ſuch as live within the 


borreſt, for not expediating their 
dogs; and to be quit of Fot-geld, 
is a privilege to keep Dogs there 
unlawed, without puniſhment or 
controulment. 


FOOT- HUSRKS, they are 
ſhort Heads, out of which Flowers 
grow. | 

FORESTALL; is to buy 
Goods betore they come to Mar- 
ket, wich intent to advance their 
Price. 

£0 RK ED-HEADS, allDecr's 
Heads which bear two Croches in 
the cap, or having their Croches 
aubled, are to be called thus. 

FO RRE ST; it is properly a 
ace privileg'd by Royal Autho- 
ric), and differs from Park, War- 
rc, or Chace, being on purpoſe 
Lcd tor the peaceable abiding 
nd ncuriſhing of Beaſts and 
rows thereto belonging, for 
ich there are certain peculiar 
Liivs, Ohicers, and Orders; part 
* which appear in the great 
Charter of the Forreſt. Its pro- 
perties are theſe; 1. A Forreſt 


tracy and ſtrictly taken, cannot be 


| 


— 


n 
in the Hands of any but the Hug, 
becauſe none hath power to grant 
Commiſſion to be a ſuſtite in Eyre 
of the H eſt, but the King: The 
property is the Courts, as the 
Juſtice Seat every three Years; 
the Swain-mote thrice a Tear; 
and the Attachment once every 
forty Days; the third may be 
the Oihcers belonging to it for 
preſervation of the Vert cr Ve- 


niſon; as firſt, the Juſtices of - 


the Freſt, che Warder or Keeper, 


the Vereders, the Forreſters, A- 


giſtors, Regarders, Bedels, and 
the like, which ſee in their places, 
But the moſt eſpecial Court of the 
Hrreſt, is the Swain- mote, which 
is no leſs incident to it, than the 
Court ot Pye-Powders, to a Fair; 


and it this fail, then there is no- 


thing of a Forreſt remaining, bur 
it is turned into the nature of a 
Chace. There wee reckor'd to 
be in England Sixty eight For- 
reſts. 


FORESTER; is an Officer 


ot the Forreſt, Sworn to preſerve 
the Vert and Veniſon therein, 


and to attend the Wild-Beaſts 
within his Bailwick, and to watch 
and endeavour to keep them ſafe 
by day and night: His buſineſs 


alſo is ro Apprehend all Ofenders 


in Vert or Veniſon, and to preſent 


| chem to the Courts of the Foreſt, 


that ſo they may be puniſhed ac- 
cording to their Offences. 
FORGE; this is the place, 


where a Smith Works, and con- 
fiſts of theſe ſeveral parts. 1. 


The Hearth, or Fire-place of the 
Forge. 2. The Arches, which 
are hollow places under theHearth 
to put things in. 3. The Back 


of the Forge. 4. The Hovel or 
Covel of the Hearth, which ends 
in a Chimney to carry the Smoak 
away. 5. The Tewel, or Tewel- 
Iron, being a thick Iron plate, 


v. ich 


FOR 

with a taper Pipe in it about five 
inches long, which is placed in 
the back of the Forge, againſt 
the Fire- plates, through which 
the Bellows blows the fire. 6. 
The Trough, being a Stone- 
trough right againſt rhe fire-place. 
7. The Bellows, placed behind 
the Forge, fo as the lower Board 
can move neither up nor down. 
8. The Chain, Rope, Thong, or 
Rod, is that which 1s faſtned to 
the upper Ear of che Bellows, and 
ſo to the end of the Staff or Beam 
which the Smith handles to blow 
the Bellows withal. 9. The Roc- 
ker, being that which the Smith 
handles, which moves up and 
down, being faſtned to another 
piece croſs-wiſe, calld, the Rock- 
taff, which is ſer between two 
Cheeks upon two Center-pins in 
two Sockets, ſo that by drawing 
down the Handle, the upper 
Board of the Bellows riſes, and 
by a conſiderable Weight ſet up- 
on the Board, ſinks it down again, 
and ſo by this Agitation 8 
the office of a pair of Bellows, 

Then for things belonging to 
the Forge, they ate, 1. The Tongs, 
with ſtreight and crooked Noſes. 
2. The Slice to ſling Coals to the 
fire. 3. The Waſher, to ſweep 
the Hearth, and ſprinkle Water 
on the fire. 4. The Hearth-ſtaff, 
wherewith they ſtir the fire, and 


throw Cinders out of it. 5. Vice. 


6. Anvil. 7. Hand and Sledge. 
8. Scat-Iron, and Rod to hold it 
in. 9. Block. to. Bolſter, gyc. 
_ FORMICA, is a ſcurvy Ma- 
lady, being a kind of a Mange, 
which in Summer-time very much 
aMiRs a Spaniel's Ears, and is oc- 
caſion'd by flies and their own 
ſcratching with their feet, in ot- 


der to cure which, take Gum- | 


Dragan tour ounces, infuſed 
in the ſtrongeſt Vinegar that may 


Watetiſn Rheum, that falls donn 


ou 


be got, for the ſpace of eight 


days, and afterwards bruiſed o 
Marble Stone, as Painters do ther 


- Colours, adding thereto Rocl. 


Allum and Galle,] of each ty, 
ounces, mingle all well together 
and lay it on the place affficted. 

There is alſo a Diſtemper cal 
led by the name of Formica, which 
commonly ſeizes upon the Hawke 
Beaks, that will eat the Beak 2. 
way, and moſt are of opinion tis 
occaſioned by a Worm, jt: 
perceiv'd by the Beak's growing 
rugged, and beginning to ſeps: 
rate from the Head; and the way 
ro remedy it is, to take the Gal! 
of a Bull, and to break it into: 
Diſh, and add thereunto the Pow 
der of Alves Succtrine, with which 
mingling it well together, anoint 
the Clap or Beak of the Hawk, 
and the very place where the F. 
mica grows, twice a day; bu: 
touch not her Eyes nor Mares; con- 
tinue thus doing till your Haw 
be perfectly cured, and bath hc 
with Orpiment and Pepper to keep 
her from other Vermine, 


FORSTALLING:as before, ſtgnihes | 
the buying or bargaining for an; 
Corn, Cattle, or other Merchan- 
dize, betore it comes to any Mar- 


ker or Fair to be Sold; or by te 
way, as it comes from beyond 


the Seas, or otherwiſe towards 
any City, Port, Haven, or Creck | 
of this Realm, to the intent to 
ſell the ſame again at a deatet 
and higher price: But for Fe. 
ſtaller, tis uſed alſo for ſtopping 
4 Deer, broken out of the For- 
reſt from returning home agan, | 
or laying between him and the 
Forreſt in the way he is to fe. 
rurn, 3 
Foul; is a Diſeaſe ig Cattle, | 
proceeding from Blood and 2 


Ts 
* 3 


FOU 

into the Legs, and ſometimes cauſes 
all the four Legs to tell; ro 
Cure this, you mult caſt che 
beaſt, and tye his Feer rogcrner; 
chen take a ſharp Knife, and tht 
the Skin an Inch above the He cl, 
under the Fetlock joynt ſtreight 
up and down, for fear of cutting 
the Sinews; then you muſt take 
Nettles, and Garlick, and Salt, and 
hruiſing them together, bind them 
on, and remove theplaiſter wichin 
Night and a Day, and he will 
de well preſently. Some there 
are, who call a ſwelling and 
griet lixæe unto this, breeding be- 
rween the Clees of the Carrie, a 
orm that will grow to a bunch, 
and toro rip neſs, tillar length it 
breaks, and will be in the midſt | 
of his Cices, making the Beaft 
6 to halt, that he cannot well 
©: This, when you ſce it ſwell 
o big, launce, and let the Cor- 
ruption forth, cken anoint it with 
Tar and Treſh Greaſe mixed, and 
Keeping his Feet clean for two 
or three davs, it will be well. 

EOQUNDRED; a Ship is 15 
when tis filled with Water by a 
Storm. 

FOUNDRINGINTHE FEET; 
its a Diſeaſe in Horſes, that 
comes evermore by hard Riding, 
| or fore Labour, by great Heats 
and Cold s, that diſorder the Body 
| and ſtir up peccant and malignant 
Humours, which inflame che Blood, 
melt the Greaſe, and cauſe it to 
deſcend downwards to the teer, 
and there ſettles; which cauſes 
ſuch a numneſs and pricking in 
the Hoof, that he hath no ſenſe. 
ner feeling of them, for he is 
hardly able to ſtand; and when 
he does, he ſhakes and quakes 2s 
it he had an Ague fit upon him: 
This Diſeaſe comes ſometimes by 
Wering him when he is very 
et, and his Greate melted wich- 


* 


| 


feet to the Ground: 


FO U 
in him, and then ſuddenly coc! 
ed, by ſetting him upon cold 
Planks without Litter, or taking 
his Saddle off too ſoon, or elſe 
by letting kim ſtand when he is 
hot in fore ſhallow Water up 
co the bet-lucks, whereby, through 
the extraordinary coldneſs it 
cauſes rhe melted Greaſe to de- 
ſcend into his feet, and there to 
cake and congeal, which is the 
true reaſon ct this Malady. He 
may alſo be Foundred by wear- 
ing ſtrejzthe Shoes, and travel- 
ling upon hard Ground; and 
you may know when he is 
 Foundred upon his fore feet and 
not upon his hinder feet, by his 
treading only upon his hinder 
feet, and as little as he can upon 
the cther : or Eis going ert uching 
and crimplin; un his Buttocks; 
and when fmetimes he is Foun- 
dered upon his kinder feet, and 
not upon his tore Feet, which 
tcldom happens, it may be known 
by his jceming weak behind, 
and his reſtins himſelfas much up- 
on his fore Feet as he can, be- 
ing very fearful to let his hinder 


The general methods to Cur 

this Diſtemper, are fitſt to pare 
all his Soles fo thin, that you 
may ſce the Quick, then Bleed 
him well at every Toc; that done, 
ſtop the Vein with Taltlow ar 

Roſin, and having tacked hollow 
Shoes on his feet, ſtop them 
with Bran, Tar and Tallow, as 
boyling hot as may be, and this 
renew once in rwo days for 4 


much, gc. Or after he is pared 
thin, and let blocd at his Toes; 
ſtop his feet with Cows-dung; 
Kitchin-fee, Tar, and Soot boyt- 


ed together, and poured bayling 
hot into them. It vou Travel 


week together, then exerciſe him 


your Horſe you muſt ftop bim 
. Kn 


FOU 


FOU 


with it cold, and add unto tt | Heels, and the inſide of the Weh 


the wllite of an Egg or two, for 
that will cake away the heat of 
the former days Journey: If he 
be newly Foundred, give him 
with an Horn, a Pint of fair 
Water, wich an handful of Salt 
therein; but if you ſtay. three or 
tour days, or longer, then ler 
tim have a Spoonful of Helle 
bare, a pennyworth of Safforn, 
two Drams of Af Fetida, and 
Venice-ſoap, and a little Ha- 
ſeed, all made into Powder and 
siven iu a point of Vinegar 
blood-warm, and let him be co- 
vered; Cloath him warm, and tye 


Limuptothe Rack, that he neither 


Ive down nor Vomit; fo let him 
Swear an heur, and cool by de- 
greœes. N 


Other particular Receipts are, 
1. For ene chat has been Four.dred 
a4 Month or more, take our the 
Sales of his Fect, and ſtanch rhe 
Blood with three handfuls of the 
tender Tops of Hp powdered 
together in a Mortar, then ap- 
ply a Salve unto them, made Ot 
Snails, an handtul of Bay-Salt, 
and two or three handtuls of the 
tender Tops of the angrictt Net- 
tles well beaten together, and 


bind it up with Cloaths, leaving 


it ſo to remain for twenty four 
Hcurs, when ycu may cpen and 
heal it with your green Oyntment, 
and in two days after you will 
ſee à new Hoot coming. 2. For 
an ordinary Heat in the Feet, 
take Hheat-Eran and Hgſgreaſe, 
make them into a Poulreſs,and ap- 
ply the ſame as well to the Coffin 
as to the Soles. 3. As for a Foun- 
der, or Fretize wet or dry, firſt 
pare thin, open the Heels wide, 
and take good ſtore of Blood 
rom the Toes; then take a Shoe 
fomiwhar hollow, broad at the 


| ado 


from the firſt Nail to ſche Hey 
turned inwards towards the fee 

yet not to touch any part of f. 
or the Hoof, fo as he may tre, 
on the outer edge of the Shoc ad 
not on the inward: Then tk 
Biirgundy-Pitch,or Frankincſence ind 
rowling it p in a little * 
Cotten-Wocl, melt it with a hor 
Iron into the Foot, betwixt the 
Shoe and Toes till the Orifce 
where the Blood was taken, be 
filled up; then take half a pound 
of Hog ſgreaſfe, melt it, and mix 
it with Wheat-bran, till it be 35 


thick as a poulteſs, and ſtop uy 


his Feet with it boyling hot, and 
fo let him ſtand tor three or tour 
days, and then renew the ſame if 
there is occaftion. But now, if 


| he be Foundred through the 


ſtraightneſs of his Shce , which 
is cnly fretizing, bleed him on 
the toes, and ſtop up the place 
with bruiſed Sage, tack hi 
Shooe on again, and ſtop it with 


 Zngſgreaſe and Bran boyl d together 
hot, and this twice in a fortnip|.r 


will do. 4. One Author preſcribes 


this odd Receipt for him, Ride 


tim ſo hard as to Sweat, then 
up to the Knees in Water, where 
ler him ſtand about halt an hour, 


which will cauſe the Humour to 


aſcend out of his Feet into his 
Body, and give him an hour at- 

ter coming home, a thorough 
Scouring, and ride him gently at. 


ter ir, ſo bring him home, Cam 


him warm; and this again wil | 
carry it our of his Body. 3. 
But if you find none of theſe 


ways will do, then in order to 


the taking out of his Solcs which 1 


is looked upon to be the beſt 


method of Cure: Firſt tye a Liſt 
or Cord ſo hard about his pe- 
ſtern, as will keep rhe Bicod into 
his Leg, that ir fall not do)yn to 
| trouble 


F O H 
ercuble them; then pare a 
in, and with an Inciſion-knite, 
um, * 
ut tlie Hoot round to the quick, 
|. near to the inſide of che out- 
ard thell of the Hoof 8 
can, raiſe rhe Sole to the Ice; 
[-hen take hold thereof with 2 
| pair of Pinchers, plucking it gent: 
„ upwards towards the Heel, tor 
tcar of breaking the Vein in the 
et. Having ſo done, tack the 
che on again, ſomewhat hollow 
and broad; chen untie the Cord, 
and knock round the Hoot with a 
Piood-ſtaff, and the Blood will 
E 04 jcond very freely; which ſtench | 
uten bled enough, with two or 
hee handfuls of Hyſop bruifed 
ich S.:; over which, put Flax, 
ade or Bm, and over them, a 
piece of ſtiff Leather between the 
hurds and the Shoe, to keep them 
In; or vou may put two or three 
b Sticks croſs them, inſtead of 
the Leather: In about 24 hours 
Natter, take away the Flax, or Hurds, 
and bruiſe an handful or two of 
the angryeſt red Nettles you can 
get, with Bay-Salt, and apply then, 
which cover over with the Hurds 
aud Splinters as before. In about 
la Month's time, open it again, 
and ne dreſs it, with Salt and 
H greaſe well bruiſed and mixt 
together, and ſplint it up with 
Tow or Flax, as above-neted. If 
You find him ſomewhat ſound, | 
tack on a Shoe with a broad Web, 
ad let it ſtand wide and caſie, 
ad in a Forrnizhr's time, he will 
be fir to Ride an eaſie Journey : 
ater Riding at night, apply all 
over his Foot, both infide and 
vuride, a Poulteſs, made of about 
our ounces of Sheep-ſuet cut ſmall, 
nd Whicewine Vinegar boy ld to- 
wer, and keep it in with Hurds 
r Splints as before; letting the 
lame remain 48 hours and more 0 
99 this uſed three or four times, 


| 
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will very much ſtrengthen his 
Hoot : as 'tis alſo good to be ap- 
ply'd to the Sole or Coffin of the 
Foot, that has been bruiſed by a 
Stub, Stone, or any other Acci- 
dent. During the Cure, the Horſe 
tnould be bled ; and if Founder'd 


on both his Feet, both the Soles 


muſt nt be taken our together; 
tor then he will not be able to 
ſtand, nor riſe when he is down. 
FOUNDRING, (call'd Cheſt- 
Fmaring) ; is a Diſeaſe in a Horſe, 
diſcoverd by his often coveting 
to lie down, aud ſtanding ſtrad- 
ling with his tore Legs. For the 
cur ing of which, take five or ſix 
penyworth of the Oyl of Peter, 
with the like quantity of Ale or 
Beer mixt therewith; and rub it 
well in with your Hand, holding 
d hor Fire- ſhovel at the ſame 
time before it, while you are do- 
ing it, and 'tis very good. 5 


FOUNDRING in the Body; 


this befals a Horſe by eating too 


much Provender ſaddenly, when 
he is too hot, and panting, where- 
by hi: Meat being not well di- 
geſted, breeds evil Humours, which 
by degrees ſpread all over his 
Members, and at length does ſo 
oppreſs all his Body, that it takes 
away his Strength, and makes 
him in ſuch a Condition, that he 
can neither go nor bow his Joints, 
and being once laid, cannot riſe 
again; neither can he Stale nor 
Dung without great pain, It 
comes alſo if he drinks too much 
upon Travelling, when he is hot, 
and not Riding him after it. The 
ſigns are, he will he chilly, and 
quake for Cold, after drinking; 
and ſome of it will come out of 
his Noſe, and ſome few days after 
his Legs will ſwell, and in a while 
begin to peel, and he to have a 
dry Cough, that will make his 
Eyes water, his Noſe to run with 
YT N 2 a White 


l 
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a white Phlegmatick ſtuff, and 


cauſe him to torfake his Meat, 
and make him hang down his 


Head for extream pain, in the 


Manger, The way do cure this 
Diſtemper, is firſt, to rake his 
Fundament, and to give him a 
Clyſter ; then rake a quart of Ale, 
or Sack, Cinnamon halt an ounce, 
1qriſh and Anniſeed of each two 
tpoontuls bearen into fine Pow- 
der, with ſive or ſix ſpoonfuls of 


Honey; put them all togetlier in- 


to the Ale, and warm them till 
the Honey is melted, and give it 


bum lukewarm co drink; after 


which, Ride him gently for an 
tour, and ler him taſt two hours 
more, and keep him warm Cloa- 
thed and Lictered, letting his Hay 
be {prinklcd with Water, and his 
Oits very clean ſifted from Duſt, 
which give him by little apd lit- 
tic. and let him drink warm Ma- 
mes ot Malt and Water; and 
bleed him in the Neck-Vein when 
he hach recover'd ſtrength, per- 
tuming his Head once a day with 


Frankinſence., - 


OW L-FATTENING ; firſt 
put chem into a Coop, and three 
times a day give them to cat, a 


fort of Paſte made of two parts 


Barley, and one of black Wheat, 
ground together, the Flower ſift- 
ed, and the Bran taken off, of 
„hich make bits rather long than 


round, of a convenicnt fize, and 


give them ſeven or eight a day, 


and in ftteen days they will be 


very fat. | 81 i 

FOWLING-PIECE; that 
Foce is ever. counted rhe beſt, 
witch has rhe longeſt Barrel, be- 
ing five Foot and an halt, or fix 
Foot long, with an indifferent 
hure under Hatquebuſs ; tho eve- 
rv Her bucht to have them of 
{every} forts and (races, ſutable to 
the Game he defigns to Kill ; But 


FOX 

more particularly in reſpe& tot); 
Barrel, let it be well poliſhes 1nd 
{mooth within, and the Bore al 
of a bigneſs, which may be trycq 
by putting in a piece of bat 
board or Board, cut of the c 
roundneſs of the top, which gent. 
ly put down to the Touch-hok 
and if you find it goes down xe! 
and even, withoutſtops or lippin; 
you may conclude it even hored, 
As for the Bridge - pin, it muſt he 
ſomewhat above the Touch hole 
only with a notch in the Bridge: 
pan, to let down a little Powder. 
and if fo, then the Gun il 
not recoil, which otherwiſe it 
A * 

Then as to the Locks, thooſe 
ſuch as are well filed with true 
Work, whoſe Springs muſt be 
neither too ſtrong, nor too weak, 
and let the Hammer be very well 
hardned, and pliable to go Gown | 
to the Pan with a quick motion, 
when the Tricker is touched; | 
and for the trying whereof, move 
it gently to the Lock; and if i 
goes without jerks, in a god cir- 
cular motion, tis well made ; aud 
for the Stocks, Wajnut-trees cr 
Aſh are very good; bur Maple 5 
the fineſt and beſt for Ornv | 
ment 55 
FOX, calld a Cb in the frſt 
year, a Fx the ſecond, and ate. 
wards an old Fox, is a Beaſt ot | 
prey, that uſually torments the 
Husbandman, by taking away are 
deſtroying his Lambs, Poultry, | 
Geeſe, Oc. Nay, he will prey 
upon any thing he can overcome, 
and feeds on all forts of Carrion: 
he is alſoinjurious to Coney-War- | 
rens, and Hares, whom he takes 
by his ſubtilty. The common 
way to take him, is by Gins, which 
being baired, and a train mae, 
by dragzing raw Fleſh acrols n 
hls ufual Paths or Haults * 


FOX 


FOX 


} the Gin, tt proves an inducement | kind, and wider open at the brims ; 


to draw him to the place of de- 
ſtruction. They are alſo taken 
with Grey-hounds, Hounds, Ter- 
riers, and Nets; and to Hunt 
theſe deſtructive Beaſts is a com- 
mendable Exerciſe; and did our 
© Nobility and Gentry proſecute it 
it their Breeding- times, and other- 
© wiſe, with an intent to deſtroy 
e whole Breed, there would 
Hon be an end of them. 

E There needs nothing to be faid 
© of che Shape and Proportion of 


E this Animal, it's fo well known. 


us nature, in many reſpects, is 
I the that of 4 Lolf; or they 
bring as many Cubs at a Litter the 
one 25 the other; but differ here- 
E in, that tie Fx Licters deep un- 
ar Ground, and the Wolf the 
Iontrary. And tho' he be a craf® 
In Beaſt, there are many ways of 
Thing him, as with Grry-bound's, 
Aude, Terriers, &c. as aforciaid. 
| Seo Ur- Hunting. | 
| FOX-GLOVES, Digitalis; 
| whereof there are teveral torts; 
| hut the beſt that are receiv d into 
| Gardens, are theſe, 1. The Dan- 
| colour d Fex- love, that hath long 
icked ereyih green Leaves, and 
alk we or fix foot high, full 
ut ma ſort Flowers, ct a yel- 
0 dun, being tucceeded by Cods, 
containing mall dusky Seeds; 
due Roots after Sceding, periſh; 


wilt: continue 2 or 3 Years. 2. 


Tio Orange-rawny, middle: ſiz d, 
Flowers long, narrow, fair, 
\loy-brown, and Seed like the 


eb 


1 © 
Mi aft 


. 
= 1. 
4 


ne Flowers white. 4. The 


walter than hate of che common 


the Root more Woody and ure - 
ble. s. The ſmill pale vellbow, 
whoſe Leaves are ſnipt abgut the 
edges, and Stalk is full of long 
hollow, ſmall, pale, yellow Fl 3v-- 
ers; the Root mide of bard ſtringe, 
and more durable than any ot the 
former. 

They flower in Fane and 78. 
and that with dun Flowers, tet- 
dom before At They are aft 
of them raiſed from Seeds, and 
none bear Flowers till the ſecond 
Year. In Aprit they are Sowed 
in good rich Earth, in the Homer 
Nurſery; and in Seteisber ater, 
remov'd into the Garden, 

rFOX-HUNEFING:; this rs 
very plcaſant Sport; tor by rea- 
for» of his ſtrong hot Scent, he 
Mai:es an excellent Cry; bat as 
| Lis ſcent is Rotteſt at Band, 10 it 


Hes far betore the Hounds, Ltraft- 
ing not on his Legs, Strongeh, and 
Champion Ground, but ſtrongeſt 


ut it they ſtand warm, the Plants 


Covers; and when he can no lon- 
ger ſtand up before the Hounds, 
he takes Ezrth, and then muſt be 
digged out. But firfr, to obſerve 
fomewhar moro particularly con- 
cerning the Nch-FHæ ; ſhe is hard 


and with Cub, for then me will 

lie near her Burrow, and wivp in 
| upon the hearing the leaft noiſe; 
and rho when ſhe goes a Clickizng, 
and fecks a D: g, ſhe erys with 


her Cubs ; yer when ſhe is Killing, 


neuer makes any ery ae atl, but 


detends herſelt to the laſt gaſp. 
Now, if 4 Fox be Courſed on A 
Plain with Grey-hoands,, Ris laſt 


þ 
; 


| Jap it in theie Faces, gs Me) 
come near hin; ſometimes fquues 
l 3 | . 


. e. 1 
3 OO 
. N 


* | 


dies ooncſt: Beſides, he never: 


to be taken when ſhe is bragged 


an hollow Voice, noteunlike the 
| howlinz of a Mad-dog, 4nd does | 
the like, when ſhe miſſes any ot 


' refuge is to Fiſs on his Tait; and 


Dat? 


: —— 


— — 
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FOX 


ing his thicker Excrements on 
them, to make them give over 
their purſuit. To Hunt him with 
Hounds, you muſt draw about 
Groves, Thickets, and Buſhes, 
near Villages; for in ſuch places 
he lurks to prey upon Poultry, Oc. 
but if you can find them, it will 
be neceſſary to ſtop up his Earth, 
the Night before you intend to 
Hunt, and that about Midnight, 
for then he goes out to prey 
and this muſt be done, by laying 
two White-ſticks acroſs before 
them, which will make him img- 
gine it to be ſome Gin or Trap 
laid for him; or ele, they may 
be ſtopped up cloſe with black 
Thorns and Earth together z and 
as the Months of Fanuary, Februa- 
7y, and March, are the beſt Sea- 
ſous to find his Earthing; fo they 
are alſo to ſee the Hounds Hunt, 
and to fell his Skin to beſt advan 
tage; beſides that, the Hounds 
will Hunt beſt in Cold-Weather, 
becauſe then the Fox leaves a very 
ſtrong ſcent behind him. 

Then at firſt only caſt off your 
ſure Finders; aud as the Prag 


— 


mends, ſo add more as you dare 
truſt them; bur ſhun ro caſt off 


too many Hounds at once, for | 


Woods and Coverts are full of 
ſundry Chaſes, and ſo they may 
be engaged in too many at one 
time; and tor ſnch as are firſt 
caſt off, let them be old Stanch- 
hounds, which are ſure ; and if you 
hear ſuch an one call on merrily, 
ou maſt caſt off ſome other to 
kim and when they run ir on 
the full Cry, caſt off the reſt, and 
ſo you ſhall complear your Pa- 
ſtime. 7 | 
The Hounds ſhould be left to 
Kill the Fæ themſelves, and Wor- 
ry and Tear him as much as they 


pleaſe, whereot many will eat him 
with, eagerneſs; and when he is | 


| 


ing or Preſerving, ot 
| only for Baking or f EN 


FA 

dead, hang him at the end  , 
Pike-ſtaF, and hollow in all yy, 
Hounds to bay him, but reha 
them with nothing belonging ;, 
the Fox, for tis not good, neither 
will they eat it. 

But in caſe the Fax do ſo far e. 
ſcape as to Earth, Countrymen 
muſt be got together, with S0. 
vels, Spades, Mattoxes, pick ges 
Cr. to dig him our, if they tn, 
the Earth not too great; and to 
facilitate rhe ſame, the Huntſmm 
muſt be provided with one or 
two Terriers, to put in the Earth 
after him; that is, to fix him in) 
an Angle, for the Earth otten 
conſiſts of many Angles ; and the 
uſe of the Terrier is to kyoy 
where he lies; for as ſoon a5 be 
finds him, he continues Hay ing et 


Barking ; fo that, which way the 


noiſe is heard, that way dis t 
him. Bus to know the method gt 
entring, and farther uſe of chüſe 
ſorts of Dogs, ſee Terriey, 
FRAIGHT, or Hebt; 5 
Merchandize a Ship carries; and 


ſometimes the Money paid ior 


ſuch Carriage, is call d Freight, 


FRAIL of Raiſons; is about 


75 Pounds. 

FRANCE; this Country is zen 
three times as big as Englund, arid 
contains Twelve Government. 
beſides the French Compte; and 
the Chief Commodities it produc- 


eth are theſe; Wines, Paper, A.- 


mods, Corral, Linnen-Cloth, (us 
Dowlas, Lockrams, &c.) Salt, Bran- 
dy, Silks, Velvets, Buckrams, Il, 


ing Cards, Glaſs, Wheat, and all 
ſorrs of Gran, Roſm and Fiunes. Þ 
Its Chief City is Paris; but tie | 
chief tor Trade are, Nante, Bu- 


deaux, Lyons, and Morlaix. 


FRANCHISE; is Freecom | 


or Privilege. 


ERANCIS St, is a Pear good | 


w—_c wo 


FRA 


I an indifferent bigneſs, and very 


FRI 
FREEHOLD; is that Lud 


long, yellowiſh in colour, and jor Teaement which a Man 


15 4 very {mall Skin. 
: EFRAYING; in reſpect to 
Deer, is o named, when they 
rub and puſh t their Horns againſt 
Trees, to cauſe the Pills ot their 
new Horns to come off. | 
'FREE-BENCH:; this ſigni- 
fies an Eſtate in Copy- hold Lands 
which the Wil e being el ported 
2 Virgin, hath Pens the on fe 


ot er Husband, for her Dower, ac- ] 4 


cording to the ee of the 
Mannor: Of this Free-Bench, ſe- 
veral Mannors have ſeveral Cu- 
ſtoms ; but one of them deſerves 
2 more particular Remark ; and 
that is, the cuſtome of the Ran- 
nors of Eiſt and Ok Enborn, 
in the County of Be be; That it 
a cuſtomary Tenant AA 'the Wi- 
0 w. ſhall have her Fce- Bench in 
at his Copy-hold Lands, Dum ſt 

G en; but if ſc commits 
Incontirency, 'ſhe forfeits her E- 
| 


ine; yet, if ſhe will come into | 


Fe Ce ure, Riding back W ard On 2 
black Ram, with his Tail in her 
Hand, _ ſay the following { 
1 the Steward is bound by 
e Cuftome, to re- admit her to 


f 
* 
her Fes CH, 


7 


900 re bf un (Bam, 
Nihing upon aback 
elke 8 Mhore as Jam; 
And tor my Crincum| 
EMCI, 

babe io 10 i BY Vlncum 


5 
* * 
93 
£448 
ve 
e 
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| ſprinzs a Stalk a 


holds in Fee, Fee-tail, or for 
term of Life. It's of two forts, 
Hee- held in Deed, and Feel in 
Law; the firſt is the real Poſict- 
ſion of Land or Tenement in Fee, 
FeStail, or for Life; the other 
is a Ri; ght a Man, hach to ſuch 
Lind or Tenement, betore his en- 
try or ſciſure. Hee- hd is alſo 

3 to thoſe Offices, which 

Man holds, eicher in Fee, or for 
Life. 

FREE-STONE: is a Stone 
dug up in divers parts ot England, 
being White, and Works like A- 
labaſter, but is more hard and 
durable, and of excellent uſe in 
Building, Cc. It's a kird of a 
Gree an but finer Sanded, and 2 
ſmocother Stone. 


nev- Borne, 


to mike it, is to take half a Bu- 
ſhel of fine Flower, ten Es 
and a pound and an half of Freth- 
butter, into which, put as much 
eaſt, "and you muſt put in a Man- 
che t ; chen temper it wich News- 


milk pretty hot, and Jer it lie half 


an hour to riſe; then make it in- 


over witn an Egg beaten with 
Milk; but the Oven muſt not be 
too hot. 

FRENZ I; See e Mad#oſs, 

FRITTILLA? AES; have 
ſmall round Roots, made of rwo 
pieces, as if yo! ined tog ther, or 
clert in the on ir Im whence 


ing a Flower ot by Lanka of ſix 
>yeral colours at the top. There 


are great varieties of this Plant. 


Therekore J pray volt 
r. Steward let me 


1. The common chequered F it- 
bein ty, of a ſullen red and purple 
colour, chequered with a Stile, 


habe my Land again. 


4 4 der 


F R ENCH BEANS; See Kid. 
FRENCH-BREAD: the way | 


to Loaves or Rolls, and waſh it 


t high, bear- 


and Chired, whoſe Roots, when 


„ 

they are old, will bear two or 
three Flowers on a Stalk, 2. The 
double Bluſh-Fritriilary, like the 
tormer, but double, with twelye 
Leaves or more, ot a pale purple, 
or bluſh-colour, and ſpotted as 
the other is. 3. The White Frir- 
tillary, like the laſt, but our and 
inſide of a perfect yetiow. 4. The 
Tellow One, dusky-red on the out- 
fide, and blood- red on the inſide. 
5. The great Red Frittillary, big- 


ger than the laſt in all its parts, 
6. The 


and better flowered. 
great 7ellow Frittillary, that hath 


a bigger and broader Root than 


any of the former, broader and 
ſhorter, and round- pointed Leaves, 


two foot high, with a long, ſmall, 


and faint-colour'd Flower. 7. The 
Spotted yellow Ons, its Leaves are 
like the laſt; but Flowers bigger, 
longer, of a pale yellow, and di- 
verſly ſpotted and chequered. 
8. The great yellow Italian, with 
darker green Leaves, longer Flow 
ers, of à dark yellow purple, ipot- 
ted or chequered with red. 9. The 
exotick narrow-leaved One, with 
whitiſl, green, double Flower. 


10. The ſmall yellow One of Fort. 


gal, tmall and low-flowered, but 
more chequered than any ot the 
yellow ones. 11. The black One, 
like rhe vcllow green, but that 
rhe Stalk and Flowers are ſhorter, 
and of a dark, fullen, blackiſn, 
green colour, Laſtly, The Spa- 
nyb black Friitillary, that is big- 
ger than the reſt, bearing four or 


five Flowers, hanging round about 


the Stalk, like choſe of the Crown 
Imperial. | 

The carly kinds of theſe Fit 
tillaries, flower about che end of 


March, or beginning of April; 


the other after tlc are paſt the 
ſpace of a month, one after an- 
other; the great yellow one is the 
laſt, its time ot flowering being 


| 


FRO 


at the end of AMiy. The Roo: 
loſe their Fibres as ſoon as the 
Stalks are dry, and may then, 9: 
at any time before the midſt ct 
Auguſt, be taken up and kept di 
for ſome time; bur it taken up 
too ſoon, or kept too long out ot 
the Ground, they will cither pe. 
riſn, or be much weaken'd there. 
by. They muſt not therefore be 
taken up before the midſt of Fu, 
nor kept up longer than the be. 
ginning of Augnſt, They may be 
fer among ordinary Tulips, and 
other Roots that loſe their Eibres 
in the Beds of a Knot or ret, 


where the nakedneſs of the Salk; 


may be covered with the Leave 
of others. See Tulips, 
FROST, or har-Froft, is 1 
cold moiſt Vapour drawn up 4 
little way into the Air, aud in the 
night falls again on the Earth, 
where it diſſolveth, and through 
the Cold there congcaled, be- 
cometh Froſt; the more congeald 
is made Ice; it not congcaled, 
but reſoluted into Water, it be. 
comes Dew. 5 
FROW NC E; this is a Diſ- 
eaſe incident to Hawks, procecd- 
ing from moiſt and cold Humouis 
that do deſcend from their Head; 
to the Pallite and root of the 
Tongue, whereby they come to 
loſe their Appetite, and cannot 
cloſe their Clap. This, by ſome, 
is call'd, The Eagles B.me, tor thc 
ſeldom dies of Age, but of tc 
over-growing of her Beek ; vou 
may know when ſke is troubled 
with ir, by her opening of her 


{ Beak, and ſeeing whether her 


Tongue be ſwollen or not; for 
it it be, ſhe has it: And the belt 
Cure for it, is, To waſh cle Hawks 


Mouth with the Powder of Allien 
reduced ca Salve, and put in t 


ſteong Hine - Vine g ar, and wall the 
Hawk's Mouth therewith, But to 
IS, | F 5 ES Cure 


| eh the Dry conſiderable; but in ſhaken Trees 
* pay dee 5 fer — it in and Hedge-rows, they are to be 
Bobs ſhape of a Pen, and at the 0- | ſtripped even to thirty foot high, 
= Ry rye a fine Linnen Rag; becauſe they are uſually full of 
CINE -nd ſcrape off the white | Boughs; and twere good to top 
| _ och may be ſeen in the ſuch” à are perceived to wither 
i Mk or Throat of the Hawk, | art the tops, 4 competent way be- 
; il he bleeds; and with the other, | neath, to prevent their fickneſs 
| aſh it with the Juice of Lemmon, down wards, which elfe will cer- g 
© ox Whitewine-Vinezar, very clean; tainly enſue; whereas, hereby ks | 
CCC 
me of a Shhe-ſole bu pon : ne | 
: Wed eee and beaten to Pow- | ver advance taller; and being 1 
Acr., which mix together and lay thus frequently ſnred, they will | q 
Le eel hee os Wee (ed at ierr- Yoo erin -B 
hut let che ; ram e W Comp 
wove, nor be ready to be fed. Fuelling, as at the top, ſo at the. 
FRUTICOSE; this is the | fides, cut a foot or more from 
Epirher given by Botaniſta to thoſe | the Body, but never when Tim- 
talks that are of an hard woody | ber- trees are ſhred. But it's to be 


—— 


c 


i 

conſiſtence. noted, that beſides the danger of 6 

| . FUDDER OF ! EAD, that cutting Fire-Wood when the Sap = 4 

E i: a Load or Pigzs of 16 Hun- is up, it will never burn well. And 1 
| ded Weight. | 


finally, remember that Eaſt and 

FUEL WOOP: in the Sel- | North-Winds are unkind to the 

ing of it, they firſt begin with | ſucceeding Shoots. | 

che Under-wood; and ſome con- FULLERS-E ART H; See 

| ceive hetuu een Martlemas and Hb- | Marle. hs 

hid, hut with Oaks generally FUMAGE; ſignifies Dung, 
a ſoon as twill ſtrip, tho' not | or a Manuring with Dung. 

Alter n; and for Ath. berwixt | | 

liche nia and Candicmiſs, and |} FURLONG; this is Long: 
ſo belld, that the Car! 747 } Meaſure ; and one Furlong for the 

| have the browfing thereot, who | moſt part conſiſts of 43 Poles, 
n Winter will not only eat the | and every Pole 16 Foot and an 
nder T wigs, but the very Moſs ; | half; as eight Furlongs makes one 


hat Engliſh Mile, It's otherwife the 


but no more is to be fell'd in a C 
(ay than what they can cat; for Sch part of an Acre; yet it's found 
is purpoſe, they muſt next | by an old Book, Printed in Hen- 
vin them, and pitch them | ry VIII. 's Time, that fix hundred 
pon their ends, to preſerve them | Foor, (by five Score to the Hun- 
tom rotting. And the Under- | dred) make a Furlong, Sometimes 
02d being diſpoſed in this man- | 'tis uted for a piece of Land, of 
cr, the reſt will proſper the ber- more or leſs Acres, 05 
ter, tho the former does cther- | | 5 
wie but rot op the Earth, and] FURRO W; is the low fall 
destroy that which would ſpring. | or drain in Land, either left by 
iu caſe they head or top tor tiring, | che Plough, or otherwiſe made: 
not amiſs to begin three or | But among Botaniſts, it ſignifies a 
ar toor above the Timber, it | ridge or felling on the rs. of 
IN | 3 either 


R ) 
3. 
7 ; ; 


rolls. 
— I? 


FUR 

either Tree, Stalk, or Fruit, and 
is of ſome term'd Ribbed. 

FURZES; are ſown or plant- 
ted of the Roots in a Furrow, if 
ſown, Weed it till it be ſtrong, 
and clip it diligently, which will 
render it a very thick and beau- 
titul Hedge, If permitted to grow 
at large, ic yields good Faggot. 
It is adinirable Covert for Wild- 
fowl, and grows in moiſt as well 
as dry places, The young and 
tender tops bruis d and given to a 
Iran fickly Horſe, recover and 
plump him ſtrangely. In ſome 
places they fow in barren Grounds 
(when they lay them down) the 
laſt Crop with this Seed, and ſo 


let them remain till they break 


dem up again, and during that 
time, reap conſiderable advan- 
t ige. In Herefordſhire, the Thic- 
kets of common Fu zes yield them 
more profit, than a like quantity 
of the beſt Wheat-Land in Eng- 
Land. Tn Devonſhire, they ſow on 
the worſt of their Land well Plow- 
ed, the Seeds of the rankeſt Fur- 
zes, which in four or five Years 
becomes a rich Wood. No Pro- 
vwnder makes Horfes fo hardy as 
the young tops of theſe Furzes 
no other Wood fo thick, nor 
excellent Fuel. It yields them 
alſo Timber for ſome little Build- 
_ Ings, and is a great Refuge for 
Fowl and other Game. In Bye- 
taign in France, tis ſown ſome- 
times no leſs than twelve yards 


thick, for a ſpeedy, profitable, 


and impenetrable Mound, It 
this were imitated in the barren 
places of this Nation, it would ex- 
ceedin2ly ſpare our Woods. The 
beft ſort of French Seed, is to be 
bought at the Shops in London, 
In the moſt Eaſtern parts of Ger- 
many and Poland, Furzes and com- 
mon Broom are fo rare, that they 
have deſired the Seeds of em aut 


| 


GAN 
of England, and preſerve them in 
their beſt Gardens. 


— 


C. 


85 BELL; is Tribute or Cu. 
ſtome paid to Princes. 
GABLO CE S; are Spurs, made 
of Iron, Braſs, or Silver, and ate 
fixed on the Legs of ſuch Cock: 
az want cheir Natural Spurs, Some 
call chem Gaffs. 

G ALLING; See Bell )-Fet. 
ting. | | 
GALLON; in Liquid-Nes. 
ſure, to Pottles, or four Quarts, 
or eight Pints, makes one Gn; 
and eight Gallons makes one ber- 
kin of Ale, nine Gallons one Fer- 
kin of Beer; forty two Gall» 
one Tierce of Wine, and fixty 
| three Gallons one Hogſhead: But 
in Dry-Meaſure, two Gallirs, 
which is ſix Pottles, makes one 
— 

i G ALLOP,or Canfteroury-Rate; 
this in an Horſe ſignifics between 
a full or high Gallop, and a fiir 
Running. | 

GANDER; he thouid be knz- 
viſn and hardy, the better to d. 
fend the Gollings; and one will 
{crve five Geeſe, whereot thee 
ſhould not be above forty in 4 
Flock, at moſt. 5 
GAN GREEN; is a running 
and creeping Sore, that as ter 4. | 
it runs mortifies the Fleth, cauſing 
it to rot, ſo that of neceſſity that 
Member wherein it is radicate, | 
muſt be cut off. Things chat ae | 
good for it, in reſpect to Holes, 

re the Leaves, Fruits, or Roots 
of Briony; but 'tis a great Fur- 
ger, which muſt be correfted ; | 

The Leaves of Bugle bruiſed and 

e applyed, 


— 


n 
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applyed, cr the Jutc: thereof, is 
good to waſh tlic placc. 1 "I 
Meal of Darnel is proper to ſtop 
Cankers, Cc. Alſo wat er-Creſjes, 
Mallows, Elder-leaves, Bromlime, 
moully Hay and Bran boyled in the 
dregs of ſtrong Beer, and laid 
thereto very hor, is good to ſtay 
irs ſpreading ; ſo is a Decoction 
of the Leaves or Bark of Tumaris- 
good to bath the place withal. 
GARBLE; is the duſt and (0:5 
that is ſevered from Spices, c. 

GARBLING ; is picking the 
wort from the beſt of any Com- 


. 
modit y. 


GARDINER and his Inſtru- 
ente; 4 Gardiner ought to un- 
derſtand the nature of Fruits and 
powers, and the times for Sv. 
ine, Setting, Grafting, Tranſ⸗ 
ſplanting, Pruning, c. which 
will be met with in their proper 
order; but here only a Catalogue 
i che Inſtruments belonging to 
his Occupation ſhall be incerted. 
I. A Spade. 2. A Shovel. 3. A 
Martock. 4. A Skreen or Riddle, 
with a Wyer Riddle. 5. A Rake, 


with Iron-teeth and Baskets. 6, A 
runing-Hook and knife. 


7. K 
Grafting-knife, and a fine pointed 
Penknite, 8. Watering-pots of 
ſeveral ſorts. 9. Mallet, gratting 
Chiſlel, and Saw. 10. A pair 
ot Carden-Shears. 11, Trowels 
of ſcveral forts, lons and ſhore. 
12. A Dibel or Setting-knife. 
13. A Bill becucr, being any In- 
ſtrument made of Lines and ſharp- 
pointed Sticks, or Iron-pins, to 
quare cur Beds, and make rounds 
in Garden-knots, 14. Weeding- 
Tongues, of fome call'd a D 85 
to pull up the Roots of Weeds, 
15, Weeding-hook. 16. Baſs, a 
thing to wind about graited Trees, 


betoxe they be clay d, and after. 


17. Loam or Clay, to put about 


—— 


; 
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i Cxelled under the 


Stool. 
Basket, to hang in Trecs to gather 


CAR 


ro clean the Stock for graſting 
Quill. 19. A ſhort Ladder and 
20, Pouch, Waller, or 


Fruit in. 


GARE, is very coarſe Wool. 
GARGET; is a Diſtemper 


in Cattle; and when in the Head, 
is found cut by the ſwelling of 


their Eycs and Lips; and you 
muſt look into their Mouths for 


Bliſters on their Tongues; and if 
rhere be any, they muſt be broken; 


and if the Tongue be ſwelled, 


you muſt pull it out, and look 
under it. 
Bliſters, rake a Knife and ſlip it 
underneath the Tongue an inch 


In caſe there be no 


long, to ler cur the Poiſon ; and 


for the preſent waſh it with Vine 
gar; and within an hour, give 
| him three pennyworth of Fen- 
greek, Turmerich, log Pepper, Li- 
quoriſh-Powder, and Anniſeed, in 2 
quart of ſtrong Ale or Beer luke- 


warm; and to prevent the Diſtem- 
per, bleed him well at the Spring 
and Fall; and at the time of do- 


ing ir, give unto every Beaſt ſome 


Rue, in a pint of Ale or Beer, if 
they be never fo well, Iukes 
warm. 

2. Put ſometimes this Diſeaſe 
is in the Tongue and Throat, and 


| then it comes one while from 
Blood, at other times from cating 
of Poiſon-Graſs, as Degs-bane, 


Cooſe-font, Helmot-fliwers, &c. To 
f 5, 5 


Cure which, they muſt be firſt. 


bled in the Neck; and it they be 
Jaws againſt 
the Throat-bowl, then the Tongue 

zuſt be pulled out, and a Vein 


cut that lies under it, and cut the 
| Skin two inches long under the 


Tongue, length-way, to let our 


the Blood and Water, waſhing 
5 2 


the ſame with Salt, Vinegar, and 
burnt Allum: And for the out 


bralted Cyons. 18. e "that is ſwelled, the Hide 


muſt= 
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muſt be flit juſt againſt rhe ſwel- 
ted place, four Fingers broad 
every way, and then put in 2 
ood handful of Spear-graſs, Salt 


hole up again; then take a lump 
of the bleweſt Clay, as much as 
2 Muſtard Ball, boy! it with 
old Urine, and the middle green 
Bark of young Elder, and a good 
handful of Salt, letting them boil 
4 good quarter of an hour, or 
more, and put in a httle reaſet 


Bacon, boy! them all together till 


they be thick like Pap, then bath 


the Beaſt's Face from the Ears 


downwards, and ſtroak it down- 


he can endure it, doing this three 
times a day; and when the Swel- 
ling is abated, then take Tar, freſh 
Butter, and Bees-wax, with which 
znoint the ſore place: Bur for pre- 
yerving this Piſtemper, do as be- 
Bre under the firſt Article. There 
.aMo another very good Receipt 
For this Diſtemper, which is to 
take the bleweſt Clay that can be 

ot, Hugſgreaſe, and a little Grun- 
ez which boyl in new Milk tif 
the Herbs are well boyled, to 
which put an handful of Salt, and 
haſte the Beaſt very hot with it; 


bur firſt bleed him, and give him. 
three pennyworth in all of Fen- 


greek, Turmerich, Long-pepper, An- 
giſeede, Liquoriſh, all in equal pro- 
yorttons, in a quart of ſtrong Ale 
or Beer, lukewarm. 

3. For the Garget in the Head 


and Throat, called by ſome, The 


Murrain Long-ſought ; it's a Cou- 
ſin-German to the Murrain; for 
che Cattle will ſwell, and be puc- 
ked under their Jaws like a rotten, 
Sheep, their Cheeks ſwollen up. 


© their Eyes; they will not foam. 


at the Mouth, but Water will 
gun very much from it, and ſome- 
mes their Tongues will be ſwel⸗ 


GAR 
led at the root, and yet no BH 


ſters, but only the venome that 
comes from an ill Diſtemper of 


. Stomach, ſo fumes into the Head, 
and Butter, ſtirching ſome of the 


and if it be not ſtay'd, it will 
return to the Breaſt, and all the 
Body over. The right Name ot 
this Diſeaſe is called, The Moun- 
tain-Evil among Beaſts, and is cur'd 
after this manner; Let them 
blood in the Neck-Vein both fick 
and ſound, and give to every 
Beaſt to drink, a pint of old Urine, 
and a good quantity of Her/-dyn; 
laid in ſteep eight or ten hours; 
and for every Beaſt grind an hand- 


ful os Rue, and put it to the Henſ- 
wards towards the flit, as hot as 


dung and Urinc, when tis ſtraincd, 
giving it to the Beaſts both fich 
and found ; but to kecp them. 
found, if the Year time be dan 


gerous, you muſt take Tyme, and 


lay it in ſteep in IWhitewine-l'ine- 
gar, the Beaſt's own Water, and an 
handful of Salt, and blend wich 
the Vinegar, and rub their Mou: 
and Tongues well therewith, pur- 


ting the reſt down rhe Beaſt" 


Throat, and ir will keep tre! 
Stomach,and preſerve theirthealth, 
but bleed both at the Spring and 
Fall, and give them Rue as atore 
ſaid. | 

4. When this Diſtemyer come 
by any puſh or bruife, cut 27: 
hole where the bruiſe is, mans 


1 hollow to the bottom thereot 
ſome only cut and raite the S, 
and have ſome begten Cie 


ſide, all well beat together, anc 
put into the hole, Which en 
muſt be bathed twice a day, Witt 
ſome grounds of Ale or Beer, 
Chimmey-ſoot, white ſitted AſFes. 
Black-ſo1p, mixed together, flirrec. 
over the Fire, | 
and this Morning and Evening. 


Others pour, hot Gooſe greaſe, aud 


and the tops of ſharp Nettles ready, 
with ſome ruſty Bacon on che cu 


and made warm,, 
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Black-ſoap, with a little Tar, 2 
ing hot, into an hole cut on the 
27 ry 15 piſteraper in the Max 
of Cattle, is an Evil that is got- 
ten when chey covet tO eat Crabs 
or Actons lying under Trees, which 
ſometimes they will {ſwallow 
whole, without breaking or chew- 
ing; and ſo the Fruit lying whole 
in the Maw, will not digeſt, but 
in proceſs of time, will grow and 
ſprout there, (as ſome ſay) cau- 
{mz the Beaſt to ſwell, and feem 
xx tho ſomething did ſtick and 
trouble his Guller and Throat; 
ind ſuch Beaſts as have eaten ma- 
ne thereof, and are undigeſted, 
will ſoon dye, without a Remedy, 
which is, to take a good quantity 
of while Muſtard-ſeed, and mixing 
t with Wine or ſtrong Ale, give it 
che Beaſt, Others chop and bruiſe 
ſmall, an handful of Camomile, 
which 1s mixed with Wine, and 
given him. Some take Penny- royal, 
R-cher, Garden- mint, an equal quan- 
tity; ſtamp them together, then 
put a pint of Wine or Ale thereto, 
etting it ſtand cloſe covered all 
nishe; on the morrow ſtrain it, 
ind give it the Beaft, Another 
do take a good handtul of Roots 
ind Leaves of Ave ns, walh them, 
and then lay them to ſoak all 
night in Wine or ſtrong Ale; 
then on the morrow ſtamp them 
ind ſtrain them, then adminiſter ! 
them. | 3 
5. CGarget is a Diſtemper in Swine 
nercof many dye; the fame is a 
'velling and Inflammation in the 
Throat behind the Jaws; for 
ach, this is the Remedy; Make 
{llitin the midſt of the place, as 
"ng as the Inflammation or Sore, 
en flea up che Skin on both ſides 
e llit, 10 far as the Sore; ſo 
mb it with Salt within, and lay 


— 
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| Some rub it with Nettles and Salt, 


ſome with Plantain and burnt Al- 


lum: Others, with the Juice of 


Cuckowſpit and Salt, and Srub- 
wort mixt, and rubbed there 
with. ̃ 

_ GARGIL; is a Diſtemper 
in Geeſe, and the worſt of any 


they can be ſubje& to, ſtopping 
the Head, and proving Mortal to | 


them: But the ordinary and cer- 
rain Cure is, To take three or 
tour Cloves of Garlick, and beating 
them in a Mortar with (wee; 
Butter, make little long Balls rhere- 
of, and give two or three of them 
at a time to the Gooſe taſting, and 
let her be ſhut up cloſe for tio 
hours after. | 5 
GARLICK, it's planted by 
Off- ſets in February or March, in & 
rich good Soil, and will increaſe 


wonderfully; and its Leaves a- 
bout the end of June may be tied 


in knots, which will make them 
head, and prevent their ſpindling; 
keeping down the Leaves, will 
make the Root large; much more 
of this Root would be ſpent for 
its wholſomneſs, were it not for 
the offenſive ſmell it gives to the 
By-ſtanders, which is taken away, 
by cating of a Beet Root roaſted 
in the Embers. But yet by Spas 
niards and Italians, and the more 
Southern People, ir is familiarly 
eaten, with almoſt cyery thing; 
and eſteemed of ſingular vertue 
to help Concoction, and thouglit 
a Charm againſt many Evits. 

GARNS E; is an Illand be- 
longing to the Crown of England, 


on the Coaſt of Normandy, which 


with that of 7erſey, is all that we 
have left of the Dukedom of Nor- 
mandy: It's about thirtcen Miles 
long, and near as broad, where 
tis greateſt, and indifferent Fruit 


tul. 
ler without, and he'll recover. | 5 
5 1 BARTH; 
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GARTH, is a Yard or Back- 
fide, or a little Cloſe or Home- 
ſtead, in rhe North of England; 
being a pure Britiſh Word, that 
ſignifies a parcel of Land. 


GATE, is a term in Hunting, | 


that is, when the Huntſmen en- 
deayour to find a Hart by the 
Slot, Cc. and then mind his ſtep 
whither he be great and long; 
then they ſay, They know him by 
his Gate. | 

GAVELKIND, is a Cuſtom 
more particularly in the County 
of Kent, and ſaid to be an ancient 
Cuſtome peculiar to them, and 
confirm'd by William the Conque- 
ror ; whereby they are nor ſo 


bound by Coppy-hold, as in other 


parts of England : Lands of this 
nature being equally divided, in 
this County, among the Male- 


Children; and for want of Males, 
among the Females. By the lame 
Law, they are at Age at Fiftcen, 
and may Sell and make over the 


Lands, without the conſent of the 


Lord. The Son alſo ſucceeds the 
Father in ſuch kind of Lands, tho 
the Father be convicted of Felony, 
or Murder. Put there is ſome 
reaſon to believe, from the Ety- 
mology of the Name, and other- 
wile, this Cuſtome of Gavelbind 
was among the Briten, before 
the coming in of the Saxons, from 
whom they might receive it, as 
we are ſure they did many things 
elſe; among whom it might more 
particularly prevail in Kent, their 
firſt Settlement; they being at 


that time apparently at leaſt, ſub- 


ject to the Britans, _ 
GAULING; this is a Di- 
ſtemper incident to Dogs. The 
preſent Cure is, To take May- 
Gutter, zellow Wax, and a little 
unſl. ched Lime, beaten together 
like a Salve, and to anoint the 


ſore place. 


| are worſt, Now, for layi 
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GAWHN, or Goan ; is the name 
whereby ſome call a Gallon, 
 GAZEF-HOUND; this Do 

is more beholden to the ſharg. 
neſs ot his Sight, than to his Noe 
or Smelling ; by vertue whercef, 
he makes excellent ſporc with the 
Fox and Hare: Aud he is 2100 
very exquifite in his election ot 
one that is not lank or lean, hy: 
full fat and round; and which, if 
it happen to return, and be min- 
gled again with the reſidue ot 
| rhe Herd, he will ſoon ſpy the 
' Beaſt out, and leave the reſt un- 
, touch'd ; and fo never ccaſcch, 
after he has ſeparated it from v5 
company, till he hath weary'd it 
to death. Theſe are D gs much 
uſed in the North of Eng and, and 
on Champion Ground, rather than 
the Bufhy and Woody places; 
and they are uſed by Hoifemen 
more than Footmen And 1t if 
{> happens at any time, that this 
Dog takes a wrong Way, upen 
the Maſter's making fome ufua] 
ſign, and familiar token, he re- 
turns forthwith, and takes the 
right and ready Courſe, beginning 
his Chaſe atreſh; and with a clear 
| Voice, and a ſwift Foot, iollows 
che Game with as much Courazc 
and Nimbleneſs, as he did at 
firſt, | 
GEERES, or Chains; theſe 
are gencral terms ro all things 
that belong ro Draught-Horſes, or 
Oxen. N 

GEESE; they are a Fol of 
great profit for Food, for their 
Feathers, and laſtly, for their 
Greaſe ; being a kind of ampii- 
bious Creatures, living by Land 
and Water: In the chuſing wher- 
of, rhe largeſt is the beft ; and 
the colour ſhould be White or 
Grey, all of one pair, for Pide 
are nor fo profitable, and Black 
ng Of 
Eg8 
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Ezgs, 4 Gooſe begins in the Spring, 
ind the that lays earlieſt, is ever 
che beſt; for ſhe may a {ccond time 
Hatch, and they will lay 12, ſome 
16, and ſome more, but it is ſel- 
dom, and they cannot be all well 
cover'd; and the f1gn to know 
when ſhe will lay, is her carrying 
Straw up and down in her Mouth, 
and ſcattering it abroad; and 
ou may know when the will fir, 
by her continuing on the Neſt 
till after ſhe has lain. And tis 
to be noted, that 2 Gooſe muſt be 
ſet upon her own Eggs, for ſhe 
will hardly, or unkindly, fir upon 
mother Goes Ezgs, as ſome ima- 
gine, but tis not ever certain: 
and when you ſer her, you ſhall 
in her Straw mix Netrle-Roots, 
tor tis good for Goſlings, and 
x the end of thirty days ſhe will 
Hatch; but if the Weather be 
fur aud warm, it will be three or 
four days fooner: And during 
the time, remember always when 
ſhe riſes from her Neſt, to give 
her Meat, as Sheg-Oats and Bran 
ſcillad, and give her leave to 
bh in Water. Now, to know 
20%, Whether ſhe be Young 
or Old; a Wild-grufe, if red-footed, 
5 old and full of hair; bur it 
white-tooted and not hairy, ſhe 
5 young: And for a Tame- one 
(12d, and lying in Water än a 
Poulrrrer's-thop, or elſewhere, do 
„r rub your Finger on her Breaſt, 
ie be rugged ſhe is new killed, 


r it; 


: ilippery, ſtale; if dry pulled, 
-tooted, red-billed, and full of 
hits w nen pulled, ſhe is old; 
wr if yellowith-fcored and billed, 
ins. A Brand-Goyſe if full of 
urs when pulled, is old. 

GEESEFEATHERS, for 
e gathering of theſe, tho' ſome 
authors adviſe to pull them twice 
Yea, Viz. in March and Auguſt; 
e certainly *tis* an ill way; for 


* 


* * 


| 


„ 
hereby, firſt, the Gooſe's flight 1s 
diſabled, whereby the is render'd 
ſubject ro the cruelty of the Fox, 
and other ravenous Animals ; and 
by uncloathing her in Winter, 
you ſtrike that Cold into ker Bel- 
ly, that kills her fnddenly ; that 
"tis the beſt way to ſtay till Moul, 
ting-time, or that you kill her; 
and rhen all her Feathers may he 
made uſe of at pleaſure, tor Beds, 
Fletchers, Oc. 

GELDER-ROSE, Saubicus 
Roſea ; nite two yards high, bran- 
ched with round Leaves, divided 
into three Sections, and a round 
Ball of many ſingle white Flowers 
at top, cloſe ſet together. It is 
an hardy Plant, long laſting, and 
increaſed by Suckers, which are 


apt to be put forth. 


GELDING A HOG; there 
are two times in the year belt to 
Geld theſe ſort of Beaſts in; one 
in the Spring, and the other in 
the Antumn after Michaelmaſs ; 
the manner is thus: When they 
have made two croſs ſlits or in- 
ciſions on the midſt of the Stones, 
upon each one, then they put 
them forth, and anoint them with 
Tar. But another more gentle 
and fair way is, but ſomewhat 
more dangerous, if not well done, 
is to ſlit one Stone on the top; 
and after they have drawn forth 
that, then put in their Fin- 
gers at the ſame flit, and with a 
Lance, ſlit the Skin between the 
two Stones, and by that flit cruſh 
forth the other Stone, drawing it 
our gently as the other aforſaid; 
and then cleanſe our the Blood, 
and fo anoint him with treih 
Greaſe; and thus there is but one 
Inciſion made in the Cod; and 
is che beſt way for other Cattle. 
Now, for Boar- Pigs, they ought 
to be gelded when they re about 
{x Months old, when they begin 

8 La 
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to wax ſtrong in Heat; and being | 


ungelded till them, they will 
grow to be ſtouter Hogs; yet 
they commonly geld them when 
Young, under their Dams, at 
three Weeks ora Month old; and 
ſome ſay they will have the ſwee- 
ter Fleſh: but for a full grown 
Boar , he is beſt to be gelded 
when old. 2 

GELDING A HORSE OR 
COLT; in performing tot this, 
three things are to be obſervd ; 
firſt, the Age, then the Seaſon of 
the Year, and laſtly, the ſtate of 
the Moon. For the firſt, it it be 
a Colt, he may be gelded at nine 
days old, or fifteen, if his Stones 
be come down; for the ſooner 
you geld him, the better for Growth, 
Age, and Courage; but a Far- 
rier may geld a Horſe at any Age 


whatever, if he be careful in the ; 


Cure. As to the time of ycar, it 
{hould be done between April and 
May, or in the beginning of June 
at fartheſt, or about the Fall of 
the Leaf, which is about the lat- 
ter end of September. But for the 
third thing, viz. The ſtare of tlie 
Moon; The ficteſt time is ever 
when the Moon is in the Wain. 
As touching the manner of gela- 
ing, whether it be a Foal, Colt, or 
Horſe; after you have caſt him 
upon ſome ſoft place, take che 
Stones between your foremoſt 
Finger and your great Finger; 
then {lit the Cod, and preſs the 
Stoncs forth; then with a pair of 
Imal! Nippers; made either of 
Steel, Box, Wood, or Eraſil, be- 
lng very ſmooth; clap the ſtrings 
ot the Stones between them, very 
near cut to the ſctring on of the 
Stones, and preſs them ſo hard, 
that there may be no flux ot Blood, 
then with a thin drawing Caute- 
Fizing Iron, made red hot, ſear 
away the Store; after, take an 


| 
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ſnut them in an Houſe all night 


manner; one muſt hold the Lamb 


of his Cod in his left Hand, and 
. e Vein, 


SE 
hard Plaiſter, made of Rox ir, Var. 
and wathed Turpentine, well melt 
cd rogether, and with your hot 
Iron, melt it upon the head of th. 
ſtrings, then ſear them, and ajte; | 
melt more cf the Salve, till ſci, | 
time as you have laid a good thick, | 
neſs of the Salve upon the ſtrings, | 
then looſe the Nippers, and 6 | 
ſo to the other Stone; ang #11 | 
the two ſlits of the Cod with! 
white Salt, and anoint all the cut. # 
ſide of the Cod with Tren 
and ſo let him rife, and keep him # 
in a warm Stable looſe, that hc 
may walk up and down; for there 4 
is nothing better for him than mo- 
derate exerciſc. But it you per. 
ceive that he ſwells in the (ed 
and ſheath very much, then chae 
him up and down, and make him 
Trot an hour in a day, and ir “ 
will ſoon recover him, and mike 
him ſound. | 43 

GELDING OF LAMES; ſome * 
ſay this is beſt to be done in the 
Wain of the Moon, the Sign and 
Hour being good, and that from i 
three to nine days old; though 
others do ft at th ee week's end 
or more, which is the more dan 
gerous way; for it they be then 
rank of Blocd, it will often fal 
into the Cod, Reins, and Bcily; 9 
and endanger his Lite: To pte? 
vent which, they put fine Poi 
der of Rofin into the Cod, to dry: 
up the Quarry Blood, They cut 
their Ears therefore the day n 
which they let them blood, then 


without Meat, and cut them in this 


betwixt his Legs, or his Lap, and 
turn him on his Back, holding his 
Fore-feet upright together, (bur 
if he ſees black ſpors in his Flanks, 1 
he muſt not be cut at all) then ler 
the Cutter take and hold the tip! 
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wich 2 ſharp Knife cut the topf Wings, the putrify d Carcaſs ſhould 
Hcreof an inch clean away; then | be convey'd toa place where the 
with his Thumbs and two tore- | Hives ſtand ready; to which, be- 
moſt Fingers on both Hands, flip | ing perfumed with Honey and 
ſoftly down the Cod over the | ſweet Herbs, the Maggots, after 
Stones to his Belly, and with his they have received their Wings, 
Teeth holding his left Stone 1n | will reſort : Or elſe, another me- 
his Mouth, draw it ſoftly forth | thod, is, to build an Houſe ten 
ſo long as the ſtring is; ſo done, Cubits high, and ten broad, eve- 
draw out the other Stone in the | ry ſide equal, with one Door, and 
{me manner; then ſpit in the four Windows, on each ſide one; 
Cod, and anoint his Flanks on | into which bring an & Months 
borh tides of the Cod with Freſn- old, fleſhy and fat; Kill him wich 
zrcafe, and fo let him go; but if Clubs, and break the Bones to 
you draw the Stones raſhly, as | pieces; but be ſure not to make 
{me will do, not holding his] him bleed, nor ſtrike too hard at 
cod with their hand, as aforeſaid, | firſt, You muſt ſtop his Eyes, 
:nd ſuffer che Lamb to ſtruggle, | Ears, Noſtrils, Mouth, and other 
whereby it may ſoon break the | Paſſages, with fine Linnen dipt in 
fring of a Vein in drawing of | Pitch; lay him on his back, oycr 
the Stones, it will then gather to] a great quantity of Thyme, and 
lmps of Blood in his Belly and | ſtop up the Doors and Windows 
Coz, and Kill him in two or three | with Clay, that the Houſe be not 
hours after; and when you have | perſpirable with Wind or Air, 
cut them, let them not lie, bur] and in three Weeks time, open 
ſtir them up and down after, for| the Windows on cvery fide, bur 
mo or three hours; for if they] that whereon the Wind hlows ; 
ref ſuddenly atter Cutting, cis] and when ſufficiently air'd, clote 
ot god, nor yet to be put forth | it up as before, and in cleven 
nddenly, in cold Winds, or wet | days after, you will find it full of 
Weather. Bees in cluſters, and nothing but 
GENERATION OF BEES; 1t] the Ox's Horns, Bones and Hair, 
vas an Invention of an Athenian! left: The Kings, they fay, being 
te Maſter, defcrib'd by Virgil at | bred of the Brains, and the others 
re, and in effect agrees with | of the Fleſh. 
'ur modern Experiments; for GENTIAN ; there are fcye- 
ch end, you are to take a Calt | ral forts, but the moſt remarka- 
or Steer of a Year old, about ble are, 1. The great Gentian,with 
de latter end of April, which |a yellow Flower, ariſing from 
mult be bury'd eight or ten days, | thick Roots, with ſoft and pliable 
"lit begin to putrifie and cor- | Leaves opening upon the Ground, 
pt; when it muſt be taken out, | from among which riſes a ſtiff- 
mend, and laid under ſome | joynted Stalk, whoſe top is ador- 
W fire or Wall, where it may be | ned with many Coroncts of Flow- 
wt expos'd to the Sun, by whoſe | ers of a yellow colour, with ſome 
, a great part of it will turn | Threads in the middle of them; 
n9 Maggots, which wichout any | and are ſucceeded by round Heads, 
her care, will Jive upon the rc- | containing Seeds in them. 2. The 
Mnder of the Corruption; after | Gentian ofthe 85 ing; That on the 
$9, hen ther begin ro have bop of its ſtalk, Fears a large, 
| . „ | * Th hollow. 
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GER 


koilow , Eell-faſhion'd Flower, 


with open brims, ending in five 
Coruncts, of an excellent deep 


blue, with ſome white ſpots in 


the bottom, on the inſide. Its 
Roots are ſmall, pale, yellow 
Strings, that put forth Leaves, 
hereby it yields a greax increaſe, 
This loſt f{ ,wers from April to 
May, as the firſt docs from June 
to Ju';, which increaſeth {lowly 


uy the Root, and is hardly raisd 
from S:cds ; and if there be any 


got trom them, it will be many 
cars before they come to bear 
Flowers. The Root muſt be plan- 
red in September, in rich Ground, 
under a South Wall, and carefully 
defended from Frofts in the Win- 
ter ʒ the other will proſper in al- 

oſt any Sol, io it be in au open 
Allr. 

GEORGIA, this Country 
is ahout three times as big as Eng- 
ſand, and its Commodities are, 
Bever, Martins, and other Furs; 
lauthe, Wax, Linnen, Thread, M- 
Cc), . | 

G ERFAUIL CON; this is a 
very fair Hawk, and of great force, 


cſpecially being Mewed ; ſhe is 


ſtrong armed, having long ſtretch- 
ers and Gingles, being of a fierce 
and hardy Nature, and therefore 


diſtieult co he reclaim d; bur a 


lovely Bird to the Exe, larger 
than any kid of Faulcon, and 
and her Head and Eyes are like 
the Haggard; ber Bak is great 


and bending, her Narcs large, and 


a Male like a Lanner's ; her Sails 


are lang and Inurp-pomcd, and 


her Rain much live the Lanner's, 


having a large Marble-ſcared Foor, 


and is plumed, black, brown, and 
Rutlet ; ſhe expects great Civility 
from her Reeper, v ho mult excr- 
ciſe 2 great deal of paticnce to- 
wards ner. 


711.273 „Hun 4 iir - = 
CattUh 7 een UCCAULE THOIT Ey- 


Thefe may alſo be 


G E R 
rie is in ſome parts of Pruſſias, on 
the Borders of Muſcovy ; and ſome 
come from Germany,and the Moun- 
tains of Norway, 

They are of ſo ficry and hardy 
a Nature, that they are very hat- 
ly manag'd and reclaim'd ; but 
being once overcome, ſhe proves 
an excellent Hawk, and will ſcarce 
refuſe to fly at any thing; tho 
they do not fly the River, bur al- 
ways from the fift fly the Herns, 
Shovelers, Oc. And in going up 
to their Gate, they do nor hold 
that courſe or way which others 
do; for they climb up upon the 
train, when they find any Fowl, 
and as ſoon as they have reach'd 
her, they pluck her down, it not 
at the firſt, yer at the ſecond or 
third encounter; and ſince they 
are cratty Birds, and covet to 
keep their Caſting long, through 
floth, inſtead of Cotton, give em 
a Caſting of Tow, and be lure to 
keep them ſharp fer. 

Then, for the managing and 
reclaiming of her, you mutt by 
kindneſs make her gentle and ta- 
miliar with you; and when you 
hivertaught her to be Lured looſe, 
then learn her to come to the 
pelts of Hens, or any other Fowl; 
but let her not touch any living 
Fleſh, for fear that ſhould draw 
her love away from your Voice 
and Hand; but all this time you 
muſt be cloſe by her, about her, 
and upon your Knees, ufing your 
Voice to her, with her Dinner 
and Supper clean waſhed and 
Dreſſed, giving her ſtill ſome bits 
chereot with your Hand, that ſhe 


may the more delight therein; 


whereby at laſt you will fo um 
her, that tho' the ſhould be guilty 
of Carrying, yet ſhe will be re- 
claim'd, and forget that error. U 
you train her with Doves, ſne wall 
not carry a Feather from 4 N 


GER 


ur firſt, before you ſpring ber 


| any Doves, let her kill font or 
bre ar Lure cloſe by your tor, 
having a pair of ſhort Creances 
| ar your Lure: And as this is a 
; ird very much defir'd for her 
high flight, being beſt at rhe 
gern and Mountee, fo that ſhe 
| may be brought to perfection 
therein, play with your enter- 
mewed Gerfau!/con the firſt Year, 
ſewing her all imaginable kind- 
neſs, and all poſſible means to 
make her love you; and when 
ſhe has been brought forwards, 
give her often Caſtings, to cleanſe 
and purge her, as allo to prevent 
the crow th of too much Glut and 
Fatnefs in her inward parts, 
which will endanger her Lite, 
GERMANY ; this Country 
is above thre? times as big as 
En:land , being divided into ten 
Circles, the chief City whereof 


is Vienna; and the chief of Trade 


are NMremburg, Luningburg, Brunſ- 
wich, Embden, Strasburg, Frank- 
fr, Cologn, and Leipſick; the 
principal Commodities are, Wool, 
Steel, Lattin, and Jron-wyre, Fu- 
ſtains, Lead, Copperas, Allums, 
Hams, Linnen-Cloth, Tarn, Paper, 
b:'l-Mettle, Quickſilver, Mum, Rhe- 


n/>-wine, Tin, and many Iron- 


works. 

GERMAINE (St.) is a very 
915 and pretty big Pear; ſome 
t them green and a little ſpot- 
ted, and ſome pretty red; but 
row yellow as they ripen. The 
Falk is ſhort, Pulp tender, full 
of ſuice, with a Lemonith tart- 
gels, which is uſually in thoſe 


that are firſt ripe. It does beſt | 


on a Soil moderately moiſt, and 
on à Free-ſtock, and continues 
good, during November, December, 
and January. | 

GIGGE,; thus Flax-Dreſer: 
call that hole they make in the 


| 


þ 


| 


1 


Earth, where Fire is made to 
dry the Flax, which is put over 
it. 

G16 8 ES, Blades, or Flappes, 
in the Mouth of an Horſe, are, 
{mall Swellings or Puſtules, with 
black. Heads on the inſide of his 
Lips, under his great Jaw- ceth, 
which will be ſometimes. as big 
as a Walnut, and fo painful wich- 
al, that they will let his Mear fall 
out of his Mouth, or ar leaſt keep 
it in his Mouth unchewed. They 
do proceed from foul Feeding, 
either of Graſs, er Provender, 
and they may be felt with your 
Finger. To effect the Cure of 


them, the Horſe his Tongue muſt 


be pulled our, and then flit with 
an Inciſion- knife; and the Kernels 
or Corruption thruſt out; then 
waſn che place wich Vinegar, Salt, 
or Allum-water, and they will do 
well: But to prevent their com- 
ing at all, waſh it ofcen with Wine, 
Beer, and Ale. | 

GILD; is a Company com- 
bin'd, with the leave of their 
Prince. 

GILD-MNMERCH ANT; tis 


a Privilege, whereby Merchants 


may hold pleas of Lind within 
themſelves. 
GILLY-FLOWER, Caryo- 
phillas, or rather, 7uly-Flowers ; 
trom the Month they blow in, 
are of very zreat variety, but they 
may be reduc'd under theſe four 
forts; Red and White, Crimſon 


and White, Purple and White, and 


Scarlet and White ; but it being 
redious to name them, their pro- 
pagation may be coniider'd ; and 
the chief thing for their pro- 
ducing fair and gallant Flowers, 
and many Layers, is, That the 
Soil wherein they be planted, be 


neither roo ſtiff nor over light; 


tor which, a quantity of good 


freſh Earth is to be provided, 


X 2 ſuch 
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ſuch as a Mole caſt up, that is, 
not ſtiſt, nor over ſandy, but hath 
lain long untilled, or ſuch as is 
four or five inches deep from un- 
der the Swarth, and mix it 
with a rlird part of Ox, Cow, or 
Sheep-dung, that harh been long 
made, intermingling a little Lime 
thercwith; and the heap is to be 
lett high and round, that it may 
not take roo much wer; and it 
muſt lie by fo long, till well di— 
beſted, which will be the ſooner 
done, tt otren turned over, and 
well ſtirred together; and be ſure 
the Earth be well mellowed he- 
tore it be put into Pots or Beds, 
tor planting the Layers in, and 
10 the Suckers in Flowers will be 
the more proſperous, taking off 
the Layers either 1n September or 
March ; which laſt is always beſt. 


All dead Leaves arc to be cut off 


trom the Layers, and the tops of 
all that are roo long, and then 
iO be taken up with Earth about 
the Roots, and ſer in Pots filled 
with tlie toreſaid Earth ; which 
being ſet in the ſhade, and gent- 


ly watered, grow well; and then 


tlicy may be remov'd into the 


morning Sun, which is the only 


um they willingly admit of, None 
ot chem are to be over-glutted 


with Water, nor moiſtned with 


any our of Well or Pump, till it 
lach food two days at leaſt in 


lome FJunniag-Veflel; lor raw 


Water otren deſtroys Plants. In 
Winter ti %, Water them in 
the Morning, otherwile the moiſt— 
ned Firth about the tender Roots 


may 10 freeze, as to kill them; 


and when the Sun grows more 
viorous 11 hear, Water them in 
the Evening, as ſoon as the Sun 
's off them, otherwiſe: the Sun's 
heat.cShales the moiſture... 

S OMe have uſed another ſort 
ot Earth ter them, and chat is, 


keep it down, keeping up c 


911 
| rotten Relicks or Rubbiſh ot 1 
Tanner 's Pit, that by long lying 
is turned to Earth, and lain on! 
heap for three Months to ty, ceten, 
being in its on nature too tower 
for ſuch uſes; to one Barrowty! 
whereot, tour of good rotten 
Wood-pile Earth, and the Ry); 
biſh ot old Walls is to be uſcd: 
for want of which, a little ol 
decay'd Lime, a quarter ot a peck 
at moſt, nunc well together, Aud 
left ro he a tortnight before iche 
put into che Pots tor the 6%, 
Hower-Layers to he trantylantcd 
in. When the Flowers begin to 
ſpindle, all bur one or two 9 
the biggeſt at each Root may he 
nipt off, leaving them only tg 
bear Mlowcrs ; and when the 
come to bud for flowering, all 
thoſe too, edcept three or tour 
that are beſt placed, are to be 
nipt off, whereby the Flower 
will be tairer, and more Layers 
gain'd ; by which the kinds are 
continued and 1ncreated. Ihe 
Spindles muit be often tycd up, 
as they grow in height, to ſmall 
Rods, ſer on purpole by them 
for their ſupport, leſt by their 
bending they break, and the plen- 
ſure of their Flowers be lolt. 
The prime time of laying Ci. 
flowers, is from the middle 0 
June till that of Fuly; and 1: per. 
torm'd thus: Thc ſtrongeſt lips 
having joints ſul..cient ter layins 
are to be choſen, whole fide and 
end of the tep Leaves are to be 
pruned off, the undermeſt part 
ot the middlemoſt Joints cut hal 
through, and the ſtalk from 
thence flit through the middle 
upwards to the next Joint; the 
Earth is to be opencd underncatf 
to receive it, and it t) be gently 
bent down therein, with a ſmall 
' Hook-ſtick, ſtuck in the Barth to 


ad 


61 


read of the ſlip, that the lit 
my be open, and 0 preſſed 
dan and carthed up, which as 
per form d muſt he Watcted, and 
that often reiterated, eſpecially 
the ſcaſon be dry; it will 
make them raot the fooner, and 
hoot forth Fibres, twhicienr to 
de removed with Earth about 
mem the beginning of Seprember 
follow ing, into Pots or Beds of the 
ſorellic prepared Earth, which 


muſt be thaded and gently Wa 


ered but too much moiſture 
will ror their youns and tender 
Fres, where fore they arc to be 
ſheltered from Rains under Boards 
ſupported by Forks and Sticks 


they periſh for want of Air, in a 
freedom og which they chictly 
delichr, Care alfo is to be had 
1 tranſplanting, that the Layers 


cared and {polled many. 

dome of theſe Flowers in Sum— 
ner ſliogt up but with one ſtem 
0 ſtalk, withour any Layer, which 
i ſuffercd to blow, the Root 
ts, whercfore the Spindle muſt 
en ume cutoff, that it mayſprout 
ner, which preſerves the Root; 
en any of them dye in Pots, 
« are to be emptied of the old 
Mr, and new muſt be put in 
Kore another Flower be planted 
geren; for otherwiſe, rhe pro- 
ouriſhment being drawn out 
at ſpent by the firſt Flower, 
vl viſibly appear in the ill chri- 
"lg of the tecond. It Roots 
duce roo many Layers in good 
hrs, three or four is enough 
de laid, for they draw fo much 
\riſhment from the Root, as 
* engugh ta aſcend to the 
er, whereby both the fair— 
and bigneſs is hindred ; but 
©), and not late in June, ſuch 


Ind on them, but not too near ; 
Gem, leſt on the other hand 


nor {er too deep, tor that hath 


„ 

ſhoots ire Only to he (ug it om 
the tens, as arc reafonablefſiron , 
that run not wp to the Spindle : 
Thete muſt be cut off cloſe to the 
ſtem, and thrown into a Pail of 
Water tor twenty hours; then 
Ict tem ina bed of noch and mne 
Mould, that hathibeen titted thro 
a Wyre. Riddle, cutting off rhe 
{ip cloſe ar the Joinr, rimming 
away tlie lower Leaves cloſe to 
the ſtalk, and cutting eff the up- 
permott, even at the top; a Hole 
| is to be made in the Farch with 
14 little ſtick, and the {hip put lo 
| deep therein, that the upper Leat 
| 


may be wholly above-ground, 
Winch 15 then to be cloſed tothe 
ſtem of the Plants, and they Wa- 
tered then and ofren, unlcls it 
be Rainy; and the Bed muſt be 
as much as may be iu the hade. 
Forrarius afhirms, that from Fe- 
bru.iry ro the middle of Much is 
tlie beſt time to flip this Flower; 
nor will he have the flip ncither 
tivifted in the bottom, nor Barly 
put under them to ralle adulte— 
| rous Fibres, but that they be only 


cut off at the Joint, Both Spring 


and Autumn are indeed good ſca- 
ſons to make out Rovts, rhe lat- 
ter requiring the flip to be fo 


to robot betorce the approachins 
Cold of Winter; and the tormer 
rooting betore the Sun rife too 
high. Now as the 7uly-j{ wers 
blow, it any be obſcrved ro bread 
the Pod, it's to be open d with a 
Penkmfe or Lancer as much at 
each diviſion thereof, then bound 
about with a fmall thong, or nar- 
row Liſt of the thin Film of a 
Gold-bearers old Mould, which 
moiſtncd with the Tongue will 
ſtick together. The firſt Flowers 
are to be kept for Seeds, and 
their Pods left ro ſtand as 
long as may be for danger ©: 
| R 3 Froſt; 


early fer, as to have time enough 


. —_— — out 
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Froſts, and kept as much as poſ- 


Cut off, and dryed fo as not to 


place fo ſhaded, as to have only 


Seedlings come up ſometimes 


-rher; then add an ounce of Gin- 


water, and make them all up in a 


G1N 


ſible from Wet, when the ſtems | 
with the pods on them are to be 


loſe the Secd, which is ripe when 
black and the Cod dry. 

As for Sowing, the beſt time 
is the beginning of April, or Full 
Moon near the time, before or 
after, on indifferent good Ground, 
mixt with the Aſhes of two old 
rotten anfl ſuperfluous {lips and 
ſtems of 7ulz-flowers burnt, in | 


the Morning and Evening Sun: 
they muſt not be ſown too thick, 
and the ſainc Compound is to be 
ſifted over them a quarter of an 
inch thick. When the Plant is 
grown to a conſiderable height, 
which will be in Auguſt or Sep- 
tember following, they are to be 
removed 1nto Beds of a good 
Soil, at Fuli-Moon, where they 
muſt ſtand till they flower. Theſe 


with three, ſometimes with four 
Leaves, tho' the moſt have bur 
two. 
GILLY-FLOWER-APPLE ; is 
of a pleaſant taſte, thick rind, 
hard core, well ſtriped, laſts long, 
and is good for Cyder, making an 
excellent mixture. | 
GIMMER, or G.mmer-Lamb ; 
ſignifies no more than an Ewe- 
Lamb. „ 
GINGER-BREAD; to make it, take 
a4 pound of Vordan-Almonde, a 
penny white Loaf grated and ſifted 
among the Alm nds when blanch- 
ed, and ftncly beat them toge- 


ger finely ſcraped, Liguoriſh and 
Anniſeeds in Powder, of each a 
quarter of an ounce z add thereto 
two or three ſpoonfuls of Roſe- | 


print it, and dry it in a Stoye, 
And thus Ginger-bread may be 
made of Sugar- plate, puttinz Su- 


gar {ufficient co it, that will 
all the Lear round. 
GIRDLE-WHEEL, Or Small. 
Wheel; is a fort of a Wheel, f 
little, hat a Gentlewoman may 
hang it at her Girdle of Apron- 
ſtring, and Spin with it, thy the 
be walking about. It is made of 
Wood, Braſs, and Iron, having 
two Wheels with Nuts on the 
Spindles, with ſeveral cher Gig. 
gam-bobs, pleafing to Ladies hat 
love not to over-toil themſe've; 
with this fort of Work; and ir 
may well enough be call'd A /in 
Wheel, Its parts are theſe, 1. The 
Stock, to which all the other 
Work is fixed. 2. The Frame, 
3. The Foot. 4. The Pillars, 
which hold up the piece wherein 
the. Braſs-wheels arc. 5. The 
greater Braſs-wheel, which hath 
40 Teeth in it, that turns. 6. The 
lefler Braſs- wheel, cr Nur, wich 
hath 20 Tecth in it, that turns. 


Kce p 


| 7. The ſmall Wheel cf Wood. 


8. The Wheel-ſtring,which comes 
from it to the Feathers. 2. The 
Feathers, Spoal, and Wharve. 9 
10. The Diſtaff, which har 4 
ſtandard and Croſs- piece. II. Tt: 
Handle and Axle-tree. 12. Th. 


Hooks, by which it hangs to the 


Apron-ſtring or Girdle. ] 
IRT H; rhis is a term ufd 


in relation to Fighting-Cocks, ald 


implys the compaſs of their B. 


dies, which is known by handling. 


See H:malirg. | 


GIRTH-WEBE; is d 
ſtuff of which the Girchs ct a 


Saddle are made; and Girih 1s } 


when 'tis bucklcd and complaat 
tor uſe, | „ 
GLAMORGANSHI RE 


Paſte with half a puund of Sugar, {in South-Wales, is a Maritime | 


mould it and rowl it thin, then | County, lying berwixt a | 
1 11e 


GLA 
ſhire Northwards, the Severn-Sex 
Fouthward, Monmouthſhire Eaſt- 
ward, and Carmarthenſhire Weſt⸗ 
ward, It contains 540000 Acres 
of Ground, and abour 9640 Hou- 
ſes- The Air here is temperate; 
the North part of it is Mountain- 
ous, Barren and Unpleaſant; the 
South ſide deſcending by degrecs, 
ſpreads itſelf into a fruit ful Plain, 
repleniſned with good Towus; 
the chief whereof is Cardiff, 
which Ele&s one Burgeſs to ſerve 
in Parliament, and the Shire chu- 
ſes only one Knight for that pur- 
pole. 3 . 
GLANDULOUS-ROOTS, an E- 
pither given by Botaniſts to thoſe 
Roots that grow Kernel-like, and 
are faſtned together with ſmaſ] 
Threads or Fibres. : 
GLAND, or Kernel; for the 
diflolzing and curing hereof, take 
4 pound of Zinſrzed reduced to 
fine Flower, mix it with a quart 
of ſtrong Vinegar, and boil it o- 
ver 4 little but very clear Fire, 
fiirring it conſtantly; when it 
begins to grow thick, add fix 
ounces of GI of Lillies, mingle 
them throughly, 2 
misture hot to the Kernel, and 
er ic with a Lambskin; renew 
e fame poultiſs every day, and 
er £80 Or three applications, 
vou will perceive that the Kernel 
„ diſſolved. | | 
GLASS; it is an artificial 
tranſlated Stone, made of certain 
matcrtals, by means or help of 
Lie Fire, Sug a Production 
ae of Art and ut of Nature, 
thus: It is a Compoſition or 
ture of Aſhes or Salt, with 
ng, Cryſtals, Flints, Pepples, 
cr thc: Stones, and melted to- 
ther into one Body by the force 
„„ c 
GLAUND ERS; is ſuch a 
oathſome and filchy Diſeaſe in 


and apply the 


| 


GLA 
Hortles, and wirhal fo infect ws 
that it will infect others that ſtand 
nigh unto him that has it, pro— 
ceeding firſt from Heats ind 
Colds, which beginnerh with a 
thin Rheum, and alccnds up to 
the Head, and ſettles near the 
Brain, and ſo venteth itſelſ ar the 
Noſe, which in time growsthick- 
er and thicker, till it comes ot a 
yellowiſh colour, like unto Eut- 
ter, which is then very hard to 
cure; but it it comes to a vil- 
cous and tough {ſlimy Subſtance, 
and the colour be green, and 
ſtink much, having run ſome 
months, with ſome reddi{h ſpecks 
in it, then there is little hopes 
for tis moſt certain, by thoſe 
Iymptoms, that his Lungs are Ul- 
cerated: Beſides which inward 
ſizns to know this Diſtemper, 
there is one outward one, and 


that is, he will have ſome Kernels 


and Knots that may be felt under 
his Caul; and as they grow big- 
ger and more inflamed, ſo doth 
the Glaunders more increaſe in 
the Body of the Horſe; and tis 
very adviſeable, before his Cute 
be enter'd upon, that his Body 
be prepared for four or five days 
together with ſcalded Eran, and 
to give it him inſtead of Proven- 
der; for this will dry up the moi- 
ſture and bad humours in his Bo- 


dy; then let him Blood in the 


Neck, but more particularly ot 
the Cure, 
1. After Bleeding and drying 
up the Humours, take Homey as 
much as will ſuffice, and mingle 
it with the Horſe's Oats, rubbirg 
them together between your 
hands, ſo as to be very well mix- 
cd; and thus continue Feeding 


him Morning and Eveninę, till 
| you find his Noſe leave running. 


2. Some take new-made Chamber- 


He, and of the beſt and ſtrongeſt. 
| 4 Hhẽ,ELl. 
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ground, and your Vinegar and 


ſtirred well together; then take 
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that can be got, quench ſo much 


GLA 


[hitewine-Vinegy of each half a 
pint, two or three Spoonfuls of | 
Muſtard-ſeed, with Vinezar made 
into Muſtard, which muſt be well 


Chamber-lye pur thereto and 


a like quantity of Tar and Bay Salt, 
incorporate them well rogerher, 
and convey as much thereof as 
three Egg-ſnels will hold, the 
Meat firſt taken forth; this done, 
take the Horſe out of the Stable, 
being kept to a very ſpare Diet 
over night, and Ride him firſt 
till he begin to ſweat, then give 
him the three Egg-ſhels filled 
with the ſaid Tar and Salt, and 
preſently after it throw down an 
horntul of the Chamber-lye,Vine- 
car and Muſtard, and a halt horn 
of it at cach Noſtril; then Ride 
him again as before; after Cloath 
him warm, and Litter him well, 
and let him ſtand upon the Trench 
till three or four of the Clock; 
then give him warm Maſh; repeat 
this Medicine every other or 3d 
day three or four times, and you 
will find it an infallible Cure: 
But betore you uſe it, his Body 
muſt be prepared with Bran, and 
after with a Clyſter and your 
Gooſe-ferthers. 3. Among ma- 
ny other good Receipts, this is 
reckon d the beſt: Take a ſmal! 
Figgot made of the green Boughs 
of the Aſh- tree, and ſet it on fire 
in ſome Chimney- corner clean 
ſwept for that end, then having 
ready a gallon of the bcſt Ale 


of the Coal that is made thereof 
as will make it pretty thick, 
then ſtrain it through a Linncn- 
cloth ia tome convenient Veſſel 


GLA 

Coals as you did before; and 
when tis cold (tor it will quickly | 
fower) put it into a Bottle cloſe | 
ſtopped up; it you make it ſtrong 
enough, you ſhall find that the“ 
Coals will drink up a quatt of 
your Ale, or more. When ts “ 
uſed, ſnake the Bottle to make t 
all alike ; then pour out as much 
as you think fir, and warming it 
lukewarm, put a ſmall Drenchinz. 
horn full of it into cach of hi; 
Noſtrils, it he runs at both, o. 
therwiſe one will ferve, This 
do Morning and Evening, and 
Ride him gently after ic for abt 
an hour; then let him feed a2 
while upon Hay, and attcr th 
you may give him ſome Drink. 
Three or four quarts cf this Li- 
quor will perfect the Cure; key 
him within the while. After 
you have firſt given him this} 
Drink for about a Weck topeticr,} 
you may reſt him, by forbearings 
ro give him any more tor a days 
or two, If the Horſe be ſtrong} 
and luſty, it's fit be fore the Drink} 
be given hirn, to ſcower his Bog 
dy; to which end, take an ounce 
of the beſt Buybhadss-A!lves that 
can be got, beat it very fine, the 
mix it very well with Freſn-burs 
ter; and that done, divide it ing 
to three parts, and cover cvery 
part all over with Butter as big a 
4 good Waſh-ball, then give ted 
the Horſe in a Morning faſtingg 
upon the point of a Stick, ana 
ſtir him a lictle atter it; fo bring 
him into th: Stable, keep lun 
warm, and ler him faſt two ol 
three hours; then give him B 
Maſh of Malt, and after that 10mg 
Hav. | UN F 1 
Sheep are not alſo excmpt froth 


fit for your uſe, and double it 


over again to makè it the ſtronger, 
by quenching treth Coals therein, 
0 ſtrain the Liquor 


ker: 


this Diſtemper, which is a ines 


3 
13 0133 tue : 


lirg at their Noſes, proceccr 
from their Lungs, that neitéq 
Elood- letting nor Drinks can 1 

| mee 3 


6 1.1 GLI 
medy 3 and therefore if it con- ping his Tail cloſe to his ruelþ, 
nue tro Days Or more, to ſe-and there hold it for half a 
parate, and kill the Sheep, were hour ar leaſt, and it then it will 
the beſt ; for the other, as well not work trot him about caſily 
Miles as Female, are ſo nice, that for half an hour, and fer him up 
iq {mclling where the infected warm Cloathed and Lictercd, and 
ne bas ſnivelled, they are ſud- let him ſtand upon his Trench 
denly taken with the ſame Evil : four or five Hours, during which 
11 crder to the Curing of it, time he will Purge kindly, then 
me uſe to take a ſtick, and [unbir him and give him ſweet 
herewich take out all that he] Hay, and after that a Math of 
ein get, and fo make them clean, | Malt, and an hour after that 
hen any occaſion is; while o- | white Water, and within a day 
ter; give them the Juice of Be- or two after, let him drink no 
un, with Honyed Water; and cold Water. 2. Another Re- 
te Herb call'd Fuchs Beard, | ccipt to the ſame purpoſe is, to 
ſmped and given in Wine, is take Pelliiay two handtulls, or, 
wry good againſt all Cold, or] for want thereof, as much Meli- 
em in any part of their Bodies. lot, and if that cannot be got, 
GLEBE-LAND; is Land the ſame quantity of Camomile, 
zen to the Church for the Mi- which boyl to a decoction, and 
itcr's Maintenance. | add rhereto of Ver juice and Sallet- 
GLEAM, this is a Term in each halfapint, tour Ounces 
tulcenry; for when a Hawk caſt- of Honey, two of Caſſia mixed to- 
ah, ſhe Gleams; that is, throws | gether, and apply it blood-warm 
i Filth from her Gorge. [Gliſterwiſe. 3. For a Reſtrin- 
GLE W; fo cheap and com- ode Gliſter, take the atoreſaid 
r to many Trades, is made by] Dechet ion, one pint, and as much 
wing the Sinews ot Ship-trot- | of Cows-Milk as it comes warm 
wr, paring of raw Hides, Oc. from her, and put thereto the 
ch, and ſtraining it. Volks of three ncw laid Eggs, 
LIST ERS; their Natures] well beaten, and mixed with the 
6% Properties are divers, ſome | ſaid Liquour, and give it him 
ang to eafe Griete, and to al- blood-warm, if he empties him- 
the ſharpneſs ct Humours ; felt two much. 4. For a fat 
edo Bind, me to Purge, } Horſe that cannot be kept clean, 
we to heal Ulcers, and arc | take three handiulls of Mallows, 
l Compounded of four! of Maſh-Mallow- Roots cleanſed 
wo ins, viz. DecoRions, Drugs, J and bruiſed, and of Violet Leaves 
cr fome unQtuous Marter, 1 of each two handtulls; three 
a! d:yers Salts ; but to particula- z Spoonfulls of Fax-ſeed, as many 
de the preparing of a few for | o the Cloves of White Lilly Roots, 
mapers in Horſes. 1. For a} as you can hold in your hand, 
live Body, and that cannot | all which boyl in fair Water from 
W's, take the Far of Beet-j a Gallon to a Quart, ſtrain it, and 
ch a pint and halt, of Eng-] put thereto an Ounce of Sene, 
ny half a pint, adding] which muſt be infuſed or ſteeped 
ui e rams of White Salt there- in the Liquour three hours, 
GM" ch mix well together, and | ſtandings upon the hot Embers, 
re wutcr blood warm, clap- then put to it half a pint of 
2 N | | Sallet- 
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of Dill, Camomile, Violets, Ca- 


of brown Suggar-Candy, in Pow- 
der, three Ounces, then take an 


ter, then ſtrain it, and put there- 


n — 
* 


miniſter it luke-warm. 7. For 
the Cholick, take Salt Water, and 


wherein diſſolve a pretty quar;- 


be adminiſtred Blood-warm, the 
_ Bladder ſtrongly fqueezed and | 
preſſed between your hands, and 


ter; bur let it be either a ſucet 


„ 
Sdulet- Ol, and being blood - warm, 
adminiſter it. 5. In caſe of a. 
deſperate Sickneſs, take the Oyls 


ſia, of each half an Ounce, and 


handful of Mallow-Leaves, which 
boyl ro a Decoction in fair Wa- 


to all the fore- mentioned Ingrc- 
dients, adminiſtring rhe fame 
blood-warm. 6. Againſt the Pe- 
ſtilence and all Fevers, take 
the Pulp of Colloquintida halt an 
Ounce without the Seed and 
Skin, three quarters of an Ounce 
of Dragantium, of Contary and 
Woymword, of cach an handful ; 
of Ca$foreum a quarter of an Ounce, 
which boy! all in three e 
of Water to a Quart, then ftrain 
and diſſolve into the Broth ; of 
Gerolagundinum three Ounces, and 
of White Salt three Drams, of 
Sallet O halt a pint, and ad- 


new made Brine, two pints, 


tity of Soap, and 10 adminiſter | 
* 4s defore. | 

And here as to Gliſters in ge- 
neral, you muſt obſerve before 
vou adminiſter any, to be ſure 
to rake the Horſe, to anoyntthe 
Pipe, before it be put in, with 
Butter, or Sallet- O), and that it 
be put in and out gently by de- 
grees; the Hand and Arm muſt be 
anoynred in like manner: Fur- 
ther, he muſt kcep in above half 
an hour, holding his tuel cloſe 
to his Fundament, and it muſt 


the Horſe muſt not drink an 
cold Water in a day or two at- 


| 
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GLOCESTERSHIRE; i 
a large inland County, bounded 
on the Eaſt with Warwickſtjze 
and Oxfordſhire, on the Weſt with 
Monmouthſhire, and Herefordſhire, 
withWorceflerſhireNorthwards, and 
Southwards with Wiltſhire ang 
Somerſetſhire; being about fiſt 
Miles in length from North-EAt 
to South-Eaſt, and about twenty 
fix in breadth ; in which com. 
paſs, tis aid to contain 80000, 
Acres of Ground, and about 
25760 Houſes; the whole is di— 
vided into thitry Hundreds, where- 
in are twenty eight Pariſhes, aud 
twenty ſeven Market-Towns, three 
whereof are privileged to ſend 
Members to Parliament. 

This is a pleafant and fruitfu! 
Country ; the Eaftern part where- 
of ſwelled into Hills called Cot/- 
wold, feed innumerable Flocks oi 
Sheep, whoſe Wool is much 
commended for the fineneſs ot 
it: The middle part conſiſts of 
a fertile Plain, watered by the e- 
vern: And the Weſtern Parte, | 
where the Forrcſt of Dau lics, 
is much covered wita Words; 
and, whereas antienrly the Vale; 
of this County were filled with 
Vineyards, they aue now turacd 
into Orchards, which afford plen- 
ty of Cyder. And as for tlie 
Rivers next to the Severn, whicn 3 
eroſſes the Country from Norta 
co South; here is the Au, 
which parts it from *Someyſetſtire, 
the Wye which ſevers it in pars 
from Anm u hſpire, beſides the 
Stroud and the 1jis ; all which al. 
ford great plenty of Fili:; and } 
the Severn abundance of SH 
The moſt remarkable Part here, 
is the Forreſt of Dean, lying Welt- 1 
ward between the Sevzrn and the 
Wye, and is reckoned to bc rvellr 
ty Miles long, and three r ad; 


Maſh, or elſe white Water. 


3 Place formerly much more 
%%ͤ PEN to Woody 


GOA 
woody than it is at preſent z the 
Iron works that are here, having 
conſumed a good part of the 
Wood: For its vatural Rarities, 
not to enter upon ſuch particu- 
lars, ſuch as the C ylindrical-Stones 
at Badminton, 4s alſo the Swallow 
holes thereof, as they call them, 
where the Waters fall into the 
Powels of the Earth, and are ſeen 
no more; notice only ſhall be 
taken of the Star-Stones at Laſ- 


ſngton, a mile from Glouceſter, 


which are about the breadth of a 
silber Penny, aud the thickneſs 
of an half Crown, flat, and five 
pointed like a Star; they are of a 
greeniſh colour, 1nd the flat ſides 
of them, naturally engraven in 
fire Works, as one Mullet within 
another. | 

GLUT; by this Name 1s cal- 
ſed the ſlimy Subſtance that hes 
in the Hawk's Pannel. 

GNATS,; Sce Flies. 

GNA TS-S AT YRION;See 
Orchis. 

60A b; it's a ſmall Staff or 
Rd, with a ſharp Iron- pin at the 
end ihercof, ro quicken Horſes or 
Oxen in their motion. 

GOARING; when any Beaſt 
has by chance been ſtricken and 
gaared by ſome of his Fellows; 
tor tear ſome Garget or Impoſt- 
hume ſhould come thereot ; firſt, 
Take 4ſkes finely fitred, and mix 
them with the Grounds ot Ale or 
beer, making it thick like Butter, 
and ſo lay it on. 2. Anuther 
way 1s, to take ſome unquenched 
Lime finely beaten, and put to 
the faid Grounds of Ale, and fo 


mixt well rogether, and laid on. | 


3. Likewiſe a Plaiſter of Pitch is 
good to be apply'd thereto, 


GOATS, they are a kind of 
Cattle chat love Buſhes, Bryers, 


Taorns, ard other Trecs, rather 
dada plain Paſture-Grounds, or 


— 
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Fielde; wheicot the Bucks have 


under their Jaws, two Wattles 
or Tufts like a Beard ; his Body 


being alſo large withal, his Legs 


great, his Neck plain and ſhort, 
with great hanging Ears, his Head 


ſmall, his Hair thick, clean, 
and long withal, being at many 


places ſnorn to make Mantles for 
Soldters, He is of great Hear, 
and alſo ſo knaviſh, that he will 


tho ſhe be yer Milch; through 


which Heat he ſoon grows Old; 


and before he is ſix Years Old, is 
nigh ſpent, The She alſo reſem- 
bles the He, and is valued if ſhe 
have large Teats, a great Udder, 
and full of Milk. There ſhould 
not be above an Hundred of them 
in one Herd; and in Buying, tis 
better to buy together out of one 
Company or Herd, than to chuſe 
in divers parts and companies, 
that ſo being led to their Paſture, 
oy may not ſeparate, and they 
will better agree in their Houſes 
which Houſes ought to be paved 


with Stone, or elſe naturally to 
be of Gravel of ir ſelf all under; 
| tor they are ſo hor, they muſt 
have no Litter under them, bur 


they muſt be kept very clean. 


Now, the chief time to have 


them coupl'd or cover'd with the 
Buck, is in Autumn, before the 
month of December, that ſo againſt 


the Leaf and Graſs ſpring freſh 


and tender, they ſhall Kid, and 


bring forth their Young the bet- 
tec, whereby to have more Graſs, 


and thereby to give the more Milk: 
They are very prolifick, ſome- 
ti nes bring forth Two, and ſome- 


times Three Kids at once; the 


Bicks muſt be a little corrected 


a d kept low, to abate the Heat 


and Laſciviouſneſs of their Na- 


tures; but unto young She-ones 
| muſt be allow'd ne of 


not yore to cover his own Dam; 


G O D 
Milk : Neither mall you give any 
Kid to a Goat of a year or two 


years old to Nouriſh, for ſuch as 
they bring within the ſaid time, 


are improper for ir. You muſt 


keep your Goats no longer than 
eight Years, becauſe that being 
by that time fore weaken'd by 
ten bearing, they will become 
Barren. They are Animals nou- 
riſh'd almoſt of nothing that 1s 
chargeable, but they Brouſe and 


Feed wholly together as Sheep, 


climb up Mountains againſt the 
heat of the Sun, with great force; 
but they are not ſo meet to be a- 
bout Houſes as Sheep, as being 
more hurtful to all manner of 
Herbs and Trees. For their Diſtem- 
pers, ſaving in a very few parti- 
culais, they are the fame as thoſe 
of Sheep, which may be ſcen un- 
der the ſeveral Heads of them. 
GOATS-BEARD, (Trago- 
pogon) is an Herb, whoſe Root is 
cxcellent in Sallet, and very nu— 
tritive, excceding profitable for 
the Breaſt, and may be ſtewed 
and dreſſed as Scam zonera, which 
ſee for that purpoſe. 
GODWITS; as alfo Knots, 


Grcey-Plover, or Curle ws; being 


Fowl eſteemed of all other the 
dantieſt and deareſt, are fed et- 
fectually with good Chilter-wheat, 
and Water given them thrice a 


day, Morning, Noon, and Night; 


but to have them extraordinary, 
and Crammed Fowl, take ſome of 


the fineſt dreſs'd Wheat-meal, 


and mixing it with Milk, let it 
be made into a Paſte, and con- 


| 


ſtantly as you knead it, ſprinkle 


into it the Grains of ſmall Chilter- 
Wheat, till the Paſte be fully 
mixt therewith; then make little 
{mall Crams thereof, and dipping 


them in Water, give to every 


Fowl according to his bigneſs, 


char his Gorge be well filled; and | Meat, and then it is ten ta one it 2 


| continuing to do thus as often 1; 


it through a Sieve, and put as 


GOL 


you find his Gorge empty, in on, 
5 K ONE ? 5 ic 
Fortmght they will be fed beyong 
meaſure ; nay, with theſe Cram: 
any kind of Fowl whatever mz. 
be fed. 5 
GO PFE, or Gehe ; is A Mow 
or Reck of Corn or Hay, 
GOING-TO-THE-VAULT. ;. 
9 5 48 
4 term uſed in Hunting, concern. 
idg an Hare, which ſometimes 
(tho' ſeldom) takes the Ground 
like a Coney. | 
GOLD-FINCH,; this is 4 
Seed Bird, of a very tare and cy- 
rious colour; and were they not 
ſo plenty, would be highly e— 
ſteem'd among us. They are u- 
ſually taken about Michzelma;s 
and will very ſoon become tame, X 
They differ very much in their 
Tunes; for ſome of them Sin» 
after one faſhion, and ſome atcer 3 
another. They breed commonly 
in the Upper-end of Plum-creer, 
making their Neſts of the Ness 
which grows upon Applc-trees, 
and of Wool and Quilt the infiec, ll 
with all Orts of Hairs they ind 
upon the Ground. They breei 
three times a Year, and you malt WM 
rake the Young with the Neſt 4 
bout ten days old; and they muſt 
be fed in this manner: Take ſome f 
of the beſt Hemplced, and bet 
it very fine in a Mortar, then ſitt 


much Whitebread as Hemplced, MF 
as alſo a little Flower of Canary- i 
ſeeds thereto, ſo with a mall M 
Stick or Quill, take up as much as 
the bigneſs of a white Pea, and 
give them three or four bits at 4 
time. It muſt be made freſh ©ve- 


Ft 


ry day, and it is ſoon done, vin nl 
the Hempſeeds are bruiſed and 
ſoft; for if it be ſower, ic vi 
immediately ſpoil their ſtomachs, a 
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cauſing them to caſt up theit 


they 


3 2 
2x. 
1 
1 
a 


they live. 
V kept 
ſelves, 
They may 4 
10. any thing. 
ſure to make 
1nd Mouth 3; 
falls upon his 
off, 
thrive Pr 
Murg v9 

— of Melons, Succory, and 
Mercury ; or elſe, let them have 
lettice and Plantain tor this pur- 
pole : And when there 1s no need 
of Purcing , glve them two or 
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'They muſt be carcful- 


for they are very tender : 
Iſo be brought up 
In feeding, be 
him clean his Bill 
if any of the Meat 
Feathers, take 1t 
" otherwiſe they will 
ſuch as eat Hemplecd to 
let them have the 


three times a Week, a little Su- 
Fr or Loam in their Meat, or at 
me bottom of their Cage; for all 
Weds have a great oylineſs in 


them, tor which if they have not 


lmerhing to dry it up, in length 
of time it fouls their Stomachs, 
nd puts them into a Flux, which 
very dangerous to them. : 
GOOL; in ſome Countries 
tamhes a Ditch. 5 
GO00SEBERRIES; 
ge {0 called, from the uſe that 


ae a long time been made of 


en in the kitchen, when green 
ſeſe are in ſeaſon; and their 
uſhes are raiſed from Suckers, ot 
ich you have plenty about the 
Koots of old Trecs. 
ne had ſome years growth, ſut- 
knot many Suckers to grow a- 
ait them, neither do you cut the 
, as many Gardiners have 
ore, to a round cloſe Buſh ; by 
eh means they grow fo thick, 
ax they neither can bear nor 
father Fruit, as well as if they 
gen taller and thinner. Their 


XU'r Enemies are a kind of 
Mt green Caterpillars, that to- 
ads May and June form them- 
es on the back part of their 
We, and eat them to that de- 
dec, that thote little Shrubs re- | 


they 


After they 


warm till they tecd them 


not 


—_—_ 


—— 


GOO 
main altogether bare, and their 
Fruit being expos'd to the great 
hear of rhe Sun, is deſtroy'd with- 
out being able to ripen. There 
are many forts and colours of 
them, whereot the White Holland 
or Dutch Gooſeberry 1s the faireſt 
and beſt bearer of all others; the 


Berries being large, round, ſmooth, 


white, tranſparent, and well raft - 
ed, There is a ſoft of green 
Gooſeberry, that is alfo a very plea- 
ſant Fruit; the Engliſh yellow 
Gooſeberry 1s known every where, 
and fitteſt tor culinary ufes while 
green: The Hedghog Gorſeberry ts 
large, well taſted, and very hairy, 


and ſome others there are nor 


worth mentioning, This Fruir 


taken in its right time, yields à 


very delicate Wine, very proper 
tor Summer Repaſts. If this Ber- 
ry be alſo very throughly preſſed 
with an addition of Water, and 
well fermented, it will yield in 
Diſtilling, the beſt Brandy of any 
other ot our Fruits, and very near 
as good as the beſt French Bran- 
dy. | 
 *GOOSEBERRYWINE:; 
to make this Wine, the Fruit is 
to be gather'd before they are 
too ripe ; and for every 6 pounds 
ot Gooſeberries you are to take 
two pound: of Sugar, and two 
quarts of Water: The Gooſe- 
berries are to be ſtamped and 
ſteeped in the Water 24 hours; 
then ſtrain them, and put the Li- 
quor into a Veſſel cloſe ſtopp d up 
tor two or three Weeks ; if you 
find it co be fine, draw it off, o- 
therwiſe let it ſtand a Fortnight 
longer, and then draw it into 
Bottles, but Rack it, or uſe IZzing- 
glaſs if it be not then fine. The 
Berries are gathered by others 
when full ripe, who uſe the like 
quantity of Sugar and Water; 
but che Sugar is not to be put in 
5 ill 


G OR 
till the Liquor be preſſed from 
the Gooſcberrics, after they have 
lain in ſteep 24 hours; and here- 
by they make excellent Wine: 
The Gooſeberry-skins after preſ- 
ſing, and the Lees mixt of any 


ſtrong Liquor, alſo the Lees ot 


Gooſeberries themſelves, make 
excellent Brandy. Such as arc 


_ deſirous ro make a greater quan- 
tity of their Fruit, add more Wa- 


er in this manner: For every 
pound of ripe Fruit ſtampt, they 
uſe a quart of Spring-water, and 
a quarter of a pound of fine white 
Sugar ; boyl the Water and Sugar 
together, ſcum it, and pur 1n the. 
wce of the Fruit; when it is 

oyl'd again, then taken off the 
Fire, run through an hair Sieve, 


and when 'tis throughly cold tis 


put in a Stean-pot; atter fix or 
ſeven days, it may be drawn out 
into Bottles, into which as much 


Lraf- Sugar as a Nutmegꝑ is put. It. 


will not be fit co drink under a 
quarter of a year, and will keep 


good a whole Year. Cherry- 


Wine is made in the ſame man- 
ner. | 

GOOSE-DUNG; has been 
elteem'd hurttul ro Grounds and 
good Graſs; bur ſome Men's ex- 


perience hath taught us it is very 


good to Corn. It's certain, that 
tis of a very hot and fiery nature, 
which occaftons that Barrennefs 
talfly ſuggeſted ro it; but being 
laid abroad thin in the Winter- 
time, it proves a very rich Ma- 
nure; and ſhould it be mixt with 
cooling Earths, and ſuffer'd to 
putrifie for ſome time, it muſt 
prove to be very advantageous: 
And much the ſame may be ſaid 


ot the Dung of any other Water 


Fowl. - 
_ GORE; to Goret, is to make 
vp Mows or Recks of Corn or 


in a Hawk, Oc. is call'd by t. 


GOS 
GORGE; What in Ot 
Fowls is call'd the Craw or wy 
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 GOSHAWE, there are ſeye. 
ral ſorts of this Hawk, differin 
in goodneſs, force, and hardineſ 
according to the diverſity of their 
choice in Cawking ; at which time 


ing, all Birds of prey do aſſenble 
themſclves with the Goſhawh, and 
flock together: The Female ig 
the beſt; and tho' there be ſome 
of them that come from diver: 
Foreign parts, yet there are none 
better than thoſe bred in the 


North of Ireland. As to lier pro- 


portion and ſhape, the ought to 
have a fmall Head, long and 
ſtreighr Face, a large Throat, 
great Eyes, deep ſet, the Apple 
ol the Eye black, Nares, Ears, 
Back, and Feet, large and black; 
a black long Beak, long Neck, big 
Breaſt, hard Fleſh, long Thichs, 
fleſhy, the Bone of the Leg and 
Knee ſhort, long large Pounces 
and Talons, ſhe ought to grow 


| round from the Stern or Train 


to the Breaſt forward. The 
Fearhers of the Thighs towards 
che Train, ſhould be large, and 
the Train-Feathers ſhort and ſott, 
ſomewhat tending to an Iron. 


Bird, do but tie divers of them 
in ſeveral places of one Chamber 
or Mew, and that Hawk that doth 


off from her, is undoubtedly the 
ſtrongeſt. The Goſhawk preys 


A: 


upon the Pheaſant, Mallard, 


when Hawks begin to fall in lik. 


Mail. The Baryl-Fearhers ought | 
to be like thoſe of the Breaſt; | 
and the Covert-Feathers of the 
Train, ſhould be ſported and iu! | 
of black Rundles, but the extic- | 
mity of every Train-Feathcr"} 
ſhould be black-ſtreaked ; and | 
to diſtinzuiſh the ſtrength of the 


Slife and Mew higheſt and fartheſt 


GOS 
wild-Gooſe, Hare, and Coney; 
| nay, ſhe will venture co ſeize up- 
on a Kid or Goat: She ought to 
ve kept with care, becauſe ſhe is 
very choiſe and dainty, and looks 
to have a nice hand kept over 
* 15 to the manner of ma- 
| king the Soar or Haggard Goſhawh, 
get run them with Jeſſes, Bewets, 
ind Bells, as ſoon as they come 
into your hands; keep them Scel- 
ed for ſome time, hooding and 
unhooding them often, and teach- 
ing them to feed on the Fiſt 
three or four days, or till they 
have left their Rammageneſs, and 
become gentle; that done, un- 
ſcel them at night by Candle- 


upon a Wing or Leg of a Puller, 
taking care ro deal gently and 
mildly with chem, till you have 
won and throughly mann'd them, 
then in ſome pleaſant Field give 
them a bit or two hooded on 
your Fiſt, and the hke unhooded, 
iter which, caſt them down fair 
and ſottly on fome Perch, and 
calling in Faulconers terms, make 
them come therefrom to your 
| iſt, and feed them, and next 
day you may call them with a 
Creance at a farther diſtance, 
feeding them as before. When 
you find her tractable, take her on 


your Fiſt, and mounting her on | 


Horſeback, Ride with her an hour 
0r 2, unnoodinz and hooding her 
lomettmes, giving her a bit or 
tao in fight of your Spaniels, 
that ſhe may not be afraid of em. 


This done, ſet her on a Tree with 


a Mort Creance tied to her Loins, 
ad going halt a ſcore yards from 
her on Horſeback, call her to 


your Fiſt, according to Art. If 


Fe come reward her, and caſt 
er up again to the Tree; then 
tüco out a dead Pallet at ſome 


light, cauſe them to tire or plume 


G O8 

| yards diſtance from her, and if 
ſhe fly and ſeize it, let her feed 
three or four bits upon it; ride 
in the mean time about her on 
Horſeback, and rate back your 
Spaniels, becauſe they ſhall not 
rebuke her ar firſt; then alighr 
and take her gently on your Fiſt, 
 teed her, hood her, and ler her 
plume or tire. | 
Io make this Bird fly to the 
Partridge, carry with you into 
the Field a Train-Partridge, and 
unhooding your Hawk, bear her 
gently as you can; and you will 
do well ro let her plume or tire, 
for that will make her the more 
eager; Let her fly if the Par- 
tridge ſpring; if ſhe mark one, 
twWo, three, or more on the 
| Ground, then go to her and make 
her take Perch on ſome Tree there 
by; and then as ſoon as your 
Spanicls ſpring the Partridge, you 
muft Cry, Howit, Howit, and re- 
trieve it a ſecond time; and if 
your Hawk Kill it, feed her upon 
it; but if the Spaniels happen to 
take the Partridge, then alighr, 
and taking it ſpeedily from the 
Dogs, caſt it out to your Hawk, 
crying, Hare Hawk, Ware, and 
let her feed thereon at her plea- 
ſure; after which, you muſt not 
fly her in two days. Ar firſt you 
Ld do with her as with other 
Hawks, that is, ſee] and watch 
her, and win her to feed, to the 
Hood, to the Fiſt, gc. and then 
enter her to young Parrridges till 
November, when both Trees and 
Fields become bare and empty; 
and then you may en her ro 
the old Raven, ſetting her ſhort 
and cager; and if ſhe Kill, feed 
| her upon the Partridge three cr 
four times, and this will bring 
her to perfection. Now if your 
Hawk be a good Partridger, let 


{ 


| her not fly at the Powt or Phea- 


{anc 


GOS 
fant; for. they not flying fo lon 
as the Partridge, and the G 
coveting eaſe, ſhe would always 
defire ſhort flights. 
Bur, ſince tis an uſual thing 
for this Bird to fly at a Partridge, 
and yet neither kill, nor fly to 
mar':, but turn Tail to Tail, then 
muſt your Spaniels be call'd in to 
the retrieve, that way your Hawk 
flew che Partridge, and the Faul- 
coner draw that way alſo, carry- 
ing a quick Partridge with him, 
let him caſt it out to her, and 
this will make her take it to be 
the ſame ſhe flew at, and ſo make 
her ſeize it and feed thereon , 
and this will encourage her ; bur 
if che next time you fly her, which 


muſt be the third day, ſhe ſerves 


you fo again, you muſt repeat the 
ſame trick; bur it any more, ſhe 
is good tor nothing. 

The Goſhawk alto (but no Tier- 
cl) may be flown to the River, 
ar Mallard, Duck, Gooſe, Hern, 
Cc. for which, make her to the 
Fiſt, as is preſcribed in her mak- 
ing to the Ficld.; then carry her 
into the Field without Bells, and 
with a live Duck, which muſt be 
given to one in the Company, who 
mult hide himſelf in ſome Ditch 
or Pit, with the Duck tied to a 
Creance; then muſt you draw 
ncar him with your Hawk un- 
hooded on your Fiſt, and giving 
him ſome private notice ro throw 


—— — 


out the Duck, caſt of the Hawk, | 


and if ſhe take it at the ſource, 
let her be rewarded and fed with 
a reaſonable Gorge ; then taking 
Fer on your Fiſt, let her tire and 
piurpe upon the Leg or Wing of 
the Duck, and repcat this the 3d 
_ day, ard after on ſome Plath or 
Pool where Wild-fowl he exer- 
ciſe Ber, kill ſhe is throughly | 
ncuzicd and well in Blood, when 
cu may fly her twice a day and 


8 085 


with a Stick or two of 


Sugar-Candy, and draw 


gently ſcowers him. 


Neck or Body, yet fo 


may ſee the Fowl; then 


raiſe them, and caſting 


Mew. 


hatched you ſhall keep 


oſtner. But for a more ſure pre⸗ 
ſervation ot her during the tine 
of her flight, eſpecially in h. 
Weather, take a pint of Red-roje | 
Water, which pur into a Battle 


green 11. 4 


quoriſh bruiſed, alſo a little Mace | 
and the quantity of a W 


all-nur of 4 
her Mex ! 


through it twice or thrice 2 dy | 
as ao ſhall ſee Occaſion ; Which | 
beſides the prevention of cru! 
Diſeaſes, gives a large breath, ang | 


Further, in order to fly the! 
Wild Gooſe or Crane with the! 
Goſhawk, when you have found! 
out where ſuch Eirds lie, alight 
and carry your Hawk unhoodeck! 
behind your Horſe, ſtalking to- 
wards them till you have por pret- 
ty nigh them, holding down your 
Hawk covert under the Horſcs | 


that the 
you mult Y 
off your f 


Hawk, it ſhe kill, reward her, 
And obſerve here upon the whole, 8 
that if you can fly ar great, neg-I 
le& the leſſer flighrs, which will 
make your Hawk the holder. S 


GOSLINGS,; after they ur! 


them in! 


the Houſe for ten or twelve dus 
and feed them with Curds, fcalc- 
ed Chippings, cr Barley-meal u 
Milk, knodded and broken; . 
ground Malt is excecding 300g 
tor them, or any Bran that s 


J 
1 * 
. 


ſcalded in Water, Milk, or Tap-J 


have got a little ſtren 


Keeper five or ſix hours 


pings of Drink; but when theyg 
oth, you 
may let them go abroad with 2} 


in 4 dau, ; 


| and ler the Dam at her lealure] 
uſe them to the Water; then 


bring them in, and put them up) 


Able to defend themſel 


1 


thus ordering them till they be 


ves from 
Ver mige. 


GOU 
Vermine. When they are a Month | 
or fix Weeks old, they may be 
put up to be fed for Green Geeſe 
which is perfected in a Month's 
time; and there is nothing better 
for them than Sheg-Oars boyled, 
whereof give them plenty, Morn- 
ing, Noon, and Night, with good 
ſtore of Milk, or Milk and Water 
mixed rogether to drink. 
GOURDY-LEGS, cauſed 
by pains or other fleſhy Sores, 
muſt be cured thus. Shave away 
the hair upon and about the ſore 
place as cloſe as you can, and a- 
noint it with Oy of Linſee and 
4quavite ſhaken together till they 
be perſectly mixt, and renewing 
the mixture as often as you have 
occaſion to uſe it, becauſe they 
ſeparate ii they be ſuffered to 
ſtand long without ſhaking ; and 
anointing the ſore place every 
day, till the fore be ſound. 2. Put 
an ounce of ſtrong Aquafortis, 
with halt an ounce of Silver-lace 
burnt, waſhed and dried into a 
Hatraſs, placing it on hot Aſhes 
nll the Silver be diffolved, which 
quickly rurns reddiſh; then aug- 
menting the Fire, evaporate all 
the Aquafortis, and there will re- 
main at the bottom a brown Mat- 
ter, uſually call d Lapis infernulis, 
or the Perpetual Cauftich, which 
muſt be kept dry and covered. 
But it might be made much more 
elfectual and proper for Men thus. 
Take two ounces of either the 
Filings or thin Plates of fine Sil- 
ver, and diſſolve them in ; ounces 
ot ſtrong Aquafortis ; then pour 
the Solution into a Glaſs Cucurbit, 
covered with its Alembic, and 
dra off one half of the Aqua- 
fortis with a heat of Aſhes or 
Sind; afrerwards, let the Veſſel 
ſtand ſome hours to cool, and 
you will find at the bottom of | 
the Cucurbit, a certain Matter in 


| 


G RA 
a Saline form, which muſt be put 
into a pretty large German Cruci- 
ble, to prevent its boyling over 
Ser che Crucible in a ſmall Fire till 
the Ellufion ceaſe, and the Matter 
ſink to the bottom; after which, 
augment the Fire a little, and you 
will percetve the Matter reduced 
to the torm of Oyl at the bottom 
of the Crucible; pour chis Oyl- 
like Subſtance into a very clean 
mould, ſomewhat hot, and anoin- 
ted with Tallow, where it will 
grow as hard as a Stone; and at- 
rerwards keep it in a well-ſtopped 
Glaſs-bottle, and in a dry place, 
This Stone (called Infernal both 
from its black Colour, and its Cau- 
ſtic or Burning quality) alone de- 
ſtroys Warts if they be rubbed. 
with it every day till they be 
quite eaten away; but ſince it is 
ſomewhat dear, to prevent any 
uſeleſs waſte, you may beat the 
ſmalleſt pieces of it to Powder, 
and ſtrew it upon the Warts, at- 
ter which the Scab will quickly 
fall away. It may be alſo applied 
to Figs, Proud Fleſh, and other 
Tumors and Excrefcences that are 
to be extirpated. The ſame 
Stone ſerves a great while, ſince 
it is only made uſe of to rub the 
part; but irs vertue is ſome har 
ahated by wearing. This fecond 
preparation of the Infernal Stone 
is a very effectual Remedy for 
Men that are troubled with Car- 
cers, which may be touched cve- 
ry day with it till they fall a- 
Way. . | 
' GRAFTING; there are fix 
ſeveral ſorts of it: 1. That call'd 
Slicing or Packing, which is done 
by cutting off the top of the ſtock 
in a ſmooth ſtrait place, fo as 
that it may be flat and even, then 
prepare your Scion or Graff, by 
cutting it one fide from the joint 
or ſeam down ſloapwiſe in the 
Y 5 old 
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G RA 
old Weed, tu! ir is cut quite off, 
that tae: llogp may be about an 
inch long obiervind its bent, that 
when rhe Scion 15 ſmed to the 
Stock, it may ſtand almoit up- 
rizht; give a cut then orofs thro 
the Bark, at the töp of the 115ap 
upward to the crab cut, 19 tina 
there navy bea th ulder t reſt on 
the tap of the Stock, but it mult 
Not be {30 
flow muit be plain and Smo2ri 
Without dints Or rifin''s, and lic 


— 
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then for the length of your Scion, 


ior a Standard Tree cut it ab3ut 
wur mekes abuve the thoulder, | 
tWo buds above the Clay being e- 
nough: But for Dwarf or Wall- 
trees, it muſt be tix inches long 
with icvcral buds. Your Scion 
being thus prepared, lay the cut 
part of it on the Welt or Sourth- 
Weſt ſide ot the Stock, and ſo 


** 


meaſure and mark tlie length and 


breadth of it; then cut away fo 
nuch c tHe Birk of the Stock as 
the cut part of the Scion may fir, 
drawing your Enite upwards, and 
rt mult he 
in length and 
portion to che bi; f the 
Stock and the thickneſs of che 
Birk. or elfe the paſſage for the 
Sap in the Stock and Scion will 
not meet tohether. Fo join them 
together, lay the cut part of tlie 
Sctoh.on che eut virt ot che Stock: 
and bind it on witch coarſe Wook-! 
len Yarn of me thei-bhire vhhigs, | 
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wht —_ * 2 0 5 15 
till it become ſharp at top, that 


* 
* 


tlie Rain may run down it, and 


G R A 
ſmooth it over with a Trowel. 
2, Ching in the Bark, which ls 
much like unto, but preferable 
bore the other, eſpecially in re. 
lpeit to Apples, becaute all Sci. 
ons cf other Fruit will be paſt 
fe bei re the Barks ot the Stocks 
will peel, which is about theend 
or Ach or beginning of April 


471. 
1 
* 
1 


the performing of which, 


* ” 


i 
Ox 


| Prepare Your Stock ann Sc on 


cxatriv as directed in Paci; 
bur 11ftead of cutting the Burk off 
the Stock, ſhe the fan on the 
South-Weſt fide, from the top 
almoſt as long as the fl-apd part 
of the Scion, and at the top ot the 
{itt looſen the Bark with the top 
ot your. Knite; your Inſtrumenc 
being ready, which is made of 
Ivory, Silver, ſmooth hard Wood 
or the like, and at the end after 
the ſhape of the ſloap- end of the 
Scion, but much leſs; riiruſt it 
down berween the Bark and the 
Wood of the Stock where the 
ſame was flir, ro make room tor 
the Scion, which upon rhe rake- 
ing out of the other, you irc to 
put in, after you have firſt cut a 


| little of rhe. Bark at the thin end 


of the ſloap of the Scion, that ic 
double not in the going Down, 
ver leave it with a ftharp edge, 


and ſo order the Bark on cach 
fide the Scion, by flirting of 15, 


that it may fall cloſe to the ſtock 
and edzes of the Scion; and thete 
two ways are the beſt for Groft- 
ing, becauſe the Stocks receive 
lels injury hereby than where 4 
-letr is uf-d, and are ſome Years 
Honer ready for Grafting in this 
manner, and much ſooner and 
herrer covered by the Scion, and 
the tame is more ſpeedy, calle, 
and ſure to ſucceed. 3. Whip- 
Graftmg, whercin the Stock and 
geion ſhould be exactly of the 
{ime bignels; the Scion muſt be 

= {loaped 


GR A 

my off a full inch or longe 

10 lik e being to be done to 15 
Stock, when the one is ty ed upon 
the other; or elſe a ſhoulder my 
be made on the Scion; to ſuit 

with which, che top of the Stock 
muſt e cur, and then bind them 
and clay the place. This 


FSC 


1 4 


way is allo improved by what is 
and 


called Lipping, or Tonguenng ; 
that is, YOU make a {1lir with a 
br ite in the bare place of the 
Seck downwards, beginning to— 
wards the top of the flope, and 
o lhteing it a little way, and do- 
ing tlie like in the fl ped fa ce of 
the Scion, but beginning at the 
ſame diſtance from the lower 
it, as was done before 
from the tap of the Stock, and 
ſo carrying it upward, and then 
Vin them by thruſting the onc 
into the other, 


* 
OY ft 
Cul Ot 


ee 


place of the Stock. 4. S1ide- 
Grofting ; the Scion being pre- 
e in Whip-Gratting, but 
the reſt is new; for without cut- 
ting eff the head of the Stock, 


ke off from a ſinooth part there- 


)——— » — 


1 
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till the bare | 
place of the Scion cover the bare 


t on the Weſt-ſide, as much 


1 


Lark as the Scion will cover, and 
it both Scion aud Stock, as un- 
der the laſt Head, fixing them to- 
gether accordingly, bind it cloſe 
and clay it. At che Year's: end, 
cut off che top of the Stock at 
the grafted place ſlopewiſe, and 
Cliy it and have a care that the 
top of the Stock be not ſuffered 
duch to overgrow the Scion the 
het year before it is quite cut off, 
There is alſo another way of do- 
ing ir, but 'cis uled only when 
the Bark will nor part from the 
dtock, and that is, by tlircing the 
Bark of the Stock in the form of 
1 great T, and looſeniug it with 
the point of a Kuite, and chen 
clapping in a Scion, prepared as 


_— 
—— 


be; 


* 


—_— 


the Joynr, 


GRA 
hath been laid betore. e, Graft- 
Ing in the Cleft; an ancient way, 
wherein the. Head of the Stack 
is cut ſinooth and even, and cleft 
wit a ſtrong Knite or Chiſſel, fo 


| 15 that the flit runs near two in. 


ches deep, the {ame being made 
as near the middle or the Stock 


as may be, but not in rhe pith or 
heart; then uſe a Stick of hard 


Wood a toor long, ar one end 


made edgewiſe, which upon rak- 


ing out the Cleave r, 1s to be pur 
into the flit, wherewith it's opeh- 
ed fo vide as to put in the 
Scion, which is prepared by cut- 
ting it down flope on each fide 
abour an inch long, begianing at 
but leaving it much 
thinner on that fide which goes 
irto the Stock, than the other 
which is outwards then with 
your Knite cut away any jags thar 
remain after cleaving on each 


ſide of the cletc within, and fo. 


put in eicher one or two Scions as 
your Stock is in bigneſs, placing 


chem ſo as the paſſage of the Sap 


between the Bark and Wood both 
of the Stock and Scion may meet 
all along the cleft as near as may 
then out with your Wedge; 
and if the Stock be ſtrong and 


| pince the Grafle, drwe à little 


Wedge of dry Wood into the 
{lir; but not ſo as to let the Scion 
looſe; or for ſuch ſtrong Stocks; 
cur the Graffs as thick 6n that 
fide that goes into the Stock as 
on the out-fide whereby the 
Stocks take the ſappy- part and 
Bark of the Scion, Laſtly, Graft- 


| ing hy Appro.cch, Ablact ation, or E- 


narcbing; W hich is, by having 2 
Stock grow 10 near another Tree, 


whoſe Fruit would propagats; 


that the Stock and Branch of that 
Tree may. be joined; by cutting 
the fide of the Branch ad Stock 
about threc inches long, ſo fitting 

Y 2 then 


N 
them that the paſſages of the Sap 
may join, in which poſture let 
them be bound and clay'd; when 
rhey are well cemented, cut off 
the head of the Stock abour tour 
inches al ove the hinding, and in 
March following, cut off the ſtub 
that was left of the Stock, as alſo 
the Scion underneath; then cloſe 
the grafted place that it may ſub- 
ſiſt by che Stock only: This is al- 
to done by cutting off the head 
ct the Stock at firſt, and ſloping 
halt of about two inches long, 
and joining the Scion thereunto. 
This manner of Grafting ſuits beſt 
with Oranges, Lemmons, Pom- 
granates, Vines, and ſuch: like 
Shrubs. As for the fize of Stocks 
tor Stone-Fruir, if they be halt 
an inch over in thickneſs where 
they are ro be Grafted, tis e- 
nouzh ; and the proper time for 
cutting Scions, of Pears, Plumbs, 
and Cherries, Is in January or be- 
ginning of February, yet with re- 
ſpect to the Seaſon; thoſe ot Ap- 
ples are rarely too forward be- 
tore the beginning of March, and 
are not to be Gratted till the 
Bark ot the Stocks will rife or 
peel from the Wood, which 1s 
ſeldom before the middle of 
March, but the former are uſually 
Grafted in Fanuaiy or Frebruary : 
And note, that tis neceſſary there 
ſhould be a Fortnight or three 
Weeks between the time of the 
Scions being cut, and of their be- 
ing gratted, that che ſtocks in 
the mean time may gather Sap, 
and the Scions be more empty ot 
it, but their tops are not to be 
cut off till yuu Graft them; and 
be ſure you chute ſuch as are 
ſtrong and grow art the top or 
out- ſide of a Tree that bears well 
and good Fruit of its kind; and 
after all, the beſt way 
!» at a Joynt. 


| GRAILING-FISHING 


of Grafting 


G RA 


Angling for this Fiſh, you 0 1 
lead your Hook upon the ſhank 
with a very {lender narrow plate 
of Lead, and let it be flendercf 
ar the bent of the Hook, that the 
Bait which muſt be a large Gra. 
ſhopper, may with more eaf: 
come over to it: At the point 
ler there be a Cad-bair, and ker 
the Bait in continual motion, tor. 
getting not to pull off the Gra. 
ſhopper's Wings which are up- 
permoſt. Now, an excellent Bair 
in March and April for the Grail- 
ling, is a Jagtail, which is a Worm 
of a pale Fleſh- colour, with 3 
yellow tag on his Tail not halt 
an inch long, and is to be found 
in marled Grounds and Meadows 
in tair Weather, bur not to be 
ſeen in Cold, or after a thower of 
Rain. = 
GRAIN, it is the ſmalleſt 
denomination of To- weight, be- 
ing the Weight of à Grain of 
Wheat, gathered out of the mid- 
dle of the Ear, well dry d. 
GRAINING- BOARD; this is a 
Board uſed by Curriers, where- 
with they Grain their Leather: 
It is made with nicks attcr the 
manner ef a Saw it you look ſide- 
ways at it; but turn it up and 
you will perceive the Nicks, 
Teeth, or Riggets, (call them 
which you will run quite a thwart 
the Board. It has a Leather faſt- 
ned at the top to put the Hand 
through, thereby to hold it more 
ſteady, and to Work the more 
caſily with it. 
GRANINEOUSHERBS; 
are ſuch as bear Corn tor Mans 
uſe, are, 
GRANADE; there are three 
ſorts of them; they differ little 
in culture from the Alaternus. 
Cenſiderable Hedges may be rais'd 
of chem in Southern Aſpects. 


Their 


GRA 


Their Flowers are a glorious re- 


nce for our pains in Prun- 

15 3 for they muſt be dili- 
gently purg'd of their Wood. It 
ou plant them jn Gardens to the 
eſt advantage; keep them to one 
Stem, and ent ich the Mould wich 
Hgs-dung well conſum d; plant 
ir in a warm corner to have How- 
ers. If you plant them in Hedge- 
rows, looſen the Earth at the 
| Roors, and enrich it Spring and 
Autumn, leaving but a few woo- 
dy Branches. | 


GRANIFERO!IS-SEED-PODS , 
ſo Botaniſts call thoſe Pods which 
bear ſmall Seeds like Grains. 

GRANGE; 1s a Houſe or 
Farm, not only where there are 
neceſſary places for all manner of 
Husbandry; as Stables for Horſes. 
Stalls for Cattle, c. but where 
there are Barns and Granaries for 
Cern, Hay-lotts, Cc. And by the 
Grant of a Grange ſuch places 
| will paſs, 
| GRAPES, the beſt are the 
white ripe, and ſweer Grapes, 
with a tender Skin, and without 
Srones, They are, when ripe, of 
in hot an moiſt nature, and nou- 
riſh exceedingly, making a Man 
quickly Fat, as is ſeen in thoſe 
that keep and look after Vine- 
varns: They refreſh the inflamed 
Livers, provoke Urine, are good 
tor the Stomach and inward 
parts; yet being windy, they di- 
ſturb the Entrails, ſo that they 
are beſt eaten before Meals, or 
cle wich Pomegranades, Oranges, 
ind other ſharp Food; yea, it tor 
i tew days you hang them up, 
they will loſe their Windineſs 
d become better. DS 
18 SS-COCKS; SeeWind- 


| GRATES,; See Fire-make- 


In, 


—____— 


there feſters and frets. 


GRA 

GRAVELLING:; befals a 
Horſe in Travelling, by means of 
little Gravel-ſtones getting be- 
tween the Hoot and the Shoe, 
which ſettles at the quick, and 
For the 
Curing whercof, Take off his 
Shoe, and with your Drawing 
Iron draw the place till you come 
to the quick, pr.ck forth all the 
Gravel, and cruſh out the Matter 
and Blood therein, then watfh it 
clean with Coppcras-water, atter 
pour upon it Sheeps-rallow and 
Bay-ſalc melted together ſcalding 
hot, ſtop up the hole wich Hurd, 
and ſer the Shoe on again, and at 
two or three times dreſſing it 
will be whole; but do not Travel 
him rill he be fully well, neither 
let his Foot come to any wet. 
Or, after che Gravel is got out, 
ſtop his Foot with Horſe-greaſe 
and Turpentine mixed together, 
pouring it into the Wound ſcald- 
ing hot; or to ſtop it with Horſe- 
reaſe, Verjuice, Bees-wax, the 
uice of Howlleek beaten in a 
Mortar together; then melt it, 
dip Flax therein, and uſe it as 
you do the other: Elſe it may be 
waſh'd with Beer and Salt, or 
Chamberlye and Salt, and ſcalding 
hot Pitch, Virgins-wax, Deer - ſuet, 
Boars-greaſe, and the Juice ot 
Houſleck put into ir; then ſtop ic 


"up with Hurds, and rack on the 


Shoe again; or elſe lay Flax into 


it dipt in the White of an Egg; 


or heal it with the Powder of Gall 
and Fartar mixed together. 
GRAVELLING-GARDEN- 
WALKS; all gocd Soil in them 
below the roots of any Graſs or 
Weeds muſt be firſt raken away, 
and then they are to be filled two 
or three inches with coarſe Gra- 


vel unskreened, laying the ſame 


round and higher in the middle, 
then Role it well atcerwards with 
n Skreened 


—— 
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G N E 
skreened Gravel, laying it two 
inches more thick upon it, and 
keeping it in the fame proportion 
as betore-mention'd, olling 1 it ol- 
ten and well; but the ſides next 
the Beds muſt be laid a foot and 


an half or two feer, according to 


the breadth of the W alk, with] 
good Turt, from whence che heat 


of the Sun cannot be reflected as 


from the Gravel, to the prejudice 
of the neighbouring Flowers, 
which will make then loſe their 
Beauty and their Leaves much | 
ſooner. 
GREASEMOLTEN: i 

Diſtemper in an Horſe, when his 
Fat 1s melted by over hard Rid- 
ang or Labour, and may be known 
by his panting at the Breaſt and 
Girting-place, and heaving at the 
Flank, which will be viſible to be 
ſeen the Night you bring him in, 
and the next Morning; and be- 
fides, his Body will be very hot 
and burnins. In the Cure here- 
of, he muſt be Blaoded in the 
Neck- Vein to 4 good proportion, 
have dryed Bran Siven him, and 
it he empties himfelf, a rcctrin. 
gent Cliſter: And remember in 
Maladies of this nature, to forbear 
adminiſtring ſuch Drugs as be 


hot; 55 the particular -Rece' 


LOW PLS | 


are, 1. Take Bran three pints, 
« 0 Sn CC of Sup 47 oaf finel ly 
powdered, an ounce of Cordial. 
Powder, four of Hive 1 Lorch, and 


give it him to drink blood warm. 
2. If che Greaſe be fallen into 


his Legs, after Elceding, take a 

pint of Whitzewire, half a pint of 
Sallet-og! of Rhubard and Aloes 
cwo drame, of Sene half an ounce, 
of Segerick three drams, B.:y Ber- 
ries halt an ounce, S4 Heon twW Oo 
drams, e or Dake Powder and 
of Cordi l- Vomder of each 2 drams, 


make what is t pin pay dered into 
Poder, and mis them well roge- 


GRE 
ther, adding thereto tour ounce; 
of Hive Honey, pive it the Beaſt 
alter tis well warmed upon the 
Fire bloodwarm; but let him faſt 
three hours firſt and three hours 
atter, and let his Drink he eich cr 
4 ſweet Maſh, or White Fir, 
tor five or fix « days afcer, and 
ſtead of Oats, let Head be m 0 
for him, or prepared Brun; but 
if you give him Oats, put amonaſt 
not kengreech bruited. 3. An- 
ther very good method is, th 
bake an ounce of the beſt Ales 
Succotrina that can be gt for 
Money, half an our ce of the 
Cream of Tartar beaten to Porxcer, 
with as much of the Progr of 
Liq 97 iſh, Flower of Brynſtono and 
| Ginzer as will lie upon a Groar, 
let them be mixed together ind 
worked up in a little Freſhebutter 
at firſt, then divide them in 10 
three equal parts, and c ver eve. 
ry part over with Freſa- butter, 
to keep the bitter taſte of the 
Alves from offendins him; tlic 
Balls ſnould be about the 10 ignel 
of a Waſnball, thick in the mid 
dle and ſharp at both ev 5 ſuck 
at a ſtick lot to 0 tharp « at the end, 
and give them in the Nori; 
taſt: 19, with a ſmall (a nul 01 
warm Beer after each et them, to 
make them pais down 1 erz 
Zive him moderate EBercite a! 
chem. 
| GREAT-HARE; is a 4 
in the third Year of her Age. 
GREEN-FINCH; chis 7 
Bird of a very mean Song, and 
yer is kept by a great many Peg 
ple for his cheapneſs and hard! 
cſs, and by moſt Pec ple to rin 
] THC t Pelle, being 4 goc d Bc died 
cavyY Bird. It's plentiful. in e. 
ver Country, and breeds the i 
1 lieſt of any, making comm ly 
his Neſt by the Hiehway-ſide, 
here evcry BO) finds them and 
ö dt ſtrosx 


23 


GRE 


GRE 


ö 
deſtroys them ac firſt, till the {1<Cnn{crvatoric: rr tendet Plants. 


Hedges are pretty well covered 
with, green Leaves; but they u- 
ſally breed very carly in che 
Spring, before tte Hodges Pave 
| eavc; upon them, and build wich 
recen Moſs that grows at the bot- 


Fe ade ein . 
o nf the Hedges, quſleing their 


Nets very Orrily wichin; and 5 


4 
1 (hren 
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GREEN E. O1 Ct i ? they 
bot! izuie one thing; 17 being 
. N 1 


yer ttung char grows and bears 
* CA I 
green Leal within the Porreit, 


that may cover and hide the 
GREEN-SILVER; it's an 


aint Cuſtom within the Man- 


— 


er, that whatever Tenant hath 
bz tore Door opening te Green- 
049, pays a Haltpenny yearly to 
the Lord of the Mannor, by the 
name of Greenſiluer. 3 

CREEN-HOU SES; are 
wen as are neceſſary for many 


Nite. They are of late built 
* Ocaaments to Gardens, as Well 


nee Greens that will not bear 
Vie Winters Cold abroad in cur 
Ch 

1 


nor of Writtel in the County of 


They ouzlr to be open to che 
South, or very little dcclimintg to 
the Eaſt or Weſt; the height and 
brendth about twelve Foot, and 
the length according te che nun- 
ber of the Plants intended tor it: 
It mutt by no means be Plaitter'd 
Within with Line and Har, tor 
dampncfs is oblerv'd to cgutiuue 
! 


Inger on ſuch Planter than on 


— 


placed in holes on the Floor, as 
hat been prattiſed, tho in very 
rd Weather that way may be 
ſometimes ufd in the other part 
of the Houſe. The Charcoals 
that are uſed in Pans mult be well 
burne before they are put into 
che Houſes. Coals of Wood: fire 
or Ovens will rve very well; 
ſome ule Glaſs-doors, Caſements, 
or Chaſes, but Canvas Doors are 
thought to be better. What- 
ever it be, they are to be placed 
25 tuch diſtance trom the Wain- 
icot-doors, that Mats. may be wr 
up betore them in extream hard 
Veather. Ir Canvas Doors b 
uled, they may be made to take 
off and pur on at pleaſure. 

Ent the cheapeſt ſort of Green- 
Houſe is, to dig in dry Ground 


ſpring or toak of Water, as for 2 
Celler or Vault about tix Foot 
deep, ten Foot broad, and of juch 


the Plants to be repoſited therein. 
Wall up the ſides with Brick, 


and at one end of the whole 


breadth make a pair of Stairs, che 
1 4 bett ee 


that is not annoy'd with any 


length as is ncceflary to contain 


GRE 

latter tor Women to carry large 
Boxes or Caſes up and down be- 
tween them; but if a Crane be 
uſed, a Ladder will do without 
Stairs. The Cover muſt be made 
of Fetheridge Board in the nature 
of ſeveral Doors, with Hinges fix- 
ed thereon, to be put on Hooks 
faſtned in a piece of Timber ly- 
ing on the North-fide, raiſed a 
foot higher than the South-fide, 
that by a little ſhelving the Co- 
ver may the better carry off Rain- 
water; and let rhere be a Joice 
put for them to reſt upon be- 
tween every pair of Doors; unto 
the South- end or fore-part of each 
Door a Rope or two muſt be faſt- 
ned, and a frame of two Rails on 
the Northſide of the Conſerva- 
ory, that the Ropes may be 
drawn over that one Rail to raiſe 
the Doors from opening the Co- 
ver, and be faſtned to the other 
Rail when the Door is at the ne- 
ceſſary height, whereby as the 
Seaſon, the Doors may be raiſed, 
and ſtand at what height, and as 
tew or many as is ncceflary to ad- 
mit the Air and Sun- beams to the 
Plants therein. Fern, or ſome o- 
ther kind of Straw, in very ſhar 
Weather, may be laid on therop 
of the Boards, to prevent the 
Wind's piercing through. i 

GREEN-OYNTMENMNT; 
See Oyntment. _ 

GREY-HOUND, amongſt 
che ſeveral kinds of Hunting-Dogs, 
che Grey-hound by rcaſon of his 
Swiftneſs, Strength, and Sagaciry 
ro purſue and tollow his Game, 
deſerves the firft place; for ſuch 
is the nature of this Dog, that he 
is reaſonably ſcented to find our, 
fpeedy and quick of foot to fol- 


low, and fierce and ſtrong to take | 


and overcome, and yet filent co- 
ming upon his prey et unawares 


GRI 


Body, ſtrong, and reaſonable prear, 
a neat ſharp Head, ſplendent Eyes 
a long Mouth, and ſharp Teeth, 
little Ears and thin Griſtles in 
them, a ſtreight, and a broad 
and ſtrong Breaſt, his Fore- Ine 
ſtrait and ſhort, his Hinder-les+ 
long and ſtrait, broad Shoulder: 
round Ribs, fleſh Buttocks, bur 
not far, a long Tail, ſtrong and 
tull of Sinews. 

Of this kind, that is always the 
beſt to be choſen among the 
Whelps that weigheth lichteſt, 
for it will be ſooner at the Game, 
and ſo hang upon it, hindring its 
ſwittneſs, till the heavier and 
ſtronger Dogs come in to help 
and offer their aſſiſtance; and 
therefore beſides what is already 
ſaid, it's requiſite he have large 
Sides and a broad Midriff, that 
ſo he may take his Breath in and 
out the more eaſily; his Belly 
ſmall, which otherwiſe will ch- 
ſtru& the ſwiftneſs of his Courſe, 
his Legs long, and his Hairs thin 
and ſoft; and theſe rhe Huntſman 


be a Foot, and on the Rialtt it on 
Horſchack. Now, the beſt time 


pro try and train them to ther 


Game is at Twelve- months Old, 
with the Males at ten, and the 
Females at eight Months Old, 
which laſt are commonly more 


ſwiſt than the Dogs. They muſt 
alſo be kept in a ſlip whilſt they 


been on foot à gocd ſeaſon leſt 


ſtrains his Limbs too much. 


mongſt us, ſome more rough, and 


The teft forr of them! has a long | 


others very ſmooth. 


muſt lead on his Left-hand it he iſ 


tho ſome begin fooner with em, 


are abroad, until they can Ice 
their Courſe; and looſen nt 4 We 
young Dog until the Game his Wh 


being over greedy of the Prey, He 3 
GRINDLE-STONE; this A 


is 4 kind of whitiſh Greet, of * 
which there are ſeveral Jorts 4 W 


GRIPING, 
IX 3 
. a \ > i 9 
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CRIPING: See Cholick. 


CRISLY-SEEDS, thus Bo. 


anifts call Skinney thin flat 


6801 NING, or Troating; 
cus they call the Noiſe made by 
Buck in Kutting- time. 
GROATS; are Oats after 
he Hulls are off, or great Oat- 
meal. 


GROOM; he is a Perſon 


tnt looks after Horſes, and muſt. 


de 2 Man that truly loves his 
ole, and ſo ſhape his courſe to- 
wrds him, as that the Horſe may 
ue and doat upon him; for a 
worſe is the lovingeſt Creature to 
Man of all other Brute Animals, 


1nd more obedient to him; wher- | 


fore it he be mildly dealt withal, | 
he will be alſo reciprocal z but it 
he he harſh and cholerick, the 
Horſe will be put by his patience 
and become rebellisus, and fall 
0 Biting and Striking. He muſt 
continually roy, dally, and play 
with him, being always talking 
nd ſpeaking pleaſant words to 
tim, muſt lead him abroad in the 
dun- nine, and then run, ſcope 
nd ſhew him all the delight he 
an; he muſt duly Curry, Comb, 
nd Dreſs him, wipe away the 
halt, pick and clean him, feed, 
jamper, and cheriſh him, and be 
dhs doing fomewhat about 
Im, either about his Heels, or 
king up hi: Feet and rubbing 
im upon the Soles, Yea, he 
mult keep him ſo well Dreſſed, 
tar he may almoſt ſee his face 
won his Coat; muſt keep his 
Fee ſtopped and daily anointed, 
(ls Heels free from Scratches and 
iter Sorrances, and to have ſo 
"lant an Eye upon him, to o- 
lee all his actions, as well 
«King as drinking, that {> no 


ard infirmity may ſeize upon 


GRO 
diſcover it; and being diſcover'd, 
may ſeek for to cure it. 
GROOVE, or Grove; is a 
deep Foſs or Pit ſunk into the 
N to ſearch for Minerals, 

+ 

GROPE, orTickle ; is a kind 
of fiſhing by diving under Water, 
or in ſhallow Waters where Fiſh 
is ſeen, by putting ones Hands 
into the Water-holes where Fiſh 
lies, and when felt, tickle them 
about the Gills, they will lie fo . 
quiet that you may take them 
in your Hands and caſt them to 
Land; or if great Fiſh, thruſt 
iow Fingers into their Gills, and 
ring them our. 

GROSS, is Twelve Dozen, 
GROSS-WEIGHT, is the 
weight of Goods. or other Mer- 
chandize, Duſt and Droſs mixed 
therewith ; and of the Bag, Cheſt, 
Frail, or other thing wherein 
they are contained; out of which 
Groſs-weight allowance is made for 

Tare and Tret. | 
GROUND-ANGLING; 
this is to fiſh under Water without 
a Float, ny with a plumb of 
Lead or a Bullet which is better, 
becauſe it will row! on the Ground; 
and this way of fiſhing is very 
good in cold Weather when the 
Fiſh ſwim very low. This Bullet 
muſt be placed about nine inches 
from the baited Hook; the top 
muſt be very gentle, that the Fiſh 
may more eaſily run away with 
Bait, and nat be ſcared with the 
ſtiffneſs of the Rod; but you 
muſt not ſtrike as ſoon as you 
feel the Fiſh bite, but ſlack your 
Line a little, that he may the bet- 
ter ſwallow the Bait and Hook. 
As for the Tackle, it ſhould be 
fine and ſlender, ſtrong and big 
Lines ſerving only to tright the 


Fiſh. The Morning and Evening 


um, but chat he may be able t) 


are che chiefeſt ſeaſons 


for the 
ground 


G U D 


ground Line for Trout; but if | Fiſh, yet Waſps, Gentle: 4 


the Day prove cloudy, or the Wa- 
ter muddy, you filt may at ground 
all the day. | | 

GEOUND-PLUMBING ; 1s to 
find out the depth of Water in 
fiſhins ; for which end, you muſt 
carry a Musket bullet with an hole 
made through it, cr any other 
ſort of Plummer, which muſt be 
tied to a ſtrong twiſt and hung 
on the Hook, and it will effect 
it. 

GROWTH-HALFPENNY ; a 
 #Halfpenny fo called and paid in 
ſome places for Tythe of every 
far Beaſt, Ox, or other untruittul 
Cattle. | ; 

GRUBBING A COCK, a term 
uſed by Cock-fghrters tor the cut- 
ring off the Cock's Feathers under 
the Wings: This is a ching not 
to be done according to Cock- 
Pit-Law, neither to cut off his 
Fcathers in any handling place of 
the Cock. 

GRUMONS- ROOTS; thus 
Botaniſts call knotty kernclly- 
roots that are faſtned to one 
head. 

GUDGEON and GUDGEON- 
FISHING ; this Fiſh fo tmall, is 
of ſo pleaſant a taſte as to be ve- 
ry little inferiour to the Smelt. 
He Spawns thrce or four times 
in the Summer-ſeafon, and his 


feeding is much like the Barbell's 


in Streams and on Gravel, flight- 
ing of all manner of Flies; but 
he is eafily taken with a ſinall red 
Worm, fiſhing ncar the Ground; 
and being a Leather-mouthed Fiſh 
will not eafily be off the Hook, 
when ſtruck. He may be fiſhed 
for with Floar, the Hook being 
on the Ground; or by Hand, 
with a running Line on the 
Ground, without Cork or Float. 


But tho' the ſmall red Worm 
aforeſaid is the beit bait for this 


or roets: And when untertan 


GUM 


Cad-bits will do very well: aua! 
you may fiſh tor Gudgen With * 4 
or three Hooks at once, and ia 
very pleifant ſport Where th, 4 
riſe auy thing large: And 9 
you Angle for them, ſtir up 1M 
Sand or Gravel with a lon b 1 
which will make them g cher N 


that place, and bite faſter d 
with more cagerneſs. C 
1 


1 ſpurs 


\ GUM, is nothing but 
ted Sap that is ſubjett to Corrupt 
rien from the time ic cealc::» oi 
incloſcd in its ordinary Chinnelllf 
that lie between the W004 milf 
che Bark. Ic is a Fruit-Ciſtempeſy 
but when it only appears on t 
| Branch ct a Peach-irec, cr 
Stone-jruits, is eaſily curce, oil 
cutting the ſaid branch *Y 
three inches below the parts WY 
diſtemper'd. Where this G 
green is prevented from cαπνπ 
ing further, as it would ina 

do if it ſtuck about rhe bud @ 

Graff, and all over the Sten, OY 
on moſt of the Roots; Wen e 

diſtemper affects rhe ſtem, i; f 


ten cures itſelt by a Kneb, or 
continuation of new Bar, uM 
extends cver the Bark ſo dug 
ed: A Plaiſter of C:w-duns of 
ver*d over with a piece vi 1 
nen is fometimes laid over 1t th 
the wound be cloſed: But u 
the Guin proceeds from wt WÞ 
fide, it's incurable on the its 


[2 


ly it attacks that part WH. 
Tree is grafted, which s o 
hid under ground, it ſpreads ro; 
about that graft without any 
dies obſerving it, (tor the 1 
continues in a good condieig 
while there remains any pag. 
for the Sap) and then the TY. 
dies ſuddenly. . . 


6 


GUN-POWDER, a thing 
bellr unknown to the Ancients, 
20G: ' \ > 

made in molt parts o. the 
rorld, and is cComp2s C of Salt- 
m_ Sulphur, and Charcoal. For 


142% 


ut which is pure and ood, with 
1 and large Chr) [tals or Shoot—- 
nes, and if tlie tame thoutd not 
de good, it muſt be purified in 
us manner; Take away trom it 
1 at Or common Salt and Ear- 


Un parts, vz. Take ten pounds 


51 ſumeient quantity of fair 
er, then ſettſed and filterated, 
rect cvaporared in a Glaſs or 
ned Fürthen Veſſel, to the di- 
riucion of halt, or till a pelli- 
% ir. chin skin appears upon it, 
tente Veſlel may be remov d 


abe cool and quiet, and in 24 
rs the Chryſtal will ihoot, 
vc leparate from the Liquor, 
en Liquor may in like mauner 
h:yital 
Ie Salt be drawn forth: This 
nz dane, put it into a Kettle, 
nu that upon a Furnace with a 
adore Fire, which gradually 
regte to ſuch a degree of hear 
dit be ins to ſmoke and evapo- 
, J le its humidity, and grow 
5 White; it muſt be kept CON- 
ly ſtirring witch a Wooden 
tron Ladle, for tear it ſhould 
{urn to its priſtine form, where- 
its creafinefs will be taken a- 
mien ſo much Water is to 
e pourcd into the Kettle as will 
der the Nitre, and when 'ris 
d and reduc'd to the con- 
cnc of a thick Liquor, it muſt 
* pr continually ſtirred with a 
"Wien Stick or Ladle, without 


| 


| 10 
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e 
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rs again evaporated, and it 


0 to a moſt dxy and white 
el. 


-nche Fire, and fer in a Cellar. 


liz d ſeveral times, till 


M ntermiſſion, till all the moi- 


| 


ll. 


— TIECO 


| 
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And as the Nitre ihoul1 he the 


beſt and pureſt, the fame muſt 
be done by the Sulphur, chuiing 


that which is in very large creat 


Lumps, clear and pertectly yel- 
low, not very hard nor compact, 
bur porous, nor yet too much 
[hining; and if when it is ſet on 
Fire, it freely burns away all, 
leaving little or no retident mat- 
ter, it is a ſian of its goodneſs; 
ſo alſo if it be preſſed between 


two Iron- plates that are hot e- 


nough to make it run, and in the 
running appears yellow, and that 
which remains of a reddiſh co- 
lour, it may be concluded to be 
excellent and fit tor the purpoſe ; 
bur in caſe the fame be foul and 
impure, its prepared in this man- 
ner; they melt the Sulphur in a 
large Iron Ladle or Pot over a 
very gentle Coal- fire well kindled 
but not flaming, then ſcum off 
all that which riſes on the top 
and fwims upon the Sujphur, 
rake it preſently after from the 
Fire and ſtrain it through a dou- 
ble Linnen- cloth, letting it paſs 
at leaſure, fo will it be pure, (the 
groſs filthy matter remaining be— 
hind in the Cloth) which pow- 
ders finely. | 


And as tor Charcoal rhe third 


Ingredient, ſuch ſhould be cho- 
ſen as is large, clear, free from 
knots, well burnr, and cleaving ; 
but where it is not to be had, it 
may be made thus: Let the Wood 
be cut down when it is full of 


Sap and is apt to peel, that is, 


in May or Tune, and chiefly Haſle, 
Aſh, or Juniper, &c. which are 


to be cut in Lengths of tivo or 
three foot, of the highneſs ot 


ordinary Billets, taking away the 


Rind and ſuperfluous Branches; 


when they are very dry, make 


| them into bundles, and ina plain 


even place fir for that purpoſe, 
e | ſer 
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ſer them upright one by another, 


and one upon another, covering 
them with Earth or Turt very 


cloſe, and leaving ny ſome few 
vent hole; rhen kindle the Fire, 
and being well lighted and all in 
a red burning heat, being reduced 
into burning Coals, ſtop up eve- 
ry vent hole for the Fire cloſe 
with moiſtned Earth, ſo that there 
be not the leaſt breathing-place: 
The Fire thus extinguiſn'd, the 
Coals will be pure and whole 
without any Aſhes, and in 24 
Hours after they may be taken 
out for uſe. But for a preſent 
and ſmall occafion, do thus; Let 


the Wood be cut into ſmall pie- 


ces, dried well, and pur into a 
large earthen Pot cover'd all over 
the top well with Clay, then 
make a good Fire round the Por, 
gentle at firſt, but ſo as it may 
be made red hot, covering it alſo 
all over with Fire, leaving it for 
the ſpace of an hour or more in 
chat ſtrongeſt heat; let the Pot 
cool itſelf, and then take out the 
Coals to be reduced into fine Pow- 
der. 

Now, in order to the truly 
knowing and well making of Pow- 
der, its fit you ſhould know firſt 
the kinds thereof, which are three 
fold, viz. Cannon-Po der, Muſ- 

ket- Powder, and Piſtol-Powgder, 

and of each of theſe there are 

two ſorts alſo, a ſtronger and a 


weaker, all which differences a- 


riſe only from the various and 


different proportions of the fore- 


mention'd three Ingredients, the 
exact limitations we ſhall immedi- 
ately declare. „ 


. 1 


every hundred pounds of Salt. 


—— 


ki which, all muſt be well beareni 


Strong | 


- e hs”; * . 
2 5 2 4 
* 


— 


| Weak 


* 
9 
2 


Nou the proportionsare thus; f 
in the ſtronger Cannn-Powder, to 
peter there is 25 pounds of $u1- 
pbur, and the ſame quantity of MW 
Charcoal: And in the weaker 
Cannon- Powder, to every hundred 
pounds of Salt-peter there is 206 
pounds of Sulphur, and 24 of 
Charcoal: As to the ſtronger e. 
het Powder, an hundred pounds % 
of Salt. peter requires 18 pounds 
of Sulphur, and 20 of Charcl . 
and in the weaker there goes to 
an hundred pounds of Saltreter, i 
15 of Sulphur, and 18 of (e 
coal: And in the laſt place, in the 
ſtronger Piſtol Powder, an hun 
dred pounds of Salt-peter requres 
12 of Sulphur, and 15 of Coal 3 
whereas the weaker has an hun 
dred pounds of Salt-peter, only 
10 of Sulphur, but 18 of Charcoal 
as may be ſeen in the Table, which 
are the Numbers, but in [c{[crg 
quantities or decimals. S 

IU cheſeß 


As tothe making part, à 1 
ingredients are firſt : be fine 
powder'd, then moiſtned wit . 
fair Water, or Vinegar, or Spire 
of Wine, or with Water and Spi 
rit of Wine mixed together, 00's: 
Urine, which is uſual ; ate 


þ 


| 


together for the ſpace of 24 hour” 
at leaſt, and then granulated a 
ter the follow ing manner: A ſiev 


maſt be prepax-d wich a bottom 
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ck Parchment made full of 
L and the former bea- 
12 Maſs beforehand be moiſt- 
ned with 20 Ounces of the Spirit 
of Wine, 12 of the Spirit of 
wine-Vinegar, 13 of the Spirit 
of Nitre, two of the Spirit of 
dil Armoniac, and one ounce of 
Cmphir diſſolved in the Spirit of 
Wine, and let them be mixed al. 
weether; or for want hereof, 
ke forty ounces of Brandy, and 
one of Cappphir, and ler them be 
müßt and diſſolved for the ſaid 
pupoſe; when the mix is made 
up into Balls as large as Eggs, put 
them into the Sieve, and with 
them a wooden Ball, which fo 
move up and down about the 
feve, that it may break the Balls 
of Powder, and make 1t paſs thro 

the little holes 1n corns. 

dut for greater quantities the 

ke provided Mills, by whoſe 
hely they can do more in one 
day, than a Man can in an hun- 
red, You may make Powder of 
urious colours, but the Black is 
the moſt ſerviceable of any, tho 
Ju may take theſe directions for 
mking White Powder: Take ten 
yunds of Saltpeter, one of Sul- 
wr and two of the Sawdluſt of 
Er or the like Wood powder'd 
ne, mix them together and pur- 
ie the former directions: Or 
i, with ten pounds of Nitre, 
aca pound and half of Sulphur 
ed and finely powder'd, mix 
WF" pounds of Saw-dust, gyc. Or 
dead thereof, rotten Wood 
Wit and powder'd, two pounds 
EY tirce ounces of the Salt of 
ae, whereof make Powder to 
ept cloſe from the Air. It's 
EY” to be noted, that in making 
border, if you would have 
WY fronger, it ſhould be ſtirred 
era times while it is in the 
a and moiſtned with Wa- 


. 
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ter diſtill'd from Orange or Lem- 
mon-peels in an Alembick, and 
then beaten for 24 hours as afore- 
laid. Further, Corn-powder is 
of fo much grcater force than 
when in Duſt or Meal, infomuch 
that tis concluded, the larger 
Grains are ſtronger than the ſmal- 
ler; for which reaſon Cannon- 
Powller is granulated Izrger than 
other Powders, and therefore 
Powder in loading ſhould not be 
beaten home into the Piece, as to 
bruiſq the Grains, leſt thereby ir 
ſhould loſe much of its ſtrength. 
Now there are three ways to 
prove the goodneſs of Gun-powder, 
1. It is tryed by fight, for if it be 
too black, it is too moiſt, or has 
too much Charcoal in it; ſo alſo 
if rubbed upon White Paper, it 
blacks it more than good Powder 
does; but if it be a kind of Azure 
colour, ſomewhat inclining to 
red, it's a ſign of good Powder. 
2. By touching, for if in cruſn- 
ing of it with your Fingers ends 
the Grains break eaſily and turn 
into duſt without feeling hard, it 
has too much Coal in it; or if in 
preſſing under ycur Fingers upon 
a ſmooth hard Board, ſome grains 
feel harder than the reſt, or as it 
were dent your Fingers ends, the 
Sulphur is not well mixed with 
the Nitre, and the Powder is 
naught. 3. By burning, wherein 
little heaps of Powder are laid up- 
on white Paper three inches or 
more aſunder, and one of them 
fired; which it it only fires all 
away, and that ſuddenly and al- 
moſt impercepribly, withour the 
firing the reſt, and make a ſmall. 
thundering noiſe, and a white 
Smoke riſes in the Air almoſt like 
a Circle, the Powder is very good; 
but if it leaves black marks be- 
hind it, it has too much C941 


| 


therein, or is not well burnt; It 
| it 
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it leaves à greaſincſs behind it, 
it's a ſian the Sulphur or Nitre are 
not well cleanſed or ordered as 
they ſhould. Again, if two or 
three Corns thereot be laid upon 
a Paper at an inch diſtance, and 
Fire be pur unto one of them 
and they all fire at once, leaving 
no ſian behind but a white ſmoky 
colour in the place, and the Pa- 


per not touched, the Powder 1s 


good. So alſo it fired in a Man's 
hand and it burns net; but it 
black knots which burn down- 
wards in the place where proof 
was made after firing, it's not 
ſtrong enough, but wants Ni- 
tre. 

Where there are many ſorts of 
Powder, to diſtinguiſn which is 
beſt of them, a little heap may 
be made of either fort, at a di- 


ſtance one from another; then 
firing each ot them, obſer vation freſh Sulphur and Cbarcoul to make 


muſt be made which does ſooneſt 
take fire, ſmoaks leait,and whiteſt, 


riſes ooneſt up and round, and 


leaves the leaſt ſians behind it, 
that it is the beſt Powder, 

But in caſe the Powder be 
grown weak, moiſt, or decay'd, 
take ſixteen ounces of Brandy, or 
Engliſh Spirits, tour of Vine ine- 
gar, two of the Oyl of Sulphur, 
wherein diſſolve eight ounces of 


Nitre, and two of Camphir firſt | fide down, as in the ordinary 
mixt with a little Spirit of H ine; way of barrelling it you are torc al 
and having mixed all together, to do once every Forcn#z ht ON 
let the Powder be moiſtned there- three Weeks, nor be any way 
in, drycd in the Sun in ſhallow | concern'd at its age Of keepW 
wooden Veſſels, and being tho- ing. ; a 


roughly dry, barrel or put it up 


C WA 
gether and dry it in the Sun 
10 barrel it up, keeping ir os 
dry and proper place, 0 er 
a ain, it it be very bad, rf 
it, by moiſtning it with 1% 
Water, Vrine, or rand. 
it fine, ſearce it, aud © cher r! 
pound ot Powder, dda an ounce I 2 
ounce and halt, or two once f 
(according as cis decay d of met. 
red Salt-peter therct 5 | \\ Lic 2 | 
then to be moiſtned and mixed { 
well, ſo that nothing m be! 
diſcernd in the Compciirion : 
which may be known by cutting! 


IQ 


! 1ho4 
* 175 7 * 
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the Mats, and then they graue. 
28 atorcſaid. But it to be the - 
Powder be in a manner cute ſpoi— 1 5 
led, the only way is to entre . 
the Salt-peter with Water acc: d- 4 et 
ing to the uſual way, by 3-11-88 © 
ing, Eilterating, Evaporating, audi = 
Cliryſtalizing ; and then iche 7 
it up anew Again, 3 : 5 
Laſtly, for the long keeping of * 
Powder, it muſt be made up 1 = 
good Brandy or S1irits, and well © 
dryed 1a a Stove, or in the Sung * 
and fo ſtopt up cloſe in tour oof .. 
fix pound Bottles, and fo barre. d 


up, it will keep many years, noch 
will age eafily decay it; and be 
ing put vp in this manner, chere 


no need of turning the Cazx up 


** 
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A] 
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GURGIPTING; this 5 


in a dry place. But the way of term in Faulconry, concerning 


like ching, and part of the dam- 
nity'd Powder, to which they add 


an equal weight of what is abſo- 


. e e "i let 
the Powder-Merchants is to pur it | Hawk when ſhe is ſtiff and ue 
upon a large Sail-cloth or the | cared, | 14 


G WAB R-NM ERCH D; 1s 10 1 
Britiſh Word, ſignitying a F 
ment or Fine made to the Lords. 


lurcly good, and then with 4 of tome Mannors, upon che lar * 
0p or ſhovel mingle it well to- | Flage ot rhewt Tenants Danghterol 
; | 8 x O 


3 
an [3 
. - 


a coming wich his © Wings: 


file, but as to mould they are 


HA 
echerwiſe upon their commit- 


5 Tncontinency. 
CEYRLE; this is the Name 
hereby a Roe is called the 2d 


car. 


A. 


H, 


\GGARD-FAU LCON; 
noſe are in ſnape like Other 


of three ſorts, large, middle- ſiz d, 


—_— 


ind little; ſome long: ſhaped, ſome 


thart-cruſted, Tome larger, ſome 
| , - 
leſs; The g00 
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When ſhe is very young, ſhe 
will prey upon Birds which are 
too big to encounter withal, and 

this ior want of Underſtanding, 
which yet ſhe continues till found 
bearing harh reclaim'd her. She 
is an inceſſint Pains-taker, no 
Weather diſcouraging her from 
her Game, but that only where- 
in no Fowl can ftir abroad 
to ſeck for Suſtenance; nay tho? 
the has laboured in boiſterous 
Weather for three or four days 
together, ſne will be ſo far from 
being the worſe for it, that ſhe 
will appear much better and more 
lively. When unreclaim'd ſhe 
has ſeizd her prey, and broke 


dneſs of her ſhape her Ink, that is, her Neck, ſhe 


conſiſts in having herHead plumd then falls on the Crop, and tccds 


11k or black flat on the top, 
with 4 white Wreath environing 
die (me, a large blue bending 
Perk, wide Nares, 4 {Feat Back, 


þ 


Ks high ſtately Neck, large 


Trex Fuctle-colour'd Feathers, 
Ian Veins and Sails, but Tlender- 
ſaped, a long Train, high Thighs, 


white en the Pendant Fea- 
Fer, a large wide Foot, with 
lender Strechers and Talons, ten- 
ene ſome what to an AZure co- 
Fur. Now this Bird when wild 
nd unreclainrd, takes a large li- 
wry; to herſelf for her abode, 
ether by Sca or Land, and is of 


b ablolute power, that where 


wer {he comes, 211 flying Fowl 
tp under her ſubjection; nay, 


| 


the Tiearcel-gentle, tho' her na- 


ur Companion dares not fit by 


| find 


firſt on what is contain'd therein, 
then on the other parts; and 
when ſhe has filled her Gorge, 


ſhe will fly into ſome ſolitary 


place which 1s near Water or 


if broad Shoulders, and what liketh her beſt, and there 
. ſhe will fir all day, and upon the 


approach of night, takes wing 
and flies to ſome convenient place 
the had afore purpos'd to perch. 

there till morning. | 
Now in order to the reclaim- 
ing this Bird, having taken or 
purchaſed one of them, ſet her 
down and let her reſt quietly the 
firſt night in a Rutter-houſe, and 
next day take her up eafily on 
your Fi, and carry her up and 
down the whole day, uſing a Fea- 
ther to ſtroak her withal inſtead 
of your Hand; and when you 
her not impatient of being 


ter 07 come near her refidence, | touched, take her Hood off ſpee- 
I" in Cawking-time, and that is | dily, and put it on again as 1oon, 


tp [) 


1 


bs him, he ſubmiſſiveiy ap- 
poaches her, which he manifeſts 
by bowing his Head, and calling 


n the Spring; and even when | obſerving to do thus till ſhe is 
Yocreation ſake ſhe will al-] willing to feed; then irequently 


offer her Food, but let her have 
but a little ar a time, never pul- 
ling her Hood off or on, but you 


bas gain her love with a bit or 


two, 


— 


— — — — 2 
— - 


when you are taking off the Hood 
after ſhe is reclaimed, ſhe may 
know by your Voice ſhe ſhall be 
to your Fiſt from the Perch, let 


poſture will leſs affright than any 
other; after which, unſtrike her 


her ſit barefaced, now and then 


ſcorn this way of Luring, fix a 
live Pigeon to the Lure, and Lure 


killed the Pigeon and eaten the 
bit of Meat, and put on her Hood, 


then unſtrike her Hood and lure 
her to the Pelt, doing thus twice 


Stomach be perfect, for otherwiſe 


u hich ſhe has a greater eſteem, 


HAG 
two, uſing your Voice unto her 


and all the while ſhe is feeding, 
but no longer; that by that means, 


fed. Next ro teach her to come 
her ſtand on one that is breaſt- 


high, if lower kneel, for this low 


Hood and Lure her, uſing your 
Voice, and have ſpecial care that 
you neither affright hor diſtaſte 


her, and ſo cauſe her to bare from 


vou. But you muſt before you 
unſtrike her Hood, encourage her 
with a bit or two, which will 
make her the more eager tocome 
ro you. Now when you find ſhe 
will willingly feed from and come 
to your Hand, you may then let 


diverting her ſtarting about by 
giving her a bit or two to direct 
her face towards you; after 
which you may ſet her to the 
Lure. | 
When you find ſhe will come 
readily to it, garniſhed with Meat 
in the Creance, fearing leſt ſhe 


her therewith: when ſhe hath 


Head, take her up gently with a 


or thrice, and no more; for if 
ofrner, ſhe will become in time 
very loth to part with the pelt, 
and thereby you will provoke her 
to carry; bu care muſt be taken 
that ſne be not lured for till her 


ſne may diſcover ſomething for 


nd ſo be loſt for a time, which 


by ſome, alledging, the lightneßß 


HA 
} will be very prejudicial 
| cho you ſhould recover inf 4 


claim her again; and here ob- 
ſerving in the time of her make. 
ing, while ſhe is on the Ground! 
either pluming or ſeeding, fog 
not to walk round her, uf: ourl 
Voice, and feeding her with Bout 
Hand ; but above all, remember! 
to ſpring her ſome living Dovegl 
between the Man and the Lure. 
and let them be given in a ng! 
Creance, that ſhe may kill them 
near you, in ſuch a manner chat! 
ſhe may truſs them over 
your head, whereby ſhe will! 
not be afraid when you come ta 
her from afar off. Indeed, there 


taken up without ſtriking og 
rapping in the Creance, which 


an Hawk without ſuch a device; 


gence in the Faulconer, in ſuffers 
ing and not remedying that ilf 
property in her firſt making. 


nf 
1 


when you have acquainted hep 


and be no farther from her that 


Lure, teaching her to do het 


Dove, which tho' diſapprov'd o 


of the Dove inclines the Hau 
to that ill quality of carrying 


Faulconely? 


are ſome Hawks that will not be 


muſt infallibly be the loſs of ſuch 


But this is a great fault in the 
Hawk, and argues preat negli 


Now as to the Methds tor org, 
dering this Faulcon in the luringg 
with the Cauſes and ometic | 
carrying and other ill qualities 


with the Lure as aforeſaid, tik 
her out ſome convenient Evening, 


ſhe can ſee and hear you; tlie? 
hold in your Lure and ſuffer he? 
to fly about you, holding her a 
near as you can with your Voice? 


Buſineſs, and work it on yo 
hand, and then caſt up a 4 a 


yet that fault may be racher im 
puted to the Ignorance, or Neg. 
ligence and Harſhneſs of u 


4 
4 


C 
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walconer, who has been either | 


nckilful, remiſe, or hath not 
ed char gentleneſs neceflary in 
ecliming a Hawk in her firſt 
mur; beſides Which, ano- 
aner cauſe of this dragging , 
er cattying, arites from the 
Keeper's il or ſlender rewarding 
tis Haak in the luring, in giving 
ter the pelt cf a Pidgeon, or tome 
wer dead thing, which affords 
ber no delight; and indeed eſpe- 
tal care ſhould be not to diſo— 
büge her in her luring: There is 
moreover another tault, which at 
irſt may be eaſily prevented, 
which is an aſpiring quality and 


notking humour, that though rhe | 


Vd never ſhewed any dillike to 
me Keeper, or diſconrenr, yet 
y obſervation The has been found 
t) be conceited, and would not 
cnaure the Society of another 
Risk, and having been well 
tlocded on Fowl, would not be 
kept down neat the Reeper;z and 
te Remedy is, to give her no 
pe in the time of her making; 
kr her nor fly high, but be held 
tn and near you, and if you 
Mud let her into another Hawk, 
ad nd her fall to her work, 
thut regard had of the other, 


pet her preſently, and let her 


ow! in due time, leſt when 
1 come to her due place, ſhe go 
ur way, | | 

Liftly, When you have taught 
re to fit barc-tac'd in an 
Lenin among Company undi- 
0 d, and that ſhe knows your 
ace, and will come to the lure, 
"give her ſtones every Night, 
yp find her Stomach good, 
wer ghich proffer her cating. 
d ct her not receive it until 
he e: 5 | | 5. 
3 1 well : Now the laid 
. * prepared, make ready rhe 
„er Caſting, ſtirring and di- 


— 


* 
2 


| 
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HEM 
in, and ficting it to be carty d 
downward in her Mutes or dp. 
wards in her Caſting. 
HAMOIRHAGY, or Bleeding, 


is avoiding of Blood by the Note | 


or Mouth, occaſioned by à re- 
dundancy of the Elood, mixt 
with a liquor full of Spirits and 
Salt, which makes the Blood boil 
and ferment, till the Veſſels not 
being able ro contain ir, ſome, of 
the Veins burſt, and diſgorge the 
Blood through the N.ſe ; and the 
mixture of that ſalt Juice with 
the Blood, is cauſed by unuſual 
tatcigues in hot weather. The 


redundancy of Blood may alſo 


procecd from too much feeding; 
or it may be depraved and vitia- 
ted; or its boy ling may be occa- 
ſioned by violent Exerciſe, which 
opens the Mouths ot ſome Veins, 


| from which it guiſes our impctu— 
oully, either by the Noſe or 


Mouth. To convince you that a 
liquor full of Spirits and of Salr 
is apt to make the Blood boyl and 
terment, it will be ſufficient co 
intorm you, that it you mix ei- 
ther the Sirit of Wine, Vitriol, 
Hartſhoyn, or Ssot, with the Blocd 
that is taken out of the Vein, 
while it 1s hor, you will imme— 
diately perceive à violent ebulliti: 
on, whereas S. % cf Iurtar and 
the ſolution of A lum trouble and 


| n the Blood; and none 
4 


ut fuch as ar wholly 12norant 
of the internal motions and me- 
thods of Nature, wiil deny that 


there are ſuch liquors fall f Salt 
and Spirits in the Bodies of Hor- 


fes—— It the blecding be not 
ſtopped, it may either kill che 


| Horle, or extreamly weaken him; 

becauſe Nature is quite ſpent and. 
exhauſted by ſuch an <*ceifive 

expence ot | Eivod and Spirics. 
| | When ſuch 3ccidents happen, the, 
nz whatever is offer tive with- | Horſes remiin vera for Service 4 
| | 7 ge 
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'reat while aſter, but they ſel 
dom die, unleſs they be alſo ſei- 


zed with a Feaver, which does 


net ulually happen as oon as you 
erco 5 dle Blood to iſſue out of 
the Horſe Noſe or Mouth, or both; 
hu mult immediately let lum 
blood in the Flauks, cr the Plate- 
eins ot the Thighs, or rather 1t 


\ ! 
the RN] ial 32 5772 1 * 
Neck, 1H you cannot take 
F ft 
\? 2 % * AN 7 8 1. u 
B15 q eben OuF-OT UNC. Oker 
« 
% 7} 4 C » T 15 xe * * 111 1 rn 
1 i 0 \ 11 e IF 0 Cil) 
% a p * ah 1 2 
1 LXLL LES ay (Called Hil Lat 
ö 1 » * 3 * 
( 6 \ DC: Ulle ilk pertecct 
yt ; | 
©] CRT 1 an Hundred KNOTS 
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OU-ONC STK) WITCH 15 4 IDCCH 


i 4 

Remedv to ſtanc $ JG od; bear it 
toe malh. ank 171] tt e e, No- 
{tris ich IT, ty 1d1n 2 al ) {me 
ot-1t tochis Temples and Venus, 


* NET Os ot 1% — * * 14 

Where the Saddle ends, and cven 
9 - 

- > p 8 1 5 | RIP | EY '$ 'SY . 

ni SORES, if he be nat gelt ; 


ES, © and 
e \ j CLIN 280 } Fs, wk \.£3 — 14* 
apply them in t.c fame manner. 
5 q ” 214.5 ie the Aae nt, 
u may allo pur tic Horte into 
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HEM 
five points cf Water, with a 


ounce and a half of Sal. Polyessl 
in Powder; and add to 


the 


ſtrain'd liquor a a quarter 


01 1 
pound of the Otntment Po; 


without Ferdigry, ce, tx give 
1 green Cullour ; or. if 1 
0 
! 


= 


niſtruſt that, tak 1 QUiTTee of 
pound Ot truc Unguentz m Rel, 
CHIN, HOT EFCaCCe waſhed With 


| q' 
ah } = 1 ö 7 1 | : a 
iN ] & RY. CY CF 5 due CO — I 1999: o \! \\ : | 
| A # "x z 3 1 1 1 : 
4 7 229 7 Make "A 1G ſte 7 i ! 9 


| jected alter you have 5 | 
Horſe, If the Bleod corrinue 
till to flow, take Pantene. 
begten and mixed wich Ale 
{ Franhencenſe, Aloes or Me, and! 


put them into his Noſtrils, ad- 


ing his Noſe up as it vous ere 
going to give hima Dr nch; then; 
| cover Nis Hea d, Back: und Rein 
with a Clorh 7 f times 
double by and aul pea 1! ＋ (x07; 11 
as You Mer bom bctore, anch 
05 told \ tet " ech art; "of 
tis Shcarn 0 Sa nes, it he lia 
any Sometimes the. Bloody 
Hows 10 ene out of 1110 Nog 
ſtrils, that it canner: be 01% « 
ſtopped in Which-eatc you. may 
ute the following Powder, which 
IS. eufily prepared. Tas, klig 
Dun ; of 4 Stone-Ais; diy 111-108 
ade, till it may 85 reduce d 0 
ow de r, and blow. 1 1 inf 
into the Horſes Ne 5 range 4 
Glats Pipe, Trunk, or rea 11109 
will quickly quencit e E! d. 
The fame Powder is of admir Ig 
| uſe for Men that are apt te blech 
at: the Noſe, the effect of 17 148 
been app rov ed, and it Imcits © 
| ty of dry Herbs, though a7 dig 
| very name of it ſome rice Spark 


* EW, 4 
x 1 


willcry our, that they Has 3:1] 
die than take ſuch a Falle) 
| ] inal preſe ribe another 1 
tor Horſes, Which their Ric 5 
mas uſe 4110; FT Ake a Barc 
1e killed in the N om Of 3/0 


1 


' 
i 


"'HA1 


.copare her for the Spit, but do 
net pac her npon it; then dry 
ein an Oven, ſo that the whole 
un be reduced to powder, Which 
be blown plentifully into the 
Uorſes Noſtrils; for it's very ef- 
iz) to ſtanch the Flood that 
A: either out of the Note, or 
a Wound. This is a very good 
nd fixcer Remedy, which does 
wor ſmell of Ajs-Tirrd, Another 
ned which may be prepared 
nv. time of the Lear. Take 
Bib of Pomeranets dry'd,- Roman 
%%%, and Alam, of each fohr 
OUNCES 5 reduce them * Powder 
nd referve them for uſe, This 
Vader ſtanches the Blood in any 
Dirt ot tue Dody, and 15 excel- 
nt tor all forts of Wounds. It 
may be kept Very long, without 
fas ts vertue. 

Hil BAT E is uſed for a per- 
mitem or liberty to take Thorns 
N troth, to make or repair 


1 ? - 
12 


NA "% 

(8. 
= 
I 


; is 4 Cloudy vapour, re- 
(Unred into Water, which in the 
1 throuh the cold Region of 
e Air, is convealed, and 10 
e Hi; the higher it cometh 


1 
X. 
11.4 
2 
is 


J 2 Ly 
n ab-ve, and the longer it 


alk falling or ſhedding from 
mine or Tail of an Horſe, 
nes by heat taken, that hath | 
Ladercd a dry mange therein, 
"0 occaftions their ſhedding; 
lines it comes by Surteit. 
uhnz (vil humdurs 0 reſort to 
dale parts. The way to help 
5, 1:0 anoint the Mane and 
ut with Black: Soap, and then 
Mi aftrons Lye of Alh-Afhes, 
Tee cf Urine and Aſhes, and 
Mita! over therewith z bur 
tore ſhould grow a Canker on 


H A ! 


ber her, and without larding her, ſume away both Fleſh and Bone; 


then lay ſome / of Hitriol there- 


it eat too much, you need but 
wet wich cold water, and it wil! 
ſtop it: Or take i © Green Cop- 


be conſumed, and waſh it with 
the ſame till it be well; bur if 
the Hair fall away, then take 
Southernwood and burn it to Aſhes, 
and mixt it with common Oyl, 
and anoint it therewith, it will 


preſently bring Hair again; it it 


be in the Mane, let him blood; 
but it in both Mane and Tail, take 
Quickſilver and try'd Hogs greaſe, 
the Quicb-ſilver being firſt morti- 


porate them very well together, 
till the Aogs greaſe become of a 
perfect Ath colour, and anoinr 
che ſorrance with it every day 
once, heating it with an hot Fire- 
ſhovel, and three or tour days 
thus dreſſing, he will be well 
But in order to make the Hair of 
an Horſe ſmooth, fleck and ſoft, 
he. muſt be kept warm at the 
Heart, for the leaſt in ward cold 
will make the Hair ſtare; then 
make him ſweat often, for tha 
will raiſe up che Duſt and Swe: 
which makes his Coat foul, and 
when he is-in the greateſt ſwear 
then with an old Sword Blade 
ſcrape off all the white foar 
ſweat and filth that ſhall be raiſed 
up, and that will lay his Coat 
even and ſmooth ; and when he 
is let blood, let him be rubbed all 
over with his own Blood, and ſo 
let it remain two cr thre? days, 
and then curry and drefs tim 


well, ard this will make his Coat 


But for 


ſhine like Glaſs 


Horſes Tail, which will con- 
ER 


414.1. 
- 
| 


<4 


co, and it will killit; I you find 


peras, Allom, and White Copperas, 
boyled in running Water till halt 


hed with Faſting Spittle, incor- 


— 


ſuch as are minded to take a ⁰ N 
Hair in any part ot a Horſes Od, 
beſides the general things good 
| V 


_ + 5 — — 


* . — 
- that eva apt ne np 1 


b 
'4 
14 
ö 


fer it, is che Gum that grows on, 
the Bud of Ivy, to rub it withal, 


the juice of fumituy, of that 
which grow: among Barley, with 
C- Arabieb, &c. There are par- 
ticular Receipts, 1. Diſolve eight 
ounces ct Lime in Water, and 
boil it till a quarter be contumed, 
to which add an ounce of Orpt- 
ment, and lay a Plutter to any 
part of the Horſe, and it will in 
te hours do the buſineſs. 2. 
Or take att and Orpiment boyled 
in running Vater, with which 
Watt the plice very hot, and it will 
toon bring the Hair away, 3. For 
blackning, take Bramble leaves 
boyled in Lye, and anointing any 
part therewith, makes it black; 
10 do the leaves and che berries of 
ttc Waytaring-Tree boyled in 
Ive, or the Juice of common 
Elder, or a decottion of Sage. 
4. And for making the Hair yel- 
low, y.unecd no more than waſh 
it with che Oy] ot the Athes of 
the Rinbary-Tree. | 
HAIRS-BREADTH; is accoun- 
ted amngft the Jews, the Forty 
c1p)-th part of an inch. | 
HALLAGE; is Tole or Duty 
pid tor any Conm dity brought 
to be verded in an Hall. 
HALL IER, Sce Bramble-Net. 
AL. T ER CAST; happens 
thus, When a Horie endeavours 
to {crub the itching part of his 
Dody near the Head or Neck, one 
„t lis muder Fect ertanzles in 
the Halter which by the violent 
ftruvling of the Horle to diſin— 
idze Hiintelf, receives ſometimes 
very danger us hurts in the hol- 
D* of His Poſtern. For the cure of 
Witch, take Linſeed-Ovl and Bran- 
, f each an cqual quantity, 
Make them together in a Glaſs 
„they be well mixt, and anoint 
the part Nornmng and Evening, 
haviug ficſt clipt away the hair, 


Would have him go back, 


H AL 
and take care co keep the Fog: 
very clean. 2. Ancthor aß. 
Remedy tor this hurt. Take 0 
and Wine of each an equal Quant: 
ty, boyl chem together till tie 
Mine be vapg rated; and apply tie 
remaining of the ol once dae 
to the hurt, which will be quick. 
ly healcd, 

HALTING, in a Horſe; ithan- 
pens fumetinics bete re, and tome 
times behind; it betore, the ui. 
ment muſt neceſſarily be. either of 
in the Saculder, Knee, Flank, 3 
Poſtern, or Foyt; it in the 
Shoulder, it muſt be rowards the 
Withers, or iu the Pitch of the 
Shoulder, and nay be known in“ 
that Fe will a little draw his Leg 
alter him, and net ute ir fo nm: 
bly as the other; itthe caſt} ic 
more out ward than the oilier, its 
4 fizn of Limenets, and that the 
grief lies in the Shoulder, and 
then taking lun in vour hand, und“ 
turniug him ſhore by on eicher“ 


hand, you will nnd him to cm- | 
plain of that Shoulder he 15 lanes | 
of, and he will either favour that, 
Leg or trip in the turning! Al- : 
ſo Lamencts may be teen by his 
ſtanding in the Stable, where hell 

hold the lame Les out more than  ; 
the other; and it when you are | 
upon his Back he compiains 1.0% Fc 
than Otherwiſe he des, the WF 
grief lics certainly in the We, oY 
theres, and griping him hard, YOu 8 


ſhall perceive him to fine, and 


perhaps offer to bite: I. ne mee þ 
thick and ſRort betore, then the, x 


p . =o . ha 
oriet is upon the pitch. of my ö 
Shoulder cloſe to the Breaſt. WH 
mav be tound by ſettins the 
Thumb hard tothe place, and * 
thruſting him with it; 1. J'S 
: wheres 
. | oy 
at Le will ſhriok aud put back #18 
| | 33 i. ety ret he 
Leg. FoctandBody: I rhe grief bg 


in the Elbow, it may be KHG n by 


| iNC1-08 | 


HAM 

aching him with the Four Fin- 
ers and Thumb, when he wil! 
d up his Leg and offer to bite. 

bat it the griet be in the knee, 
«may be found out by the Horſes 
4 going, tor he will not bend 
r {> numbly as he does rhe other. 
1; jc he in the Flank or Shin bone, 
he fume may be feen or telt, it 
being 4 back-ſine ſtrein, ſplin- 
ter or the like: Tt in the bend- 
17 of the Knee, tis a Mulader 
which is alſo catily difcry'd. Far- 
ther, when the Poſtern or Joync 


HAR 
| are 253 Pariſhes, and Tyents 
Mirket Towns, Nine Where Fare 
priviledged to ſend Member: t 
Parliament ——— This isa r ch. 
pleaſant, and truittul Countr: 

abounding in all things ne cenaay 
for the ſupport ot human lite, 
che Weſt patts of it being wate— 
red by the 4, and the Stowe! 
a Dorſetſbire River, which meet 
together at their fall into the Sen; 
and in the Eiſtern with the [ct 


and che 1:chning, which alt » mcer 
; at their fall into the Sea, and that 
 xfe&ted, it may be known by | near Soft. But this 


vn bending it 1{o well as the | Country is in re particularly fta- 
ther. and it you put your hand | mous upon account of the New- 
won the place you will find it very] Prre/t, which s proper toit, and 


Un. It in the Foot, it muſt be which by a luce utetul, as well as 


ther in theCronel or Sole; it in 
he Cronel, probably it canie by 
lome tireign or wrench; in the 
Hot, by tome over-reach, or d1- 
ſtzmper in or about the Fruſh; in 
tie Sgle, from {ſome Prick, Acclay 
Nail, Cc. See Lameneſs. 
HAMLET, HAMEL, HAMP- 
FL: ace dimmnutive of Hum, 
a Houſeor Habitation) and figm- 
tea little Village, or rather part 
( a Village, of which three the 
word Amlet is now only uſed. 


HAMPSHIRE, or HANT-! 


HIRE}, otherwiſe called the 


Coutity of South-hampron, from the 


(euncy Town of that Name; is 
: Maritine Country in the Weſt 
0 England, bounded Eaſtward 
Surry and Sujſex, Weſtward 
; Uirſetſhire, Northward by 
8»1{11e, and on the South by 
we Clrannel ; 


1 , 


£ 


* 


neceflary Att ot Parliament, is 
likcwiſe in time to be rendred ve- 
ry benehcial to the Crown atid 
Nation, by ſupplying Timber for 
the ſuppoat of the Royal Navy 
ot England, fee Wight, | 
HAND-BREADTH 5 is three 
inches. 
HANDFUL, is four inches by 
the Standard. | 
HANCLING, this is a term 
uſed in reſpectof Fighiing-Cocks, 
and ſignifie ro meaſure the girth 
of them, by griping of ores 
hands, and Fingars about the 
Cock's Bod v. 
HANDYWARDP, a kind of 
Cloth that was made art Cock ſl, 
Boking, and Entree. 
HAN GIN G- PEAR, in 


{ 
! 


French La Poundor, in pulp, 
thape and juice like the Caſtolet, 


above Forty fix but ſomewhat bięger, and rhe 


es in length from North to Wocd alſo is different, the Fruit 
th, and from Eaſt to Weſt is ripe about the end of Septem- 


Itrty in breadth ; in which | bc. 


"pals or Ground it contains 
1312500 Acres, and 268 soHouſcs, 
* wHoc being divided, beſides 
l. le -of Mhite, &cc. into 
alt, mine Hundreds, wherein 


?) 
bis 
®..1 
i! 
Þ - 


| 


HARBOURING, is a hunting 
term, whereby is meant the Lodp- 
ing of an Hart, as unharbguring 
ſignifies the diflodging ot him. 
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HARE; which is -pecult- 
arly named in the ſecond Year 
of her age, is an animal be- 
ing called in Hebrew Arnabet, in 
the Feminine Gend: , has polefſed 
many with a great millake, chat 
all H:ircs are females; and there 
are four torts of them, whereot 
ſonie live in Mountains, others 
in the Fields, ſome in the Marihes, 
and others every where without 
any certain place of aboad : The 
rſt is the feifteſt; rhe next are 


leis nimble. thete of the Marſhes 


moſt flow, and the wandering 
Hares the moſt dangerous to fol- 
low. neither will it be unnecel- 


ſary to give 4 Gefcriptian next of 


the parts of.a1i Hares Body, ſince 
it 15 ances to behoid how eve- 
ry hmb aud e th 's compoſed 
for :celerity:- Firſt; then; The 
Head is run. able thc rt, yet 
of convenicne len; 5th, apt to turn 
ve rv wes ; tl 1 E. oo Ng and 
loity like an As; the Lips con- 
vinuly move ficeping or waking 


O) 


HAR 
they ſleep they open them. Fx 
though their ſiaht be dim, \ 
they have an indetarigahle 8 
of fceing, fo that the contin 
ance in a mean de: ee, Counter 
vails in them the want of exe. 
lency. They feed abroad ec 1s 
they would conceal their Perm. 
and never drink, bur conte 
themſelves with the Dew. ch: 
makes them often grow rh, 

The Hares of the Mountain 
often exerciſe themſelvss in rhe 
Vallies and Plains, and tarouch 
practiſe grow. .cquunted with the 
neaeſt ways to their Forts Of 
places of conſtant ob ad; bur 
ſuch as frequent Buthes and Brakes, 
are not able to endure 12! wour, and 
not very {wite, by reaſ-n of the 
pain in their Feet, growing fag] 
| through idlencfs and dil Main 
a one the Field We of th; 


3 \ 


"I 
is taken ich more difficulty ; bf 
reaſon of her an, gots. ag1lity, fo 
when ſhe begins her Courte, 11 


and from Shs w chey have in the] leaps up from the gr und, 4+ it the 


middle of their Noſe, comes the 
Werd Hare. ip. C. Which: TC 10 di- 
vided in eb BY Neck 18 Ic ng 
ſmall, round, and fle . 
th C Shou del = One ſtreicht 25d 
F 11 ad, or the More e cat ic turning : 


Her Legs betore bolt and ſtand 
5 1 WA 


IrOacacr Dent nd, Aid che hinder 
are longer chan the for mer; a 


Breaſt not narrow, bur. fi tted to 


ae more breath than any Beaſt 

cr that bigneſs; a nimble Back, 

and a fleſhy Belly, tender Loyns. 
1 


Hollow Sides, far Buttocks, filled 


up, ſtrong and nervous knees. 


Chi 21 Eyes bro 5 and they are 


| "73 ile, Eur int bold. ſeldom 


looking fe ar, becauſe going 
by jumps; eh Eye: lids com- 
ng from che Brotes are ſhort to 

er their E. cs, Which when 


they WI tech, tlie y thi 165 Dutt „nen 


fl. W, chen paſſeth 1 throunh am- 
| bles, and over ti! ik ul [hes and 
Alt 


& | He de 85 with 31} 5 P! Ing and 


if ſhe come into decy Gral Of 
Corn, fhe eaſily delivers her tif, 
and ſlides through it, allways 
widing up one Ear and venting 

at her ple aſure to be the Nog 
e af her Chaſe. The 
younger Harcs, by real 11 Ct Ol cl 
weak Members, tre ad-heavicr o 
the Earth than the Elder, and i. 
leave a greater fecnt ochind tem 
which ſcent is ſironger in the 
{ Woods than in the Plains _— 
| are catily de (cry'd, if 1 ht | 6 
| down vpon the E th in red bah 
10 WWW Grounds, 48 Hie) are gon 0 
i do; their t£0t ſteps in V1] 
are more apparent than in & . 
mer, becauſe as the Niglits alt 
longer they travel tarts; beh 


4 bs 71 F 
; i, 
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Cie do they ſcene in Winter | 


"1 roings, till the Froſt be ſome- 

e The cy go to Buck 
ly in Fanuary, Feorudry and 
46 d ſometimes all the 
ſonths; ſ,merimes ſecking 
1 | 55 ven or eight Miles di— 
m. from che place where they 
, {ollowing the light ways, Cc. 

ind for ſuch of theſe Anj- 
mils that are bred in Warrens, 
+ obſervable what 4 cunning 
doit the 


/ 
i 4 H 
147 
— 411 d 


Warrenners have to 
{en them, which by ex pe rienc 

KOH 0 eflectual, and that 15 by 
pictins Wax into their Ears, and 
„ ae them deaf; then they 
mn them! into the place where 


© OC — ——ͤ ꝙꝗ—ñIbꝛ) ——— 


tber thould feed from tic fears ot 


for want ot hearing 
he gro at before other ot their 
nd, 

Hares and Rabets too are miſ- 
chevbus to . gp young 
Orchards, 
bark of the plants, tor the pre- 
tenting whereot in Orchards, 
hopes have been bound about che 
Trees to a ſuffcient height; o- 
ers have daubed the body of rhe 
Irtes over. with Tar, which be- 

ſelf pernicious ro young 
evil is prevented by 

t with any kind of greaſe, 
ling it on a Fire fo as 
miy incorporate, and then 
Bruſh or little Broom, the 

'v ot the Tree 1s daubed over 
1.45 a Hare or Rabbet can 
ach, and this being done in 
n E fecures the Tgccs for 
hole year, 
nter time only t that they feed 

m the Some thin ſtuff 


Te Bark 8 


tif 
1 11722 the 
ane TILL 


i \U ut Of an Houſe of On E, OT 


* 10K tempered with Water 
been often uſed with good 
dete o the White-Waſh uſed 
Plaiſterers for Whiting of 
40ules done once A year over tlie 


by peeling off the. 


it being the 


— — 


== 


— . 


| 


! Buck Hare 270 0 the 


much wider, and ot 


— 2 r—_——_ 


is hairs 


H AR 


Trees wich a Bruſh, preſerves 


them ſate from rhetc, Lecr. 

Other Animals. 
HARE-H [1 N s 3 L | ls 

Judgment of all n 


nl 


2 494 "5 PIER 
2 11. b 


18 8 
tan Hare 


ol 


A117 
J. 
che 


naturally knows Change 04 
Weather, from one Twenty tour 


hours to ancther, and when ſhe 
goes to her Form, ſhe will ſofter 
the Dew to touch her as little as 


the-can, but follows che, High 
8 — ; * x * þ ; 
VAYS and: beaten Paths; an ö 


when ſhe” rites out of her Form, 
it ſhe couches her Ears and Scut; 
and runs nor very faſt ar firſt, 
cis an e lizu ſhe is old and 
crafty. Then to diſtinguiſh a 
em. lle, YOu 
may know tin as you hunt hint 
to his Form, by his beating the 
hard High-ways ; he alto feeds 
farther out into the Plains, and 
makes his doublings and crotlin-s 
greater com- 
paſs; whereas the Female will 
keep cloſe by ſome covertſide, 
turning and winding in the Buſhes 
like a Coney, and if the go to re- 
lief in the Corn: fields, the ſeldom 
crofles over the Furrows, bur 
tollows them along, ſtaying upon 
the thickeft Tutts to feed. Alſo 
when a Buck riſes out of his 
Form, his hinder parts are more 
hitely, and his Shoulders before 
1C rites, will be redder than che 
Does, haviag fome loofe long 
| hairs growing on them; his Head 
15 al fo ſhorter and better rrulled, 
about the Lips longer, 
and his Ears ſhorter and greater: 
Beſides, when the Hounds hunt 
the Female, ſhe will ute more 
eroſſin; and doublinga, ſeldom 
making our end-ways before the 
Hounds, whereas the Male after 
a turn. or two about his Form, 
leads them five or ſix miles, he- 
fore cver he will turn his Head. 
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As of all Chaſes, the Hare 
makes the greateſt Paſtime and 
Pleaſure, fo 'tis great ſatisfaction 
to e the craft uſed by this 
little Animal, for her ſeltpre- 
ſervation; to obſerve which, 
note, if the weather be rainy, 


that then ſhe will hold the High- 
ways more thau at any other time, 


and if ſhe come to the fide of 
any young Grove or Spring, will 
ſcarcely enter, bur ſquat down 
by the ſide thereof, till the 
Hound: have overſnot ker, when 
ſhell return the fame way The 
came, to the place from whence 
ſhe was ſtarred, and by no means 


will go to any covert, for fear of | 


the wet and dew that hang upon 
Copices; ſo that in ſaci a cale, 
"tis tlie Huntſman's part to ſtop an 
hundred Paces before he comes to 
the Wood fide, ro watch her re- 
eurn, and recal his Hounds, nct- 
ther is the place where fhe fits 
lets to be obſerved, and upon 
what wind ſhe makes her Form; 
for if it be upon the North or 
S-uth Wind, ſhe will not willing- 
ly run into it, but run upon a 
ide or down he Wind, but it 


ſhe Form in the Water, tis a ſign 


ſhe is foul and meaſled, and in 
hunting ſuch an cne, have tpe- 
cial regard all day to che Brock- 
fide, for there and near Flaſhes 
the will make all her croffings, 
doublings, Cc. Nay, ſuch is the 
natural ſubtil:y of this Animal, 


rhat ſometimes after ihe has been 


hunred for three hours, ſhe wil! 
{ſtarc a freſh Hare, and Muat in 
the fime Form; others will crecp 
under the door of a Sheep Coar, 


and hide themiclves among the 


Shecp, or being hard huntcd, 
will run among a Flock ct Shecp, 
from which they can by no means 
de got, till the Hounds are coupl- 
ed up, and the Sheep driven into 


* 


their Pens; ſome will go to che 


— 
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Vault, as tis called, like a Coney 
others up one fide of the Hedpe 
and down the other; and mar, 
other ways they have to provide 
for their ſecurity ; but ſome are 
more ſubtil than others, and th 
Females, who double and tyrn 
ſhorter, are uſually cunningee 
than the Bucks, 5 
Now in order to enter Hound: 


there is good cauſe. for it; and 
when You enter a young kenne! 
ot Hounds, eſpecial regard is to 
be had to the Country where you 


= 
. ; 
— 
. 
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S 
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make the firſt Quarry, tor ſo 


they are like to ſucceed accord: 
ingly, ſecing their being entered 


firſt in a plain and Champion 
Countrey will make them ever at- 
ter delight more to hunt therein 


than elſewhere: To have the bet © 


Hounds, uſe them to all kinds ot 


hunting; but yet occaſion them 
not to hunt in the Mor nina, 
becauſe of the Dew and Moiſture 
of the Earth; and beſides, if 
they be after hunted in the heat 


of the day, they will foon give 
Over the Cauſc: Though moſit 


are of opinion, to hunt them 


7 
= 
Is 


both early and laute, in rhe 


Morning by break of day, uin 
Hounds to 


encourageth the 


ſometimes till the Afternoon, ot 
till Night, moves them to ſtout- 
ness. Vk ; 


your young Hounds, is in Sf. 
ber and Oc lober, when the Seaton 
is moſt remperate, and 4 pre per 


time to find young Hates, which! 
have never been hunted, but arc 


Now the beſt Scaſon to enter 


tookih 3 


HAR 


and ignorant of rhe politick 
-:fings, doublings, Oe. of their 
„ for which there is greater 
10 10 de uſed, and at a de fault a 


our, when you draw to make it 
ur, and when the Huntſman finds 
i Hounds at a default in the 
i-hivay, let him hunt on till he 
wa here the Hare hath broken 
am the high-way', or hath 
ind ſome dale or freſh place 
bete the Hounds may recover 
Sent, looking narrowly on the 
mund as he goes, if he can find 
 fooriug or pricking; but to 
y in hard Froſty weather muſt 
e wojded, as much as way be, 
that will tounder the Hounds, 
na nmke them loſe their Claws, 
:{ then an Hare runs better 
m at other times; and in a 
16, the beſt way of entering 
er-hounds, is by the help of 

{fanch Hounds ; fo will they 


en earn to caſt for it at a dou- 


nz or default. 
sto the heft time to begin 


r-hunting, 'cis about the mid- | 


© of September, and to end it 
oper towards the latter end 
bra), left you deſtroy che 
rod of Leverets; and when 


*tHire 18 ſtarted and on foot, 
'n ftp in where you ſaw her | 


and hollow in the Hounds, 
e have all undertaken it, 
are on it with full cry; then 
dato them the Horn, follow- 
ur and ſoftly at firſt, making 
ec too much haſte nor noiſe 
Horn or Voice, for at firſt 
ins are apt to overſhoot the 


Le through too much heat, 


hen run the ſpace of an 
and fee your Hounds are 
n wich it, ſticking well up- 
"!, you may then come in 
Jer wich them, their : heat by 
eme benz cooled, and they 


| 


Eo i 


will hunt more ſeberly; but above 
all mark the firſt doubling, which 
muſt be your direction for the 


| whole day, all the doublings ſhe 
+excr compaſs is to be caſt a- 


makes after being like thereunroz 
and according to the politicks you 
ſhall fee her uſe, and the place 
where you hunr, you muſt make 


long or ſhort,to help the defaults, 
always ſeeking the moiſteſt and 
moſt commodious place for the 
Hounds to ſcent in: And to be 
ſhort, ſuch as would hunt an 
Hare muſt rife carly, leſt they be 
deprived of the ſcent of her foot- 
ſteps, whereby the Dogs will be 
incapitatcd to follow the game. 

HARE and Raber Nets; the 
three ſeveral Nets as here repre- 
ſented inthe Cut, are proper ei- 
ther for Hares or Rabets, 


E 


* 


| 


, 
e 


In the placing of which ob- 
ſerve the path or tract in any 
Coppice or furrow, by which any 
Hare ulcs to paſs, likewiſe how 
the Wind is, that you may ſet the 
Net, that the Hare and Wind 
may come together; if the Wind 


be fideways, it may do well e- 
nouęh, bur never if it blow over 


the Net into the Hares Face, for 


he will ſcent beth it and you at a 
| - diſtance. 


your compaſs greater or liſſer, 


HAR 
diſtance; the rwo pointed Lines 
ABC in the firſt Figure denote 
the foot- paths whereby the Game 
uſeth to paſs. then prepare chre 0 
or tour more Stakes accordins 
the length of the Nec, „nich 
Stakes ſhould de about the big: 
neſs of ones Thumb, and about 
four foot long, ſnarpned at rhe 
greater end, and a litt! rok. 
at the ſmaller RS F; itick them 
in the ground ſomewhat Hoap- 
ing, as if ſo forced by the Wind; 
two of them muſt be jet at the 
two ſides of the way, and the 
middle, as there is occaſion; 
they muſt only hold uprhc Net 
from falling, but in a very flight 
manner, that if the Game run a- 
gainſt it, it may. tall down and io 
entangle him: Be {ure to hide 
Your ſelf in ſome Ditch or Buſh, 
behind ſome Tree, or the like 
pi ice behind the Net, when you 
perceive the Game to be paſt you, 
give a ſhout, flinging your Har at 
them, Which v l put them into 
fuch a ſurprize, thar they will 
{pring on and run juſt into rhe 
Net, ſo that you muſt be nimble to 
take them, leſt they break our and 
cfcape. Bur obferve that this 
Net is not ſo grounded in windy 

weather as in calm. | 

The midlemoſt Flap muit he 
ſet much atter the manner as the 
former, as to the Way and Wind, 
vou ſee how the two Cords ar 
cach end of the Net ought to be 
diſpoſed; next you muſt have 
two £ Sticks K I. MN, each four 


foot long, and twice as big 45 


— —'x— — DPD 


— 


ones Thumb, which muſt be cut 


exactly ſmoth at each end, and 
placed thus, take the Stick K L 
and put it pon the edge of the 
Way upon the Cord IL, which is 
at the bottom of Be Net; the 
other Cord muſt be placed on the 
top ot the Stick, ten 80 along 


* 3 7. 2 ry ; 
lec "nd DLTICK 101 


pelleHilis præſtatig, 
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behind rhe Net, fu: 1Irting jr 


with your hand, at ace your 


4 +l, 
I : lle 
NHelt, V u {1} Ul » £*.* a | 


Dur Net scan a et 
Way, Which 
Game Will . 


running HOTESLY il the Nat 

Will f2rce the Sci 8 ive 

and I the 14 l on Him. 
There is another Net repteſen 


ted 2 „ the [; 10 kj ure, WHICH 
[eſs troubleſome than Either 
the former, only it may be far 
diſcerned, yer it is good tor fl 
bers in 1 ch toot-pathe, and to; 
them and 77.4744. only it is t 
whereas t, other two are bl 
alſo for taking of Wolfs, kobes, 
Badzers, and Pole-Cats: Tic 
time to tt theſe Nets, is ii (4 
break, till half an hour ater $1; 
riſing, and from about halt ay 
hour before Saunſet, till 

nie aht. 

HARNESS; are Ropes, Cl 
lors, and Accoutrements rite t) 
Horſes, or other Beaſts for t 
drawing. 

-H A:N FO: T. Or HERIOT ; 
Edward Coke takes it in the Son 
Tongue, to ve been called A. 
regat, that is the Lord's Beaſt; . 
Here, ſays he, is Lord, and bi 
Beaſt ; 50 r Here in Sax 5 ent- 
tying an Army, others are incun— 
cd to believe i it ſignificd Pe Vit! 
for War, ora Tribute or el C1 
a to rhe Lord cf the Manner 

for his better preparation te. 

vards War; for Spelm: an lane, 
Er gtenim Heſeotum militafis {i 
OUT obeunte 
vaſſalo, Dominus report avit , M 
ſui ipfius munitionem; 878 by the 
Laws of Countrics, appcas. 
that at che Death ot "che rea. 
Men of this Nation, ſo mamy 
Horſes and Arms were to be paid, 
as they were in their rcfp xray 

lice: 


— 
* 
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uit of his Game, of which there 


HAR 


iC--rime obliged to keep for the 
King's Service: But now tis taken 
Ir the beſt Beaſt a Tenanc hath 
ir the hour of his Death, due to 
ne Lord by Cuſtom, be it Horſe, 
Ou, Oe. and in fome Manaors | 
e beſt piece of Plate, Jewel, or 
ne beſt Goods: Now Heriot is ot 
dd forts, Iſt. Heriot Cuſtom, 
where Heriots have been paid 
ime our of mind by Cuſtom, after 
che Death of the Tenant for Lite. 
> Heiiot-Service, when a Te- 
nant holds by ſuch Service to 
pay Heriot at the time of his 
beach; for this the Lord ſhall. 
diſtrain, but tor the other he 
11 ſeize ard not diſtrain: If the 
Lord purchaſe part ol the Tenan- 
cy, Heriot-Service is extinguiſned, 
hut not the Heriot-Cuſtem. 
HARRIER ; a hound called in 
Tatin Leverrarius or Saga, from 


his tracing or chaſing by foot, 


: endued by Nature with an 
amiable gift of ſmeiling, and 
bold and couragtous in the pur- 


e ſeveral forts, and all differ in 
"cir Services; ſome are for the 
Hire, the Fox, Wolf, Hart, Buck, 
ladger, Otter, Pole-Car, Weaſle, 
Coney, Cc. ſome for one thing, 
lone tor another. Nay, among 
tc ſeveral ſorts of theſe Dogs, 
{ume there are who are apt ro 
hent two divers Beaſts, as the 
x ſometimes, and other whiles 
he Hare, but ſuch as ſtick not to | 
one ſort of Game, hunt not with 
that ſucceſs and towardneſs as the 
ne others do. See Terrier, | 
HARROW, is an Inſtrument of 
i:cHusbandman's, whoſe uſe is well 
Fnoun, and was formerly made 
tirce ſquare, but has been fince 
1itered more to a ſquare, and 
confiſts of theſe parts, 1. The 
arrow bulls which are the holes | 
„ere the Nails go in. 2. The 


2 
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Slotes, that are the croſs Pins. 
3. The Harrow-Tincs, Pins, or 
Tuſhes, that are Iron Nails. 4; 
The Hook, being that which fa- 
ſtens the Horſe to them. 5. The 
Coupies, when two Harrows are 
ried together. 

HARTFORDSHIRE, is on In- 
land County that has Eſſex an the 
Eft, Bedfordſſire and Buckingham - 
{fire on the Veſt, Cambridge 
Norchward, and Mid-. e x South- 
wards : It's Thirty Mues in length, 
from North to South; and Twen- 
ty ſcven in breadth, from Eaſt to 
Weſt; in which compaſs of 
ground it contains 451000 Acres, 


and about 10570 Houſes: The 


whole divided into Eight Hun- 


dreds, wherein are an hundred 


and twenty Pariſhes, and cighteen 
Market-Towns, two whereof are 
priviledged to fend Members to 
Parliament This is a rich, plen- 


citul and delightful Countrey, 


blefied with a good Air, and wa- 
tered with divers goodly Streams 
the chief whereof are the Sea, 


and the Colon. 


HART, or Stag; theſe Ant 


mals are bred in moſt Countries, 
but the Ancients preter thoſe ot 


Bjitain before all others, where 
they are of divers colours, tis 
a Beaft that excels all others in 
che beauty of his horn, which 


are very high, yet do not grow 


to their Bones or Scalps, but co 
their Skin, branching forth into 
many Spears, being ſolid through 


out, and as hard as Stones, and 


tall off once a year; but if the 

remain abroad in the Air, and 2 
are ſometimes wet and dry, they 
grow very light: At one years 


old, they have nothing but Bun- 


ches, at two they appear more 
perſectly, bur ſtreighter and ſmal- 


ler, at three they gro into two | 


Spears, at four into three, and 
0 
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ſo encreaſe yearly in their Bran- 
ches till chey be ſix, when their 
age is not certainly to be diſcer- 
ned by their head. 

Having loſt their horns in the 
day-time, they hide themſelves, 
inhabiting in the Shades, to a 
void the anoyance of Flies, and 
feed, during that time, only in 
the night; and their new horns 
coming out at firſt like Bunchcs. 
by the increaſe of the Sun's heat, 
grow more hard, being covered 
with a rough Skin, called a Velvet 
head; and as that Skin dries, 
they daily try the ſtrength of their 
new heads upon Trees, which not 
onlyſcrapes off the roughneſs, but 
by the pain they feeh are taught 
how long they are to forbear the 
company ot their Fellows; their 
Age is diſcerned by their Teeth, 
whereof thev have four on each 
fide, wherewirh they grind 
their Meat, betides two more 
much greater in tte Male than 
in the Female; and all theſe 
Beaſts have Worins in their heads, 
which are no bigger than Fly- 
blotes : Their Blocd is nt like 
other Beaſts, having u Fibres 
therein, and therefore is hardly 
congeal d: The heart is great, 


and ſo indeed are thoſe of fear- 


ful Beaſts, having in it a Bone 
like a Croſs; but he has no Gall, 
which is one reaſon of his long 
life, and therefore his Bowels 
are ſo bitter. that the Dogs wil 
not touch them, unleſs they be 
very fat: The genital part is all 


nervy, the Tail ſmall; rhe Hind 


hath Udders betwixt her Thighs, 
with four ſpears like a Cow. 

Noa the time for theſe Beaſts 
Rutting is about the midft of Sep- 
tember, and it continues two 
Months, the older they are, the 
hetter, and the better beloved by 
the Hinds, and they will not ſuf- 
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fer any of the young ones to cone 
near the Females till they have 
done, bur tor this the others ar- 
even with them, for when they 
perceive them grow weak by G. 
ceſs of Rutring, they will Penery. 

ly attack them and make them. 

{elves Maſters of the Sport; th 

are alſo eaſily killed in Ru, 

time, for they do 1d caperly fl, 

low the ſcent of the Hinds, I 

ing their Noſes to the ground. 

t hat they mind that ſolely and ng. 

thing elte ; but tis danzerous {,; 

any Man to come near then yr 

this Seaſon, for they will make 

at any living Creature of a dite. 

rent kind. One Male will cover 

many Females, which temalc; 

are Chaſte and unwilling to adunt 

of Copulation, becaute ot the 

rigour of the Male's Genital, and 

therefore upon the ejection of the 

Seed they fink down upon ther 

Buttocks, and it they can, vil 

run away, the Males ſtrivins to 

hold them taſte within ther 

tore-feer ; But when a Month or 

Six Weeks be over of their Rut- 
ting, they grow tamer by much, 
and laying aſide all fierceneſs, re- 
turn again to their ſolitary places. 
dipzing cvery one by himelt a 1c- 
veral hole or ditch, wherein they 
lie, to awage the ſtrong 1avour 
of their Luſt, aud then return 
to their Paſture again, living en 
Flocks as beiore, 

But the Female thus filled, ne- 
ver keeps company again with duc 
Male until ſhe is delivered of her 
burden, which is eight Months, 
and but one at a time ſeldom £99, 
which ſhe lodges cunningly in 
ſome Covert, and if ſhe perceive 


beat them with her feer till the) 
lie cloſe and quiet; ſhe many 
times leads forth her young, teach- 
ing it to run and lcap over Pullick, 


them ſtubborn and wild, ſhe will 


Stones 
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tones and ſmall Shrubs, and 
continues all the Summer long, 
e their own ſtrength 15 moſt 
0 niderable. 


x; tor the Coats and Colours of 
us noble Beaſt, they are uſually 
o the three ſeveral forts, VIZ, 
brown, Red, and Fallow, and 
i every of thete Coats there ſuc- 
eds two forts of Harts, the one 
rec and the other little; more 
LD: . 3 
particularly of the brown'tnere 
irc ſome great, long, and heavy, 
bearins an high head, red of co- 

our, and well beam d, who will 
ſtand before the hounds very 
long, being longer of breath, 

ind tivifter of foot, than thoſe 
oi ſhorter Stature, which is an- 
other ſort, the” little, yer well 
et, beareing commonly a black 
Maine and are fatter and better 
Veniſon than the former, by rea ſon 
of their better feed ing in young 
(pices, and theſe arc crafty, e- 
{p:cally when in greaſe, and 

wil he hardly found, becauſe 
| they know they are then meſt 
"1urcd after; beſides their be- 
nalenfible they cannot long 
find betore the hounds ; and it 
ele be old and feed in good 
round, then are the heads black, 
tut and well branched, and com- 
monly palmed at the top: The 
Fillow Harts bear their heads 
ligh, and of a whitiſh colour; 
their Beams ſinull, their Antliers 
Uns, fender and ill grown, ha- 
ring neither heart, courage, nor 
torce; but thoſe which are of a 
nay red Fallow, having a black 
or brown Lift down the ridge of 
fic back, bearing fair lizh heads, 
well turnifhed and beam'd. 

HART-HUNTING ; As theſe 
Lealts change their manner of 
ſcecing every Month, in order 
: and them cur, cis proper to 


ow it, and c begin wich No- 


vember which is the concluſion 
of their Rutting, they feed in 


this Month on Heaths and Broomy 


places; next Month they herd 
together, and draw into the 
ſtrength of the Forreſt, to ſhelter 
themſelves from the cold Winds, 
Snows and Froſts, and do feed 
on the Holm Trees, Elder Trees, 
Brambles, and whatever other 


green thing they can find, and 


particularly if it is Snow, they 
will skin Trees like a Goat: In 
January, February, and March, 
they leave herding, but will keep 
tour or five in company, and in 
the corner of Forreſts will feed 
on the Winter Paſture, ſometimes 
making their incurſions into the 
neighbouring Corn Fields; if 
they can perceive the blade of 


Wheat, Rye, or the like to ap- 


pear above ground. In April and 
Ma they reſt in the Thickets, and 
other buſhy and ſhady places, and 
ſtir very little till Rutting time, 
unlets they are diſturbed; nay, 
there are ſome ſo cunning, 
that they will have two ſeveral 
Layers to habour in, a good di- 
ſtagce one from the other, and 
will tor their ſecurity frequently 
change from the one to the other, 
taking the benefit of the Wind, 
neither do they in theſe Months 
go to the ſoil becauſe of the moi- 
ture of the Spring, and the Dew 
that continually overſpreads the 
Graſs: In une, July, and Auguſt 
they are in the Pride of Greaſe, 
and do reſort to Spring-Coppices 
and Corn Fields, only they ſel- 
dom go where Rye or Burley 


grows: And laftly in the two 


ſucceeding Month they Icave 
their Thickets and go to Rut, 
during which Seaſon, they have 


no certain place either tor food 


cr harbour. 


Now as t the Hunſmans g 
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ing to draw in the Springs, let 
kim not come too carly into the 
Springs, or Hewts, where he 
thinks the Hart feeds, and is at 
relief, for they uſually go to their 
Layers in the Springs, and if they 
be old or craſty Deer, they will 
return to the border of the Cop- 
pice, and there liſten whether 
they can hear any danger ap- 
proaching, and if they chance 
once to ventthe Huntſman or the 
hounds, they will preſently di- 
ſlodge, at what time the Huntſman 
ſhould be at the outſides of the 
Springs or Thickets, and if he 
and his Tract, and if the ſame is 
new, which he may know by the 
Deus being beaten off, freſh fot] 
or ground broken or printed, 
and that rhe hounds does ſtick 
well upon it, let him hold him 


ſhort, for he ſhall better draw 
ſo, than if he were let at length 
of the Syam, and thus let him 


3 
; 
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theſe 3 when the harbourer h, 
taught his hound to draw Wir 
always round the outſide of 5 
Covert, as ſoon as his hguny 
Challenges, which may be known 
by his eager Gouriſhing and 
ſtraining his Lyam, he is then th 
ſeck for his ſlot, and if he fin. 
the Heel thick the Toe ſpreadin: 
broad, it argues an old Deer, eſp, 
cially if it js fringed ; bur un 
failure of a ſure Judgment horel;, 
let him draw into Covert, 1 1; 


trys as allo his cropping of ©; 
Tenders as he goes forward; .. 
he may alſo obſerve his flouri(]:. 
ings, which are in proportion 
the Beaſt ; neither ſhould he 1; 
glect his fraing-Poſt, the dc; 
eer fraying higheſt againſt the 
biggeſt Trees ; and that found 
vou may conclude his harbour 1; 
not far off, therctore draw with 


more circumipettion,checking the 


we OE —— 2 


draw till he comes to the Covert, | Draught hound to ſecure Him 
if poſſibly, taking notice by the | from ſpending when he comes 0 
way of the Slot, foils, Entries and] near as to have the Deer int! 
the like, till he hath harboured : Wind, and then by his cagernct! 
him; this done, let him plaſh | having diſcovered, that you draw 


down {mall Twygs, ſome above him and retireing a 


I, rl Ix. * 
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and ſome below, and then whilſt | with the hound i vou find him 


the hound is hot, beat the out- 
fides, and make his Ring-Walks 
twice or thrice about the Wood, 
one while by great and open ways, 
that he may help himſelf by the 


Eye, another time through the 


Thicket and Covert, kſt rhe 
hound ſhould overſhoot it, ha- 


vert than high. ways; but if he 


doubte the Hart is gone our of the 


Ring- Valks, or fears he has drawn | 


amis, then let him go the Marks 
v. hich he plaſhed, and draw Coun- 
ter, till he may take up the tew- 
Met. | 
Again, As to divedtions for har- 
bring „ Stag ot lat, they are 


not diſturbed, make a ſecond 
round a little within the other 
| which will not only ſecurc you tha! 
he is inhis harbour, but alſo his 
continuance there, tor he will no: 
without force, paſs the taint your 
hound hath left in the ſurround- 


ing of him; fo thit having bro- 
ving ſtill better ſcent in the Co-] ken a bow for direfion, you may 


a 


at any time unharbour the 14d 
Hart. | 

For the finding of an Ht! 
Hizh Words, Two things mull 


the Forreſt and the Scafon ; tor 1! 
it be very hot wearher, Gnats, 
Horſe-flyes and the like , drive 


theſe Ecaſts our of the high W 0065, 


paſſes, obſervinz the ſize of Fn. 7 


regarded, that is, the Thickets 0) 


av, 


ti 


y — — 
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und they diſperſe themſelves into 
(mall Groves and Thickets near 
places HE Bed Feediiig; and ac- 


cording to the Covcrts, 
To {11 thc Forteſt; 10 the Huntſ— 


man muſt make his inquirey ac- 


-ravgly.; tor fomerimes the 
1-4rt- lies in the Tutts of white 
ern, metimes under little 
Tri es, ſonietimes under great 


ones in the high Woods, and 


ow 414 rhen 1 155 dkirts of the 

| borriſt: v.der the ſhelter of lit- 
„ tic Groves [nd Conſe Ss; Accord- 
i to mich the Huntſman muſt 


| '© 


wortion his Ring-v AKs 


* 
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in Heart, and caſting off the 
Heunds, when the Relays are 
well ſet and placed, let che Huntl- 
nan with his Pole walk before the 
1cl of Hounds, and bein come 
. let him take no- 
FO of the Slot and ſuch other 
mirks \ hcl may. - be” obſerved 
tom the view ol the Dee r, that 
(5 he may know whether the 
Münds kun riot or not: Then 
che Hunttman caſt abroad a- 
hut che, Covert, to diſcover the 
Hart when he is unhatboured; 
he better to diſtinguiih him by 
eder or otherwile, - and caſt 
the Hounds, and all cry ine 
ich incouraging words, To him 
m, Thai be, that's be; but 
H UNC - Bl: 100 Hou id, ad * draw 
chance to  everſhoor, and Fi 
kong or counter, then muſt the 
3 draw him back and 
lay, Back, back, t, H, till he 
Bath Tor him right e „and 
h let him cheriſh him. And 
the Huntlman leave the Hear 
2v;civ, let him ſtill draw upon 
% 5.00, blowinz aud hallowiug 
| © tlie ounds are come in; and 
en he fect they arc in {nll cry, 
ind take it riglit, he may then 
unc, being under the Wind and : 


Which 


but for the nharvouring of | 
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Coaſt, to croſs the Hounds that 
are in Chaſe, to help them ar 
default it need require: But Jet 
not the Huntſman come cver 
nearer the Hounds 1n cry than 
fifty or threeſcore paces, eſpeci- 
ally at the firſt uncoupling, as at 
caſting off their Relays: For if a 
Heart make doublin?zs and wheel 
about, or croſs before the Hounds, 
as he ſeldom does, if then you 
come too haſtily, you will then 
{pol the Slot or View, and fo rhe 
| Hounds, for want of ſcent, will 
be apt to over ſnoot the Chaſe z 
but it the Huntſman after an opp 
hunting, - perceives the Heat 
makes out end ways before chi 
Hounds, and they following in 
full Cry, raking 1t right, then he 
may come in nearer, "and hlow a 
Recheat ro the Hounds tor their 
incouragement, which will make 
the Heart many times to {eex out 
other Deer at Sayr, and rouſe 
them, on purpoſe to make the 
Hounds overſhoot him, and be- 
cauſe they ſhall neither ſcent nor 
vent him, he will gather up all 
his four feet under his Belly, and 
will blow or breath on ſome moiſt 
place of the Ground, in fuct: 
fort, that the Hounds have been 
, | obſerved to paſs by within a 
yard of ſuch an Heart, and ncvcr 
ee him: for which reafon tlic 
Huntſman fhould cheriſh at fuck. 
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enter into a Thiel bers that o, it 
the Hounds fall to change, they 
may return to thoſe blem ines, 
and put them to rights, untill 
they have found him again, 

But this is not the only way 
ö which the Heart has to bring the 
Hounds to change; for when be 
g 
k 


ſees himſelt cloſely perſued, and 
that he cannot ſnun them, he v 0 
break into one Thicket after an- 
otlier to find Deer, roufing and 
; herdin 


3 
4 


places where they fee the Heart 


-0 
— 
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herding with them, and contrives 


ſo to do ſofnerimes upwards of 
an hour before he leaves them, 
or breaks herd ; bur finding him- 
ſelf ſpent he will do it, and fall a 
doubling and croſfing in ſome 
hard high Way, that is much 
beaten, or elſe in ſome River or 
Brooks, wherein he will keep as 
long as his breath will permit him, 
if he be far before the Hounds, he 
will perhaps, gather his Legs as 
aforeſaid ; nay ſometimes he will 
cake foil, and to cover himſelf un- 
der the Water, that you fhull per- 
ceive nothing but his Noſe: Now, 


in this Caſe, che Huntſm̃an muſt 


have a ſpecial regard to his old 
Hounds, who will hunt leaſurly 
and tearfully, whereas the young 
ones overihoot the Game. 
Farther, if it happen that tlie 
Hounds are at a default, and hunt 
in ſeveral Companies, then it 
may be gueſſed that the Heart 
hath broken kerd trom the treſh 
Deer, and that the freſn Deer 
have ſeparated themſclves allo : 
At what time obſerve how the 
ſt inch Hounds make it, and mind 
the Slot, and where youſee any 
ot rhe old ones Challenge, cheriſh 
and encourage them, haſtning the 
reſt by crying, Hark to ſuch an 
Hound, calling him by his Name; 
and here tis to be obſerved, that 
whereas they cannot have there 
{o pertect a ſcent, either by rea- 
ſon of the Trafts jor Footing of 
divers forts of Beaſts, or by rea- 
Jon ot the Suns drying up the 
moiſture: ſo that the Duſt co- 
vereth rhe Slot; and whereas al- 


10, tue lubrilcy ot this Animal is 


ſuch, that he will make many 


croſſes and doubling in ſuch pla- 
ces, holding them long together 


to mabe the Hounds give over the 
Chatte: in uch a Cal: che firſt 
Care ol the -Aunlti.n;n is, to 


ſome liely Covert or Grove, 
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make good the head, and they 
draw round apace ; firſt down the 
Wind, tho' commonly the Deer 
goes uſually up che Wind; and i 
the way is too hard to Slot, be 
ſure to try far enough back, ang 
this expect Hounds will frequent. 
ly do of themſelves. 

And as the laſt refuge of the 
Heart that is forely hunted, is the 
Water. which, in this caſe, is 
termed the Soil ſwiming oftcn- 
eſt down the Stream, keepin: 
the middle, and fearing, leaſt by 
touching any bough by the Wa. 
terſide, he may give {cent unto 
the Hounds; beſure then, if your 
Hounds challenge but a Yard a. 
bove his going in, that he is gone 
up the River; for tho' he ſhould 
keep the very middle of the 
Stream, yet that, with the help 
of the Wind, will lodge part of 
the Stream, and Imboſt that come; 
from him on the Bank, it may be 
4 quarter of a mile lower, which 
has deceived many; and there- 
fore firſt try up the Stream, and 
where a Deer firſt breaks Sil. 
both Man and Hound will bet 
perceive it. 

But after all, a Huntſman may 
fail of Killing an Mart divers 
ways; as by over heat, beine 
overtaken with the Night, and tb 
like; but if any ſuch thing hap- 
pens, firſt they which follow the 
Hounds, N mark the plac: 
where they leit the Chaſe, and at 
break of day bring the Blocd- 
hound thereto, wich the Kenne! 
of Hounds after him; and it any 
Hound vents, who is known to 
be no lyer or babbler, he ſhall 
put his Hound to it, whooping 
twice, or blowing two Notes 
with his Horn, to call all his, 
Fellows about him; and if he finds 
where the Heart is gone into 


* 
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ien Ip, 2 muſt be drawn 

about, and the place beat croſs 

through; and it there he re- 

news his ſlot or view, he muſt 

a:{t confider, whether it be the 

right, or no; and it right, to let 

him blow his Horn; and let it 
not feem ſtrange tho you find five 
or fs Layers together; for a 
\antcd and ſpent Hart, trequent- 

% makes as many, becauſe he 
{nnot ſtand, but lye and feed. 

Now there are three ways to 

now when an Hart is ſpent ; 

. He will ran ſtiff, high, and 
lampering. 2. His mouth will be 

Mack and dry witffout any foam 

upon ir, his te ngue hanging out, 

but they will often clote their 

mourhs to dece ive the ſpectators 

„ His lot diſcovers hun, for he 

vill often cloſe his Claws toge- 

ther, as it he went at leaſure, and 

prelently open them wide agatn, 
making great glidings, and hit- 

ting his 


* 


dew-claps upon the 
pound, following the beaten paths 
withour doublings, and ſometimes 
going all along by a ditch fide, 
ſccking ſome gap, as not having; 
ſtreugth to leap it other ways; 
tho, it hath been often found, 
that dead-run-Deer, have taken 
very great leaps. „„ 

As to the killing an Hart at 
By, it's very dangerous, eſpe- 
cially at Rutting-time, tor then 
they are moſt fierce: But wherc- 
us there are two forts of Bays, 
one on the Water, and thc other 
en Land; if the Hart be in a 
deep Water where you cannot 


* 


up your Dogs, otherwiſe their 
long contiuance in the Watcr 
will endanger Surfeiting or Foun- 
dring; and ſo get a Boat, or 
Iwim to him with a Dagger, or 
elle with a Rope that has a nooſe, 
and throw it over his Horns, for 


— 


— 


 flirs che Skin, from the cutting e 
the chroat downwards, making 


it the water be ſo deep that the | 


HAR 
Hart ſwims, there is no danger 
in coming near him: But as to 
the Land- bdy, it the Hart be bur- 
niſhed, then che place muſt be 
conſidered. Where there 15 no 
Wood nor Cover, tis dangerous 


and hard to come in to him; 


bur it it be on an hedge- ide; or 
thicker, then, whilſt he is ſtaring 
on the Hounds, you may cone 
covertly behind lim among the 


| buſhes, and cut his throat; but 


it you mats your aim, and the 
Beaſt turn, make ſome tree your 
refuge: Or when the Hart is thus 
ar bay, couple up your Hounds, 
and when you fee the Hart turn 
head to fly, gallop roundly in to 
him, and kill him with yourSword; 

Laſtly, In reſpect to the cere- 
mony uted by Huntſmen, when 


they come in to the death of a_ 


Deer, the nrit thing they cry; is, 
Hare Haunch, that the Hounds 
may not break into the Decr 3 
and when they have ſecured him, 
they next cut his throat, blood- 
mg the youngeſt hounds there- 
with, that they way the better 
love a Deer, and lara to leap at 


his throat: then hivin: blown 


the Mort, and all the Company 


come in, the beſt perſon that 
hath not taken Say before, is 


to take up a Knife tlat the Keep- 
er or Huntſman 1s to lay crofs 


che belly of the Deer, ſome hold- 


ing by the forc-lezs, and Keepet 
or Huntſman drawing down the 
Pizz!e, the perſon that takes Say; 
is to draw the edge of the Knife 
leiſurely along the very middle of 
theBeliy,beginning near theBrisker, 
anddrawing a little upon it, enough 
in the length and depth to diſco- 
ver how Fat the Bcaſt 18; chen 
he that is to break him up firſt, 


of 


the Arber, that ſo the. @rdure 
Aa ay 


HAS : 


may break forth; and then he 
muſt paunch him, rewarding the 
Hounds cherewich: Next he muſt 
preſentche ſame Perſon that took 
the Say, wich a drawn Hanger, 
to cut off the Head 3 which being 
done, and the Hounds alſo re- 
warded therewith, the conclu- 
ding Coremony is; It a Buck, a 
double; bur it an Hart, a tichle 
Mert is Wlown by em; then a 
whole R-chour, in confort, by 
all that have Horns; and that fi- 
niſhed, immadidtely à general 
h whoop. 


HART-ROYAL is ſuch 


an one ſo named, as hath been 
tunred by the King or Queen, and 
ſcaped: with Lite. 

HART. ROT AL Proclaimed. 
By . this Name is a Hart called, 
tar, being hunted by the Ring, 
or Evan, flics ſo far from the 
F-reſii, or Chaſe, that it is un- 
Itzely he will ever return of his 
On accord, to the Place atore- 
Cid; and that thereupon Procla- 
mation is made, in all Towis and 
Villages thercabbuts, That none 
tim, but that 

may tifely return, it he lift; 
HAS F. I., I. a. Nur Sylveftt is; 
or Gorylus,. is belt raisd from the 
Nuts, Iored like Mait, in a pret- 
ry deep Furro, toward the end 
of Fb; treat them as vou 
do the Walnut. Light Ground 
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ing the Mold a fittle about thei, 
Ro.ts. Preſcrve the Nuts moif 
not mouldy, by laying them ir 
their own dry Leaves, or Sang 
till Fanuary. If you plant they, 
take them whence they thrive 
well, the Shocts being of the 
Scantlings of ſmall Wands and 
Switches, or ſomewhat bigger 

and fuch as have drawn diverſe 
hairy Twigs, which are by ng 
means to be disbranch'd, no moe 
chan their Roots, unleſs by a jy; 
ring and difcreet Hand. Thy: 
your Coppice being planted about 
Autumn, may be cut within three 
or four Inches of the Ground the 
Spring following, which the neu 
Cyon will ſuddenly repair in 
Cluſters aud Tufts of fair Poles, 
of twenty, and ſometimes thirty 
Foot long: But tis better to ſpare 
them till ewo or three Years, when 
they have taken ſtrong hold, and 
may be cut cloſe to the Earth, the 
feeble ones eſpecially. Thus are 
Filberts likcwiſe to be treated, 
and both of em improv'd by 
tranſplanting, but chictly by ęraft- 
ing. They affect cold, barren, 


what m2ift, dankiſh, and moſſie. 


pices, may, after twelve Tears, 


| 


„ ä | orks, Angling-rods, Faggots, 
for Plcaſure, plant them in Fol- Cudgels, Coals, and Springes to 
0 curch Birds. It makes one of the | 
beſt Coals, and was once uſed fo? 
Sun powder, till Alder was Hund 


dry and ſandy Grounds and 
Mountains, but better it ſome- 4 


Such as are maintain'd for C p- 


be feld the firſt time; the next, 
at ſeven' ot eight. Plant them 
from October to Fanuary, and keep 
them carefully weeded, till they 3 
take faft hold: There is not a 
more prafitable Wood for Cop- 
pices, therefore good Husbands 
thould fore chem with it. They 
are of uſe for Poles, Spars, Hoops, 


more ne NV Wood purifies Wine 
ſooner 


H AW 


oner than the Chips of Haſcl:: HA W is ſometimes uſed foi 
ir ſerves alſo tor Withs and | a Cloſe of Land, lying near the 
Pands, The Coals are usd by Rouſe, and inclofed for that uſe; 


| painters, to draw with, like thoſe 
of Sallow. It makes Hurdles al- 
J for Sheep-folds. i 
a Compendious Expedient for 
thickening of Coppices, 15, by 
aying a Sampler, or Pole, of an 
4aſel, Aſh, Poplar, Cc. of twen— 
y or thirty Foot in length, the 
dead a little lopp'd into the 
Ground, giving it a chop, near 
the Foot, to make it ſuccumb: 
This faſten d to the Earth with a 
Wok or two, and cover'd with 
ſome freſh Mold, at a competent 


depch, will produce a world of 


Suckers, and thicken a Coppice 
{pce lily. Evelyn'd Fire{t-Trees. 
HAT CH, is a Veſſel, or Place 
to lay Grain, or the like ching in. 
ts alſo a Trap, made hollow, 
ſor the taking of Wealels, or 
the like Vermine, alive. 

HATCH EL. There are ſe- 
veral ſorts, one finer than the 
ocher; they be high, long, iron 
pins, ſet orderly in a Board, with 
hich Hemp and Flax is combed 
into fine Hairs: And Huchelling 
fonines. to come with cheſe Pins 
to make it finer. 

HAT CH ES, or Hicches, 
we certain Dams or Mounds, made 
of Rubbiſh, Clay, or Earth, to 
prevent the Water iſſuing from 
tac Stream-Works, and Tin-waſh- 
ers, in Cornwal, from running in- 
to the freſh Rivers : And the Te- 
nants of Balzſtoke, and other 
Mannors, are bound to do cer- 
tain Days Works to the Hacches. 

HATTO CR is a Stock, 
containing twelve Sheaves of 
Corn z tho' others make it only 
to be three Sheaves laid toge- 
. 

HAVE R is a Name uſed in 
foe Places for Ofts. 


1” -."A4 2ſt 


but, in che North, it ſignifies 3 
green Plat in a Valley. 

HAW is a Griſtle growing 
between the nether Eye-lid and 
the Eye of a Horſe, and will put 
it quite out, it not timely taken 
away. It comes to him by the 
groſs, rough, and fleematick Hu- 
mours which fall from the Head; 
and knitteth together, which in 
the end grows to this Infirmity; 
the Signs whereof are, che wa- 
tering of the Eye, and the un- 
willing opening of the nether 
Lid: Evcry Smith can cut it our, 
But ordinarily, vou muſt hold the 
affected Beaſt taſt by the Head, 
and with a firong double-thread; 
pur therewith a Necdle: in the 
midſt ol the upper Eyc-lid, and 
tye it unto his Horn; then take 
the Needle again, with a long 
Thread, and put it through che 
griſtle of the Haw, with a ſharp 
Knife cut the Skin finely round, 
and fo pluck out the Hay; then 
lay about his Fye, take out the 
Blood; then wath it with Ecer, 
or Ale, and caft in a good deal 
of Salt, and wath ir then again, 
| ftroakins it down wich your 
Hand, and ſo let him go.— To 
cure a Sheep of ir, drop into the 


Crowfoot. | 5 

HAW R'S-LI CE. The Head, 
the Ply of the Wings, and che 
Brain of thuie Birds, are molt 
infected with this Vermine, which 


in the Winter Seaſon are Filled 


chus: Take two drams of Pep- 
per, beaten to powder, aud min- 
le je with warm Water; with 


_ 


which waſh the places mfeſted; 


| then ſet che Hawk bn 2 pearch, 
with her back and train again 
| che Sun, and hold in your Han 


4.54 


Eye the Juice of Camomil, or 
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may break forth, and then he 
mult paunch him, rewarding rhe 
Hounds cherewichi: Next he muſt 
preſentthe fame Perſon that took 
the Say, wich a drawn Hanger, 
to cut off che Head; which being 
done, and the Hounds alſo re- 
warded chercwith, the conclu- 
ding Ceremony is; It a Buck, a 
double; bur it an Hart, a treble 
Mart is town by em, then a 
whole R-chour, in conſcrr, by 
all chat have Horns; and that fi- 
niſned,  ram-utately à general 
Who whoop. 
HART-ROYAL 1s ſuch 
an one fo named, as hath becn 
hunted by the Ring or Queen, and 
{caped with Lite. 
HART-ROY AL Proclaimed. 
By this Name is a Hart called, 
that, being hunced by the Bing, 
or ' Quan, flies fo tar from the 
Foreſt; or Chaſe, that it is un- 
Iiizely. he will ever return of his 
on accord; to the Place atcre- 
fluid; and that chereupon Procia- 
istion is made, in all Towns arc 
Villages thercabguts, That none 
hall kill, or ofſend him, but that 
he mav izivly retorn, it he liſt. 
HA S. E. I., lat. Nux Syſveſtris, 
Gr Corvlus, is beſt tais'd from the 
ow d-like Miit,. in a pret- 
ty deep Furroy,. toward the end 
ot Feb *;y ; treat them. as you 
Lieht Ground 
ately town-and 
ur in caſe the 
blow mit carlier: 


a ' 1241 
Huy de Immeg 
* . 


Mold be Clay, 1 : | take fiſt hold: There is not a9 
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ing the Mold a fittle abour they 
Ro.ts. Preſerve the Nuts moiſ 
not mouldy, by laying them in 
their own dry Leaves, or Sang 
till January. If you plant lem, 
rake them whence they thrizg 
well, the Shoors being of the 
Scantlings of ſmall Wands and 
Switches, or ſomewhat bigger 
and ſuch as hare drawn diverſe 
hairy Twigs, which are by ng 
means to be disbranch'd, no more 
chan their Roots, unleſs by a ſpa-.} 
ring and difcreet Hand. Thus 
your Coppice being planted about 
Autumn, may be cut within three! 
or four inches of the Ground the 
Spring following, which the new 
Cyon will ſuddenly repair in 
Cluſters and Tufts of fair Poles, 
of twenty, and ſometimes thirty 


they have taken ſtrong hold, and 


and both of 'em improv'd by 


dry and fandy Grounds and 


Mountains, but better if fomc- gi 
what moiſt, dankiſh, and moſſie. 
Such as are maintain'd for C:p- 3 


pices, may, after twelve Years, 
be fell'd the firſt time; the next, 
at feven* ot eight. Plant them 
from Otober to Fanuary, and keep 


orks, Angling-rods, 


Carch: Birds. 


Foot long: But tis better to ſpare 
them till ewo or three Years, when 


may be cut cloſe to the Earth, the 
fechle ones eſpecially. Thus are 
Filberts hkewife to be treated, 


tranſplanting, but chiefly by ęraft- 
ing. They affect cold, barren, 


them carefully weeded, till they ©? 


Faggots, 
Cudgels, Coals, and Springes to, 
cl It makes one of the 
t Coals, and was once uſed o? 
powder, till Alder was Hund 
more ne, N Wood purifies Wine, 

ſoonef 


oh 
. 
E. 
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bands. The Coals are us d by 
' painters, to draw with, like thoſe 
of Sallow. It makes Hurdlcs al- 
{> for Shecp-folds. | 

2 Compendious Expedient for 
thickening of Coppices, 15, by 
ying a Sampler, or Pole, of an 
- Yiſel, Aſh, Poplar, gc. of twen- 
ty or thirty Foot in length, the 
cad a little lopp'd into the 
Ground, giving it a chop, near 
he Foot, to make it ſuccumb: 
This faſten d to the Earth with a 
Hook or two, and cover'd with 


ſome freſh Mold, at a competent 


depch, will produce a world of 
Suckers, and thicken a Coppice 
| ſpcedlly. Evelyn's Firet-Trees.. 
HAT CH, is a Velle], or Place 
to lay Grain, or the like ching in. 
Its alſo a Trap, made hollow, 
for the taking of Wcealels, or 
the like Vermine, alive. 

HAT CHE L. There are ſe- 
veral ſorts, one finer than the 
dther ; they be high, long, iron 
pins, fer orderly in a Board, with 
which Hemp and Flax is combed 
into fine Hairs: And Hutchelling 
foniics to come with thele Pins 
to make it finer. 

HAT C HES, or Hicches, 
re certain Dams or Mounds, made 
of Rubbiſh, Clay, or Earth, to 
prevent the Water iſſuing from 
the Stream-Works, and Tin-watſh- 
ers, in Cornwal, from running in- 
tothe freſh Rivers : And the Le- 
nants of Balzſtoke, and other 
Mangnors, are bound to do cer- 
tin Days Works to the Hacches. 

HATTO CR is a Stock, 
containing twelve Sheaves of 
Corn; tho' others make it only 
to be three Sheaves laid toge- 
ther. 55 1 

HAVE R 1s a Name vſed in 

home Places for Orts. 


— 


n 
oner than the Chips of Haſcl:: H A W is ſometimes uſed fo. 
it ſerves alſo for Wichs and a Cloſe of Land, lying near the 


Houſe, and inclofed for that uſe; 
but, in the North, it ſignifies a 
green Plat in a Valley. 

HAW 1s a Griſtle growing 
between the neter Eye-lid and 
the Eye of a Horſe, and will put 
it quite out, it not timely taken 
away. It comes to him by the 
groſs, rough, and fleematick Hu- 
mours which fall from the Head; 
and knitteth together, which in 
the end grows to this Infirmity; 

the Signs whereot are, the wa- 
tering of the Eye, and tlie un- 


Eut ordinarily, you muſt hold the 


afkected Bcaft taft by the Head, 
and with a ſtrong double- thread, 


put thercwith a Necdle in the 
midſt ol the upper Eyc-lid, and 


tye it unto his Horn; then take 
the Needle again, with a long 
Thread, and put it through the 


griſtle of the Haw, with a ſharp 


Knife cut the Skin finely round, 
and ſo pluck out the Haw; then 
lay about his Fyc, take out the 
Blood; then wath ir with Ecer, 
or Ale, and caſt in 4 good deal 
of Salt, and waſh it then again, 


ſtroaking it down wich your 
Hand, and fo let him go.— To 
cure a Sheep of it, drop into the 


Crowfoot. 


Brain of th.ſe Birds, are moſt 
infected with this Vermine, which 
in che Winter Seaſon are Filled 
chus: Take two dranis of Pep- 
per, beaten to powder, atid min- 
ole je with warm Water; with 
which waſh the places mfeſtetl; 
| then ſet che Hawk dn a pearch; 


che Sun, and hold in your han: 


willing opening of the nether 
Lid: Every Smith can cut it out, 


Eye the Juice of Camotnil, or 


HAwk's-LIC E. The Head, 
the Ply of the Wings; and che 


with her back and train againſt 


H AW HAW 


a ſmall Stick, about a handfvl| Lure, and the Stiort-winged one, 


Jong, with a piece of ſoft Wax | to the Hand. 


ar the end thereof, and there-] They have all of them 
with, while the Hawk is a wearher- | Mafes, cr Taffels, who are n. 
ing her ſelf, take away thoſe Ver- thing ncar ſo large, ſtrons, ind 
mnc crawling upon the Feathers: | fir for Service; yer there arc 
Some Sraves-acre might alſo] fome of them of very ggod cy. 
very well he added to the Popper | rage, and ſerviceable, aud ſome— 
and Water. 2. Another fate and times ſurpaſs the Females, 0 
cate way to deſtroy theſe Lice, | the ſeveral Names and Species of 
Tr mail the Hawk in a piece theſe Hawks, there is an Accdunt 
ef Cotton, if not in ſome Wool. under their proper Heads; with 
en Cloth, and between the Head, many other Particulars, relatin 
u. the Hood put a little Wocl, | ro the Management of them 
or Cotton; then take a pipe cf | Bur ſome things may more apt! 
Tt bacco, and putting the ſmall | come under the preſent Head, a: 
end in at the rream, blow the being more General; and Firſt. 
tiroak ; ard what Lice cfcape How to mike a Hawk bold and ven. 
killing, will creep into The | tarons. 


. a 
heir 


Cloth. 1. To make her hardy, you | 


HAWK of the Firſt Coat, By | muſt permit her to plume a Pul- 
this is meant a Hawk in the fourth | let, or large Chicken, in a place 
Year ut his Age. where there is not much Lohr; 

HA W E-Kveps-ber-Mart. This her Hood in a readineſs, you 
i= Term in Falconry, when ſhe |muft have either of the aforeſaid 
Waits at the place where ſhe alive in your Hand: then kneel- 
lavs in Vartridge, cr the like, ing on the Ground, luring and 
$1 i ihe be rehcvcd. crying aloud to her, make her 
_HAWKS. Such as have |plume the Puller a little; then 
written of theſe Birds, have di- drawing the Strings with your 
v1 cd the teveral torts of them, | Tecth, hood her ſoftly, ſuffering 
after a various manner; fome aſ- her ro pluck it with her Beak 
ii ning ren ſorts, others eight orf three or four times more; then 
n oc, and others but ſeven. But throw out the Pullet on the 
they may be all comprehended | Ground, encouraging her to ſeize 
uhder thefe two general Heads, it; and when you perceive ſhe 
17. Jong winged and Short-winged breaks it, and rakes Blood, you 
Ilm; and the rather, for that [muſt lure and cry aloud to her, 


it the Long-winged oncs require | with all imaginable encourage- 


nach of the ſame reclaiming, | ment; then gently hood her, gi- 
Putning, feeding, and mewing, | ving her, luring, of the Wing or 
e one as the other: The like | Foot of the ſaid Puller. | 

do tha ſe who are Short-winged, 2. In order to make her know 


which differ much from the 0-|the Lure, when your Hawk has 


ther: The firſt, I mean, the |three or four times killed a Pullet, 
Lng-winged arc the Faulcor, or Cc. as aforeſaid, in ſame ſecret * 
Slight-Lacon, the Ger-Faulcon, place you muſt faſten a Pullet un- 
Tarn, Bawler, Merlin, and [der your Lure, and go apart, gi- 

Hobby; and ak of them are, ge- ving your Hawk unto another, 
3 Craily Tpeafoag, brought to the who mul draw looſe the Strings 


08 
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HAW 


of her Hood in readineſs; and 
heinz gone a little way, take Halt 
the lenyrh of rhe String, and caſt 
t about yu.lr Head, Turing at the 
ſane time With your Voice ; then 
let the Ha k be unhooded, as 


Wu are throwing your Lure, 4 


liccle' way from you, not ccatins 
ſurit: 3 al: rhe while ; Now it ſhe 
ſtoop to the Lure, and ſc1zes, 
[hen ſuffer her to plume the Pul- 
let, ſtill coying and luring with 
vour Voice, and ler her teed on 
the Pallet upon the Lure; after 
which, take her on your Fiſt, 
with her Meat, and then hood 
cr, and ler her tire; and fo ihe 
mar be taught, by degrees, to 
come to 4 very great diſtance, 


3. To make a Hawk flying, 


When you find ſhe comes and 
ſtoops to the Lure roundly, with 
Cur any fear, or coyneſs, put on 
1 pair of Luring- Bells, and they 
muſt be ſo much the greater, 
by how much the Hawk is giddy- 
headed, and apt to rake cut at 
Check: That done, and the iharp 
let, go, in a fair Morning, into 


5 


3 A 
eme large Field, GCN Hori back, 


nch muſt be very little incum- 


ed with Woods, or Trees; and 
wing your Hawk on your iſt, 
ic up into the Wind; and ha- 
uns looſen'd her Hood, Whittle 
{ ttly to provoke her to fly; 


when YOu may obſerve ſhe will 


1.1119 bare, or ar leaſt to flap 
th her Flags and Sails, and to 
Pile her felt on your Fift; then 
latter her until ſhe rcuze, or 
TmUwvr, and then unhood her, and 
et her fly with her Head into the 
Wind, whereby ſhe will be ber- 


er able to ger up on the wing, 


ind then ſhe will naturally climb 
upwards, flying in a circle; and 
ſhe having made three or four 
turns, cry and lure with your 
Voice, caſting the Lure about 


— 


| 


— 


\ 
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HAW 


your Head, to which you muſt 
frit rye a Puller; and it the comes 
in, and near you, then caſt our 
the Lure into the Wind, and 1: 
inc ſtoop to it, reward as be- 
tore; and if ſhe lighics on the 


Ground, and will not ſtir, which 


is called Hawk-tlying, vou malt 
fright her up with a Wand, or 


hold a Duck by one of the Wings, 
and lurc it with your Voice, co 


make her turn her Head; and 
when {he is at a reaſonable pitch, 


caſt the Duck up juſt under her, 


that ſhe may perceive; and ob- 


ferve, that 'tis not convenient, 


the firſt and ſecond time, to the w 
your Hawk great or large Fo, 
for they often flip from her into 
tie Wind; but when it happens 
that the Hawk 0 rake out with a 
Fowl, that ſhe cannot recover it, 
but gives it over, aud Comes in 


again, then caſt out a ſecled 


Duck, and «© ſhe ſtoop and truſs 
it, crofs the Wings, and permit 
ner to take her pleaſure, reward- 
ing her alſo with the Heart, 
Brains, Tongue, and Liver; but 


for want ot a quick Duck, take 


her down with the dry Lure, and 
{cr her plume a Pullet, and feed 
her upon it, and chis will ceach 
your Hawk to give over a Fowl 
that rakes our, and upon the 
Lure of the Faulconer to make 
back again tothe River, and know. 
the better to hold in the Head. 

4. Now to make your Hawk, 


Soar-Faulcon, or Haggard, kill 


her Game at the very firſt; if 
ſhe be well lured, flies a good 
gate, and ſtoops well, then caſt 


off a well-quarried Hawk, and 


let her ſtoop a Fowl on a Eroo :, 
or Plaſh, and watch her till ihe 
pur it to the plunge; then tate 


down your Make-hawk, reward 
her, hood her, and ſet her; the 


take your Hawk, membred, 411 
A 3 gin, 
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going a little up the Wind, un her Head, and not to ming 


looſe her Hood, and joitly whi- Check, take a piece of a leaf, 


flie her off your Fiſt, till the has 
rouzed or me vted; then let her 
fiy with her Bead into che Wind, 
and ler the Company be ready 
againſt the is in a god gate, and 
to ſhew Water, and to lay out 


the Fowl : Being at ag od pitch, 


and covering tne Fowl, let all 
the Company make in at once to 
the Brook, upon the Fowl, to 
land her. It the Hawk ſtrikes, 


ſtoops, or truſſes the Game, help | 


her; it ſhe kill not at firſt ſtoop- 
ing, give her reſpite to recover 
her Gate; and when ſhe has gor 
it, and her Head in, then lay out 


the Fowl, as aboveſaid, until you 


land it; help and reward her. 
5. Since you cannot avoid, 

many times, hawking in ſuch a 

Place where there ate Wocds and 


Trees; in ſuch a caſe, have two 


or three live Trains, given to as 


many Men, and placed conveni- 


ently for ule; and when the Hawk 
{toops, and endeavours to go to 
ſtaud, let him that is next caſt 
out his Train Duck ſceled, and if 
the kills her, reward her. 

6, When a Hawk proves for- 
vad. coy, thro pride of Greate, 
ſhe muſt not be rewarded, ho 
ſhe Kill, but give her jeave to 
plume a lictle ; and then rake a 
Sheep's-Hearr cold, or à Pullet's 
Egg, and while ſhe is buiie in 


+ 


pluming, let one of them be con- 


veyed inta the Body of che Foiv!, 


thar it may favour chereof; and 


when ſhe hath eiten che Brains, 


Heart, and Tongue of the Fowl, 


then take out your Incloſure, and 
f 


60 


call the Hawk with it to your 
—_ | \ of E ' * 7 7 

Fiſt, and feed ber cherewirh, af- 
terwards sive her forme Feirhers 


ot the Neck of the h, to make 


her ſcour and caſt. 


7. To make an Bawk hold in 


and faſten it to your Lure ſtring, 
the other end to the Wing of 3 
Pigcon, which you may put in 
and pull our of your Hawking. 
Bag, at your Conveniency; and 
when you find your Hawk apt to 
; $9 Ont, ſhew your Pige n; tho 
this thould not be uſed otten. 

8. As for the continuing and 
keeping a Hawk in her high tly- 
ing, you ought not to engage her 
in more Flights than one in 4 
f Morning; and it ſhe be well mad, 

for the River, fly her not bone 
twice in one Morning; yet feed 
her up, tho' ſhe kill not: Vea, 
when a high-flying Hawk, being 
whiſtled to, gathers upward to 
a great gate, {he muſt be either 
continued therein, never flying 
her but upon broad Water: and 
open Rivers; and when the is ar 
the highcſt, take her down wirt! 
your Lure, where, when ſhe 1125 
plumed and broken the ron a 
little, feed her up, and this wil 
make her keep up her high-i!!ght; 
but this ſhould be obſcrved, 1» 
make ſuch High-flyers inwards, i! 
being a commendabſe Quality !! 
thera, to make in and turu hes 
at the ſecond or third toſs oft: 
Lure, and when ſhe p/ arch dens 
upon it, as if ſhe had killed: And 
whezeas ſome naturally higher) 
ing Hawls will belong before the) 
be made upwards, ſtiſl thing and 
plavios the fluges, and when the) 
ſhould pot vp to cover the row! 
will Gon ſioop before the Fo! 
be put out; to remedy £15, caft 
her out a dead Fowl for a dead 
Quarry, and hood her up 1tant 
ly, without reward, to d1{COurige 
her from practiſing the hke agatit 5 
and half an Hour airer call her 
to the Lure, and 1ced her: Ee. 


E 


—— 


ſides which, the Faulcener ſhould 
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HAY 


carcfully conſult che Nature and 


pifpoſirion of his Hawks, and 
obſerve which fly high, when in 
good plighr ; and which beſt, 
J : dc "0 
when kept low; which when 
marpeſt ſet, and which, on the 
contrary, in a medium between 
boch; which early, at Sun-rifing; 
which when the Sun is but her 
Hours high 3 winch fooner, and 
which later in the Evening; and 
therefore all of them muſt be 
flown accordingly, Sce Hding 


* 


Hand, Eulemer, Se. 


HAW M, or HAW, is the 


Sralks of Beans, Peaſe, or the 
like. | 1 
HAWTHORN EVE R- 
GREEN, riſes up to fix foot 
hi.-h, and more, it fuftered to 
grow at large, full of Branches, 
pt about the edges, and long 
ſharrs Thorns : The tlowers arc 
Ciral- Coloured, ant 
greateſt part of the Winter. The 
Plant is encrealeck by Suckers, 
Lavers, or by jowing the 
Which will lie in the Ground a 
whole Year betore thev come up; 
and this fame Tree, with others, 
ſerves co mate an Ever- green 
Hedge. 

HAY, implies an Incloſure, 
anciently fenced with Rails ; as 
in Canb-Fret there were feven 
ſich, aud one in moſt Parks. 


-7:Y 


ct, and ſometimes tor a Hedge, 
iedged-Ground, 

HAYS. Theſe are Nets for 
the taking of Rabits, Hares, Cc. 
aud are common to be bought ar 
ity Shop that felis Nets; and 
ey may be had longer or ſnort- 
Ads you think fit; about fifteen 
„te nty fathom isa good lengch, 
ind tor depth, a fathom. As Ra- 
is do often ſtraggle abroad, a- 
our mid-day, for freſh Graſs; 
„here you perceive any ſtore to 


1 


1 . 
abide the: 


BELLS, 


| 


| 


which have double Evrs, 


HE A 

be gone forth to ſine remote 
Brakes or -Tinckers; pic wo 
or three. ot theſe Favs about 
their Burrows, and lie dloſethete; 
bur in cale you hive not Nets 
enough to encloſe all their Bur- 
rows, ſome may be ſtopped with 
Stones, Buſhes, or the like Then 
go with the Coney-Dag, to hunt 
up and down at a gocd diſtance, 
and, drawing on by degrees, the 
Man that is with you, which lies 
clote by the Hay, may take thein 
as they bolt into it. 

HAY WARD, ſignifies one 
that keeps the common Herd ot 
che Town; and the Reaſon may 
be, is, becauſe one part ot his 
Oe is to look that they neither 


break nor crop the Hedges of in- 
he is a 1wern 


cloſed Grounds. 
Acer in the Lords Curt. 
HAZLE-NUTS. See F- 


* * 
1 . 
Der. 


HE AD-A CH, ſubject to 
moſt Animals, but more particu- 
larly in Horſes: It comes either 
trom ſome inward Cauſe, as ot 
ſome cholerick Humour bred in 
the Panicles of the Brain; or ot 
tome oucward Cauſe, as ct fome 
extream Heart or Cold, or of fomc 
ſudden Blow, or noiſom Savour : 


The Signs whereof, are, the Horſe 


will hang down his Head and Ears, 
his Eyes will be dim, ſwoln, and 
watcriſh, and he will forſake his 
Meat. | | 

HEAD-LAND is that which ts 
plowed overchwart, ar the ends 
ot the other Lands. 

HEAD OF FLAX, A Term 


uſed amongſt Houtwites, and fig. 


nifies twelve Sticks of Flaz ricd 
up to make a bunch. 

HEADS. All Heads in Deer, 
or che 
Antliers, Royals, and Creches 
turned downwards, COntrary to G- 
ther Heads, are only called Hens. 
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HEADS of ſo many Croches. 
All Heads o Deer, which bear 
not above three or four, the 
Croches being placed aloft, all of 
one height, in the form of a 
cluſter of Nuts, go by this Name. 
HE AM, in Beaſts is the fame 
ching as che Aſter-birth in Wo- 


men; and the chings which are 


good to expel it, are, Thyme, 
Winter- ſuccory, and Pennyroyal, 
boiled in White-wine, and given 
inwardly: So does common Hoar- 
hound, boiled in the ſame Wine; 
as Ditrany, put up in Peſlory, 


drives forth the dead Foal, it 


expels the S2cundine. Angelica 


does the ſime, fo does Partlev-. 


ſeed, Ale:.anders, Hops, Fennel, 
Savin, and Bay-berries, the pow- 
der of the inſide of the wrinkled 
Skin ot the Gizzard of a Hen 
chat lays, dricd, and given in 
White- wine. 

H E AR NS. Tliey are Birds 
ſhould be nc uriſh'd for two Rea- 
ſons, either tor Princes Sport, to 
make Train tar the entering their 
Hawks, or elſe to ſerve on the 
Table at great Feafts, The way 
to bring them up with the leaft 
Charge, is, to tale them our of 
their Netts betore they can fly, 
and put them into a large hizit 
Birn, where there is many high 
and craſs Beams tor then: to pearch 
on; then to have on the Floor 


ſeveral fquare Boards, with Rinzs 
on them, and between every 


Board, which thould be two vards 


ſquare, place round fhllow Tubs 


full of Water; then to the Boards 
rye great gobbers of Dogs Fl, 
cut from the B nes, according 


to the Number that are fed; and 


be ture to keep the Houſe ſweet, 
and ſhitt rhe W. ter citen;, only 


the Houſe muit be made fo, that 
it my rain in now and then 
wherein theticarus will take much 


HE C 


A But it they are ied for 
the Diſh, then give the Livers 
and the Intrails ot Beaſts, cut in 
great gobbets, and the like: And 
this manner of tecding will fecq 
alſo either Gull, Puct, or Bittern! 
but the laſt is ever belt to be ted 
by the hand, becauſe, when c 
have fed him, you muſt rye | 


Beak together, or he will caſt us 
Iis Mear again. | 
HE ARS E. Thus they call 
a Hind in the ſecond year e he, 
Ape, and ſometimes Bricks; ; 5;- 
ſter ; bur the third year an Hind. 
HE AT, or Ht Seaſon, pro- 
ceeds from the Sun, and want gt 
Rain to cool the Earth and Air, 
| which are naturally hot. Hear 
thickens and harden ail moi 
Bodies. 
HE CR, is 4 Rack; and 2 
Sulmon-Heckh 1s a Grate to tak 
them in. | 
HECKLING OF HEMP. When 
Hemp has been twice fwingled, 
dried and bearen, it muſt be 
brought to the Heckle, which 15 
anluſtrument ſo common 'y known, 
as to need no deſcription ; and 
the firſt Heckle ſhall be courtc, 
open, and wide-toorhed, becaulc 
tis rhe firſt breaker or divider ot 


the lame, and che Layer of the 


Strikes even and fſtreizhir; and che 
Hords which come from this 
heckling, ſhall be mixed with 
thoſe that come from the latter 
ſwinging; it will make che Cl! 
much becter: Then you fthal! 
heckle it a ſecond time through 
4 good ſtreizht Heckle, made pur- 
potely tur Hemp; and be ſure co 
break it very well, and fave both 


the Hords by themſelyes, bd we 


Strikes by themſelves, u tal 
Places, But there are fome uh 
uſe only one heckling, eſtecming 


„that {uficient,——- Now to make 


an excellent piece o Heqmpon— 
1 > 44 93 | - LS Cloth, 


1115. 
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HEL 


Cloch, that ſnall equal a pos of | 
very pure Linren, after You 2 
beuten it ſurhciently, and hecklec 
once over, you {hall then row! 
© up again dry it, and, as oe. 
tore, beat it ava as much as 
-JNVCNLENT. 5, then heckle it 
chrough a fine flixen Heckle, and 
the Tow which falls from the 
reckle will make a principal 
1:mping, but the Tear it felt a 
Cloth as pure as fine Houlwitcs 
Linnen, which laſts a wonderful 
whale. 5 
HEDGE-SPARROW. This is 
1 very pretty Sang-Eird, finging 
early in the Spring, tho little ta- 
hen notice of: He has great and 
plcaſing Varierics; old or young 
Decome tame preſently, it they 
he taken the latter end of Fanu- 
„%, or beginning or Fbruug; 
and they will feed upon Wood- 
Larks Near, or any thing elſe 
vou will give them: They build 
ticir Neſts in a W hite-thorn, or 
private Hedge, and inake ic of 
deid Graſs and fine Nis, and 
Leaves, with a little Wool. She 
ls an E29 much different from 
ether Birds, being a very fine 
Blue Colour, and de hach com- 
monly five Egss, ant brings up 
her young ones with all forts of 
od ſhe can get. This is a very 
remarkable Bird, aud will take 
any Bird's Song, almoſt, it taken 


young out of the Neſt, and per- 


haps might be taught to whittle ; 


and ſpcak. 

HE E LE R, or Blory-17ee!- 
Cick, is ſuch a Fightins- Cock as 
ſtrixes or wounds much with his 
Spurs; and Cock-Maſters know 
fluch a Cock, while it is a Chick- 
en, by the ſtriking of his two 
Heels together in his Song, 


= 


HELLEBORE. There are 
two forts, the Elack and the 
White, the Roos of the firſt 


HEM 


being compoled of divers long 
brown Striuge, running deep en 
the Ground, trom whole big end 
[prinz up many green Leaves, 


nicked about the edges, and flaw- 


ers in Winter like ſingle white 
Roles, but turning to 2 bluſh Co- 
lour, with a pale ycllow Thrum, 
and green Head in the micdle. 
The White comes up with a 
great round Head, of a whitiſh 
Green, opening into inany beau- 
tiful, green, large Leaves, plaited 
throughout, from whence riſes a 
Stalk, with ſmall Leaves to the 
middle, where *as divided into 
many Branches, bearing Star- like, 
yellowiſh, green Flowers; the 
Root much like the other's: But 
that white one, which comes up 
with a dark red Flower, differs 
trum the laſt, as being carlier by 
a Month than it, having larger 
Leaves, and a lefs Flower, The 
Roots of both theſe, which flow- 
cr in June, as well as the Black 
that flowers at Chriſtmas, are 
hardy, abide long vnremoved, 
and cherefore ſhould ar firſt be 
ſer in good Ground. 


Straw unbruifed by Thraſhing, or 
otherwiſe, and bound into Bun- 
dics for Thatctiing, See Thatch- 


ing. 
HE LPS for-'a-Horſe, See 
Correct ins, &c. 
HE MP, or Hax. This is an 
highly uſctul Vegctable, purcha- 
ſed by us at a dear rate from 
Strangers, when ir might as well 
be propagated, much m re than 


eſtimable Benefit of the Nation. 
It delights in warm and ſandy, or 


rich, and of a deep Soil; cold, 
claycy, wet, and mocriſh, bein 


23 


HELM, is Wheat or Rye- 


cis, among our ſelves, to the in- 
a little gravelly Land, fo it be 


not good tor it; and s 0: it felt 
| £02d 0 deſtroy Weed, on fany 
Land. 
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HEN 
Land. The beſt Sced is that which 
is brighteſt, and will retain its 
Colour and Subſtance in rubbing 
Three Buſhels will fow an Acre; 
the righer rhe Land, the thicker 
it muſt be ſown; che poorer, the 
thinner. The Time of ſowing 
is from the beginning to the end 


) 


ot April, as rhe Spring falls out, 


. | 
earlier or later; and great care 


wt be taken to preferve it from 
Eirds, who will deſtroy many of 
the Sceds. About Lammus is the 
firſt Seaſon for gathering it, when 
a 202d part will be ripe; that is, 
that which bears no Sced, and is 
called the Fimble-Hemp, and the 
Stalk grows white: Care muſt be 
taken, leſt what is left be broken 
and ſpoilt, which mull be left to 
row till the Sced be rips, and 
that will be about Michaelis, or 
before; and tliis is uſually known 
by the Name cf Kaz!:-Hemp. 


Whea *ns gathered and bound up 


in Bundles, it muſt be ſlackt, or 
houſed, till the Seed be thraſhed 
out. The 

great Suecour to the Poor, it co- 
ming on after other Harveſts, and 
in bad, wet, and Wiuter-featons, 
a Fords continual Imployment to 


ſuch alſo. as are not c:pable of j largeſt, and moſt kind'y Chick 
better. The Seed of it is gad | Crs, 


far tcedins of Poultry, Bur for 


Hemp - Harveſt is a 


b 
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HEN 
largeſt being the beſt, every Pre, 
portion aniwering thoſe defer; 
bed in the Cock, only inſtead c; 
her Comb, the fhould have upen 
her crown, a high thick tut et 
Feathers. To have many ang 
ſtrong Claws is good, but to wy 
hinder Claws 15 better, for ther 
often break the Eggs, and (uh 
Hens ſometimes prove unnatural 
Neither is it good to chooſe + 
crowing one, tor they are ni. 
ther good Breeders, nor 549, 
Layers. But in the Chnice + 


Hens to fit, chooſe the elder, | 


they are conſtant, and will . 
out their Times; but if to ly, 
choote the youngeſt, for they gte 
luſty, and prone to the e 
engenacrinz : But tor neither pu: 
pole chooſe a fat Heu, tor tt 
you fer her, ſhe will forfike kv; 
Neſt; and co kecp hei co la, fe 


will lay her Eggs without Sh 


| beſides Which; ſhe vii gon 


llothful, and neither del ht in 
the one nor the other Act Go 
Nature. = 

Nw 2 Hen will be a god Sit. 
ter, from the ſecond Yoir of het 
laying to che fitth: The belt 
Time to ſet her, | 
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Watering, Pulling, Drying, Beating, | or ditcloſe ber Chickens 1! 


Swingling, Heckling, &c. of Heng, 
ice thoſe ſeveral Heads. | 
HEM P-HUERDS is the Conſe 
that is drawn out of dreſſed Hemp 
or Hax. | 
HEMUSE. By this Name 


2 Roe is called the third Year. 


HEN. A good Hen ſhould 


nat differ much from the Nature 
ot the Cock, which may be ſeen 


tor that purpotc, but ſhould be 
va ant, vigilant, and laborious, 
both tor her ſelf and her Chick- 
ens: In Shape, the biggeſt and 


- 
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| ſer Hens from 57.7 te 04h 


J 


ns 0 
Increaſe of the next Ne Moon, 
being in March; tor one toc 
of this Month's Chickens 15 vet, 
three OL any other. Pur 5 l may 


* ; 


and have good Chickers ; bos 


is 
8 - 7 5 _ Ner- 5 
ot che Moch, that ſhe may late 


Winter being a great Enemy. to 


their breeding. | 
one and twenty Days; anc where 


| ; „ 
as Geeſe, Ducks, Turkcys, Oe. 
fir thirty, it you let your kich. 


/ 12 0 y T5 
An Hen its Juit 


as you may do, upon aiy fee 


Eges, you muſt do it une ue, 
bCioic N 


* 


before y 


1 
„ 


teen ) 
tue Rule: But what Number ſo- 
ever ſhe be + 
In cdd one, for the Eggs Will lie 


HEN 


-£ which ſhe will cover nine 
and that is the moſt, in 


ſet on, let there be 


1nd in even pro- 


ound; cloſe, ! 
Aer, Farther, when 


ortion together. 
the Eggs are 
arſt, it is good to mark the up- 
er de of them, and then to 
wich the Hen, to ſee if ſhe bu- 


ſe her ſelf to turn them from 


one fide to the other, which if 
% do not, then when ſhe rifes 
{om the Egzs, to go feed or bath 
ber fell, vou mule ſupply that 
OFce, and gem your Hen of 
o much less value for the nſe of 
breeding. Be ſure that the Eggs 
on lar under her be found and 
new, Which may be known by 
cheir heavineſs, fullneſs, and 
dlearneis, if they be held be- 
the Sun and Eye- 
icht; and in the election or your 
de, do not chooſe ſucli às are 
nouftrous great, for they many 
times have two Yelks : And tho 
ic be che Opinion of ſome, that 
ſuck bring torth two Chickens, 
it's à NMiſtaxe; or if they do, 
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monſtrous. You muſt. by no 
means raiſe your Hen from her 


Neſt, tor it will make her utteriy irt 


ftirlake it; but you mult obſcrve 
when'the Hen rites from the Neſc 
of her felt, ro leave Meat and 
Water ready for her, leſt ſcray- 
ing too far to ſcek her Food, tic 
let her Eggs cool too niuch, which 
is very hurttul; and in her ab- 
ſence, you ſhall ſtir up the Straw 
of her Neſt, make it ſoft and 
handſome, and lay the E. gs in 
order, as ſhe left them; © per- 
fume hey Neſc with Brimſtone is 
200d, but with Roſemary much 
better, and great care muſt be 


ou ſer her upon her own, | 


aid under the Hen 


HEN 

had, that the Cock come nor to 
fir upon the Eggs; for he will 
endanger the breaking of them, 
and make her love her Neſt 
worſe. 

Now to ſet Hens in Winter- 
time, in Stoves, or Ovens, is or 
no uſe in England; and tho they 
may by that means bring forth, 
yet the Chickens will never be 
good, nor profitable; but like 
planting of Lemons and Pome- 
granate - Trees, the Fruits will 
come a great deal ſhort of the 
Charges. See Cock and Chickens, 

HEN-DUNG. This 1s not fo 
much eſteem'd as Pigeon- Dung, 
be if it be well mix'd with com- 
mon Earth, Sand, or the like, 
and be let to he ill at rot well 
together, it will be found to be 
a very rich Manure, and of va- 
lue, to anſwer a great part of 
the Poultry's Expence. 

HEN-HOUSE. It's a place for 
Poultry, which being not ro be 
bept in Hcalth or Satety abroad, 
muſt be houſed : It muſt be large 
and ſpacious, with a fomewhac 
luigh Roof, che Walls ſtrong, both 
to keep out Thieves and ver- 
mine; the Windows upon the 
iſing, ſtrongly lathed, and 
; cloſe Shuts inwards. round abour 


| 
1 
| 
| 


the intides of the Walls. Upon 
che Ground Ihould be built large 


Pets, ot three foot high, for 
Jecſe, Ducks, and large Fowl to 
tir n; and hear unto the Eve- 
nas ot the Houle, ſh ud be long 
Percnes, reachin from ove fide 
o rhe rHuſe to the other, where- 
on ſnoa'd fir Cocks, Hens, Ca- 
pons, Turkeys, each on ſeveral 
percnes, as they are diſpoſed 
at another fide of the Houſe, in 
that part which is darkeſt, over 
the Ground-pens, ſhould be fix- 
ed Hampers full of Straw, for 
| Neſts, where Hens ſhould lay 

ED their 
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HER 

their Eggs; bur when they fir to | 
bring forth Chickens, then let 

chem fir on the Ground, for o- 

therwiſe it is dangerous. Far- 

ther, let there be pins ſtruck in- 


to the Wall, ſo chat the Poultry 


may climb to their Perches with 
eaſe: Let the Floor by no means 
be paved, but made up of Earth 
ſmooth and eafte ; Let the ſmall- 


er Fowl have a Hole made at one 


end of the Houſe, to come in and 

out ar when they pleaſe, or 
elſe they will ſeek rooſt in other 
places; but for the greater Fowl, 
the Door may be opened Even- 
ing and Morning. In the whole, 
this Houſe ſhould be placed either 


near ſome Kitchen Brew-houſe, 


or elſe ſome Riln, where it may 
have Air of the Fire, and be per- 
fumed with Smoak;, which to 


Pullen is delighttul and whol- | 


fome. | 

HE PS is the Fruit ot the 

Black-thorn. 
HERFEORDSHIRF 1s an in- 

land Country, bounded Eaſtward 


with Gloceſter and Worcefterſhires, | 


Weſtward with Radnor and brech- 
nchkſhires, or Wales ; Northward 
with Shropſhire, and Southward 
with Monmuth/pirg. It's in length, 
from North to South, about five 
and thirty Miles; and thirty in 
breadth, from Eaſt to Welt; in 
which compaſs gf Ground it con- 
tains 560200 Acres, and about 
15000 Houſes. 
vided into 11 Hundreds, wherein 
are 175 Parithes, and but 
eight Market-Towns, three where- 
ot are privileged to fend Mem- 
bers to Parliament. 
This was a County formerly 
reckoned in Wales, before it was 
annexed to the Crown of Eng- 
land: It has a Wholſome Air, and 
is cqually pleafant and fruittul, 


being watered with many goodly | and lure her to come, not 


The whole is di- 


| 


HER 

Rivers, eſpecially the He and t he 
Lug, by making ot which Nayi- 
gable, they do now pr raiſe 
chemſelves very great advan: 0 
and abounding wici alt 16.0 
acceſſary for the ſupport ot l. 
Na! Lite: But there ate 8 
things it docs more particyl;-!; 
eace! in and they are its plenty 
of Fruit, aud {the fineſt of jr 
Wool; and among ſt the fir the 
Red ſtreaked Apple (which mat. 
the beſt ſort ot Cyder) thrive; 
here to admirarion.. ; 

HERIOT; See AHiriot. 

HE RN at Seide; this 18 1 
Hern ſtandinz at tlie water-Hde 
and watching for prey, and the 
Ike, | 

HEYRES,; are young tim. 
ber-Trees that are vſually leit tor 
ſtandills, in che feliing of Cop- 
+ = = "RE 
HERN-HAWEING, tor 
this flight, you ovghr to have 1 
caſt of Hawks, aud that they nay 
be the better acquainred together, 
and be afſiſtant to one anther, 
call a Caſt of chem to the Lure a; 
once; but have a care ihcy cr) 
not together: When ſhe is cc 
ſcowred and ſharp ſer, enter ber 
for the Game, by getting a live 
Hern, which tye into 4 Creance, 
or elſe diſable its Wings, that ir 
cannot fly, and ſetting her on the 
ground, unhood her, and let her 
fly at the Hern; and ii {he {cir 
it, make in apace co her ſuccour, 
and let her plume and take blood 
thereon, then take the heart and 
give it her on the Hawking-Glve, 
rippinz up her Ercaſt, and ſuffei- 
ing her to plume thereon rv!!! fl e 
is well gorged; afterwards hood 
her, and take her on the Fiſt, and 


et tire on the foot or Pinion of 


the Hern: Then ler the Faulco— 
ner caſt the Hern about his head 
caſt? 


ing 
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HER 
ing it out, bur ſtay till ſhe comes 
t ſeiz it in his hand, and ſo let 


her feed thereen, And having 
thus entred the Hawk, let looſe 


1 Hern in ſome fair Field with- 


cur a Creance, or without arm- 


ing her; and when ſhe is up at a 
reaſonable height, caſt off the 


nb, and it fhe bind with the 
H:4n, and bring her down, then 
make lin apace to her help, 
thruſting the Hern's Bill into the 
ground, and breaking her Wings 
and Legs, chat ſo the Hum may 
with the more pleaſure plume and 
foot, then reward her, Mc. 
Having thus entred her at a 
Tr.:in-Hern, to be inſtructed how 


you have found one, get in as nigh 
as you can unto her, going under 


the Wing with your Au which 


muſt be a Gertaulcon, ot a Jer- 
kin, with a Haggard-tlight Falcon 
tor the driver, and having their 
hoods looſe in a readineſs, as 
ſoon as the Hern is put up and 
got upon her Wings, throw off 


_ the driver, which makes in unto 
her, and cauſe her to work into 


the Wind, then let go the Hawks 
that are ro fly her , and when 


they have worked above the 


Hern, that they come through 
her, and by often doing it occaſi- 
on her Coming to Siege, then 
make all the haſte you can to aſ- 
fiſt them by breaking her Legs 
and Wings, and thruſting her 
Bill into the ground; and for 
this flieht you ſhould always have 
a Dog that ſhould be trained up 
to the ſport, whoſe bufineſs 1s 
to come in and kill the Hern; 
but in caſe the Hawk fail to beat 
her down, or give over the flight, 
then give her a Train-Hern or two 
more before you ſhew her an- 
other wild one: After fly her 


HER 


tredꝭ and in good flying, which 
will make her, ſceing the Quarry- 
Hawk fly at hier, take freſu cou- 
rage, and when they have killed 
the Hern, reward them together. 

HERRING FISHER Y, 
there are ſeveral names given to 
Heringe, according as they are 
ordered; as, 1. Sea-Sticks being 
ſuch as are caught all the Fiſhing» 
Seaſon, and are bur once packed : 
A Parrel will hold fix or eight 
hundred, as they ſhall riſe in big- 
neſs, cight Barrels to the Tun by 
the Law , an hundred of Herrings 
is to be a hundred and twenty, and 
a Laſt ten thouſand; and we 


| commonly reckon fourteen Bar- 
to flec her at the wild Hern, when | 


rels to the Laſt : There are thoſ 
that are reckoned on ſhore, and 
are called Repack d-Herrings; 
ſeventeen Barrels of Sca-Sticks will 
make from twelve to fourteen 
Barrels of Repacked ones : Now 
the manner of Repacking, is to 
take the Herring out of their 


marking the 
ly. e 4. Crux- Herring, are ſuch 


' Pickle, waſhing them in their 


| own Pickle, and fo lay them or- 
derly in a freſh Barrel, which 
'have no Salt put to them, but 
are cloſe packed, and headed up 
by a ſworn Cooper, with Pickle, 
when the Barrel is half full, that 
is, with Brine, fo ſtrong as an 
Herring will ſwim in it. 2. Sum- 
mers are ſuch as the Dutch Chaf- 
ers, or Divers Catch, from June 
to the fifteenth of Fuly; theſe 
are fold away in Sea-Sticks to 
be ſpent preſently, in regard of 
their fatneſs, and will not endure 
Repacking, and ſo go on with 
another full and ſnotten; but the 
Repacked Herrings are ſorted, the 
full Herrings by themſelves. 3. 
The ſhorten and ſick Herrings are 
put into Barrels by themſelves, 
Barrel j diſtinct- 


with the quarry that is well en- as are caught after the four- 
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cheir Eggs; bur when they fir to 


bring forth Chickens, then let 


them ſit on the Ground, for o- 
therwiſe it is dangerous. Far- 
ther, let chere be pins ſtruck in- 
to the Wall, ſo chat the Poultry 


may climb to their Perches with 


eaſe : Let the Floor by no means 
be paved, but made up of Earth 
ſmooth and eaſic: Let the ſmall- 


er Fowl have a Hole made at one 


end of the Houſe, ro come m and 

our at when they pleaſe, or 
elſe they will ſeek rooſt in other 
places; but for the greater Fowl, 
the Door may be opened Even- 
ing and Morning. In the whole, 
this Houſe ſhould be placed either 
near ſome Kitchen Brew-houſe, 
or elſe ſome Riln, where it may 
have Air of the Fire, and be per- 


Pullen is delightful and whol- 


. tome. : 
HEPS is the Fruit of the. 


Black-thorn. 
HERFFORDSHIRF 1s an 1n- 

land Country, bounded Eaſtward 

with Gloceſter and Worceſterſhires, 


Weſtward with Rudnor and Gbrech- 


mchſhires, or Wales; Northward 


with Shropſhire, and Southward 


with Monmouthſhire. It's in length, 
from North to South, about five 
and thirty Miles; and thirty in 
breadth, from Eaſt to Welt; in 
which compaſs qf Ground it con- 
tains 660000 Acres, and about 
15000 Houſes, The whole is di- 
vided into 11 Hundreds, wherein 
are 175 Pariſhes, and but 
eight Market-Towns, three where- 


cot are privileged to fend Mem- 
bers to Parliament. 1 


This was a County formerly 


reckoned in Wales, before it was 


annexed to the Crown of Eng- 
/and : It has a wholſome Air, and 
is equally pleafant and fruirtul, 


 fumed with Smoak, which to 


HER 
Rivers, eſpecially the He and t he 
Lug, by making of which Ni 
gable , they do now pr wiſe 
chemſelves Very great advaut, © 
and avounding wich all ne 
neceſſary tor the ſupport ot hu. 
nan Lite: But there ate ty 
things it docs more particul;-!; 
eace! in ind they are its plenty 
of Fruit, aud the fink of 5 
Wool; and am ng ſt the firſt che 
Red ſtreaked Apple (which makes 
the beſt fort of Cyder) thrives 
here to admiration. 85 
HE RIOT; See Hrviut, 

HERN at Seiaze; this is : 
Hern ſtanding at the Water- nde 
and watching for prey, and the 
Itke, | 
 HEYRES, are young tim- 
ber-Trees that are vſually lr tr 
ſtandills, in the felling of Cop- 
pices. | 
| HERN-HAWKING; for 
this flight, you ovghr to have a 
caſt of Hawks, aud char they may 
be the better acquainted together, 
and be aſſiſtant to one an cher, 
call a Caſt of chem to the Lure ur 
once; but have a care they cr) 
not together: When ſhe is clan. 
ſcowred and ſharp fer, enter ber 
for the Game, by getting a live 
Hern, which tye into 4 Creance, 
or eſſe dilable its Wings, that if 
cannot fly, and ſetting her on che 
ground, unhod her, and let her 
fly at the Hern; and if the ſeiz 
it, make in apace ro her ſuccour, 
and let her plume and take blood 
thereon; then take the heart and 
give it her on the Haw king-Glove, 
rippinz up her Ercaſt, and {utic; - 
ing her to plume thereon rl! {1 © 
is well gorged; afterwards hocd 
her, and take her on the Fiſt, and 
et tire on the foot or Pinion of 
the Hern: Then ler the Faulco- 


* 


15 { ner caſt the Hern about his head 
being watered with many godly and lure her to come, 


ing 
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HER 
ing it out, bur ſtay till ſhe come: 
to feiz it in his hand, and fo let 
her feed rthere?n, And having 
thus entred the Hawk, let looſe 


Hern in ſome fair Field with- 


out a Creance, or without arm- 
ine her; and when ſhe 1s up at à 
reaſonable height, caſt off the 
nb, and it fhe bind with the 
Fern, and bring her down, then 
make lin apace to her help, 
thruſting rhe Hern's Bill into the 
ground, and breaking her Wings 
and Legs, that ſo the Hum may 
with the more pleaſure plume and 
foot, then reward her, Oc. 
Having thus centred her at a 
Tr.:in-Hern, to be inſtructed how 
to flee her at the wild Hern, when 


you have found one, get in as nig 


as you can unto her, going under 
the Wing with your Zawh which 
muſt be a Gertaulcon. or a Jcr- 
kin, with a Haggard-thghr Falcon 
tor the driver, and having their 
hoods looſe in a readineſs, as 
ſoon as the Hern is put up and 


HER 


tredꝭ and in good flying, which 
will make her, ſceing the Quarry- 
Hawk fly at her, take freſu cou- 
rage, and when they have killed 
the Hern, reward them together. 

HERRING FISHER I; 
there are ſeveral names given to 
Herjangs, according as they are 
ordered; as, 1. Sca-Sticks being 
ſuch as are caught all the Fiſhing- 
Seaſon, and are but once packed: 
A Parrel will hold ſ or eight 
hundred, as they ſhall riſe in big- 
neſs, cight Barrels to the Tun by 
the Law,; an hundred of Herrings 
is to be a hundred and twenty, and 
a Laſt ten thouſand; and we 
commonly reckon fourteen Ear- 


rels to the Laſt : There are thot 


that are reckoned on ſhore, and 
are called Repack'd-Herrmgs ; 
ſeventeen Barrels of Sca-Sticks will 
make from twelve to fourteen 
Barrels of Repacked ones: Now 
the manner of Repacking, is to 
take the Herring out of their 
Pickle, waſhing them in cheir 


got upon her Wings, throw off own Pickle, and ſo lay them or- 


the driver, which makes in unto 


derly in a freſh Barrel, which 


her, and cauſe her to work into have no Salt put to them, bur 
the Wind, then let go the Hubs are cloſe packed, and headed up 


that are to fly her, and when 
they have worked above the 
Hern, that they come through 
her, and by often doing it occaſi- 
on her Coming to Siege, then 
make all the haſte you can to aſ- 
fiſt them by breaking her Legs 
and Wings, and thruſting her 


Bill into the ground; and for 


this flieht you ſhould always have 
a Dog that ſhould be trained up 
to the ſport, whoſe buſineſs 1s 
to come in and kill the Hern; 


but in caſe the Hawh fail to beat 
her down, or give over the flight, 
then give her a Train- Her! 0 into Barrels b nlelves 
then give her a Train-Hern or two put into Barrels by themſelves, 


| 


| 


by a fworn Cooper, with Pickle, 
when the Barrel is half full, that 
is, with Brine, ſo ſtrong as an 
Herring will ſwim in it. 2. Sum- 
mers are ſuch as the Dutch Chaf- 
ers, or Divers Catch, from June 
to the fifteenth of July; theſe 
are fold away in Sea-Sticks to 
be ſpent preſently, in regard of 
their farneſs, and will not endure 


Repacking, and ſo go on with 


another full and ſnotten; but the 
Repacked Herrings are ſorted, the 
full Herrings by themſelves. 3. 


The ſhotten and ſick Herrings are 


more before you ſhew her an- marking the Barrel j diſtinct- 
other wild one: After fly her ly. 4. Crux-Herring , are ſuch 
with the quarry that is well en- as are caught after the four- 
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cuced with Salt upon Salt, and 
are carefully ſorted our, all ful! 
Herring, and uſed in the Repack- 
ing as before mentioned. 5. Cor- 
red-Herrings, that ſerve to make 
Red-Herring, and are ſuch as are 
taken in the Tarmouth- Seas, from 


the end of Auguſt, to the middle 


of October, provided they;can be 


carried a ſhore within a weck 


more or leſs after they be taken: 


Theſe are never giped, but row- 


ed in Salt, for the better preſer- 
vation of them, till they can be 
brought on ſhore; and ſuch as 
are preſerved to make Red-Her- 


rirfs, are wathed in great Fats 


in freſh Water, before they are 


hanged up in the Herring-Hangs, 
him ſtand in the wer and rain, 


or Aed-Herring-Houſes. 

As for the beſt manner of Salt- 
ing Herrings, when the nets are 
haled on board, the Fiſh is taken 
out of them and put into the 
Warbacks, which ſtand on one 
fide of the veſſcl and reaton- 
able Cheſts: And when all the 
Nets have the Herrings taken out 


of them, one fills the Gippers 


Basket: The Gippers cut their 
Throats, take out the Guts, and 
fling the full Herrings into one 
Basket, and che ſhorten into an- 


other: One Man takes the full 


Basket when they are Gipt, and 


carries them to the Rowerback, 


wherein there is Salt; one Boy 
rows and ſtits them up and down 
in the Salt; one Boy takes the 
row'd Herrings, and carries them 
in Baskets to the Packers: Four 
Men pack the Herrinzs into the 


Earrel, and lay themone by one 


ftreight and even: One Man, 


when the Barrel is full, rakes 


the ſame from the Packer, and 
it ſtands one day, or rather more 
open to ſettle, and that the Salt 


may melt and diſſolve to Pickle, | 


heads up the Barrels. The Pick. 
mull be fo ſtr ng, that an . 
ing may 1wim in it, and then it 
does ſo pine and overcome the 
Nature of the Herring, that it 
makes it ſtiff and preſerves i. 
otherwiſe it will overcome the 
ſtrength of the Pickle, and {© 
the Herring decay. | 
HID E-BOUND, a Di- 
ſtemper in Horſes, when the 
skin ſticks ſo faſt to their Pack 
and Ribbs, that you cannot pull 
it from the Fleſh with your hand; 
procceding ſeveral ways; fome: 
times by Poverty, ſoinctimes tor 
want of good ordering, ſome- 
times by over heating him with 
hard Riding, and carelefly letting 


and ſomerimes from corrupt and 
filthy Blood ficcicating the Fleſh, 
which wanting its natural courſe, 
cauſes this ſhrinking of the skin 
together, that makes him ill diſ- 
poſed, and ro have a gauit, a 
ihrivelled and ſhrunk up Belly 
ro his Flanks, making his Hair to 
ſtare, and his Legs ro ſwell, with 
many other ſigns. 

There are many things deſcrib- 
ed for this Diſtemper, both in- 
wardly and outwardly; but the 
particular Receipts are, 1. After 
he is bled, give him three or four 
mornings together à quart of 
New-Milk, with two Spoonfulls 
of Honey, and one ounce of Lon- 
don-Treacle, and let his Food be 
warm Grains and Salt, or ſodden 
Barley, or ſweer Maſhes. 2. 
Bleed him in the Neck-Vein, then 
rake two handfulls of Sel/and/ne, 
it it be in the Summer, rhe Leaves 
and Stalks will ſerve ; but if in 
Winter, take Leaves, Stalks, Roots 
and all, chop them fall; then 
take an handful of Worrmwood, and 
the ſame of Rue, chop them like- 
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wiſe, putting all into three quarts 
of Ale, or Bee, to be boy led to 
a Quart ; then ſtrain and 1queczc 
che Leaves, and diflolve into ic 
chree Ounces of Treacle, and give 
it him luke-warm; and tor a Weck 
together once a day, rub his Bo- 
ay all over with Oyl and Ecer, 
or Burter and Beer, agaiiſt the 
Hair, and feed him with warm 
Maſhes of Malt and Water; and 
ſor his Provinder, let him haue 
Barley ſodden till it begin to break, 


but let it not be ſowr. 3. of 


HO 


aſter he has becn rubbed and cha- 
fed. Laſtly, ſome ſccth hor 
Grains in Ale, and fo bache and 
rub lum therewith once a day. 
tor three or {our days together, 
and £.1ve him boyled Water to 
drink This Hide-bound is al. 
ſo a Diſeaſe wherevnto Trees as 
well as Cattle, are ſubject. | 
HiIG H-BEARING-COCK: a term 
ulcd in relation to Fighting- 
Cocks, and 11:nifies one that is 
larger and bigger than the Cock 
he fighrs with, as a Low-bearing 


thers take Aniſeed, Liquwiſh, Fen- Cech is one over matched for 


nel-ſeed , Bay-berres , Elecaimpane 
dry'd, Fenugreek Hemerich . of 
each alike, made into fine Powder, 
whereof give him two Spoontulls, 


mist in Ale, or Beer one quart, | 


with two ſpoontulls of Sallet-Oyl, 
four mornings together; bur 
the firſt you are to give him two 


ſpoonfulls of the Powder, and the | 


other three. but (ne; keep him 
warm, and he will do well. 

But they are not Horſes alone 
to whom this Diſtemper is inci- 
dent; black Cattle are alſo crouv- 
ed rherewith, eſpecially a labour- 
ing Ox, that hath been lore la- 
boured, eſpecially in rainy wea— 
ther: For the prevention of which 


q 


— 


Evil chen he return: from labour, 


ſome uſe to ſprinkle him wich 
Wine, and caſt a piece of the fat 
of a Beaſt down his Throat, Eut 
in caſe he has tlus Difcaſe alrea- 
dy, I. Seeth Bay-Leaves in Ale, 
and bathe him therewith as hot as 
he can endure it; then ſuddenly 
chafe and rub him with Oyl and 
Wine mixed together, and pluck 


A 


and draw his Skin cn both his 
Sides, and looſe it from his Ribs, 
and 'ris good to be done in a hot | 
funny day, that it may dry and 
ink therein. 2, Others put to 
the Lees of Olive, Wine, and Greaſ”, 


ad annolut the Beaſt therewith, | 


height. 

HINDE; ſhe receives that 
Name when ſhe comes into the 
third year of her Age. 

HIN D- CAL F, or Calf; A 
Hcart is called by this name the 
firſt Year. | 

HIP-SLOT; is when the 
Hip-Bone of a Horſe is removed 
our of its right place, and comes 


many ways; ſometimes by a 


wrench or ftroke of an Horſe ; 
ſometimes by aShp,Strain,Sliding, 
or Falling, and the ſigns to know 
ir, arc, he will halt and go fideling 
in his going, and the ſore hip 
Will fall lower than the other, and 
the Fleſh, in proceſs of time, will 
conſume away; and if you 1ufter 
him to run too long, it will ne- 


ver be reſtored to its priſtine 


ſtate ; and indeed, the cure of it 
at leaſt, is ſo uncertain, that there 
1s no very good preſcription can 
be ſet down for it. 

HOBBY; this is an Hawh 


that has a blew Beak, but the 


ſear thereof and Legs are yellow; 
the Crincls, or little Feathers un- 
der her Eye very black, the top 


of her head betwixt, black and 


yellow, and ſhe hath two white 
ſ:ams on her Neck: The Plumes 
uider the Gorge, Md about the 
Brows are reddiſh, without 1por, 


« 
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or drop; Breaſt-Feathers for the] fiſts of ſixty three Gallons, and 
moſt part brox#n, yer inceripert- two Hogſheads make a Pipe or 


ed with white ſpots; her Bick- 
train and Wings black aloft, have- 
ing no great ſcales upon the 
Legs, unlefs it be a few begining 
behind; the three Stretchers and 
Pounces, which are very large in 
reſpect of her ſhort Legs; her 
Brail-Feathers are tinctured be- 
twixt red and black; the Pen- 
dant ones are thoſe behind the 
Thigh, of 1 ruſty, ſmoaky Com- 
plexion. She is an Hawh of the 
Lure, and not of the Fiſt, and 1s 
an high flyer, being in every re- 
ſpe& like the Saker ; but that 
ſhe is a much leſs Bird ; ſhe may 
well be called the Daring-Hobby; 
for ſhe 1s not only nimbler and 
light of Wings, but dares en- 
counter Kites, Buzzards, or Crows, 
and will give ſouſe for ſouſe, 
blow for blow, till ſometimes 


they Siege and come tumbling 


down to the ground both toge- 


| 


ther: They are chieily for the 


Lark, which poor little Creature 
does fo dread the fight of them, 
foarinz in the Air over her, that 
ſhe will rather chooſe to com- 
mit her ſelf to the mercy of Men 
or Dogs, or be trampled on by 
Horſes, than venture into the 
Element where ſhe ſees her mor- 
tal Enemy ſoaring — This Bird 
alfo makes excellent ſport with 
Nets and Spaniells; for when the 
Does range the Field to ſpring the 
Foul, and the Hobb) ſoars aloft 
over them, the filly birds ap- 
prehenſiye of a Conſpiracy be- 
trwixt the Hawks and Dogs, to 
their utter ruine, dare not com- 
mit themſelves to their Wings, 
but think it ſafer to lie cloſe to 
the ground, and ſo are taken in 


the Nets: And this ſport they 


call Daring. 


— 


HOGSHEAD « Wine, con- 


Y 


But. 

HOLLOW-ROOT, Nadir 
Cava; wheretf the chief fort 
are, 1. The Hollow-Rovt, that 
ri ſes the end r Mach, with green 
Leaves, and two or three ſhor- 
necked Stalks from among chem 
to the middle, where the Flower 
pur forth one above another, on 
long and Hallow Stalks ; the Root 
big and round, yellowith brown 
on the outſide, but more yelloy 


Root every way like rhe other, 
only the Flowers are of a lich: 
Red, or a deep Buſh: They 
come up in the end of March, 
and Flower in April, and arc 
under ground again in My ; the 


even in any Soil, but like Sandy 
arg if not expoſed too much to 
Wn. 

HOLLY Lat. Agrifolium, or 
rather Aucifolium, is preterable 
to all our homeborn Greens; tor 
Uſe, Defence, or Ornament, and 
mocks at the rude Aſſaults of the 
Weather, Beaſts, or | Hedge- 
breakers : It is of rwo ſorts, the 
prickly and ſmoother Leaved, 
or Freefall), which Cattle love 
when tender. There is a fort 
that bears White-breries, and is 
Golden Variegated, which may be 
effected by Art, viz. Sowing the 
Seeds, and plaming in Gravelly 
Soil, mixt with Stone of Chalk, 
and preſſing it hard down, it be- 
ing cert in that they return to 
their native Colour when ſown 
in richer Mold — Holly is to be 
raiſed of the Berries when ready 
to drop, waſh them from their 


—— 
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Nuſcilage, bruiſe them a lictle, then 


ary 


within, and hollow underneath, | 
2. The bluſh-coloured hollow | 


Roots looſe their Fibres, and may 
be kept out of the ground two 
| or three Months; great Increaſer: 


Ro 
dry them with a cloth, or bury 
them as the Yew and Hips, which 


che Forreſter is to take notice is 


no commen Sceret. Remove 
them the third or fourth Year : 


| 
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Hinges and Hooks; and of the 
Bark we make Birdlime.. See 


Birdlime. The upper Leaves of 
the Trees dry'd to a fine Powder, 


and drank in Whitewine, is pre- 


But if you plant Sets, of which valent againſt the Stone, and cures 


the Woods turnith enough, place, 
them Northwards like Quick, cut 
into ſquareHeflges; it becomes im- 
penctrable, and chrives in Hotreſt 
and coldeſt places. Stick them 
into the Ground in a moiſt Sca- 
ſon, Spring, or , carly Autumn; 


ſcorching, ſhade chem till they: 
tyrour of themſelves; and in 
ſnarp weather or Eaſtern Winds, 
cover them with dry Straw ; and 
it any 'em ſeem to. periſh, cut it 
cloſe, and you will ſoon fee it 
revive, The bigger the Setts 
are, the better: Time muſt bring 
this Tree to perfection: But its 
ſuppoſed that frequent ſtirring 


the Mould about its Roots, may 


double its growth. It abhors 


bunging. It may be effected, by 
planting it with the Quick, let- 
ing cvery 5th or 6th be an Hol- 
) and as they ſpread, make 
ay for them, by extirpating the 
white Thorn. They may alſo be 
tuited, by laying along well- 
rooted Setts, a yard or more in 
nth; and ſtripping off the 
Leaves and Branches, then co- 
werd with a competent depth of 
Lirth, they will fend forth vaſt 
qvantities of Suckers, which ſud- 

den) advance into an Hedge. 

Tie Timber js the whiteſt of all 


wy the Inlayer. It is alſo for all 
ſturdy ules, the Mill-wright, Tur- 
der, and Ingraver, prefer it to 


other. It makes the beſt Han- 


dle, and Stocks for Tools, Flails, 
arters Whips, Bowls, Shivers, 
and Pins for Blocks. It is excel- 
ent for Door-bars and Bolts, 


hard Woods, and therefore uſed |. 
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ſo called: 


coolneſs and ſerenity of the A. 
N 


Fluxcs. A dozen of the ripe 


Berries being ſwallow'd, purge 
Flegm wichout danger: And a 
Xyrhogalum of Milk and Beer, 
with ſome of the pointed Leaves 
boil'd in it, afſwages the Cholick 


when nothing elſe has prevail'd. 
eſpccially the Spring: It hot and 


It's a moſt excellent Tree for 
making Eſpaliers : For which end, 
great care muſt be taken to get 
young thriving plants of two ſizes; 
the largeſt a foot and an halt 


high, and planted about two foot 
aſu 


nder; the leſſer, of nine in- 
ches or a foot high, to be plan- 
red between the larger ſize, as 


before; and theſe, it they be 


carefully tended, watered, and 
clipt, and the borders ſlightl 
dunged every. year, they wil 
ſhoot away very faſt, eſpecially, 
after they arrive to be four or five 
foot high. 8 
HoLMsS; are Plains in the 
Water; as Flathoms , Stcep- 
holms, Cc. in Severn-Mill-holms 

HOLL,; a Wood is by ſome 

HONE is of a kind of a yel- 
lowiſh colour; being an Holly- 
wood converted into Stone, by 
lying in Water for a certain ſea- 
ſon; of which there is ſome, 
they ſay, m Oxfordſhire, which 
will do ir in a very little while. 
HONEY-DEWS, or Mildews 3 
are quite another thing from Bla» 
ſting; being cauſed from the 
condenſation of a fat and inuſt 
Exhalation, in an hot and dry 
Summer, from the Bloſſoms and 


vegetables of che Earth, and allo 


from the Earth irfglf;which by ch 
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in the night, or in the upper ſe- ing in five or fix ſtories, aboye 


rene Region of the Air, is con- 
denſed mito a tat glutinous mat- 
ter, and falls to the Earth again; 
part whereot reſts upon Oak- 
leaves, and fome other Trees, 
whote Leaves are ſmooth, and do 
not eaſſq admit the moiſture into 
them; which mildew, as it be- 
comes the prin-ipal tood tor the 
induſtrious Bees, fo the other 
parts therect that reſt on the 
cars and ſtalks of Wheat, beſpots 
the ſtalks with a different colour 
tom the natural; and being ot a 
- plurinous ſubſtance, doth ſo bind 


up the young, tender, and cloſe 
cats of the Wheat, by the heat 


of the Sun, that it prevents the 


growth and compleatir g ot the 
perfect Grain cherein; but a 


ſhower tucceeding pretently. af. 
ter the tall thereot, or the Wind 
blowing fiifly, are che only natural 
Remedics againſt it. 

he practice of ſome, 


af - 


| 


ter rhe talling ot Mildews, and 


betore Fun-riſing, has been for 
two Men to go at 1ome Convent- 
ent aͤutance into the Furrows, 
holding a Cord ſtretched ſtreight 
bet een them, and carrying it fo 
as that it might ſhake off the de 
trom the tops ot the Corn, before 
the heat ot the Sun had thickned 


it. The ſowing of Wheat in o- 


pen Gro nds, but more eſpeci- 
ally early, is unde ubtedlv the beſt 


remedy againſt it and for Hops 
which are much annoved with 


| 


them, *tis a good remed to ſhake. 


the Poles in the morning, or to 
have an Engine to caſt Water 
like Rain on them, which will 
wath the Mildew off. 
HONET-SUCKLE; 
tlis Plant there are two forts , 


of 


that called the Double one, which 


multitude of tweet Flowers, grow- 


longer and better formed then 


and handling her N and 


another, with round green leaves, 
circling the ſtalks betwixt ever\ 
round ot Flowers ; and the 1.0 
Italian Homey-(uchle, which gros; 
ſomewhat like the wild kind, bu: 
has redder branches, and tpreac; 
very much: The Flowers are 


thoſe of the other, being of a tne 
red colour betore they are u 
blown, but atterwards more vc. 
low about the ends, and ot a 
tweet ſcerit. The firſt kind flow 
ers in May, and the end of Fur: 
There is nothing more eaſily in- 


creaſed than they, for every 


much more it. laid artincially 
therein; and the chief uſe ct 
them, is to cover Arbours, and 2. 
dorn the Walls of Houſes. 
HOODING a Hawk; when 
you have ſeeled her, fit her with 
a large eafie Hqod, which muſt 
be taken off and put on very ot- 
ten, watching her two nm gt, 


gently about the head; and 
when vou perceive ſhe hath no 
averſion to the Hood, unſeel her 
in an cvening by Candlelight; 


unhood her, as before, till at laſt 


tientlu endure handliag: Atter 
unſce ing, anoint with your Fin- 


the ſecling Thread was drawn 
through; then hood her, and 
hold her on your Fiſt all my; 


her ſit upon a perch; but every 
night keep her on the Fiſt three 


ing, and unhooding, c. And 


branch of either ot them will take- | 
a root 1t it but touch the ground. 


continuing to handle, hood and 


| ſhe takes no offence, but will pi. 


ger an? Svitde, the place where |} 


When ſhe is wel! reclaim'd, let 


or four hours, ſtroaking, hood- } 


thus you may do in the day- time, 

is very common, producing a | when ſhe hath learned to feed ca | 

gerly and without fear. 
«Sits HOOF- 
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FBONEY ; is ronnd q erownet down to the end or bot. 

HOO . , * „or the hoots; 10 deep, till you 
honey Swellinz like Parts-bale, erceive. 48 it were, a dew come 
ow ing upou the very top or cl. Etch and it you make two ra- 
0 ot an Hortas hoot, and - ic will be 5 better, and en- 
comes ever of tome {tripe Ol Es ohie es more; then 
bruzte,or by bruiſing himtelt in his 8 SIDES of Turpentine, of 
<rall, by etfcring to ttrike ar the So g 133 of Sheep and Deer- 
Kore that ſtands next him. hap- Ber Soo each half a pound; of 
pens ro ſtrike agarnft che _— _ Tar and of Saller-oyl of aach halt 
c1v1des them. The hy 1 oe 4 pint, melt all but the Turpen- 
0 ripen If, either with N wa beter and when you are 
Liners Of Hay Dotted In. ORG: ready to rake it up, put in your 
rie, OT eſe Ty = 1 . Turpentine, and ſtir it well toge— 
IG lee: and e war Fig | ther till it be cold J with which 
led rogeener, ro ripen and bring ,noint hls hoots next to the hair 
ic = putretaQion, © clic 0 d rive 3 hs CYOWNert. once à day, 
the Swelitgg away; but it it come ke you e [ſo once every day 
4 head, to lavice it in the low- and ride him alto wy 
ta a head, to lan d, with a upon fotr Ground for a month; 
ſt part ot the fotrneks, with a 5 cake off kit halfemoon Shoes: 
tun hat Iron, to let out the mat- = Len 101 fruſhes, and 
tet, then to tent it with re ps chin. ll vo inay ee's 
peneine, Deer-tuer, and Wax, r 
eich alike molten together, lay- | ek * 3 os bee hes 
ing 4 plaifter ot the fame Salve | his Shoes, and ſtop his Feet as 
over it, to hold the Tent till it ne gar oor: our, with a 
be perfectly well. : 3 outs of Cow or Ox-dung, 
HOOF-BOUND ; is a ſhrinking bens: wed Hoglgreaſe a 
in of an Horſe's hoot on the top eee, er the Kid- 
ta.reof, and at the. heel, which | pou „Ha Loyn of Mutton, of 
makes che Skin to ſtare above the 172 ces and Tar each Ralf 2 
ot, and fo grow over the 1 2 which muſt be all melted 
i befals a Horſe divers ways; | p " Wo core the Twbietine, 
cher by keeping him too dry in cle muſt be put in when tis al- 
tne Stable, by ftrait Shooins, or . oft ready to take off the Fire, 
by fome unnatural heat ak? Fra u it iin #6 Ain the in. 
roundring: The figns whereo!l 1. : lay it on hot, and re- 
den a r der f f e lay i600 hot, and re 
noots will be hot; and it you ond the Sole may riſe: Bur ii 
knock them with an hammer, Er will not do. take out the Sole 
ey. OR NG e e Bleeding is 
: - ate | clean, anc 1 

empty portle : And it they ſtenched with the tender tops of 
not both Hoof-bound, JON, ny if ſtamped 1n a Mortar, ap- 
Know which is the grieved Foot, Hylop m 85 nd red Nettles 
WIR hereof. The | ply Snails-Oyt, and red | 3 
by the ſmallneſs t hereto ; which Oyl is made, by 
cure is, firſt to pull off the Shoes, |t ing ſeveral Snails into a Bag 
and ſhoe him up again with half- Eh fuy-Saktz and whit they. 
moon and Juner Shoes; then eaſe wit kun F. time nigh the fire; 
the quarters of the hoofs, on both joſh Fill drop from them ; and 
rae, Jos Te foul brig dart =" nr Is 
drawing Iron or Rape, from the hacks bs: tire 


RT 
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three days, aud heal vp the Feet | 1t is boyling hot, put the Roſe: 


with „gur green Ointment. 

t yuu tear your Horſe is ſub- 
jet rt, be H1f-biund, angint Bis 
C n ail over with Neatsfoot- 
oyl, Gpecially at the ſctring on 
ot the h of; or wih Turpen- 
tin, aud ſt.p his Feer below 
wich Cu ſaung; of take halt a 
tlie fat of Bacon, three 


into it, and ſtir them well about 
tell they be all wet; then take 
them off the Fire, and put them 
into an Earthen- pot cloſe cover 
and after you have drawn your 
Bread, put it iuto the Oven, and 
there let it ſtand till it be cold 
wien you take it out, and put it 


into a new Horſe-dungJ1] that 15 


011-45 of Whire-foap, Balm an very hor, where let it remain 
haudfubh and five or i ſprigs of | three Weeks; chen take it our, 
t. cender tops ot Rue, chopt and | melt it again, and ſtrain the Ro. 
ftimpt all together very well; ſes from the Liquor, which kceg } 


then fry them, and lay them on 
reaſonable hot, and let him come 
in no wet till lie be well. 
HOOF-BRITTLE, or Brittle- 
hf; a Diſeaſe in Horſes, that 
comes either by Nature, or AC- 


cident : Naturally, by the Sire or 
Dam; Accidentally, * Surfeit kins of Leather, with a thick 
that falls down into th 


or elſe in that the i rſe hath 
been formerly for ndred. There 


are leveral Receipts or ti © Cu- 


ring hereof. +1, Take Twrgen- 
tine, Sheep- ſuet, unwrought Wax, 


and Hogſarcaſe, of each ha't a 


pound, Sallet-oil half a pint, and 
of Dogſgreaſe a pound, boil them 
together, and keep them in a 
Galley-por for your uſe, anoint 


the hoots very well two or three 
times a day therewith, eſpecial- 


ly at the ſetting on of the hair, 


and ſtop them with Cowſdung 
ad Dogſgreaſe melted together. 
2, Some take a pound of De gs 
and Hogſgreaſe clarined with 


RK 4ewarer, mix it with half fo 


nuch Cowidung, boil it up, and 


anoint his Feet with it, eirher hot 


or cold. 3. Others preſcribe 


the following Receipt for it, and 
to make the Hoofs grow in a roy 


th :rt time, Take a gallon of fre 
Hogfſ.rcaſe, half a bufhel of Da- 
mask-roſes clear picked, and ha- 


ving melced the greaſe, and that 


cir Feet, 


in an earthen pot. And to ute | 
ie when you dreſs the Horſe, 
| take a ſpoontul of Tar and three | 
balls of Horſedung, warmed in | 
2 pint of this Liqurr, or Oy]; | 
then take oft his 7 and bind 
up his Feet with a pair ot bus. 


Sole, pour in the Liquor, and let 
| him ſtand a Week ſo, but apply 

freſh ſiſt to him every day poured 
into the Buskins, but take away 1 
none of the old Medicine; then 
tack on his Shoes again, ſtop his 
Feet, and anoinc them all as betore. 
After his bags are off, you may | 
| water him twice a-day. as at o- 
ther times; and when his Feet be 
clean pickt and dry, you my 
uſe the Medicine as you did be- 
tore I | 
HOOF-CAST, or Caſting of } 
the Hoy; is when the coffin fals 
clean away from the Horſe his 
Foot; which comes by means ot 
ſome foundring, prick, or (lap, | 
which breaks on the top round 
about the Coroner, that in time 
| cauſes it to fall off. To cure ic, 
Take Aquafortis the ſtrongeſt that 
can be got; and firſt with a Rake 
or Drawing Iron, file or draw a- 
way the old hoof ſomewhat near, 
then touch the hoof ſo prepared 
with your Aquafortts three or tout 
ſeveral dreſſings, and no mor 3] 
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ſo anoint the Foot with an Oint- 
ment made of Hogſgreaſe three 
pounds, Patchgreaſe two, Venice 
Turpentine one pound, new Wax 
half a pound, Sallet-oyl half a 
pound, melt and mix chem all 
upon the fire, and anoint the 
con of the Foot up to the top; 
and this will bring a new hoot. 
2. Others take Turpent in- half a 
pound, for halt a r'nc, new Wax 
halt a pound, Sal/ct-oylone pint, 
all, except the Turpentine, n cl- 
ted together ull they de well 
mixed, add to Turpentine 
little before it's taken off the 
fre, and ſtir it. til! ir be cold; 
but beforehand ma a Learhei 

buskin, with a thick Sole fit tor 


tied about his Paſtern ; and dreſs 
lis hoof with this Meuicine, lay- 
ins Tow or Hurds thereo und 
ſo put cn the Buskin, fafining it 
to the Paſtern- joint, or a little 
agve, but fo as not to trouble 
the Faot, Renew the Medicine 
as there is occaſion, and as the 
ot begins to come; and if you 
find it grow harder, and thicker 


in one place than another, or melted togcther. 


c-ubbles or grows out of taſhion, 
take the Rape and file it into good 
nian again; and when you 
nnd him io well, that ycu may 
urn him out, put him into ſome 
JI hoiſt Paſture or Meadow, which 
ail cauſe rhe hoot to become 
bush. 
OO F-HURT; in labouring 
| Þ caſts, more eſpecially Oxen, if 
e e hoot be hurt at any time, ci- 


his hoof, but wide encv;i; to be 


| 
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has been hurt either with ſtub or 
ſpell of Wood; and if there be 
any little part gone in. it will 
draw it out. 2. But it the Foot 
be hurt far within the fleſh, by 
ſome ſh:rp Stene, or other thine, 
then the Wound muſt be opened, 
and ſeared with an hot Iron, and 
bathed three days together mor- 
ning and evening, with warm 
Vinegar, and wrap it in a buskin 
of Broom. 3. It his Leg be hurt 
with a Share, lay theret> the 
Herb call'd Sea-Lettice, mixed 
with Salt, called in Greck 7 - 
malus, tor it is good to hea. =; 
and is alſo good to heal the hurt 
in the Foot, as well as on the 
Leg; but ic muſt be always waſh- 
ed with hot Urine o Men, then 
burn ready a Fagget of ſome 
Wood abroad, and as Pon as the 
flame is out, make the Beati tread 
on t}.e hot Embers with his ſore 
Feet, then anoint it with Tar and 
old Greaſe mixt. 4. In caſe an 
Ox be cur or gravell'd in the 
Foot,the help is to bath him with 
warm Urine, aud to anoint the 
place with Tar and old Greaſe 
s, When an 
Ox's Foot opens and chops, ſothat 
the horn does wrek and cleave, 
bath it well firſt with warm Vine- 
car, and Salt, and Oyl, all mixed 
together, then cap it well fer a 
day or more, and thereon put a 
plaiſter of old Greaſe and i itch 
melted, it will heal: Put it ihe 


hoofs are Hrcken, cover and 


wrap them with Lirnen ſtecped 


in Vinezar, Oyl, and Salt, renew- 


„ Ich with a Coulter or Share, or ing the fame for three days, bur 


t en, part of his Clegs. To cure 

make a Salve of Pitch and 
Crcaſe, mixed with Powder of 
::imſtone, melted together, and 
th an hot Iron, melt that on the 
lire Hoof or Clee. This Med i- 
eine is good allo when the Beaſt 


| 


| 


on the fourth, melt Pitch and 


old Greaſe together, and put it 


thereon, with the Bark of a Pine 
Apple-trce clean poliſhed ; and 


when it begins to heal, rub it all 
over with Chimney-fcor, 6. Bur if 
it be 9 by you, that worms 


3 breed 
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breed in the Sore, and make it 
fall ro a Coldneis, for want of 
waſhing it in cold Water in mor- 
nings; then bruiſe ſome Hore- 
hound, Leeks and Salt together, 


and lay thereon a plaiſter of T.? 


mixt with Pitch, Oyl and old 
Greaſe, and ſo anoint it ail cver 
with che ſame, to keep the Flies 
off, | 
HOOF-LOOSNED ; is a diſſo- 


lution or dividing of the horn or 


coffin of a Horſe's hoot from the 
fleſh, at the ſetting on of the cro- 
net. Now it the paring be 
round about the cronet, it comes 
by means of foundring ; 1t in 
part, then by tome prick of 
ſome Channel-nail, Quitter-bone, 
Retreat, Gravelling, or Cloying, 
or the like: The ſigns of it are 
theſe, when the hoof is looſned 
by foundring, it will break firſt 
in the fore-part of the cronet, 
right againſt the roes, becauſe 
the humour does always cover to 
deſcend towards the toe : Eur if it 
proccedsfrom pricking, gravelling, 
and ſuch-like cankered things, 
then the hoof will looſen round 
about cqually even at firſt; but 
if it proceeds from a quitter- 
bone or hurt upon the crenet, 
then it will break right above the 
grieved place, and is very rarely 
ſeen to go any farther, 
There are many cures for it, 
1. If the hoof be looſe, you are 
to open it in the Sole of the foot, 
fo as the humour may have free 
paſſage downwards; put a reſtri- 
Kive charge about it, and then 
heal it up with Turpentine and 
Hogſgreaſe melted together. 2. 
Some take two ſpoonfuls of Tar, 
a quarter of a pound of Rofin, 
h.1t an handful of Tanſie, as 
much of Rue, as much of 
red Mints, aud equally of Sou- 


rthcruwood, brayed all together 


HOO 
in a Mortar; to which add halt 
a pound of Butter, and a perny- 
worth ot Virgins-wax, and melt 
them on the fire till it come to 
be a thick Salve, then ſpread it 
upon a Cloth, and apply it tor 


ſeven days together. 3. Scme 
and int it with Burgundy-pitch ; or 
take Bittony, Roſemary, Rue, | 
Bole Armoniac and Fraukincenſe 
boiled together, and laid over ir, 
4. Tar, Brimſtone in fine pow. 
der, Wheat-bran, and the Urire 
of a Menchild, boiled all to 2 
Poulteſs, and applied hot to the 1 
hoof, will faſten it: So will the 
Brains of a Pig, or Flax diptin | 
the Whites of Eggs, or waſhed 
with Vinegar, it ſtopped there- 


with, and filled with Tartar and 


Salt, and then anointed wickO'jha- 3 
num,Maſtick,Pitch,of Grcaſe, each 
alike, with a little Dragc ns- blocd 
new Wax, and Sheep-ſuet mol. 
ted together; and if the new ? 
hoof come, cur away the cd 
a £ | ö 
HO O Fs; as to a Horſe there 
are divers kinds of them; ſome 
perfect, ſeme imperfect; the pct- 
fect being that which is round, 
ſmooth, tough, and ſhort, o 
that the Horſe may tread mere on 
the rce than on the heel, and 
alſo right and ſomewhae hollow ? 
within, having a narrow truſh 
and broad heels, r. As for the un- 
peric& one, it is that which lacks 
any of theſe foremention'd pro- 
perties; and if it be not round, 


but broad and ſpreading out t 
| the ſides and quarters, that Borſe 


for the moſt part has narrow 9 
heels, and in proceſs of time will 
be flat hocfed, which is a weak 
foot, and will nor carry a Sbοο,P 
long, nor travel far, but ſoon 
ſurbate; and by treading more 
upon his heels than on his tocs, 


will go low on his Paſterns, a 
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his Feet, through weakneſs, be- 


come ſubject to falſe quarters, 


gravelling, rc. 2. Others are 
ruzged or brittle-hoofed; aud 
and when the hoot is not ſmooth, 
but full ot Circles, like Rams- 
horns, it is not only unſecmly to 
the eye, but a ſign alſo that the 
tot is in no good temper, but 
too hot and dry. 3. Some are 
long, which cauſes the Horſe to 
tread all upon the Heels, go low 


in his Paſterns, and thereby to 


breed Windgalls. 4. There are 
crooked hoots, broad without, 
and narrow within; whereby 
the Horſe is ſplay-tooted; and 
then it will cauſe him to tread 
more inward than out ward, and 
to go fo cloſe with his Joynts 
together, that he canngt well 
Travel, without interfering, or 
perhaps ſteiking one Leg ſo hard 
againſt the other, as to become 
ame; but it he be broad within 
and narrow without, that is not 
lurctul, notwithſtanding it will 
cauſe him to Gravel more on the 
out- ſide than the inſide. 5. Others 
hive flat Hoofs, and not hollow 
within, which breeds the incon- 
veniencies as before declared in 
the Act imperfect Hoof; but if it 
be over hollow, then it will dry 
the taſter, and caufe him to be 


ry 


Abound: For the over hollow 
Hoo! 


crows upright; for tho' the Horſe 
reads uprighr, and not on his 
necls, yet ſuch kind ot Hoots 
wl dry over faſt, if not conti- 
nuaily ſt>pp'd. 6. When the 
Fruſt is broad, the Heels will be 
weak and fo ſoir, that you may 
almoſt bend them together; and 
then he will never tread boldly 
en the Stones or hard Grounds. 
7. Some have narrow Heels, and 
they are tender; fo that the 
Horſe will at laſt grow to be Hoof- 
round, See Shooing, 


— 


HOP 
HOOFS WELEED, comes 
ſometimes to young Horſes ven 
they are over-rid, or wWroughit 
hard in their Youth, wh'ch maltes 
them to ſwell in chat place, by 
reaſon the blood fallin; down 
there, ſettles, which if not ſpec- 
dily remov'd, will beger a Met 
Spavin. | 
HOOK-LAND ; is Land Till d 
and Sowed every Near. 
HO OF; is a Meaſure of a 
Peck. | 
HOP; is a very valuable Com- 
modity, and ſhould be more pro- 
pagated than it 1s in the King- 


make out our own Growth with 
{ome out of Flanders, It's a 
Plant that delights in the richeſt 
Land, and a deep light Mould, 
che ſame being better if mixt 
with Sand; and a black Garden 
Mould is excellent for it: How- 
ever, moſt forts of Land will 
ſerve, except ſtony, rocky, and 
ſtiff clay Grounds. A piece of 


Land a little inclining to the 


South, the Ground mellow and 
dcep, and where water in Sum- 
mer is near, would do very well; 
bur if for want of better conve- 
niency you be neceſſitated to 
plant your Hop- Garden in cold, 
ſtiff, ſowr, or barren Land; 
the beſt way about the end ot 
September is to burn it, which 


let your Ground be in what con- 
dition it will, care muſt be taken 
in the beginning of VVinter, to 
Till ic either with Plow or Spade. 
And for the planting of them, 


wiſe, which is the beſt way, if 


ſes between the Hills; others, in 
form of a Quincunx, that is 


better for the Hp, which way 
ſoever it be; pitch a ſmall ſtick 


Bb 4 ac 


dom, we being yearly oblized to 


will very much improve it; yea, 


ſoine do it in Squares, Chequer- 


you do intend to Plow with Hor- 
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aoP 
at every place where there is to 
be an Hill; and when that is | 
done, in cafe the Ground be 
poor or ſtiff, let ſome of the beſt 
Mould that can be gt, or a par- 
cel of the beſt Dun and Exrth 
mixt be brou, ht into it; aud at 
each ſtick dig an hole of a foot 
ſquare, and fill ir wich this Mould 
or Compcft, wherein your Plants 
ate to be fer. The diſtance of 
the Hills in dry and burning 
Ground, may be fix foot; bur 
moiſt, deep and rich Mould, 
that is fubje& to bear large Hops, 
requires eight or nine; and fo 
according to the goodnel: of the 
Ground, the Hills are to be pla- 
ced near, or farthicr off. | 
The deſt time of planting 
Hops 1s allow'd to be in Offober, 
before the approach of cold Win- 
ter, the ps then having time 
to ſettle before the Spring. The 
largeſt Sers are to be choſen, of 
ahout eight or ten inches in 
length, and having three or four 
Joynts or Buds in each Plant, 
tor which, holes are to be made 
ready before you have them out 
of the Ground; at each corner 
of which hole, ſet a plant, and 
*is convenient to raiſe the Earth 
two or three inches about, unleſs 
you plant ſo late, that the grecn 
Sprigs are ſhox forth; tor then 
they are to he cover'd wholly, 
icſt you deſtroy them. If the 
His be old and worn our of 
heart, dig them about the begin- 
ning of VVinter, and take - as 
much of the old barren Earth 
| away as you may, and put fat 
NMould in the lieu thereof; and 
this m. y be dohe before February 
at fartheſt : But if the Hops be 
iron; and in good heart, then 
late dreſſing is moſt proper, 
v hi :h rettrains them from too 
arty ſpri-ęing. In dreffing them 


HOP 


you muſt pull down your Hilks, 


and undermine round about, till 


Roots; and chen take the upper 
or younger Roots in your hand. 
ind ſhake off the Earth, which 
being remov'd away with the 
fam- ro, you ſhall diſcern where 
the new Roots grow out of rhe 
old Sets: In the doing ot which, 
be careful that you do not ſpoil 
the old Sets; as for che other 
Koots, they are to be cut away; 
neither necd they be ſpared to 
the delay cf the work, except 
ſuch as you mean to ſet: Ng 
more of the Roots muſt be un- 
cover'd thin the tops of the old 
Sete in the firſt ycar of cutting 
and at u hat time ſocver the Hil! 
be cut down, the Roots are not 
to be cut till March. At the ful 
dreſſing, all fuch Roots or Sprig; 
as grew the year before out cf 
your Sets, are to be cut away 
within one inch of the ſame, and 
afterwards yearly, they muſt bc 
cut as cluſe as can be to the old 
Root; but to a weak Hop, ſome 
principal new ſhoors ſhould be 
left at dreſſing. As for the Roots 
chat grow downward, they arc 
not to be cut off; and to diſtin- 
guiſn them, Note that the old 
Roots are Red, but thoſe of the 
laſt year, White: The Root be- 
ing dreſs' d, then the rub'd Mould 
is to be applied, and the Hill not 
made too high ar firſt; and 
great care muſt be had to kecp 
Poultry , and efpecially Geeſc, 
our of the Hop-garden, particu- 
larly during the Farmer. _ 
[he number, length, and big- 
neſs of the Poles, art to be pro- 
ided according to the diſtance of 
che Hills, nature of the Ground, 
and ſtrength of the Zop ; and be- 


| 


you come ncar the principal 


gin not to pole till the ps ap" #4 
pear abcve-gi or nd, hit vou, 
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diſcern where the biggeſt are re- 

uired; and to prevent houlling, 
et the Poles lcan outwards; and 
to {er them towards che South, 
chat the Sun may tlie better con- 
pals them, is ſteemed gn exccl- 
lent piece of Husbandry. When 
the Hops are got twoor thr. © 


dot ot the Grouy'!, the next | contain either the hair of the 


thing is t) ont and them 


to ſuch pies as are Fr tir hen. 
A vt Aiiſimmer, thev be ro. 


leave running at lenath, and then 
to branch; bur fuck ot then, as 
are not yet got up tv the tops of 
the poles, might have their Ps 
nipt off, or diverted frame 
pole, that they nz branch the 
better, which is mucli more for 
the inercaſe of the Hop, than ro 
extend itſelf in length. Soume- 
times in May after Rain, the 
Hils are to be made up with a 
Hoe or Spade, or by Plowing, 
which will be a means to deſtroy 
che Weeds; and 'tis neceliary in 
adry Spring, to water them with 
ſome Rivuler or Stream running 
through or near your Hop-Gar- 
en, or otherwiſe, our of ſome 
Well digged from ſome Pond, 
made with Clay in the lower part 
of the Ground, to receive haſty 
ſaowers by ſmall AqueduQs Jead- 
ng to it, which is the beſt Wa- 
ter of all for this purpoſe, At- 
ter every watering, which need 
not be above twice cr thrice in 
ery Summer, ſo they may be 
roughly wet, be ſurc to make 


up the Hills, wherein holes for 


tie water had been made, with 
lome parings, and with the weeds, 
nd cooleſt and moiſteſt Materials 
tat can be got. | 
Hops blow towards the end of 


h, and bell about the begin- 


ang of Auguſt; and in forw.rd 
deals, are ſometimes ripe at ihe 
30 ct the ſaid Month, or be; in- 


HOP 


| ning of the next. When the 


lock a little brownilh, gather 
them, and that without delay; 
and the moſt expeditious way 
tor ir, 15 to make a Frame with 
tour thort poles, or ſticks laid on 
four torks driven into the 


Ground, of that breadth, as to 


Ooſt or Kiln, or a Blanket tack- 


ed round the fame about the 
edges. On this eme, the Holes 
with he is on them may be 
laid, being either wpported with 


Forks, Cr ith the edves of the 


j - 
Franc; at ein five vihereok, 
the pickers may ſtud and prick 


| 


into it. When the Ellinger or 


ray and place another, or thetame 
empticd, in the lime Frame again: 
And tins Franc may be daily re- 
move f uitte trouble to fome 
new place of the Garden ucat 
the work. | 

flips muſt not be gathered 
while wet; but it the dew be on 
them, or a_thower hath cake: 
them, the pole may be ſhaken 
and they will dry the tooner, It 
they be cover--1pe, they will be 
apt to flicd their Sced, wherein 
conſiſts their clucteſt ſtrength; 
they will nar alf> Took fo green, 
but jomcwhat brown, which 
much ens their value, though 
ſome let them ſtand as long as 
they can, bccaute they waſte 
leſs in the dropping; tor four 
p unds of undry'd Hips rhorow 
ripe, will make one ct dry; 


ſcarcely ripe, yer 1n their prime, 


judge they get more in the tho- 


faſt as the 2. 
m:iſt dryed. Some among us, 
eſpecially che Hen mings and Hol- 


La nders, 


Hair is full, untack it, carry it a- 


whereas five pounds of thoſe 
makes but one ; fo that they 
rough ripe Hp by the weight, 


than 7 loſe in the colour. As 
e Hops are picked, tliey 
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landers, uſing a Kiln or Ooſt for 
this purpoſe, of which in its 
proper place. Others dry them 
on tie ordinary Malt-Kiln 1h 4 
Hair-cloth : Bur the bett way, is 
to make a Bed of flat ledges, a- 
bout an inch thick, and two or 
three inches broad, fawn aud laid 
acroſs on the ther cheque r iſe; 
the flat way, the diſtances about 
three inches or the like, the led- 
ges ſo entred are put into another 
thut the floor may be even ald 
ſmooth: And this Bed may reſt 
on two or three Joy ces ſet edge- 
wiſe, to ſupport it from ſinking; 
chen cover it with large double 
Tinn ſawdred together at each 


Joynt; and ſo order the ledges 


HOP 

begin to dry, and are ready tg 
be burnt, then you mav let down 
this cover within 4 toot and lef; 
of the Hops, which will reflect 
the heat upon them, that the 
uppermoſt Hop will be as ſoon 
dry as the lower, and every Hop 
equally dry. ; 

The way to bag your Hops, (at. 
ter they have lin a mont more 
to cool and toughen / is to make 
a round or ſquare hole in an up- 
per floor, big enough for a Man 
with eaſe to go up and down, 
ard rurn and wind thercin; then 
rack a hoop about tho mouth of 
the bag faſt with Packthread, 
that ir may bear the weight of 
che Hops when full, and of the 


belore they be laid, that the; Man that treads them; then let 


Joynts of the Tinn may always lie 
ovur the middle of a ledge; and 
wheu the bed 15 wholly cover'd 
with Tin, fir boards about the 
edges of the Kiln to keep up th 
Hops, only let the one ſide be to 
remove, that the Hops may be ſho- 
ved off 2s before. The Hops 
mav be turned on this Tin-bid 
or Flor with great fatcty, and 
{mill expence of Fuel; and alto, 
any manner of Fuel will ferve 
tor his purpoſe as weil as Cher- 
coal, the linoke not paſſing thro? 
che Hops: But it muſt not be for- 
got, to make conveyances for 
it at the ſeveral corners and © !es 
of the Kiln, 


The tu nity of Hops after the 


eafieſt and moſt ſecure way, is 

found to be nor only a wafte and 
injury to the Hop, but alſo an 
expence of Fuel and Time; but 


it may be prevented, in caſe the 


upper Bed, wheron the Hops lie, 
have a cover that may be let 
down and raiſed at pleaſure; 

which cover, may be tinned 
cover, by nailing ſingle Tin to the 


face of ir, that when the Hops 


| the bag down thro the hole, and 


the Hoop will reſt above,in!keep 
| the bag trom ſliding willy thro); 


* 


into which bag caſt a few Hops, 


and before you go in to Tread, 


| ler an hardiul of Hops be tied ar 
cach lower corner with a piece 
| of Packthread, to make as it were 
2 Taflel, whereby the hag when 
full may be conveniently 'ticed 
er removed; then go intd the 
bag, and tread the Hops cn every 
' fide, another ſtill caſting in as 
| faſt as you require, i} che ſame 
be full: When tis well trodden 
and filled, let the bag down, by 
unripping the Loop, and clale 
the mouth of the bag, filling the 
two upper corners a you did che 
lower; and this bag, if wel: 
packt and dried, will keep ſcve- 
ZZZ 

As for Dungiug and Soiling of 
the Hop-Garden ; if the Dung 
be rotten, it muſt be mixt witli 
two or threeparts of the common 
Earth, and fo let to lie till the 
Spring, and that will ſerve to 
make up the Hills withall. New 


Dung is injurious to Hops, Horſe, 


HOR 
Cow, or Ox-dung, are very good, 
but not to compare to Pigeon 8 
dung; Sheeps-dung alſo is well 
" enough; and it ſome of it, Pi- 
geons-dung, or Hen-dung, be 
ſceeped in Water till it be quite 
diſſelved; when you water the 
Hops on the top of every Hill, a 
{iſhiul of it may be put into the 
hollow place made to contain 
che Water, and the Water will 
carry the vertue of 1r to the Roots 
of the Hops, which is the moſt 
expeditions and unexpentive way 
ob enriching the Aop-hills of any 
other. 5 
The tops of them which are 
cool, are eaten, when boiled, and 
very good to mollifie the Bo- 
dy; and a Decoction of its flow- 
ors, is reckoned an Antidote for 
thoſe that are poiſoned, and 
cures the Itch, as well as the Sy- 
rup thereof, eſtcemed excellent 
good for Cholerick and Peſti- 
ſential Fevers. Their ſeaſoning 
ſhould be Garlick and Vinegar, 
or Oranze-juice and Pepper. And 
aftly, being boiled in Broth, they 
are good at ail mes, tor al! Ages 
and Complexions. 
HOPPER; is that wherein 
they carry their Seed- corn at the 
time of ſowing ; as alſo, the Veſ- 
which contains the Cora at 
the top of the Mill. | 
HORN-BEAM ; Lat. Oi, or 
Carpinus, is planted ot Scrs, or 
raiſed trom Seeds, which being 
rpe in Auguſt, ſhould be fown 
in October. They lie a year in 
the bed, which muſt be well 
and caretully ſhaded, ſo ſoon as 
they peep, The more expedi- 
tlous way, is by Layers, or Sets, 
ot about an inch diameter, and 
cut within half a foot ef the 


Earth, and thus it advances to a | 
It affects] 


conſiderable Tree. 
cold Hills, ſtiff Ground, and the 


ly given to much cleanlineſs, 


| 


OA 
barren and moſt <xpoſed par: of 
the Woods. It excels Yew or 
Crab, jor Mill-cogs, Youk-linber, 
Heads of Beerles, Stocks, and 
Handles of Too!s. It is escel- 
lent for the Turners uſe, good 
Fire-wood, and was of old made 
uſe of as Candles. Plauted in 
{mall ſets, at half a foot interval, 
and in the ſingle row, it makes 


| the nobleſt aud ſtacelicſt Hedges 


tor long Walks in Gardens of a- 
oy Tree, whoſe Leaves fall off 
in the Winter, becauſe it grows 
tall and ſturdy, and is not to be 
wronged by Winds. Irfurniſhes 
ti the very foot of the ſtem, flou- 
riſnes with a glofly and polifh'd 
Verdurezand ot all other, the har- 


der Woods, the ſpeedieſt grower. 


The admirable Eſpalier Hedge in 
the long middle Walk of Lyxem- 
burg Garden at Paris, 1s planted 
of this Tree. —— Of all the For- 
reſt Trees, this preſerves itſelt 
beſt trom the bruttings of rhe 
Deer. 

HORN-COAT ; See Owl. 

HORN-GELD; is a Tax with- 
in the Forreſt, for all manner of 
Horned Beaſts, | 

HORSE zhe is an Animal that is 
by Nature, valiant, ſtrong, and 
nimble; and above all other 
Beaſts, moſt apc and able to en- 
dure the cxtreameſt Labours; 
the moiſt quality of his compo- 
firion being ſuch, that neither 
extrtam heat drys up his Strength, 
nor the violence of the cold 
treezes the warm temper of his 
moving Spirits. He is moſt gen- 
tle and loving to Man; apt to 
be Taught, and not forgetful 
when an impreſſion is fixed in 
his brain; being watchful above 
all other other Beaſts, and will 
endure his Labour with the moſt 
empty Stomach. He 1s natural- 
of 
an 


2 21 . 
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an excellent ſceut, and therefore 
not ſo much as to offend any Man 
with his cvil favours. — Now 
for his ſhipes in general, the 
uſu2! character is, he muſt haue 
the Eyes and Jovnci of an Or, 


the Strength and Four of 1 Mule, 


the Hoots and Thighs oi an Aſs, 
the Throat and Neck of a W. 


the Ear and Tail of a Fox, he 
Breaft and Hair of a Woman, che 


Boldneſs of a Lyon,the Shape and 


Quick-f19hr of a Serpent, the Face 


of a Car, the Lightneſs aid Nimble- 
nefs of a Hare ; a high Pacc, 2 deli- 
berate Trot, a pleaſant Gallop, 
3 ſwift Running, a rebounding 
Leap, and preſcut, and be quick 
in Hand. And as for Colours, 
rlie beſt are brown Bay, dapple 
Grey, Roand, bright Bay, black, 
with a white near Foot behind, 
white Foretect beforc, white Star, 
Cheſnut or Sorrel, with any of 


_ thoſe Marks, or Dun with a 


black Liſt; or elſe, it may be gi- 


ven in Verſe, thus: 


JF you deſire a Hſe thee long to 
„ | 
Take 4 brown Bay, and him with 


care preſerve - 


Th? Greys not ill, but he is pri- 


zed far 

That is Cole-black, and blazed 
with a Star. 

if for thy Self, or Friend, thou 
wilt procure | 

A Horſe, let him white Lyard be, 

_ he'll long endure, 


But to recrn to the more par- 
ricular ſhapes of an Horſe: It's 


required that che Hoot be black, 
Imdoth, dry, large, round, and 


hollow, the Paſterns ſtreight and 


upright, Fet-locks ſhort, the Legs 


ſtreighr and flar, called alfo laſh- 


legged, the Knees bony, lean, 


and rcund, the Neck long, high, 


HOR 

reared, and great towards the 
{ breaſt, the Breaſt lar,.e and round, 
the Ears ſmall, ſharp, long, and 
upright, the Forehead lean and 
large, the Eyes great, full, and 
black, che Brows well filled, and 
ſnooting dutwvwards, the Jaws 
wide, lender, and lean, the No- 
iicde and open, the Mouth 


cat, che Head large end lean, 
l.ze to a Sheep, the Main thin 
and lariic, the Wirhers ſmarp and 
pointed, the Back thor, even, 
plain, and double Clined, the 
Sides and Ribs deep, faire. and 
bearing our lie the cover of 2 
Trunk, and fe ſhirt ar the 


Huckle-bone, the Belly Ing and 


great, but kid under the Ribe, 
the Flanks full, yer gaunt, 
Rump round, plain and . , 
with a large ſpace between th. 
Buttocks, the This lon: aud 
large, with well-taſhiones n, 
and rhoſe fleſhy ; the Hams ry 
and fireight, the Troncncon | 
ſmall, long, well fer on, aud we! 
couched ; the Train long, n t too 
thick, and falling to the Grov'id, 
the Yard and Stones ſmall ; laft- 
1y,.. to be well riten before; ard 
to conclude with the deſcripticn 
of a famous Horſeman in a few 
words; The Arſe ſhould have a 
broad Forehead, à great Eye, 4 
lean Head, thin, lender, lean, 
wide Jaivs, a long, high, reariug 
| Neck, icaring Withers, a broad 
deep Cheſt and Body, upright 
Paſterns, and narrow Hoofs. _ 

There are a multiplicity of 
things relate to an Horſe, which 
will be found under their proper 
Heads, only here a few that are nct 
ſo conveniently reducible to ſucl 
Heads, ſnall be noted.1.For putting 
a Horſe to Graſs, eight or nine days 
before you tyrn him out, take 
blood from him; the next day 


| 


Iafter, give him che Drink of Dia- 


pente : 


HOR 
rente; and in a day of two at- 
ter his Drink, abate of his Cloaths | 
by degrees, betore you turn him 
forth, leſt by doing them on a 
ſudden, he rake more Cold, and 
Curry him not at all after his 
Cloaths are taken off, but let 
him ſtand in his duſt, for that 
will keep him warm ; neither 1s 
it proper to put him out till the 
midſt of May at the ſooneſt, for 
till that time, Graſs will nor have 
bite enough; and let the day be 
warm, Sun-ſhine, and abour ren 
of the Clock, ſeeing Horſes pam- 
pered in warm Stables, and kept 
cloſe, will be very ſubje to take 
cold. 2, To take him up from 
Gra, he muſt be very dry, elſe 
| he will be ſubject to be Scabby, 
and that not later than Bartholo- 
mew-day,when theSeaſon begins to 
let cold Dews fall, that cauſe much 
harm to your Horſe, and then be- 
gins the heart of Graſs to fail, 
ſo as the Graſs which he then 
teeds upon, breeds no good Nu- 
triment, but groſs, phlegmatick, 
and cold Humours, which pu- 
trifie and corrupt the Blood; and 
take him up very quickly, for 
tear of melting his Greaſe, his 
Fit gotten at Graſs being very 
tender ; then in a day or two at- 
ter he is in the Table let 
him be Shod, Let-blood, and 
Drenched, which prevents the 
Yellows, Staggers, and the like 
Viſtempers, occaſioned by the 
Gall and Spleen, which the heart 
and ſtrength of Graſs, through 
the rankneſs of the Blood, en- 
genders in the oy 3. The 
curious, after they have taken 


him into the Stable, before they 
either Blood or Drench him, in 
3 hot Sun ſhining Day, take him 
Out into a convenient place, and 
there Trim him; then take or- 
dinary ſoft Waſhing- ſoap, and 
| j 


HOR 
anoint his Head and every part 
of him all over therewith, hav- 
ing a care, that none of it get 
into his Ears or Eyes; then 
waſh him very well with warm 
Water all over, and wipe him 
with a warm Linnen- cloth, and 
after rub him dry with Woollen- 
cloths; then Soap him all over 
again, eſpecially his Main and 
Tail; and waſh him very clean 
wich Back Lee, with a Wiſp or 
Woollen- cloth, and when you 


have ſufficiently cleanſed him, 


dry hin as before; and leading 
him into the Stable, let him be 


cleanſed with a clcan, thin, ſoft 


Cloth. 4. To make an Horſe 
follow his Maſter, and find him 
out, and challenge him amongſt 
never ſo many People, Take a 
pound of Oat-meal, to which 
Put a quarter of a pound of Ho- 
ney, and half a pound ot Liquo- 
riſh, make a little Cake thereof, 
and put ic into your boſom next 
to your naked Skin, then run and 
labour your ſelf till you ſwear, 
ſo rub all your Sweat upon che 
Cake; then keep the Horſe faſt- 
ng a Day and a Night, and give 
it him to Eat; which done, turn 
him looſe, and he ſhall not only 
follow you, but alſo hunt and 
ſeek you out when he has loft 
you; and when he comes to you, 
ſpit into his Mouth, and anoint 
his Tongue with your Spittle ; 
and thus doing, he will ncver 
forfake you. 5. To make a 
Horſe look Young, take a crook- 
ed Iron, no bigger than a Wheat 


Corn, and having made it red 
hor, burn a little black hole in 


the tops of the two outmoſt 
Teeth of each fide che neither 


Chap before, next to the Tuihes, 


where the Mark is worn out; 
then piek it with an Awlblade, 
and make the Shell fine and thin, 


then 
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HOR 
then with a ſharp ſcraping Iron, | 
make all his Teeth white and 
clean; this done, take a fine Lan- 
cet, and about the hollows of 
the Horſe's Eyes, which are 
ſhrunk down, make a little hole 
only through the Skin, and put 
in the Quil of a Raven or Crow, 
and blow the Skin full of Wind, 
till all the hollowneſs be filled 
up; then take the Qui/l out, lay 
your Finger on the hole a little 
while, and the Wind will ſtay 
in, and he will look as Youthful 
as it he were but ſix Years old. 


This manner of making a Hhrſe 


to look Young, is called by Horte- 
courſers, Biſboping. 6. To pre- 
vent a Hſe trom Neighing, if 
you be either in the Service of 
the Wars and would not be diſ- 
covered, or upon any other oc- 
caſion, Take a Liſt ot Woollen- 
cloth, and tying it faſt in many 
folds about the midſt of his 
Voice, as has been often tryed 
and approved. Note, That Hor- 
jes are meaſured by the Hand, 
which is four Inches. Sce Mar- 
Hires, Princes -Horſes, Hunting- 
H re, Labouring-Horſe, Running- 
H'rje, Coxch-Horſe, Pack- Horſe, 
Cart-Hwſe, &c. Alſo te Horſes 
Age, Rules to buy a Horſe, Horſe- 
Feeder, & c. Item Parts of a 
Ei'rje's Budy, under which are 
domprehended the ſeveral Names 
and Terms belonging thereunto, 
Colours of a Horſe explained. 
"©, ng ; 7 
HORSE-DUNG ; is rhe moſt 
common ct any Dung whatever, 
becauſe Horſes are moſtly kept 
n Stables, and their Soil pre- 


lerved, yielding a good Price in 
divers places, and is the only 
Dung in uſe for hot Beds, and 


other uſes for the Gardiner. Note, 
thc higher the Horſes are fed, the 
vertcr the Dung is. hs 


Fr 
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HORSE'S-AGE to know how 
old an Horſe is, there are ſeven 
outward Characters: 1. His Teeth 
whereof he has in his Head juſt 
Forty; that is, fix great won» 
Tecth above, and fix below on 
one fide, with us many on the 
other, that makes Twenty four 
and are called Grinders; then 
ſix above, and as many below in 
the fore- part of his Mouth, called 
by the Name ot Gatherers, and 
make Thirty fix; then four Tu— 
ſhes are above and one below on 
each fide, being named Bit-reeth, 
which make juſt Forty, Now, 
the firſt year, he hath his Foal's- 
teeth, that are only Grinders 
and Gatherers, but no Tuſhes. 
and they be ſmall, white, and 
bright to behold. — He char- 
ges the four foremoſt Teeth in 
his Head the ſecond year; thar 
is, two above, and as many be- 
low, in the midſt of the rows of 
the Gatherers, and they are 
browner and bigger than the o- 
ther. —— The third year, the 
Teeth next to them are changed, 
and leave no apparent Foal's 
teeth before, but two above and 
two below on each fide, which 
are all bright and ſmall. —— He 
changes the Tecth next unto 
them the fourth year, and leaves 
no more Foals-tecth before, but 


| one on each fide both above and 


below. —— The year following, 
all his foremoſt Tecth will be 
changed, but then he hath his 
Tuſhzs cn each fide compleat, 


place of the laſt Foal's- teeth 
which he caſt, will be hollow, 


continues till he be paſt eight 
years old. —— The fixth year, 


he puts up his new Tuſhes; near 
„„ about 


$3 
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and thoſe that come up in the 


and have a little black ſpeck in 1 
| the middle, which is called, The 
| Mark in the Horſe's Mouth, and 1 
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RON 
wout which you ſhall ſee grow- 
ing, a little of new and young 
rleſn at the bottom of the Tuſh; 
beſides, the Tuſh will be white, 
ſmall, mort and tharp. —— In 
the next, all his Tecth will have 
their perfect growth, and the 
Mark in his Mouth will be plain- 
ly ſeen. —— The eight year, all 
his Teeth will be full, ſmooth, 


and plain, the black Speck or 


Mark being no more but diſcer- 
ned, and his Tuſhes will be more 
yellow than ordinary. —— The 
ſucceeding year, his foremolt 
Teeth will be longer, broader, 
vellower and fouler than at youn- 
ber years, the Mark gone, and 
his Tuſhes bluntiſn. —— In the 
tenth year, the inſide of his up- 
per Tuſhes will be no holes at 
all to be felt with your Fingers- 
ends, which till that Age you 
ſball ever feel; beſides the Tem- 
ples of his Head will begin to 
be crooked and hollow. —— In 
the next, his Teeth will be cx- 
cceding long, very yellow, black 
and foul, only he may then cut 
ven, and his Teeth will ſtard 
directly oppoſite to one another. 
— In the twelfth, they will 
de long, yellow, black, and foul; 
but then his upper Teeth will 
hang over his nether. And 


HO R 
too deep burnt, his Hay and 
Provender will ſtick therein, 
which will be very troubletome 
ro the Horſe. 3. His Hoofs, 
which if rugged, and as it were 
ſeamed one ſeam over another, 
and many ſcams; it they be dry, 
tull, and cruſty, or crumbling, 
it's a ſign of very old Age; when 
on the contrary, a ſmocth, moiſt, 
hollow, and well ſounding Hoot, 
is a ſign of Yourhtulneſs. 4. His 
Tail, by the ſtern of which take 
your Horſe with your Finger aid 
Thumb, cloſe at the ſetting on 


the Buttock, feeling there hard - 


and if on each fide of the Tail, 
a Joint be found ſticking cur 


more than any other, by the 
bigneſs of an Hazel-Nut, then 
the Horſe may be preſumed to 
be under two years old ; bur if 
his Joints be all plain, and no 


teen. 


ſuch thing to be felt, then he is 
above Ten, and it may be Thir- 
5. His Eyes, which it 
round, full, ſtaring, and ſtarting 
from his Head, it the Pits over 
them be filled, ſmooth and even 
wich his Temples, and no wrin- 
kles either about his Brow, or 
under his Eyes, then he is young ; 
but if otherwiſe, he has the con- 
trary Characters, it's a ſign of old 
Age. 6. His Skin, which it you take 


in the thirteenth year, his Tu- 
ſhes will be worn ſomewhat 
coſe to his Chaps, if he be a 
much ridden Horſe, otherv iſe 
they will be black, foul and long, 
e the Tuſnes of a Boar. 2. His 
Mouth, as to which, you muſt 
ice he do not over-hang his up- 
per Teeth over his nether; for 
tao it be the Mark of an old 
Horſe, yet ſometimes this Infir- 
mity atrends a young one : And 
ſe alſo he be not too deep burnt 
« the Sampaſs, and that his fleſh 


only 


in any part of his Body betwcen 
your Firger and Thumb, and 
pull it from the Fleſh, then let- 
ting it go again, if it ſuddenly 
return to the place from whence 
it came, and be ſmooth and 
plain withont Wrinkles, then he 
is Young and full of Strength; 
but if it do not inſtantly return 
to its former place, he muſt be 
very old and waſted. 7. His 
Hair; for if an Horſe that is of 
dark colour grows Griſſie 
about his Eye-brows, or un- 


x ſmooth with his Bars; for if 
W. - | | | 


derneath his Main; or any Horſe 
ot 


HOR HOR 
of a which colour ſhould grow | the performance of Wagers; 
Meannelled, with either black | and herein he muſt conſider, firſt. 
or red Mcanne's univerfally over | The thape of an Horſe's Body 

his Bod, then both are i1gns of | there being ſome that are round 
old Ag. 8. And laſtiy, che Bars | plump, and cloſe knit together 
in his Mouth, which it great, | which will appear Fat and well. 
deep, nd handling rough aud | ſhaped, when they are lean and 
hard, ſh-ws he 18 old; bur it [in poverty; while others that are 
they be ſott, allow, and handle | raw-bon'd, ſlender, and loofe 
gently aud teuderly, then he is knit together, will appear lean 
Veung, and in good ſtate of Bo- and detormed when they are tar, 
v. | | f ul, and full of grofs Humours. 
IIORSE-FEEDER; there are So likewiſe for their Inclinations, 
mulkicudes of obicry tions to be | for tome Horſes at the firſt will 
made by one £242 d in this Ot- | feed ovtwardly, and carry a 
ce: To: do it weil, eſpecialiy tick Rib, when they are itward- 
- when he has rhe care di Runn'n, ly as lean as may be; whereas 
Horſes; but to fuietk a ew, 1. 3 others will appear lean to the 
AS to Meat Or Drink, it there be Eye, when they are only Greaſe. 
3 any tvch or other Nourithinent | In which cafe the Feeder has two 
1 that he knows good tor the | helps to advantage his Know- 
. Herie, which yet he rctulerh, he | ledge, the ourward and inwared 
muſt not thruſt it violently upon | one. 4, The fuſt is the cucward 
4 him, but by gentle enticements | handling and feeling che Horſe's 
win him thereto, tempting him | Body generally over all his Ribs, 
when he is moſt hungry and moſt ] but particularly upon his ſh-rc 

dry; and it he get but a bir at a | and hindermoſt Ribs; and if fo 
1 time, it will foon cacreafe to a | be his Fleſh generally handleſott 
greater quantity, and ever ler | and looſe, and the Fingers fink 

him have lefs than he detires , | therein as into Down, then he is 

and that he may be brought the | foul without all queſtion ; but if 

toner unto ir, mix the Meat he generally it be hard and firm, on 

ſoves beſt with that he loves ly ſoft upen the hindermoſt Rib, 

Worſt, till boch be altke fami- | he has Greaſe and toui Matter 

ar, fo ſhall he be a ſtranger to | within him; which muſt be yo!- 

nothin: that is good and wholiom. } ded whatever comes of it: And 

v. It he finds his Horſe ſubject ] for the inward help, that is only 

ro Lameneſs or Stitneſs, to 1ur- | ſharp Exerciſe, and ſtrong Scou 

5:re ar rendernets of Feet, then | ring ; the firſt ro diſſolve the fou!- 
{Pt lin ive him his Heat upon neſs, and the latter to bring ic 4 

{moorh carpet Earth, or forbear | wav. 5. It's the Fecder's buſi- 

trans Grounds, hard High-ways, | nefs to obſerve the Horſe's Stones, 

carſe Ruts, and Furrows, till ex- | tor if they hang down fide, or 
tremit compel him. 3. For | low from his Body, then is hgͥe 
the tire ot an Horſe his Body, out of Luſt and Heart, and is ei- 

ne muſt account that the ſtrongeſt cher ſick of Greaſe, or other 

ſtata, which is the higheſt and | feul Humours; but in caſe they 

{wlc{} oc bleſh, o ic be gocd, | lie cloſe couched up, and hid 
hard. and wichour inward foul- in a ſmall room, then he is health- Z 
nei, to be che beſt and ableſt for | tul and in good plight. 6. _ - Wo 
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+: Limbs, he muſt ever before 
e Rins any Match or fore Heat, 
tjche his “Legs well from the Knecs 
d Gambrels downwards, either 
„th clarify'd Dogs greaſe, which 
„be beſt, or Trotters-oyl that 
next to it; or elſe the beſt 
pings-greafe, which is ſufficient, 
and to work it well in with his 
hands, and not with fire, for 
hat he gets not in the firſt 
night, will be got in the next 
morning; and what is not got in 
then, will be got in when he comes 
o uncloath at the end of the 
Curſe; fo that the Oyntment 
need be uſed but once; but the 
Rubbing as often as there is op- 
portunity, 7. The Feeder may 
in any ct the later Fortnights ot 
2 Running-Horie's Feeding, if he 
*nds him clear, aud his Greaſc 
conſumed, about ſix in the Even- 
ine, give him Water in a rea- 
lonable quantity, being made 
kkewarm, and faſting an hour 


HOR 
led Turning Heats ; provided al. 
ways he end his Hear at the 
Weighing-Poſt, and make not 
his Courte leſs, but more in quan- 


tity than that he muſt ru. ; but ĩt 


tor ſome . ſpecial cauſcs, he hke no 


part of the Cy. e, then he may 


many times, but not ever, give 
his Heat upon any other Ground, 


about any fpactous and large 


Field, where the Horſe may lay 
down his Body, and Run at 
pleaſure. 9. He muſt take ſpe- 
cial regard to all Airings, Bfea- 
things, and other Exerciſes what- 
cver, to the Sweating of the 
Horſe, and the cccafion thereof; 


| as it he Sweat upon little or no 


occaſion,2s Walking a Foot- pace, 
ſtanding ſtill in the Stable, and 
the like, make it manifeſt, that 
the Horte is feint, foul fed, and 
wants Exerciſe: But it upon 
god occations, as ſtrong Heats, 
great Labcur, and the like, he 
Sweat, and that yet it's a white 


atter : Alſo, it through the un- froth, and like Soap-ſuds, then 


— 


ſealonablencſs of the Weather, 
vou cannot Water him abroad, 
tc at your Watering-hours you 
ma do it in the Houſe, with 
warm Water; and if an handtul 
ot Wheat-meal, Bran, or Oat- 
meal, finely powd red, which laſt 
is the beſt, be put into the Wa- 
ter, it is very wholſome. 8. He 
3 tarther to note, That if the 
Ground whereon he is to Run 
bis Match be dangerous, and apt 
tor miſchievous Accidents, as 
Strains, Over-reaches, Sinew- 
bruites, and the like, that then 
te is not bound to give him his 
Heats thereon ; but having made 
aim acquainted with the nature 
thereof, then let him take part 
vt the Courſe, as a Mile, two, or 
tree, according to the goodneſs 


Cr 


* the Ground, and fo run him] ſes of Difeates. 


torth, and again, which are cal- 


he 15 inwardly foul, and alfo 
wants Exerciſe ; but it the Swear 
be black, and as it were only Wa- 
ter thrown upon lum, withgur 
any frothineſs, then is he clean 
fed, in good luſt, and good caſe, 
and ne may be Rid without any 
danger. 10. Aud laſtly, The 
Feeder ſhall obſerve his Hair in 
general, bur eſpecially his Neck, 
and thofe parts that arc unco- 
ver'd, and it they lie ſleek, ſmooth 
and cloſe, holding the beauty of 
their natural colour, then is he 
in good caſe; but if rough or 
ſtarinz, or diſcolour'd, he muſt 
be inwardly cold at the Heart, 


and wants bath Cloaths and warm 
Keeping, _ : 


HORSE-LEACH ERY,or Leach- | 


Craf+ ; is the Art of Curing Hor- 


* 


Cc  HORSE- 
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HOR 

FORSE-LEECH, is a dange- | 
rou; Cr-atzre tor Cattle, and it a 
Beatt chance to fwallow down 
one in his Drink, ir will greatly 
molctt him; for it will common- 
Iv ſtick in his Throat, and there 
Wick his Blood, and 10 inflame 
te Place, by cauſing his Throat— 
bil to vel, whereby the pal- 
1g Of [itz Meat is obſtructed, fo 
hat be cannot ſwallow, nor take 
ins wind. For the curing of 
which, it ſhe lie far witlün, fo 
as hot to be taken out with che 
h.ivd, then pur a Quill, or ſome 
(ane, in the heaſt's Throat, filled 
with hot Oyl, and let it go down 
by ſquirting, and as ſoon as the 
Oy] touches the Worm, ſhe will 
tall off. 2. There is alſo an- 
other way of getting her off, by 
ſetting the fume of Punaiſe unto 
her, which is a ſtinging Worm 
in Italy, like unto a Ti'k. 3. But 
if the c ntinucs her hold, and 
ſtiys in the Stomach and Intrails, 


then give the Beuſt hot Vinegar, 


which will kill her; and this will 
levve as well tor moſt Cattle. 


HOMSFLOCE-KEY, otherwiſe | 


call'd Fetter, or Chain-loch; is 
tor the opemng a Ile or Fetter- 
oel. Je is an Irom plate ſquare 


» 
iv 


dent at cne end, Having a ſquare | 


DC and nichs jn one Part of it, 
to g wer the Spii nes and Wards 
within the Belt; the other end 
is Dent half round, with a imall 
tarn at the end, to makę it look 
hand{oarno, | 


HOR 


[bles, Thorns, or the like in di. 
rect or crooked Lines, and of 


ſuch length, and ſuch number as 
you think convenient, and ac- 
cording to the Game you ſup- 
poſe the ſame may afford ; and 
at ſeveral diftances leave little 
open ſpaces, big enough tor the 
Birds to paſs through. See wha: 
is repreſented in this Fizure, 


+ 


] 


* 


* 
— 


S 


Bo 
SJ 
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The Letters, A, B, C, D, E, F, G, 
repreſent the paſſages or void 
places; in each of which, fix a 
furt ſtick of the bigneſs of one's 
Finger, and rye thereunto a 
Nooze of Huſe-hair finely twiſt- 
ed with a ſlipping Knot, that the 
Fowl endeavouring to pals thro}, 
may draw it upon his Neck, and 
fo become ſtrangled. Eut tor 
Woodcccks, lay the Springs flat 
on the Ground, to take them by 
the Legs: And ſtore of Partridges 
may be taken by the faid Devices 
laid croſs Plozved Furrows in the 
| bottoms, provided there be any 
on the Ground, 


| HORSE-SHUE; of theſe there 


HORSEHALIRMOOZES; are ſeveral forts: 1. That called 


theſe are devices to take Fowls 
and Eirds by the Necks, or Legs, 
and ſometuncs by both: The 
n ſt fitting places for this pur- 
pole being among Buſhes and 
tmall Coppices, and the manner 
chus; Make as many little Hedge- 
rows about halt a toot high, by 
tisebeng all Furz buſhes, Bram- 


the Planch-ſhoe, or pancclet, 
which makes a good Foot, and 
an evil Leg, becauſe it mak s 
the foot to grow beyond the 
meaſure of the leg; tho for a 
weak heel, it is exceeding good, 
and will laſt. longer than any 
Shoe; and is borrowed from the 
Moyl that hath weak Heels, and 
FPrulhes 


HOR 
Fruſhes to keep the foot from 
tones or Gravel. 2. Shoes with 
Calkins, which tho' they be in- 
tended to keep the Horſe trom 
(üöding, yer they do him more 
hirm than go2d, in that he Cat- 
nt cread evenly up h theground, 
whereby many times he wrenches 
his Phot, or ſtrains ſome Sincw, 
elpecially upon Stony-ways, vhere 
the Stones will not ſuſter the 
Cukins to enter, the foot ſlips 
with more violence, tho' ſome 
do not think him well ſhod, un- 
(cſs all his Shoes be made with 


Calkins. either ſingle or double; 


but the double is leſs evil, for he 
will tread evener therewith, than 
with finzle Calkins z but then 
they muſt not be over long or 
ihzrp-pointcd, but rather fhort 
and flir. 3. There are Shoes 
wich Rings, which were firſt in- 
vented to make a Horſe lift his 
cet up high ; tho ſuch Shoes are 
more painful than helpful, and is 
an unhandſome fight in Horſes, 
which thing is incident to moſt 
that have not ſound Hofs, for 
tender Feet fear to touch the 
Ground chat is hard; but what 
intended for a remedy, proves 
a prejudice to the Horſe, by ad- 
ding high Calkins, or elſe theſe 
unzs to his Shoes, tor thereby he 
s made to have weaker heel: 
than before. 4. Shoes with fwel- 
ing welrs or borders round a- 
bout them, are made in Germany, 


vaich being higher than the 


heads of the Nails, fave them 
trom wearing; and theſe are the 
deſt fort of laſting Shoes, if made 
vt well-temper'd Stuff, for they 
wear equally in all parts, and the 
Horſe treads evenly upon them. 


Others that uſe to paſs Moun- 


tuns, where Smiths are not ſo 
cally to be met with, carry Shoes 


HO R 
they faſten it to the Horſe Lis 
hoot, without the help ot the 
Hammer or Nail: Notwithſtan- 


ding it is more tor ſhew, than 


any good ulc; tor tho' it fave 
his Feet from Stones, yer it fo 
piaches his hoot, that he goes 
with pain, „ud perhaps injures 
ir more than the Stenes do: 
Therefore upon ſuch emergent 
occaſions, tis better to ute the 
Joint. ſpoe, which is made of rwo 
picces, with a flat Kivet-mail 
joyniug them together in the toe, 
| fo chat you may make it both 
wide and narrow t9 ſerve any 
; Foct. 6. The patten ſhoe, 1s 
neceſſary for a Horſe that is 
' burnt in the Hip, Stiffle, or 
Shoulder, Khich wil make him 
bear upon that Leg the Grief is 
on, and conſequently, make him 
ule it che better. 


HORSE-SPICE ; is made in 
this manrer: Take an ounce of 


ot Elicampane, four of Brim- 
ſtone, as many of Fennelſeeds, 
and no leſs ot Grains of Paradiſe. 
all reduc'd to Powder ; which 
put together into a Glaſs or Gally 
Por, and keep them there fur ute. 
And in reſpect to the quantity 
co be given, it malt be more or 


{ leſs, according to the Strength 


and Conſtitutton of rhe Horſe ; 
bur you are not to exceed an 
ounce at a time; and it muſt be 
mixed with a ſpoonful of the beft 
Sallet-Oyl, and a ſpoontul or two 


into a quarr of Strong- beer, and 
it is found good for a Cold, and 
| will make che Horſe thrive, —— 
Or you may give him an ounce 
of them in three pints of warm 
Beer or Ale, after Blood-lcrting, 
by way of prevention; and it 


iour them, with Vices, whereby | the Rhubard, Which 3s 4 great 


Cc 2 , Purger, 


Rhubard, two of Turmerick, fix 


of the Treacle of Jean, diflolved. 
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Fehn 


m iſtned with a little Urine of 


any other torm as you pleaſe, 


Logiker ſtutfed or clapped, cr 
Act en the ſharp end of Fighting 


HOT 
Parger, be left out, a greater 
«11.4: tity may be given hin. 
HORSE-TEETH ; See Hvſe's 
Ar, 


| HORSE-TREACLE; See Dis. 


HOSE-HUSK ; 1s along rcund | 
Fuck, as in Pinke, July-tlowers, 
e. an Urchin, or prickly Husk. 

HOSE in HOSE; chis amongft 
tte Botaniſts ſh;1.1ies one long 
Husk witliin another. e 

HOTSHOOTS, or Hwiljes ; 


HUM 


they ſhall not hurt one an»het 
in Sparring, or Breathing them- 
lelves. 

HOVEL ; is a mean Buildins 
or Hole tor any ordinary uſe, * 

HOUSEWIFES-CLOT H; i: 
the middle fort of Linnen-cloth 
between fine and courſe. | 

HOW, % an Iron Inſtrument 
made like a Cooper's Adds, for 
hacking up of Weeds, being o 
great ute, and ſhould be more 
cmploy'd, in owing the ſeveral 
Creeks, Corners, and Patches of 


are tlungs made by taking a third 
arr ef the ſmalleſt of any Ceal, 
Lit, Sca, or Charcoal, and com- 
nixinꝑ them very well with Loam, 
jet them be made up into Balls, 
Man or Beaft, as hig qs an ordt- | 
nary Goote Egg, or better, or in 


and exp-ſe them to the Air till ; 
they be thoroughly dry. They 
will be built into the moſt ordet- 
ly Fire that can be, burn very 
clear, give a wonderful heat, and 
continue very long; but the Fire 


the Land in the ſpare times of 
Year, which would be ot no ſmall 
advantage to it. 

HUE AND CRY ; both ſigniſie 
to Shout and Cry out aloud, and 
ſo imply a purſuit ot one who 
hath committed Felony by the 
High-way ; for if the Party Rob- 
bed, or any in the company of 
one Murdered or Robbed, come 
to the Conſtable of the next place 
or Town, and will him to raiſe 
Hue and Cry, or to purſue the Of- 
tender, deſcribing the Party, and 


mult be firſt made as Charcoal or 
Smallcgal, covering them with 
your Legs, (as ſome call them) 


aud building them up in a Pira- 


mid, or what ſha e you pleaſe; 
thcy wil! continue a glowing, ſo- 
lemn, and conſtant Fire, for ſe- 
ven cr eight hours, without ſtir— 
ring ; when they encourage, re- 
eruit the innermoſt with a few 


ſhewwg as near as he can, which 
way he is gone, the Conflable 
| ought forthwith to call upon the 
Pariſh for Aid in ſecking the Fe. 
lon; and if he be not found 
there, then to give the next 
Conſtable warning, and he the 
next, till the Offender be Ap- 
prehended, or at Icaſt thus pur- 
ſu'd to the Sca - ſide. 


— 


. ; | 
:r.th Lggs, and turn the reſt, 


ivl.teht are quite yet reduced to 
Ciiders, which misture is ſup- 
pled to flacken the impetuous 
devcuring ct the Fire, and to 
scp Coals from conſuming too 
faſt. 

HOTTS, cr Hutts; they are 
ihe Porrccs cr round Falls of 


HUG, or Coniſh Hug; 15 4 
term uſed in Wreltling, when 
one has his Adverſary on his 
Breaſt, and there holds him. 

HUMBLE-BEE; in French, J. 
Bourdon, does much reſemble the 
Mufcat Pcar in bigneſs, nature 
of the Pulp, taſte, perfume, and 
time of ripening, which is about 


| the end of Joly, or beginning ot 


7 


ent Sure, co keep them that 


| Auguſt. 


HUN- 


H UN 


HUNDRED , is part of a Shire, | 


ſo called, either becauſe of old, 
each Hundred found 100 Fiac- 
juſt Hot the King's Peace, or 100 
able Men tor his War. This di- 
ding of Counties into Hundreds, 


King A/fred brought out ot Ger- | 


many; tor there, Centa, or Cen- 
ten is a Juriſdigion over an hun- 
dred Towns. This is che origi- 
nal of Hundreds, which ſtill re— 


tan the Name, but their Juril- 


diction 1s devolved to the Coun- 


ty Court, ſome few ecepred, 


which have bcen by privilege con- 
nexed to the Crown, or granted 


to fome great Subject, and ſo re- 


main ſtiiſ in the nature of a Fran- 
chute. 
ſometimes uſed fr Immunity or 
Privilege, whereby a Man 1s quit 
ot Hund red- peny, or Cuſtoms due 
to the Hus reder. 

IIUNDRED ERGO, Nen Im- 
pannell'd, or fit to be nB d 
on a Jury upon any Controvertic, 
dwelling viichin the Hundred 
ere the Land in queſtion lies, 


Ir ſignifies alſo, him who has the 


urifdittion of an Fundred, and 
holds the ZZundr-d-Court. 
HUNDRED-LAGH, fignifies 
ne Zundred-Conrt, from which 
the Oficers of the King's For- 
te ſts were tree. 85 
HUNDRED-PENNY, was Mo- 
Ny Collected by the Sheriff or 
Lord of cac Hundred, in Averis 
u ubſidium. = , 
HUNDRED-WEIGHT ; this in 
Averdudi--weight ecntiſts of an 
hundred and twelve pounds, s 
to quarter thereof does of eight 
an vc ty pounds; each pound 
95ing hatcen Ounces, ard each 
dune t:xrcen drams. | 
HUNGRY-EVIL in Horſes, is 
2 detire t) Eat: It comes from 
lome zrew En pt'reſs or lack of 
Meat, when the Leaf. is even at 


wr hCG OOO WOT 2% b 


The word Hundredum 15 


HUN 
the pinch, and almoſt Chap- fallen 
but many times from Cold cut: 
wardly taken, ſometimes by Tra- 
velling in Froſt and Snow, and 
in barren Places; which outward 


Cold makes rhe Stomach cold, 
v-hercby all the inward powers 
/ . 
are become weikned. The fits 
of the Diſcemper, are a change 
and alteration in the feeding, ha- 
ving loft all remperance, and 
chopping at his Meat, as if le 


would devour the Manger. In 


this caſe, for the comforting et 
his Stomach, give him great fiicgs 
of White-bread, toaſted end 


7 


1 


| 


1 


| 
| 


ſteeped in Sack; or let himerirs 
Vheat- flower and Wine mingled 
together; or make him Bread ot 
Fine-nurts and Wine minglede t? 
gether; but there is nothing 
better than a moderate fecdirg 
of the Horſe many times in the 
day, with wholſom Bean- bread 
well hiked, or Oats well drycd 
and ſifted. IT 
HUNT-CHANGE, 15 when the 
Hounds or Beagles take freth 
Scent, hunting anther Chace, 


| until they ſtick and hit it a- 


gain. 

HUNT- COUNTER, fignihes as 
much, that the Hounds or Eea- 
gles hunt it by the heel, 


and Recreation, nt only com- 


mendable for Princes and Great 
Men, but Gentlemen too, there 
being nothing that docs more re- 


create the Mind, ſtrengthen the 
Limbs, whet the Stomach, and 
clear up the Spirits; 15 that ic 


has merited the eſteem ot all 


Ages and Nations, how Barharous 


ſoever they might otherwiſe have 


been. 5 


| off, and coming on again, teure k- 
ee ug 


HUNTING is a noble Game 


HUNTING THE, FOIL; by 
this is meant the Chace's zoing 
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HUN 

fing the ſame Ground, to deceive 
the Hounds or Bcaples, 

HUNTING-HOaSE ; in the 
choice of an Horſe tor Hunting, 
Ter his ſhape be generally ſtron;:, 
and well knit together, making 
equal proportions; for as un- 
equal ſhapes ſh-w Weakneſs, fo 
equal ſhupes ihe Strength and 
Durauce; and what are called 
unequil, are a great Head and a 
little Neck, a biz Body and a 
thin Buttock, a large Limb to a 
little Foot, c. Whereas, he 
ſhould have a large and lean 
Head, wide Noſtrils, open Chauld, 
2 big Wheaſand, and the Wind- 
pipe ſtreight. To order him; 
vile he is at Reſt, let him have 
all che quietneſs that may be; 
let him have much Meat, nuch 
Litter, much Dreſſing, and Wa- 
ter ever by him, and let him 


Sleep as long as he plcaſes; keep 


him to Dung father ſott than 
hard, and look that it be well 
colour d and bright, for darkneſs 
ſhews Greaſe, and redneſs in- 
ward heating; and after his uſual 
Scowrinzs, let him have Exer- 
ciſes, and Maſhes of ſweet Malt, 
cr let Bread of clean Beans, or 
Beans and Whtat miscd roge- 
ther, be his beſt Food, and Beans 
and Oars the moſt ordinary, — — 
But Sir Robert Ch.nnock's way of 
Hunting in Buck-ſcaſon vas never 
to take his Horſe up into the Sta- 
b'e during the ſeaſon, but hun- 
ted him upon Graſs, only al- 
lowed him as many Oat; as he 


could well eat; and this he ap- 


proved of as a very good way, 
by rcaſcn that if there be apy 
molten Greaſe within um, which 
violent Hunting may ratte np, this 
going to Grais wil! 
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HUR 
bur rather gocd by it, fo that 
you tura tne  Horte our very 
cool. 

HUNTINGTONSHRE, is 
an Inland County, but of no 
great extent, being bounded Eaſt- 
ward with Cambridgſbire, Weſt— 
ward wich Northamptonſhire, on 
the North with Lincolnſbire, and 
on the South with Budfdfhire. 
It's 22 Miles in Length trom 
North to South, and 18 in Breadth 
from Eaſt to Weſt; in which 
compaſs ot Ground it contains 
240009 Acres, and about $228 
Houſcs ; the whole is divided in- 
ro Four Hundreds, wherein arc 
79 Pariſhes, and bur 6 Mark: t- 


Town only is Privileg'd to ſed 
two Members to Parliament. It 
was a County very Woody of 
old, and counted an excellent 
Forreſt to Hunt in, from whence: 
it had its Name; but being diſ- 
forreſted in the Reign of Hen. II. 
it is now become à very open 

cuntry. The North-Eaſt parts 
of it are Fenny, but y ield plenty 
ot Graſs ; the reſt is very plea- 
ſant, fruitful of Corn, and riüng 
up into mall Hills, The 0% 15 
the principal River. It's laid 
that the H hittleſmeer and ſome 
other Meers near it in this Shure, 
do ſometimes, in calm and fair 
Weather, ſuddenly rite in a tem- 
peſtuous manner with Water- 
quakes; and that tho the Na- 
tives, who live near theſe Places, 
are Healthful and Long-live, vet 
that Strangers are ſubjett to mucn 
Sickneſs. i 


of Gates, either of ſplitted T'm- 
ber, or of Hazel Reds; ſerving 
eirker for Gates in. Eucloſv res, 
or to man Shcep-iolds, cr the 
like, 5 


$& 


Towns, whereof the County 


| HURDLES. arc made in form 


K+” 


unbe- 


* 
ks. 
4 


HUS 


HURDS of Flax, or Hemp, 
chey are the worſer part ſepara- 
ted from the Tare in heckling 
thereof, whereby may be made 
L'nnen-cloth. 

HUKkLE ; is the hair of Flax, 
which is eicher fine or wound. 

tilIRLE-BONE m an Horſe, is 
about the midſt of the Buttock, 
and very apt to go cut of the 
ocket with a ſlip or ſtrain. To 
cure which, take a bKe quantity 
of the Oyl of Turpen:ne and 
Strong- beer, ſhake them very 
well in a Glaſs-viol, and apdint 
the gneved part therewith, as 
alſo the hrawn an inſide of his 
Thigh down ro his Gambrels, 
aud hear it in very well, by 
Holding a hot Fire ſhovel before 
it while you are doing it, and 


work the Bone at the fame time 


in pently wich your hand, to 
bring it to its right place again. 
When you have anbinted him, 
tye him up to the Hack- ſtaves for 
about halt an hcur, to prevent 
his bicfng of it with his Teeth ; 
and while he ſtands in the Stable, 
dut a wedge of Wood about the 
readth of a Sixpence between 
zus Toe and his Shoe; but when 
jou Ride him, it muſt be taken 
out, and put in again whencome 
dack: Or after you have once 
anointed him with Oyl of Tur- 
pentine and Beer, and put his 
Bone into his right place again, a 


Charge made of Oxicrocum and 


P:racclivs may be clapt to it, 
which will ſtrengthen it ſo very 
much, that it will keep it from 


llipping out of its place again. 


Pur che moſt ſpeedy, beſt, and 
dertain Cure, is, tho it a little 
disgzure the Horſe, to Pin him, 
wich every Smich either docs or 
duscht to know. 5 
tian, is that which a Flower 
grows our ot; ct which there are 


HTS 
| ſeveral, ds a hvibous or rc une 
Husb, à bottle ust, a middle 
Hus, and a foot Husb. 

HUXING of the Pibe ; tis :s 

a method for the taking ot this 
ſort of Fiſh, that is very agtecg. 
ble; for which end, ther tahe 
thirty or forty as large Bladdory 
a5 cen be got; blow them up, 
and tye them cloſe and ſtrong, 
then at the mouth of each rye a 
Line, longer or ſhorter, accor- 
ding to the depth of the Water, 
and at the end of the Line faſten 
an Armed - hock artificially bait, 
and put them into the Water 
with the advantage of the Wind, 
that they may gently move up 
and down the Pond: Now, wien 
one Maftcr-Pike has ſtruck him. 
ſelf, tis a moſt pleaſant Diver- 
ſion to ſee lim bounce about in 
Water with thebladder at his Tail, 
and when you perceive bim al- 
moſt ſpent, take him up. See Pile, 


make this Liquor, is to take two 
gallons of Spring-water, boil it 
over a gentle Fire, keeping ſcum- 
ming of it till no more will ariſe, 
then put in a pound of the beſt 
Honey, adding alittle Fenncl and 
Eye-bright tyed up in a bundle, 
and fo let it ſecthe till a third 
part be conſumed; ſcum it very 
well, ſtrain it through a fine 
Cloth or Sieve, and with a quarter 
of a pound of Sudar- Candy finely 
beaten, put it up iu a Veſſel, and 
keep it cloſe ſtapped. 
HYSOP, or HYSOPE, is pro- 
pagated only by Slips, and has 
the faculty ro Comfort and 
Strengthen ;prevalenc againſt Me- 
lancholy and Phlezm; and its 
rops and flowers being reduced 


tor {trewings upon the colder In- 


gredients, communicating no un- 


grateful tragrancy thereunto. 
FF 1. 


HTDROMEL; che way to 


to powder, are by ſome reſerved. 
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Ack; by this name Faulconers 
call the Male-hawk. 


JACK; is a term ſometimes 
uſed for an Horſe whereon they 
law Wood. | 


Jack by the Hedge, (Alliuria, 


1A 
dants, ſtinding about the middle 
head. 7. The greit white ſtar- 
ry Jacinth of Peru, leſs than the 
tormer, Leaves lighter green, 
Flowers whire, with a ſhew or 


[bluſh at the bottom. 8. The 


buſh ſtarry Facinth is like the o. 
ther, only the Flower ot a fine 
purpliſh bluſh-colour. 9. The 
blue Lilly-leaved ſtarry Zacinth, 
whoſe roots are like that ot the 
white Lilly, the ſtalk a root high, 
bearing many Star-likc light bluc- 
coloured Flowers: There are two 


or Sawce-alouc) is an Herb that other ſorts, differing only trom 
grows wild under Banks and the former, in that the one 1; 


Hedges, and his many Medicinal 
Properties, being eaten as o- 


whire, and the other bluſh, bur 
flowers not till May. 10. The 


ther Sallets are, gfpecially by Indian, pon another ſort 


Country People. 


Jacix TH. thacinthus, is of di. 
vers ſorts, and many ot ſmall: 


that doth not flower wich us till 
Auguſt, and grows with ſeveral 
tall ftalks. The Roots of thttc 


eſteem; we will chooſe the beſt. | Jacinths loſe not their Fibres, 


7. The yellow Muſcary, or Musk- 
grape Flower, with a long byl | 
baus round Root 5 and weak 
Stalk, headed with many Flow 
ers, of a fair yellow, and muskiſh 
ſcent, like little bottles. 2. The 
Aſh colourd Muſcary like the 
laſt, bur leſſer, as tweer, and 
Leaves Aſh-coloured. 3. The 
Red Muſcary, whoſe Flowers are 
of a pale, bleak, white colcur, and 
musky ſcent. 4. The tair-hair'd 
branched F:cinth, with broader 
Leaves, hollow, the Stalk half a 
yard high, and branched on e- 
very fide wich many tufts at the 
ends, of a dark murry purple, 
5. The fair curl'd-hair 7acinth, 


whoſe flower is a buth of many | 


branches, divided into divers 
long curled threads or hairs, and 
the flower on the cop of a bright 
murry purple. 6. The + rexc ſtarry 
Facintb of Peru, has a ſhort Stalk, 
eich many blue ones at ite 
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therefore not to be kept long out 
of Ground. They are to be 
tranſplanted in Anguſf, C&Ccpr 
the Indian Facinths, that arc ycar- 
ly to be taken up in 4pr!!, the 
Roots carefully parted withour 
breaking the great Fibres, and 
thus replanted; ſome rich Earth 
muſt be pur into the bctrom of a 
Por, and put in the Rcot, co- 
vered every way with ſome na- 
tural freſh Earth, then fill che Por 
with the ſame rank Earth; make 
an hole in ap hot bed ſomething 
cooled to put the Pot iu to nou- 
riſh the Fibres, and do not wa- 
rer it till the Roct ſprings, when 
tis to be taken out and placed 
under a South-wall. Houle it 
about the middle of Sepfe/, 20 5 
All the Mvſcaries, except the 
Aſh-cojour'd, muſt be planted in 
a warm place, and gJetended in 
Winter, the reſt are hard. 
S me otter ſortis of Tacinths 
chere are which yearly loſe their 
Fibres zthe ch. ckelt u hercaf ale, 


8 
| 


| 3. This 


FAC 
1, The Sky-colour'd Grape-flower 
coming up wich 3 green Leaves, 
ſtalks a fo t high, bearing m. ny 
flowers like a bunch of Grapes, 
Sky-coloured, and of 2 {ſweet 
ſcent. 2. The white is like the 
former, but that the Leaves are 
een and the Flowers white. 
„ The branched, whoſe flowers 
grow in branches al nf, th « ſta K, 
blue coloured. 4. The treat O 
ciental Facinth, Zumoul Indi, 
coming up with a ſpeckled ſtalk, 
broad green Leaved, long ble ſn 
purple Flowers, opening into ſix 
{mall Leaves, and turning back 
again, the Root, big, round, co- 
veced with a reddiſn purple Coat. 
There are many more of this 
kind. 
SRy- coloured, often coming up 
with two ſtalks, cach bearing 


many large Flowers. 6. The 
white. early Jacintb. 7. Fair 
doubie blue Facintb. 8. Pure 


wiite double oriental Facinth. 
5. Aſh-colour ſtarry Fecinth.. 10. 
Common blue ſtarry Facinth. II. 
The white ſtarry Facinth. 12. 
The early blue ſtarry Jacinth, 

The Grape Flowers are in 
flower in pril; the great orien- 
ul Fecinth hetimes in March ; the 
white and purple early; winter Fa- 
nth, in Fanuary, or the begin- 


5. The Celeſtia! Facinth, | 


ning of February; the other ori- 


ental Facinths, both ſingle and 
chuble, flower in the end of 
Marc) and beginning of April; 
when the Alh- coloured ſtarry 
facinth flowers, as the other ſtar- 
ty Facinihs do, in February and 
beginning of March, 1 
They all loſe their Fibres, and 
may be removed in June or Fuly, 
but none of them except the 
dental wor id be kept long out 
vt the Ground: They are hardy, 


ad require ſmell attendance, ſowed, its of 


JAN 

Moſt of them bear Seeds, which 
being ſown in September, in the 
lame manger as Tulips, and fo 
directed, will produce new di- 
verſities. The chiefeſt of the ſe 
named, are the fair double blue, 
W. ice double Oriental; the ce- 
leſtial, white and bluſh ſtarry 
Jacinths, &c. 

JAG G of Hay; See Dad of 


H y. 

JANNOCK}, is btead made of 
Ours, Leavened very fowr, and 
made round, bur nat very thick, 
with a cap on the top, for it can 
be made no otherwiſe, by reaſon 
tis ovened very ſoft; the ſides 
ng tall thinner than the mid- 
dle, 

JANUARY; 


| 


| 


tho' this be 2 


cold and naked Month, yet tis 


not altogether unproductive, and 
many things are to be done there- 
in, in reſpec to the Field, Or- 
chard, Olitory, Garden, Cc. 
For the Month to be cold is ſca- 
tonable ; when you are to Plow 
up or Fallow the Ground inten- 
ded for Peafe, ro Water Mea- 
dows and Paſtures, drain Arable 
Grounds, where Peaſe, Oats, or 
Barly is to be ſown; to rear 
Calves, Pigs, Cc. to lay Dung 
on heaps, to carry on the Land 
in froſty Weather, and to Hedge 
and Dirch cn Paſtured-Land. 
Now Timber-trees are to. be 
planted in any Coppice or Hedge- 
wood, as alſo Quick-ters; Cop- 
pices and Hedge-rows are to be 
cut, and greater Trees lopped 
and pruned ; Doves fed, and Dove- 
Houſes repaired ; Ants-hills cut a- 
way, and the Holes filled up in Mea- 
dow and paſture- Gre unds, Stones 
gathered, Cc. Eſpecial care had 
of Ews and Lambs, Calves hou- 
ſed, young Cattled Gelded ſoon 


alter they are fallen, and Oats 
Tuſſer, it you 
„5 


* 
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have of the beſt ; a Weedy Hop- | 


garden is to be digged, Bee-hives 
turned up, and fprinkled wich 
warm and ſweet Wort dexterou- 
fly;and you may alſo remove Bees. 

In reſpect to an Orchard and 
Kitchen-garden, the Ground is 
to be Trenched and made ready 


For the Spring, the S il alſo pre- 


pared and uſed where there is oc- 


caſion; for which end, plentiful 


proviſion is ro be made ot Neats, 
Horſes, and Shecps-dung eſpe- 
cially, (that there may be ſome 
in ſtore of two years preparation) 


which muſt be now and then 


ſtirred, and opened to the Air: 
And laſtly, skreened, to be re- 
ferved for uſe in ſome hard 
bottomed ſhady place, a little 
exuvated, that the Rain waſh 
nor away the vertue thereof, and 


wherein no Weeds muſt be ſut- 


fercd to grow; and for to min- 
gle with which, as occaſion docs 
require, ſome heaps of ſweet un- 


der Paſture natural Mould, and 


fine Loam muſt be had. Now 
you may dig Borders, and as yet 
uncover the Roots of Trees, 
where Ablaquearion is requiſite 
Quickſets are to be planted, and 
Fruit: trees tranſplanted, it not 
finiſhed ; Vines to be ſer, and 


the old ones begun to he pruned; 
alſo, the brar ches of Orchard 
Fruit-Trees, are to be pruned, 


eſpecially the long-planced ones, 
and that towards the decreaſe; 
hut tor ſuch as are newly plan- 
ted, they need not be disbranch- 


ed till che ſap begins to ſtir, in 


March, that ſo the wound may 
be healed with the ſcar and 
ſtubb which our Froſts do fre- 
quently leave. Diſtinction muſt 
be made between the bearing 
and Fruit-buds, and the Leat- 


zuds; che 1 being always 
ſuller, which Muſt be carefully 
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JAN 
the reſt, muſt be cur off lanting 
above the bud with a very lharp 
Knife, without leaving any rages, 
The Wall three palliſade Trees, 
are to be kept from mounting too 
haſtily, that they may form beau- 


|Tiful and ſpreading branches, 
Maped like a Lady's Fan, and 


i clole to the Ground; take the 


Water-boughs quite away, which 
are thoſe that on ſtandarcs be- 


ſpared, and what is ptuncd from 


ing ſhaded and dript upon, re. 
main tmouth and naked withour 


Fruit-trees ſhould ſpread, mik 
and bear, ſmoothly cut off the 


bear pruning Wali-truic that 1; 
tender, till February; and where 


| 


at di 


graft in the ſtock, always te- 


pare your Garden Tools. 
Hct- beds may be made toſoꝶ 
forward Cucumibers and Salad 
in, towards che very begins 
of the Month ; vivally for ds! 
melons and Cuopmbers, 45 44 
Muſhegoms; Aſparagus ma 
heated or forced ; heat-bads 


* 
2 


1 # 
** 7 | p * 
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buds; and where you deſire Mura! | 
next unbearing branch: But for- 


branches are fo thick and ir- 
tangled, that they gall one an- 
other, or exclude the Sun and 
Air, 17 place muſt he thinned | 

etion; Trees cleared of 
Moſs, Cyons gathered for rat; 
before the buds ſprout; and 3. 
bout the latter end of the Month, 


marking to take the Cyon from 
ſome goodly and plentiful-beatig 
Tree; for it it be from a young 
Tree and ſuch as has rot yet 
bore any Fruit, tho' of never of 
excellent a kind, it will be a leg 
time before the Grafts produce 
any cenſiderable Fruits. Nowy 
alio 'tis ſcaſonable to remorey 
Rernel- ſtocks to more comte 
dious diſtances in the Nute 
cutting oF cle top Root; ard 
in over wet or hard Weatheh 
cleanſe, mend, ſnarpen, and pre 
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rel, Patience, Borage, Cc. 
tue Jaciurhs, Narciſſus's of Con- 
ſtantinople, ſome Tulips, c. up- 
on Hot-beds: With bands of 
raw tie up the top of the 


JAN 
| circompoſe$ by planting them 
in Baskets, Pots, and Boxes, or 
Caſes; and the bulbous root of 
Tuberenſes, Janquills, Narciſſus 


P 
Ae "4 


EY — 


leaves of long Lettice, 
which have not cabbaged , 
o wake them cabbage, or at 
aſt ro whiten them when they 
ire grown big enough for it; 
pull down the Het-beds of the 
preceding yer, to take the 
rotcen Dung that compoſed them 
nd lay it upon thoſe Grounds 
you are minded to meliorate; Set 
beans, peaſe, Cc. ſow allo, if 
teu will, for early Colliflowers; 
iſe Strawberries upon Hot- beds, 
to have them ripe in Ap il or 
) ; dung big-trees, in order to 
we carly Figs ; and in order to 
arm or force this Tree, ſome 
alt be had in Boxes or Cafes, 


þ 
: 
l 
tor which an Eot-bed is made in 


tec therein „ when ſome ſquare 

Glale-trames are to be had about 

K or ieven. toot high, which 

avit be applied againſt a Wall 

Gpoleck to a Southern Alpect, 

whereby the Dung in the Hot- 

d{crmencing into a hear, warms * 
ne Earth in the Box, and ſo 

mk's the Fig-tree ſprout : The 
tod is to be put into a ferment 

here there is cccefion, and 

great care Muſt be taken to co- 

ir thoſe Glaſs frames cloſe, that 

do cold may get within them. 

an Her-bcd of Parity may be 

ban in the bez inning of this 
North, to ſupply us with freſh 

In the Spring- time. It's not to 

e paſſed over, that the brat ches 
" flips of Vines, Gooicherrics, 
MG Curran-buth-s, may be now | 


4 | + 3 7: os 
© to take root, Which they'll 


o witk only eovering them 
me middle with Enrth five or | 


K inches Righs that Trees arc | 


5 


4 


742 : 74 1 4 þ * e . | 
ts Month, and the boxes pla- 


of Conſtantinople, &c. potted ; 
which Pots are put into Hot-beds, 


that are carefully covered with 


Glaſs-frames, Bells, Srraw-skreens, 
orc. 

Lettices for replanting, are 
ſown during the whole Month; 
and to have ſome little fine ones 
for Sallading, ſome of the bright 
curled may be ſown under bells, 
fer which you muſt ſtay till ir 
has ſhor forth two Leaves before 
it be gathercd ; the Seeds muſk 
be ſown thin, that the Plants may 
grow tall, and it they appear to 
come up too thick, they muſt be 
thinned; under bells alſo in or- 
der to replanting again, are ſown 
Borrage, Bugloſs, and Orach. 

Now the products that may be 
had from our Gardens in this 
Month, by the means of our 
Stores and Conſervatories, are 
the following Apples, viz, The 
Kentiſh, Ruſſer, Golden, French, 
Kerton,and Holland Pepin ; John 
Apple, Winter-Queening, Mari- 
geld, Harvy-Apple, Pome- water, 
Pome-roy, Golden Doucet, Apis, 
Reincting, Lores Permain, Win- 
ter Permain, c. The Pears are 
the Winter Musk that bake well, 
Winter Norwich excellent when 
biked, Winter Bergomot, Winter 
Bon Chretiens, both mural, Ver- 
gaules, the great Surrcin, Or. 
and beſides, ſome ordinary Grapes, 


as the common and long Muſcat, 


the Chuſſelas, c. Every body 
may have Artichoaks, all ſorts of 


| Roots, as Beet-raves, Carrots, 


Parſnips, common Salſifies, or 


 Goarcheard Turneps, c. Spa- 


nith Cardons, and Chards of Ar- 
tichovaks, Celle and Aacedo- 
nian Pax, or Sſapders wi:tc- 

whe df ned, 


f 
. 
12 
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ned, Fennel, Anniſe, and Endive 
of both kinds, and Collitlowers ; 
all which muſt have been brought 
int» the Conſervatory in the two 
laſt Months of November and De- 
cember; beſides which, Pancaliers 
alſo, Milan, and bright or large- 
1:1ded Cabbages may be had; 
which laſt ſort is not carried in- 
to the Conſervatory, but the ſame 
on the contrary, muſt be Froft- 
bitten in the open Air, to make 
them tender and delicate. By 
the help of a Conſervatory may 
in like manner be had ſome Ci- 


truls or Pompions, and ſome Po- 


tirons or flat Pompeons, Onions, 
Garlick, and Shallots, with Lecks, 
Cibouls, Burner, Chervil, Partly, 
\Wood-forrel, a good reddiſh 
green Aſparagus, and by the help 
ot Hor-beds or heated Pathways, 
very fine Sorrel, as of the round, 
as of the long ſort, and little 
Sallads of Lettice to cut with 
their furniture of Mint, Taragon, 
Garden-crefles, tender Chervil, 
Parfly, Borage, Busloſs. Neither 
by the means of Hor-beds can 
we be deſticute of ſome little Rad- 
diſnes, if the Weather be not ex- 
rreamly ſevere; as alſo Muſh- 


ſome ſingle Anemonies, Winter- 


rooms, which are kept carefully 
covered over with dry Cowſdung. 
Pickled Cucumbers, pickled Pur- 
ſlain, pickled Muſhrooms, and 
pickled Capuchin Capers, or Na- 
Gurches may alſo be had in this 
Monnd. | | 

Ihe Parterreor Flower-garden 
is not to be wholly neglected 
now, wherein Traps are to be 
ſer up for Vermine, eſpecially in 
Nurſeries of Kernels and Stones, 
and among bulbous Roots, which 
Will now be in danger; a Paſte | 
made ©: Honey, wherein beaten 
green Glaſs is mingled together 
with Copperas, is uſually laid 
naar their hiunts; Anemon) 


JAP 


Roots and Kanuncula's are ro be 
planted about the middle of the 
Month, without the trouble a 
terwards of covering them, gc. 
but ſuch of them as have been 
ſown in September and October tor 
earlier Flowers, are now to he! 
preſerved. from too erear and 
continuing Rains and Snow, it 
they happen; your Cirnations 
alſo, and ſuch Seeds as arc in 
danger of being waſh'd our, or 
over chilled aud frozen, m ſt be 
laid under ſnelter, and tie Su 
ſtruck off, where it lies too ea. 
vy, for it certainly rots and 
burits your earli-r-ſet Anemo- 
nics and Ranunculus's, e unlet; # 
planted now in Hot-beds, To. 
wards the end of the Month, 
Earth up, with freſh ard light“ 
Mould, the Roots of thotc Au- 
ricula's which the troſts have ur- 
covered, filling up the chirks 4 
bout the ſides of the bots whiter 
the chiefeſt arc ſet, but they need 
not be houſed. I 

There's naturally but tew f. 
ers in this Month, except wich 
time and Snow-drops, bit by the 
help of Hot-beds we may hae 


Narciſſus's, Narciſſus's of Con 
tinople, Primrotes, Laurus-tinigh 
Precope Tulips, and fome o. 
8 i 
JAPANNING, or China Vary 
nith, an excellent Art, and 18! 
prepared thus : Take a pint ob 
Spirir of Wine very well der 
phlegmed, four cunces ot Gum 
lacq, which you muſt break fir 
from the ſticks and rubbiſh, ud 
bruiſing it roughly in 2 Moray - 
put it do ſteep in fountain W 
ter, tied up in a bag of cone! 
Linnen, together with a VB 
ſmall morſel ot the beſt Cafiiey 
ſoap, for twelve hours; the 1 
rub out all the tirQure ther 
| 1 
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from; to which add a little Al- 
lum, and reſerve it apart; the 


Gum-lacq remaining in the bag, 


diſtolve with one ounce ot San- 
Some add as much Ma- 
ſtick and white Amber, in a large 
Matraſs, well ſtopped, with the 
Spirit of Wine by a two days 
digeſtion, frequently ſtirring it, 
that it ſtick not to the Glaſs; 
then ſtrain and preſs it forth in— 
to a leſſer Veſſel. Some, after 
the rſt infuſion upon the Alkes, 
ter 24 hours, augment the heat, 
and transfer the Matraſs to the 
$and-bath, till the Liquor begins 
to ſimmer, and when the upper 
part of the Matraſs grows a little 
hot, and that the Gum-lacq is 
melted, which by that time com- 
monly is, ſtrain it through a 
innen- cloth, and preſs it be- 
tween two ſticks into the Glaſs, 
to be kept for uſe; which it 
wül eternally be, if well ſtop- 
ped. | | 
Now for the Operation itſelf, 
tie Wood that you would Var- 
nſh,ſhould be very clean,ſmoorh, 
and without the leaſt treckle or 
tay; and in caſe there be any, 
they muſt be ſtopped with a Paſte 
mule of Gum-Trapacanth, incor— 
pared wich whatColour you de- 
len; then cover it with a Layer 
of Varniſh purely, till it be ſut- 
iciently drenched with it; then 
jou are to take ſeven times the 
quantity of Varniſh as you do of 
Colonr, and bruiſe it into a ſmall 
eirthen Dith glazed, with a piece 
ot hard Wood, till they are well 
nüngled; apply this with a very 
ane and full Pencil, do it over 
gun a quarter of an hour after, 
ren to three times ſucceſſively ; 
and if every time it be permitted 


to d"vbefore ou put on the next, 


it will prove the better; within 


wo hours after theſe tour Layers, 


JAP 

ot fooner if you pleaſe, pcliſh 
it with Preſtle or Dutch Recd:, 
wet or dry; and it's no great 
matter if in doing this, yon 
thould chance to diſcover any 
of che Wood, fince you are to 
Paſs it over tour or five times as 
above, and it it be not yet ſmooth 
enough, preſele it again with the 
Reeds, but very tenderly ; then 
rub it ſufficiently with Tripoli, 
and a little Oil Olive, or Water. 
Finally, cover it once or twice 
again with your Varniſh, and 
twWo days after pol:th it as bctore 
with Tripoli, and a piece ot Har 
ters felt. 


—— 


As for the colours, for a fiir. 
Red, take Spaniſh Vermihon, with 
4 quarter part of Venice Lack: 
Black requires Ivory calcined be- 
twixt two well luted Crueibles, 
which being ground in Water, 
with the beſt and grecneſt Cop- 
peras, and ſo let dry, retcrve : 
And for Blue, thcy take Ultra- 
Marine, and only twice as much 
Varniſh as of Colour; the reſt 
are to be applied like the Red, 
except it be the Green, which is 
hard co make fair and lively, and 
| therefore ſeldom uſed. And 
here it muſt be obſerved, that 
| Night Fapanning is done with 
three or four layers with the Co- 
lours; then two of pure Varn'fh 
| uncoloured, which is made by 
the former proceſs, without rhe 
Sandrac, which is only ming led 
and uſed for Reds, which muſt 
be done with a ſwift and even 
Stroke, that it may not dry ba- 
fore the Yenturine, which gol- 
den Wyre reduced to powder, 
mutt be ſifted on it; and then you 
are to cover it with ſo many 
layers of pure Varniſh, as will 
render it like poliſhed Glas; 
and laſt of all, turbi'h it wick 

HEE Trip. 
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JAS 
Iripoli, Oil, and the Felt, as be- 
tore directed. 
JAR of Oil; is 18 to 26 Gal- 
lons; green Ginger, about 100 


pounds weight. | 
JARSEY ; this is an Iſland on 


the Coaſt of Normandy, and ft r- 


merly part of the Dukedom of 


Normandy, but now annexed to | 


1 


| S1ffron colour. 


the County of Southampton; this 
and Garzſey being all chat is left 
to the Kings of England of all 
their vaſt Dominions in France, 
trom the ſhores of which it hes 
about five miles to the Weſt, 
and thirty from thoſe of England 
to the South : It has cwelve Pa- 


riſhes, is pretty Fruitful, and 


thrives with the Stocking Manu— 
tactury. 

JASMINE, there are ſeveral 
ſorts of this Plant, 1. The white 
| 2 that hath divers flexible 

ranches proceeding from the 
bigger boughs that come from 
the root, at the end of white 
young branches come forth di- 
vers flowers together in à tuft, 
opening into fine white pointed 
Leaves, and of a ſtrong ſweet 
ſcent, which fall away with us 
without Sceding. 2. The Cata- 
Jonian or Spaniſh Jaſmine, that is 
not ſo high as the former, but 


digger in branches and leaves, as 


well as flowers, which are whice 
when opened, with bluſh edges, 
and ſwecter than thoſe of rhe 
former. 3. The double Spaniſh 
Fa/mine, in flowers white, like 
unto the firſt, but bigger and 
double, and conſiſting of two 
rows of leave, that are ſweet as 
the tormer. 4. The yellow Faſ- 


mine, which upon long ſtalks, 


bears ſmall, long, hollow Flow- 
ers, ends in five, ſometimes ſix 
yellow Ecaves, and are ſucceeded 
by black ſhining berries. 5. The 


Indian ſcarlet Faſmine, whoſe 


to the middle of Augyf ; 
| firſt white and commo:: yellow, 


— ** 
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JAY 
branches are [0 flexible, a5 no. 
to be able to ſuſtain themſelve: 
without che help of ſm 
to ſupport them : 
come forth many together ar the 
ends of the branches, being lone 
like a Fox-glove, opening at che 
end into five fair broad Leaves 


thing 


„ 


with a ſtile in the nudd'e of ; 


The Za/mins flower from 
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being hardy, and able to endure 
our winter Colds, increafins ty!! 


be planted in Boxes or Pots, tha: 


they may be houſed in Winter; 


| they being increaſed utually by 
being gratted late in the Spring 


on the common winte he, 
may allo be propagarcd by Lay- I 


CIS, 


in Sheep, know. by the yea 


neſs of their Skins; and curcd 2? 


with giving them inwardly ſome 
old and ſtale Urine of Nen. 


JAY, is a ſubtil Eird thar's a 4 


great devourer of Beaus, Cher- 
ries, or other Garden-fruits ; 
bur a very good way to take 
them, is to drive a Stake int) 


the Ground about four foot hig 
above the Surface of the Earth, 
but ſo picked at top, that the 


Fay may not ſettle on it; within 


inches long, then make a loo 
of Horſe- hair, faſtued to a ſtick Þ 
or wand of Hazel, thar may be 
entred into the Stake at a hole 
near the Ground, and by the 
bending of the ſtick, put the 


| 


| loop of Horſe-hair thorough the 
Y wy | uppe! q 


The Flowers | 


| 
[ uy 
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enough by Suckers ; but the Hh. | 
dian, Yellow, or | Spaniſh, muſt 


JAUNDICE, is a Diſtemper ; N 


a foot of which, a hole muſt be 
bored thorough, three quarters o: 
in inch diameter, to which mut 
be fitted, a Pin orStick ſix or eight 


10 E 

apyer holes, and put the ſhore 
Sick fo, that the Fay Wen he 
mes, finding his Keſting- place 
o ſtand conveniently amongſt 
us Food, perches cn the ſhort 
tick, which by his weight im- 
wediately falls, and gives the 
rin; tie advantage ot holding 
de Fay by the Legs. 

ICE PEAR, otherwiſe called 
eee, Bujalenf, Choambret, &c. 
« three or four inches long, and 
o or three in thickneſs; its 
talk ſnort and bending, the eye 
pretty great and hollow, skin 
jino.th and poliſned, and ſome- 
mes ccloured, green on the 
{ree, but yellow when it ripens, 
and it gathered ſea ſonably, one 
of the beſt ot Fruits; the pulp 
being tender and melting, with 
Hundance of ſweet ſhgarcd Juice, 
ich taſte and plentiful increaſer; 
it ripens almoſt as ſoon as Ber- 


gamot, and holds good from No 


1nber to part of January : Its 
1:rceable to the eye, and docs well 
on a free or Quince- ſtock. 
ICELAND and North-Sea Fi- 
ay; the Fiſherman hath a Line 
of go Fathom long, 
ith a Lead at the end of it cal- 
ed a deep Sea-lead, of about f1x 
or ſeven pound weight, to fink 
tt; above which is a croſs-ſtick, 
alled a Chop ſtick, with two 
lincs and Hooks at them, with 


bits : They will bite at any bait, | 
ether Fleſh or Fiſh, As for the 
cams; them when the Cod is | 


haled on board, they are laid 


or Riore, 


JEN 

reſerve in Barrels to make Oil of: 
Another, the Splitter, takes our 
the Back-bune, and 8. the Fiſh 
open to the Tail: Then they 
ſale them, and lay them Nape 
and Tail in a Ecd on the Deck, 
as faſt as they can ditpatch them. 
The manner ot Salting is, a 
Man bach a {mall Salciny-plarter 
that may hold about a quarr, 
which he diſperſes chic fly on 
the middle or thickeſt part of the 
Fiſn, rom whence it runs off on 
the Tail or thinreſt part: And 
when one Lay is done, then they 
pile them up in their Holds, and 
procecd to another, making in 
the middle of the Hold, the courſe 
of Fiſh higher by two tocr thon 
on the fides, that the Picki- 
deſcending, may fall on cle 
ſides. 

JENNY-WREN ; this is a cu- 
rious fine Song-bird, bcing of a 
chearful Nature, and ncnc cx- 
ceeds him in his way of Song. 
It's ot a pretty ſpeckled colour, 
very plealant to the Eye, and 
when he ſines, cœcks up his Tail, 
and throws out his Notes with 
much pleaſure and chcerfulneis. 


It breeds twice a year; Arſt a- 


bout ti e latter end of April, and 
makes her Neſt with dry Mois 


and Leaves, and that fo artifici- 


ally, that tis a very hard matter 
to diſcover it, being it is amongſt 
Shrubs and Hedges, where Ivy 
grows very thick. Some Will 
build in old Hovels and Earns, 


but then they are thoſe that are 
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won the Decks in the Veſſel, not uſed to Hedges. They cloſe 
(or it may be on Boards or Ta- their Neſt round, leaving bur 
ves) one Man chops or wrings one little hole to go in and out 


off the Head, throwing it over- at, and will lay abundarce of 
vard, and enters a Knife at the 


| Egys, ſometimes to the number 
Navel, and cuts it up to the throat of eighteen; yea, and ſixteen 
nd downwards, taking out the young ones have been taktn cut 
Gus, Garbage, and Rows, to of one Neſt; all which, ce nſi- 
t away, as alſo the Livers to 3 how 1mall che Bird is, 
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ſeems very ſtrange, Their ſe- | the browneſt Birds, ang the lar- 


cond time of becding is in the 
midd'c of June, for by that time 
the other Neſt will be brought 
up, and ſhift for themſelves: 
But if you intend to keep any ot 
them, take them out at twelve 
or fourteen days old from the 
Neſt, and give them Sheeps- 
beart and Egg minced very ſmall, 
taking away the fat and the 
finews, or elſe of Calf or Hei- 
ters-heart. They muſt be ted 
in their Neſts very often in a 
day, giving them one or two 
morſels at one time and no more, 
left they ſhould caſt it up again, 
by receive ng more than they can 
bear or digeft, and 1o dic. They 
muſt be fed with a httle Stick, at 
the end whereof take up the 


Meat about the bigneſs of a white 


Peaſe, and when you perceive 
them to pick it from the Stick 
themſelves, put them into a Cage, 
and having a pan or two, put 
tome cf the ſame Meat therein, 
and about the ſides of the Cage 
allo ro entice her to eat; not- 
withſtanding, you muſt ſtill feed 
them five or 11x times a day for 
better ſecurity, left they ſhould 
neglect themſelves and dye, when 
all your trouble is almoſt paſt: 
When they have found the way 
ro teed alone, give them now 


and then ſeme paſte, and if you 


perceive them to cat heartily, 
and like it very well, you may 
torbear giving them any more 
Feart, Further, you muſt once 
in two or three days, give them 


a Spider or two; and if you. 


have a mind your Bird ſhould 
learn to Whaſil: 

pains to teach him, and he will 
aniwer your ExpcRation. Now 
tor the diſtinguiſhing of Cocks 
from Hens, when you have got 
a whole Neſt, obſerve which are 


Tunes, take the 


geſt, and mark them; alſo cb- 
ferve their Recording , tor ſuch 
of them as ſhall record to them. 
ſelves in the Neſt, bet. re they 
can feed themſelves, and thote 
whoſe Tiruets grow big as the 
record, they are ccrtaii\ly Cock. 
JERSEY ; is the fineſt Woo! 
taken cut f other ſorts of Was! 
by cembing it wich 4 Feriey- 
Ccmb ; as they call that ccurle 
and droſſy Wool, which is hairy 
will net come fine, and is left vt 
that which 1s combed. 

JERSEY-COMBER ; is he tha: 
combs the fineſt Wool, taken 
out of other ſorts of Wool, by 
combing it with a Ferje3-Coml, Þ 
and who uſes ſome particular 
terms in the way of his Occupa- 1 
tion. As, I. Oiling the Wool. 
2. Ordering the Fire, which 1s 
to make a Fire of Charcoal to 
heat the Comb's Teeth. 3. Hel- 
ting the Comb's Teeth, which 7 
is to put a gentle heat into the 
Teeth, 4. Wooling the Comb, 
to put wool in the Teeth of tlie 
Comb. 5. Combing of Wool, 
to pull it through the Teeth, 
5. Drawing it out, to ſtrike one 
Comb's Teeth into another, 
thereby to draw it fine. 7. 
Cleanſing the Comb, to take the 
courſe Wool remaining out of 
che Comb's Teeth. 8. Weigh» * 
ing the Ferſey, to put it in pounds, 
or halt pounds. 9: Rolling it 
up either in Hanks or Balls. | 
JERSEY-VVHEEL, or Dou- 
ble Spookwheel ; by which er- 
ſey is ſpun, hath a tradle or foot- 
tread, by which the VVheel is 
turned about, ſo that an ingeni- 


| ous Spinner can and may work 


with both hands, and do as much 
in one day, as another with 2 
fingle VVheel ſhall do alm oſt in 
wo. Now the Jerſey-VVheel 


| that ; 


I G N 


hat is ſingle, differs from nothing 
ttat is called the Cicy-Whecl, 
which ſce under that Head in 
the Treadle and Viſtaff, which 
re turned to a ve%Diſtaff, and 
an Inſtrument to turn che Wheel 
with the Foot; if the Spinner 
pleaſe to ule it; and the parts in 
the Fer(y-Diſtaff, are, 1. The 
Shank by which it is ſer in the 
over-crots that is fixed in the Li- 
ſtaff, Body, or Stand. 2. The 
Bowl on weich the Ball of Ver, 
eth. 3. The fix Pillars which 
keep the 7erſy from running cf, 
he: Bol bang fix d in it. 4. 
Ihe Leather on the © Bowl: Tide, 
throw winch ch | 
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5: The Treadle-Staff Which drives 


ws 
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rom the end ot the Treadle to 
ne Axle-Treeof the Wheel. 7. 
The Treadle-Ax e-Tree, Which 
hach an Iron Button on the fur— 
ther end, en which che $ 
hangs. 

FESS ES; they are thoſe 
ſtraps of Leather which are faſt- 
ed to the Hawks Leggs; and fo 
tothe Geeſe, or Lealh, by Ver- 
vails, and the like. 

FETT, is a black Stone, 
which being rubbed to be hot, 
will draw a Straw to it, as the 
Load-Stone doth Iron; the beſt 
n the Werld is reputed to be in 
ine North of England, 
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LCHOKES ; See Potatoes. 
IGNIS FATUUS; they 
ire pallid Fires, appearing at 
lome times of the Year and un 
certain places, more eſpecially in 


enny, low and mooriſh Grounds, 


beins nothing bur Vapours ex- 
Mins cut of the Earth, and are 
n'crpreted to be pre ſages of ſul- 


eu in Summer, and of Wer | off wich a pair of Sciffors, that 
= D d ir 


the Wirter. 
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II. E X Aſajn 
great Scarlet Oak, thrives well 14 
En, land, as appears by a goudiy 
Tree of it formerly in the privy 
Gardoan at He- Hall, Wich Was 
ot above eigitry Years. Gr „th. 
—Thcre's hardly any Tree more 
tamiſiarly raiſed from the Acorn, 
it we could have them ſoun H and 
well put up in Farth, or Sand. 
The SpaL,]⁰ have a fort rlicy call 
Enzina, tvi::ch bears dein or 
Berries and have pre fitable u ods 
and Plancations of em. Heir 
VVood is uſetul fer See | 
Tools, Mallet-heads, Mall-Lalls, 
Chaits, Axle-Frees; VVedses, 
Beetles: Pris; and above all tor 
Palitf-docs t3 Fortificacions. It 
is good Fuel, and aflerds a leſting 
„Harcoal. Or the Berries of the 
irt is extratted, the Painters 
lac, and the neble Confection 
called AK Their Acorns 
are good Food, and little inferi- 
gur to the Cheinut: It's ſuppos d 
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Enzina, when old, is curioutly 
«.? * % o of . 
Chaindlecred as ir it were painted. 
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The Rermes Free dues not always 


produce the Coccum brt ncar 


the Sea, and where tis very hor, 
nor when once it cenes to 
bear Acorus, aud therefore peo- 


ple frequently burn down the old 


Trees that they may put forth 
treth Branches, upon which they 
and them. 
IMMUNITY, 1s 4 Privi- 
ledge, or Freedem. 
IMPING; this. Term in 


Faulconry fignines to inſert a Fea- 


ther in the VYVing of an Hawk, in 
the place of one that is broken, 
and tis done ſeveral ways, tor 
large Hawks ef the Feather is 
broke within, a Fingers breadit 
of the Quill, you muſt ſhear it 


U 
ck of 
F 


IMP 


it may not cleave farther ; then 


having à Feather like it, cut the 
Quill off, and force it together 
to enter the broken Quill, an- 
noynting it with the Yolk ot an 
Leg before it be thruſt in, or 
1cme kind of Cement made for 
the purpeſc, ſo that it may be as 
it were, gratred juto it; and that 
may Have the better hold, fa- 
ſten them together, by putting 
che p int cf a ſmall Feather 
threvgh them, as it were a Fin, 
for which a hole may be made 
by a Necdlc. . 

But if a Sarch, a Flag, or Train- 
Feather he broken , or ſhod, 
10 4s an imped Feather can take 
no hold, than take a Juniper- 
ſtick, or ſuch Weed, and make 
a {mal} Peg thereof, ſo as to en- 
ter the Quill, then dip one end 
of it in Gleu, or Semond, and 
thruſt it into the broken Quill, 
placing it ſo that it may be with- 
our the Quill, and of a juſt ſize 
to anſwer the length of the Fea- 


ther before broken; then put the 


other end a'to in the glew, or 
Cement, torcing it into the Quill 
oi the Feather that you have 
Sorte fo cle ſe, as that the one 
Quill touch the cther directly; 
then faſten and clinch both the 
C1-4)!s co the Juniper Peg with a 
Imai! Fcatiier, as afcreſaid; and 
in caie the Feathers are broken 
above tie Guill , towards the 
point of the teacher two or threc 
fingers breadth, cut it off with a 
Perxnite ſlorcwije, and cut it in 
the like manner as you did the o- 
ther, to as to fit well and cloſe 
„„ 

IMPORT G 
to bring them into a Port. | 
IMPORTOUI!MS,is to be 
Without Port, or Haven. 


 1MPOST OF GOODS; 
js the Tax, cr Cuſtem paid ſor 


SE 


IMP 


Merchandize to be applicd to the 
Subjects uſe, as a Duty is to that 
of the King. | 


IMPOSTUMES.: are 
ſwellings in Horſes which come 
jeveral ways, either by gathering 
of filrhy corrupt Humours in a- 
ny Part or Member of the Body, 
making it to ſwell; which grows 
at laſt ro an Inflammation, and 
breaks out in foul mattery and run- 
ning Sores, which proceed from 
corrupt Food, or bad Blood, and 
at the very firſt very hard and 
fore; whereot there are two 


1 


ſorts, hot and cold; they muſt 
be firſt ripened before they can 
be healed ; ſometimes they arc 
occaſioned by ſome blow upon 
the Ears, or bruiſe by an hempen 
Halter; or of Cold taken in the 
Head, which remaining 1n the 
| Body, make their paſſage through 
the Kars : The ſame is known by 
much Burning , and the Horſe 
his unwiliingnets to be handled a- 
bout the place. | + 
There arc many Things good 
for this Diſtemper, and particu- 
larly for the ripening Impo- 
ſtumes. I. Take Allow Roots 
and white Lilly-Roots, a like 
quantity; bruiſe them, and put 
to them Hags-Grenſe, and Linſeed 


0 OD 8; is 


Meal, which boyl till they be 
| ſoft, and Plaiſter-wiſe apply it to 
the Grief; it will ripen, break 
and heal it preſently, 2. Others 
dry Southern Wood to Powder, 
wich Barly Meal, and the Yolk 
of an Egg, make it into a Salve and 
lay it to the Impoſtume. 3. Some 2 
take Wheat Bran, two handsſul, 
and a quart of Wine, Ale, r 
Beer, thickned with half a pcund 


| of Hogs-ereaſe, and boyled to- 


scther, till the Liquour be quite 
conſumed, which they apply hot 
to the place, and renew it daily 


till it break, or be ſo ſoft to be 
| | opened, | 


IMP INC 

opened, as that the Corruption] As this is a Diſtemper in Hogs 
may be let forth {ith a cold Iron, | under their Throats, when they 
and tent it with, Flax dipt in a are ſoft launce them, and let 
Salve made of Turpentine and of | out the Matter, and then heal 
Hogs-greaſe a like quantity, and |rhem with Tar and Bntter; but 
much greater ot Rin and Wax it they are not ſott, let the 
melted together: This is for ri- | Swine Blood under the Tongue, 
pening Inflammations, Oc. it chey | 2nd rub all his Mouth, Chops, 
row under theCawl ef an Horſe ; | and Groyntwirh Wheat Meal and 
hut tor any other part of theBody, | Salt, and the Impoſtume will be 
rake four Quarts of the Grounds | gone. | . 
of Beer Barrel, of Smalladge, INCH ; this is long Meaſure, 
PornyaRoyal, Winter-Savoury, Com- | and three Barly Corns makes one 
fry, Rue, and of the Leaves and Inch, as twelve Inciics make a 
Berries. of Miſfetie, of each two | Foot. . 
handsful, chop them ſmall, and INCH OF CANDLE; 
put them to the Grounds, and | Goods are ſold by Inch of Can- 
therero a pound of Sheeps Sewer, dle, when a Merchant, or Com- 
or Deer Sewer tried, and three or pany of Merchants, as the Eaſt- 
four hindfulls et Rye, or Wheat] India Company, or the like, ha- 
Br.n, as much as will ſerve to | ving a Cargo of foreign Goods 
bovl it to a Poulreſs, and being arrived, are minded to make a 
boyled, apply it to the place, | ſpeedy Sale thereof, in which 
and it will do. 4. For Impoſtu- |.caſe notice is uſually given upon 
mated Ears there are many things] Exchange by Writing, and elſe- 
202d, but particularly take one where, when the Sale thereof 
ſpoonful of Peppe, beaten, and begins; againſt which time the 
ſcareed, and tried Hogs-greaſe, | Goods are divided into ſeveral 
the Juice of Rue, one handtul, parcells, calied Lotts; and Pa- 
White Wine Vinegar two Spoon- pers Printed of the quantity of 
fulls; then take either black | each, and of the Conditions of 
Wool, fine Lint, Flax, or Hurd, | Sale, as that none ſhall bid leſs 
dip it herein, and ſo ſtop both | than a certain Summ, more than 
his Exrs therewith ; then ſtitch | another has bid before, c. Du- 
them up that it get nor forth, re- | ring which time of bidding, 2 
newing it once in two Days, till | ſmall piece, about an Inch, ct 
| the ſwellin z be clean gone; bur | Wax-Candle is burning, and the 
ide Grief be in any other | laſt bidder, when the Candle 
put of the Body, then with this | goes out, has the Lot, or Parcel 
© © O%tmenr anoynt the grieved | expoſed to Sale; and if any dif— 
d lat once, or twice a Day till ic | ference ariſe, as it often happens 
c FF G&pirc but if the ſwelling be | in a good Lot, that tour, five, or 
il, war about che Cods, or pr vy] more bid together, in ſuch Caſe 
or "FF Parts, then let the place be well the Lot is put up again, till the 
nd i bathed with cold Water, and af- | true Buyer can be diſcovered in 
to! er tis made dry again, with a the Judgment of ſtanders by, 
ite "FF th annoint it with the ſaid | appointed for that purpoſe, which 
107 yacment, every Day once, or | buyer is bound to ſtand to the 
ly oY tvice, it will prove an effectual] Bargain and to take the Lot whe- 
ve "N kemedy, | cher good or bad, ar the rate 

mt bd2 he 


KI 
* 


INO 
he bought it, by being the laſt 
Didder, 

INCORDING; Sce Rup- 
ture. 

INGE MINATE D; with 
Floriſts 'as to have one Flower 
itanding, or naturally growing 
out ct another. | 

INGO T of Silver, or Gold; 
15 AN uncertain quantity of Bullt- 
en, Or melted Gold, or Silver. 

INLAND BILLS; Are ſuch 
as ale Payable in the jane Land 
in which they are drawn. 

INLAND TOWN; is 
one that ſtands far in the Land, 
to Which no Yeflel can Sail. 

INLAND TRADE; is 
that which is managed in one 
Country. 5 uh 

INOCULA TION; chere 
are ſeveral ways uſed to Inocu- 
late; and firſt, when you have 
pitched upon ſuch Stalks as are 
fit tor the buſmeſs, choofe out 
a ſteong Branch, or a ſhoot of 


bark through where it was mark- 


drawn the Cion again, cyt tic 


ed, then cur it croſs and ſtraiaht, 
from the uppermoſt end of ne 
ſcore, to the upper end of the 
other, but not to low as the low 
er ends ot the Scores by a quar- 
ter of an Inch: Then rake the 
oblong ſquare-piece of a Bark 
which is cut quite off the Stock 
on every tide, and that part 0 
the Bark which remains berwix: 
the {ide fcores, raiſe up at the 
bottom cf the werk from the 
Wood, till you come to tlie yer 
ends of the fide Score, then take 
a Gooſe-quill, cur halt way, in 
the form of an Apple-Scoop, and 
having a little looſned the upper 
part of that Bark, that is on the 
Cion with your Nail, thruſt che 
Quill betwixt the Bark and the 
| Wood, holding it cloſe to the 
Wood, in order to ſeparate them, 
and with the Bark, rake off a 
little Wood, or Root ot the Bud 


that Years growth, upon a Tree 
that bears ſuch kind ot Fruit, as 
by tvsOpcracion you arc minded 
to predvce, aud rowardsthemd- 
dle and lower cid of it ; fix up- 
ona Leaf that hath a freih and 
fir Bud prowing out between it 


en hes ARNE Ny 8 0 1 1 
and the back, cat off the Branch 
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middle of che one halt; then 
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Iuip off part ot the leat, or the 
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WHOR, Caving the Stalk, and 


holding ic by rhe remainder, clap apply the Cion to the Disbarked 
it into a ſmo th place on the 
Sca'k, then wich a Pen-koife ſcere proceed as is before Directed: 
out on each fie thereof, as much Some cut one ſlit only down the 

the Stock as it covers, cr | Bark, and another croſs the top 


overagainſt it; if on the mide 
\ Overagainſt the Bud, you {cc an 
hole; when you have taken oft 
the Bark, which is ſeldom, cat 
it off, and try another, Cc. then 
, put in the lower end of that 
Bark, or Cion, betwixt the Bark 
which was raiſed on the Stock 
| and the Wood, and fo bind it on 
| 


gently to the Stock with Wol- 
[-1-Yarn, or the like Stuff, but 
o thar the Cion may he cloſe 
to the Wood of the Stock that 
was wade bare, and great care 
muſt be taken that the Bud be 
nor hurt. Others there are who 
cut the Bark our of the Whole 
length of the ſide Scores, and 


part; but in every other thing 


mere, Which being dune, with- of it like a great I; which being 


done 


I N O 


done, the Cion, or Bark is pre. 
pared as above directed, only tis 
cut ſharp-pointed at the lower 
end, before the Bud is taken off 
ics Wood; then the Bark ot the 
Stock is raiſed upon each fide of 
the Slir, and put in the faid Cion, 
deginning at the top and ſo gent- 
'v downwards, the Bark being 
zently bound upon it. Or elſe 
e croſs Cut may be made in 
che middle of the down right 
Score on the Stock, and the {our 
Corners ot the Bark being litt 


I N O 


; Fes, Pears, or other Fruit, the, 
my be Inoculated higher ont 
| Sto KS 3 let ih Mm te Prune (| 1 p 
in ch. Nurſery, and Er. V7 ulual⸗ 
ly three or four Years there, be 
fore they. le removed The 
head of the Stck rharremanicd 
abuve the Bud ar the fit cutt- 
ing of it, muſt be cur off atrcr 
one or two Years. growth, and 
that a little Sloping and Clayed 


! 
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i 
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Over. As tor the choice 01 
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Branches, from which vou mult 


have Buds, care muſt be taken 


up. and th2 Cion made ſharp ar] they be of a ſtrong growth, firm 
och ends; pur it under che Eark Bark, not ſpongy. Nectarines, 
of the Stock at both ends, and Peaches, and Apricocks, are f{cl- 
then bind ict; while others com- dem rated otherwiſe chan by 
mend the making the croſs Cut Inoculation; Cherries and Pears 
the lower end che down- take very ſure; moſt Pluntks hit 
Lehr Cur, and hing opened the very well; but the Cions of Ap- 
% put in the Cion upwards, | ples iail fer the moſt part, their 
ing made ſhary at the upper! Bark being tender and Buds 
d only. cad: Pears and Apples ſucceed 
he beſt time of Year ſor In- | very. well, and the latter beſt, by 
ocnating is abour Aion, taking a Bud trom the ſhoot of the 
tuo it may be done towards the toregoing Year to Inoculate with, 
beginning of e cat 4ugy7, and} provided the fame be well cho- 


tor the time of the Day, the E- 
v.nn2 of a fair Diy, in a dry 
Seaton is reckoned propereſt. It 
Mut a Ment aiccr the Inocu- 


4.0 


Dark fell where the bind- 
ts, Cut tot: 


| and if the firſt 
*T1-culation fall, which. may he 


: : AIG . 
Known by the celour, Oc. the 
\ ; ny ; V 7? | vY n of ' 210 q 

Ur nay be In. culated dean 


Summer, cr the very ſame 


Lear fomerimes, if the Inocu- 
attn be made timely. Stocks 
ed of beach Stones, are com- 
Won big enough to be Tnocu- 
1 4 the fecond Summer, and 


metimes the firſt, and ſuch as 
C1nrer:dged tor Wall, or Dwart- 
Irees ace to be Inoculated with- 


27, r fooncr, you perceive 


in an handful of the Ground, 
not pruned at all till they are} 
opened ; but for Phumbs, Cher- 


ſen. Upon the whole, where 
Inoculation ſucceeds well, it is 
to be preferred before Grafting, 
for the Stock for Inoculation, 
will be much ſooner big enough 
than for Grafting ; and the Plant 
when the Nature is ſo altered, 
will grow much faſter than it did 
before, and will be ſooner ready 
co tranſplant, and makes a ſoun- 
der Tree; the Stock alſo is not 
ſo much hurt as Grafting; and 
it it chance to fail, it may be In- 
gculated the next Year again, if 
nor the ſame Year, and the O- 
peration is much more ſpeedy, 
caty and delighrtul than Graf - 


| 


ing. 


D ds xaltruments 


JAC 


Inſtraments of Hul- 


bandry, Oc. 


Belonging to the Arable and Field 
| Land, are 


Harrows 

Drags 

| Forks 

Sickles 

Reap-hooks 
Weed-hocks 
Pirch-Forks 

Rakes 

Plough-ſtaff and Beetle 
Sleds 

Rollers 

Mould-Spears and Traps 
Cradle-Sythes 
Seed-Lips. 


To the Barn and Stable, 


Flails 

Ladders 

Winnowing-Fan 

Meaſures for Corn 

Sieves and Rudders 

Brooms n 

: Sacks © 

Skeps, or Scutt les 

Bins 2 

Pails 

Curry-Combs 

Whips 

Goads 

_. Harneſs for Horſes, and 
 Yokes for Oxen | 

Pannels 

Waanteys 

Packſaddies 

Surcingies 

Cart-Lines 

Skreen tor Corn. 
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Inhabitants of both have time 


JAN 
To Meadows and Paſture, 
Sithes 


| Rakes 


Pitchtorks ard Prongs 
Ferters and Clogs, Shackle:, 
Cutting-Spade tor Hay-Reck: 
Horſe- Locks. | 


Other neceſſary Inſiruments: 


Hand-Barrows 


5g Wheel-Barrows 


Dibbles 

Hammer and Nails 
Pincers 

Sciſſors 

Briddle and Saddle 
Nail-Pincers, or Gimble tes 
Hedging- Hooks and Bills 
Garden-Sheers 

A Grindſtone 


| Wher Stones 


Hatchets and Axes 
Sawes | 
Beetle and Wedges 


| Leavers 


Sheares for Sheep 


| Trowels for Houſe and Gardens 


Hod and Tray 

Hog-Yokes and Ri: 25 

Marks for Beaſts and Urenii!s 
Scales and Weights | 
An Aul, and every other thing 


neceſſary. 


INSURER; is one who 
for a ſum of Money paid in hand 
to him by a Merchant, @&c. obli- 
ges himſelf to make good ſuch a 
Ship, Cc. to far as 1s the value 
of that, for which he hath re. 
ceived a premium, in calc of | 
Storm, Pirates, GC. 

INTERCOMMON ING; 
is where che Comm: ns of two | 
annors lie contiguor s, and oy | 


9 45 
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Jou 
of mind Depaſtured their Cattle, 
promiſcuoully in eating ot them. 
INTERLOP ERS; thoſe 
that hinder, or intercept the 
Trade of a Company legally e- 
ſtabliſhed, by trading in the ſame 
way. f 
INTERSOILING ; Is 
laying one kind ot Soyl, or 
Furth upon another, as Clay and 
Sind, or Sand and Earth, Cre. 
INTERME WING; in 
Faulconry is from the firſt change 
of the Hawk's Coat, till the turn 
white 3 and this is 10 called from 
the firſt Mewins. 
INTURN; is a term in 
Wreſtling, to fiznifie one putting 
his Thigh between his Adverſa- 


rics Thigh, and lifting up his 


Thigh. 

INVENTOR T ; A Ca- 
calozue, or particular Eſtimation 
01 Goods, Cc. 

INVOYCE,; is an Account 
of Goods, Cuſtom, Provifion, 
Charges, c. ſent from a perſon 
o his Cor reſpon dent in another 


-— Taha; 


I NV OXCE-FARE:; 15 
che Tare, or weight of the Cask, 
baue, Ce. in which Goods are 
pur, mentioned in the Invoyce, 
or Factor Yo 3 | 
JOCLET; is a little Farm, 
5 Mannor, called in ſ@me parts 
oi Kent a 15/2! as requiring but 
i ſmall Loke of Oxen to Till 
}OHN-ABPLE; or Deux- 
„ {o called trom its continuing 
wo Years before it peritherh, is 
1 good reliſhed ſharp Apple the 
5pring following, when moſt o- 


ther kruit is ſpent ; they are fit 


lor our Cyder Plantations; and 
tho dry Fruit, yield very good 
jwce, but muſt be ground before 
January. Hf 


JOUKETH; This is a 


. 


PR 
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I RO 
term in Faulconary 
Hiwk Sleepeth. 

[OURNAL; is a Bok 
containing a day Acconypr ot a- 
ny butineſs; or a Merchants 
Journal, is à tranſeript of rhe 
waſte Book, which in this Book 
is made Debtor. 

IRELAND; it's a Large, 
Feuitful and Noble Ifland on the 
Welt of Great Bjittin, accounted, 
in ancient Times, for Greatnets 


the World, and then cailed the 
icſler Britain: It's three hundred 
Miles in length, two hundred 
broad ; on the Eaſt, has the 
tempeſtuous Triſh Sea, betwixt 
it and Great Britain; on the 
Veit the Verginian Ocean; on 
the North, the Deucaledonian 
Sea ; and on rhe South, the Britiſh 


Woods, Hills and B22s; the Soil 
Rich and Fruitful, eſpeciolly as to 
Gratis, and therefore it has ever 
abounded in Cattle, which is its 
moſt ſtaple Commodity. The 


too moiſt to be at all times Plea- 
ſant and Wholeſome ——— The 
Commodities it produceth are, 


Flax, Linnen Cloath, Fixes, Hydes, 
Tallow, Hemp, Honey, Wax, Herings, 
and many other ſorts of Fith, 
Trouzes, Rugs, Salt Beef, Pipe- 
ſtaves, Cattle (black and white) 
Butter, Cheeſe, Salt, Wheat (and 
moſt ſorts of other Grains) Iron, 
and Lead: The chief Towns of 
Trade are, Dublin, Jauſale, Cork, 
Gallaway, Limerick, Drogheda,&c, 
| IRONORE, and Iron Works; 
we have divers in England, and 
particularly at the Foreſt of 
Dean, in GHuceſterſbire, where the 
Ore is found in great abundance, 


(dicker ne both 12 Cour, Weight 
and Gocdneis ; the beſt, which 
Dd4 they 


whei the 


and Glory, the third ifland of 


Ocean: The Country is full of 


Air is az all times temperate; but 


Wool, Tarn, (excellent Goods) 
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T Hey cal cheir Bruſb. Our, 15 0 
4 U tuiſh C Col CLOUT: ver 5 de- 
Tous, and full ot $4 | 
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oſes meet at a little hole neat 
the bottom; theſe are compret. 
ted together by certain buttons. 


Ipecks, like Grains ot Silver; placed on che Axis of a very 


this aflords the greateft on; 18 tit z 
ot Iron; but being melted atone, 
prod uccth a Metal very th io 
and brittle, and there ore not ſo fic 
{or common ue; but f or the re- 
medying thereol, taey mike ute 
of anothe! fort of | Material , 
which is called Cynder, and is 
nothing elſe bur the retuſo of the 
Ore, atrer the Metal hach been 
extracted, which being mi ingled 
With the orher in a due quantity, 
gives it the excellenc temper of 
tonglinks ak makes this Iron 


to be preferred before any that 


15 brought from foreign Parts. 
After they have provided th 
Ore, their firſt work is to Cutciti 
it, which is done in hius, much 
after the faſhion or our Ordinary 
Lime Kilns; theſe they fill up to 
the top with Coal and Ore, ſtr a- 
vun, ſuper ſirutum, until it be 
TI and ſo purting Fire to the 
bom, they let ic ven till the 
Coal be waſt ed, and then renew 
the Kilns with freſn Ore and 
Coal, in che lune mapner as be- 
fore: this is donc wuhdut tuſion 
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plying the henting and with 10 


WI. * are ue to ether Metals 
from hence er carry 
Furnaces Which #751530 
Or-Srane...abonittiwetty tous oF OT 
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Forare on the cut ide, ind near 
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ver, Where tis Wide, Wich is. 
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about the imddle, GC Top-and 


boron Having a narrow 


of an Over ſhe t. Mill; 
as theſe Buttons are i'd oft, the 


large Whee el, which is turned 4. 
b ut by Water, in the manner 
AS ſoon 


Bellows are raiſed ag ain by the 
Counterpoiſe ot Weighte, Where. 
by they are * iO play: ter- 
naclecly, the one going its blaſt, 
all the time the other is riſing. 
At firſt they fill thoſe Furna- 
ces with Ore and Cynder, 1 inter- 
mixt with Fewel , which in theſe 
works is always of Charcoal, lay- 
ing them hollow at the butt: m. 
that they may more cafilv take 
Fire, but after they are once bind. 
led the materials run together in- 

co a hard Cake, or Lump, whiely 
is ſuftained by rhe faſhion of the 
Furnace; and through this, the 


the Metal, as it meets, trickles 
down into the Receivers, Which 


are} placed at the bottom here 
there is a paſſage open, by which 
they take away dhe Scum and 
Drofs, and ler our the Mctal 15 
they ſee cccafion, Betore. the 
Mouth of the rurn:cc lics 
Stcat bed of Sand, where the! 
make furrowes ot the falnſon it 
to which they deſire to cell their 
b. Iroy into theie, when tO Be- 
ceiver are full, tlie v ler in their 
| Neral, which made o very 
Bid, by the V jolegc: of the 


＋ oft rick | "Ire, char it nor one runs to a 


C00 piiderable aiſtinee, buc ſtands 


afcerwards DON GS for a good 
While. 
When the Furnaces are once 
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02 ther never ſuffering the Fire 
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ircſh , poured in at the top; 
2 harcoal is ut ſed altogether to 
5 work, for Sea- Coal will not 
e theſe Furnaces they 
b. ing their 8885 and Piggs of 1- 
ron (a s they call them ) to their 
For7es, of which there are tive 


7 


forts, tho" ſtanding toe bn ant 


ger thc fame Roof, the one be- 
ing called their Finery, and the 
Other the Cha ery, winch {ce, as 
140 Steel-. MET: 
IRRIGATION; is the 
watering of E Meadow, Garden, 
oc; 
"IRRORATION, is a be- 
dewing, or . of. a 
Plant. 

188 8 AS , this 18 
White Glew made ot the 8 kin, 
Tail, bins, Samek and Guts of 

Fiſh Hue, which is a Fish 
without Bones, or Scales, except 
cn in the Head, of a great mis- 
mirude, being about teenty tour 
ot long, and ME 5 about 
Fur hundred Weight. Now 
ete parts of the Fiſh are taken 
ind boyled in Water till all of 
em be diffolved that will diff 
ſolve; then the glewy Liquor is 
lea ned and ſuffered to c >ol, and 
be ng cold, all the Fat is care- 

ly taken off, and then the Li. 

user ic ſelf is boyled to a juſt 

ſiſteney, which is cut into 
picecz, and formed into Collars 
ten hung upon a ſtring, and car 

7 dried. 

i TAI. Y; including the Com- 

wealth of!“ enice, and. with 


— 


the Iles; is as big as one and 


n, half of En; land, being divi- 
de (d into twelve Provinces, befides 
te Ties of Sicily, Sardini a and 


ſic, the chief City of all be- 


nz Rote; but the chief for 


e : , 5 | 
rade, are, Leaborn, Venice, Meſ-} 


I 
| 


— 


Ju c 


are, Sarſenets, Velvets, Tuffatas, 
Fuitians, Cloathof Gi Id ard Silver, 
Wine, Ct ons, CHITANS:, Rice, 
Raw Sith , Ailom , Vitriol, fine 
Glaſs, Grograms thrown-vSilt, Sat- 
tin, Corn, O., &c. 

ITCH; is a Diſtemper ia 
Cattle chit comes cithet tor want 
of good Dreſſing, or is catched 
from Others, or elſe may proc on 


| from ill Water and Choler 1 
the Veins ; tor the cure TE 


of, -wath and chate him well 
with his own Urine made warm, 
and mixt with old falt Butter; 
or anoynt lum with Oy], Rofin 
and white Wine melted together; 
fome do ic with Pils, Salt, and 
the juice of Mirizolds, all mixed 
0 ether. 


II C CA, Indian, hath a large 


{pritgs 5 rat round 555 cot hard, 


Long, h — green Leaves, wich 
Points as as arp as Th. >rns, always 


remaining; its Flowers C: \pfifts 


of: 11x Leaves, the three. outward 
| 


Veined on the backs, from the 
bottom to the middk, wit a reds 
diſh bluſh up+n the white, com- 
ing forth in this Mnoth, and ſoon 
tall away without feeding with 


us. The Plant muſt be fer in a 


large ſquare Box, wide, and 
deep filled with good rich Earth, 
Houſed in Winter, and gefend. 
ed from Froſts. 

JUCEIN- TIME; this is 

called the going to che haunts of 
bon rides very early in the Morn- 
ins, or the cloſe of rhe Evening, 


and there to liſten for the calling 


| of the Cock Partridge, which 


will be very loud, and with no 
ſmall eagerneſs, and will make 
the Hen anſwer him, and ſoon 


be known by their chattering and 


fra, 65 mua, and P lern: The rejoycing Notes; and upon 
"ct C ommodities 1 it preduceth, which you may take your range 
| avout 


rubergus Root and Fibre Cs, Wheuce 


come together, which may caſily 


3 


1 
about them, drawing in by little | 
and little ro the place where 
you heard them Juck. 

JURE; this Term fignifies 
the Neck trom the Head to the 
body of any Bird which the 
Hawk preys upon. 

JULY z now is the univerſaltime 
for Hay-Making in the Country; 
and there no good opportunity 
of fair Weather is to be loſt: 
The head Lands are to be Mow- 
ed; and Fallow where the Land 
requires it: Gather the Fimble 
or earlieſt Hemp, and Flax: Still 
carry forth Marle, Lime and 


Manure: Bring home Timber, 
Fuell, and other Materials: And | 
ſow Hemp. ſeed And it the ſeaſon 


be very dry; the VVatering of che 
Hops will very much advantage 
them, and make them the more 
fruitful ; bur if moiſt, renew and 
recover the Hills ſtill with freſh 
Mould. 

As for the Orchard and Olitory 
Garden, and the works to be done 
pow therein, young planted Trees 
and Layers are to be watered ; 
Appricots and Peaches repruned, 
fav nz as many of the young 
hk-lieſt ſhoots as are well placed; 
tor the now Bearers commonly 
periſh, the new ones ſucceeding; 
bur cloſe and even, purging your 
Walt-Fruit of ſuperfluous Heads, 
which hinder from the Sun, bur 


thus may the Vines be 


let the fame be done diſcreetly, 
as alſo Vines. 


Fruit is either forming, or re- 
quires filling, and before the teq- 


fon be very dry, to give plenti- 


ful refreſhments to the Murall 
Fruit-Trees, pouring it leaſurely 
into holes, made with a wonden 
pointed ſtake, at a competent 
diſtance from the Stem, and fo 
as not to touch, or wound any 
of the Roots; and the Stake may 


It were now 
neceſſary, eſpecially when the 


into it. 


Lu I 
be left in the holes for a time, 
or fill the ſame with Mould bes 


ted with 
blood, ſweet, and minzled with 
Water: But this and the like 
Summer refreſhments are to be 


done only in the Morning and E- 


vening. Towards the latter end 
ot rhe Month, the Viae-Yards 
muſt be viſiccd again, and the 


Exuberant ſhoots, at the ſecond 


J>ynt above the Fruit, ſtopped, if 
not finiſhed betore; bur yet nor 
lo as to expoſe it to the Sun 
without ſome Umbrage: Inocu- 
lating may now alſo be begun; 
and diligent care is alſo co be 
uſcd to pick up the Snails from 
under che Leaves of Mural-Trees, 
they ſticking commonly above 
the Fruit: That which is bitten 
muſt not be pulled off, for they 
will certainly then begin again. 
Many forts of Seeds are now 


gathered and Endive is fown tor 


rhe proviſion of Autumn and 
Winter; as alſo Royal-Lettice, 
ſome Chibouls and white Beets ate 
ſtill continued to be Sown 19% 
Autumn; and ſome few Radijbhes 


in cool places, or ſuch as arc e- 


treamly well watered, to fave 
them fit to eat at the beginning 
of Auguſt. Remove long ſided 
Cabbages planted in A, ro head 
in Autumn; this being the belt 
Cabbage in the World; and i: 
muſt not be forgot to cut off all 
rotten and purrified Leaves 170m 
che Cabbages, which otherwile Þ 
will infe& both Earth and dur. 
Such Olitory Herbs as are defen- 
ed for Seed, muſt be let to un 
The middle ot this f 
Month is the laſt tine tor towing 2 
ſquare Peaſe, that there may be 


ſome to ſpend in October, and a- 


8 2 « 8 r 
bour the fame time begin ta, 
 Clove-Gilligower s, and Carnati, 


it their branches be ſtrong e- 
$ d a | nowh 8 


JUL 
nough to bear ir, ctherwiſe you 
muſt ſtay till Auguſt, or rhe mid- 
dle of September; eſpecial re- 
gard is ſtill to be had to the 
weeding and cleanſing part, be- 
ginainz tlie work of Haughing 
+ ſoon as ever they begin to 
peep, whereby you will end 
more in a few hours, than after- 
wards in a whole day. 


The Entrance of your Bees 


muſt alſo now be a little ſtrength- 
ened, and help them to kill their 
drones, if you obſerve too many 
or them, ſetting the new invent- 
ed Curcubit- glaſſes of Beer minęl- 
ed with Honey, to entiſe the 
Waſps, Flies, c. that waſte your 
ſtore : Alfo hang bottles of che 
ſame mixture near the red Roman 
Net arines, and other tempting 


Fruits and Flowers, for the de- 


ſtroying of them, fe they ma- 


ny times invade your beſt Fruit; 


wherefore ſet up Hoots of Neats 
Feet, for the Ear-wigs, and re- 
member to cleanſe and ſhake 
them out at Noon, when they 


conſtantly. repair fer Shade; 


Neither ſhould leſs diligence be 
uſed to prevent the Ants, wich 
above all Inſects, invade the O- 
tange- flower, by caſting ſcald- 
ing Brine on their Hills, and o- 
ther Zeceptacles: The Apples now 
in prime are, Deux - Ans, Pipping, 


Winter- Ruſſeting, and Rew- Apples, 


Cinnamou-Apples, the Red and 
white Zenitting, the Margaret-Apple, 
& c. The Pears are, the Primate, 
Ruſſet-Pears, Green Cheſil- Pears, 
Orange-Pear, Cruiſſe-Madem, Pearl 
Pear, &c. Cherries are, likewiſe 
plentiful, ſuch as Carnations, Mo- 
rella, Great-Bearer, Morocc-C her- 
ries, Apricots, and the like; and 
lome Peaches, as. the Nuttmeg, 
I'abella, Perſian, Newington, Violet. 


Muſcat, and Rambovillet; beſides 


tore of Plumbs, as che yellow and cut off, and trim the Fibres: 


1 UE 
Plumb, Primordial , AhHrabolan, 
the red and blue and Amber V1o- 
let, Damaſcen, Demy Damaſcen, 
2nd Pear-Plumbs, Damask V iolet, 
or Cheſon Plumbs, Abricot-Plumb, 
Cinnamon-Plumb the King 'SPlumb, 
and many more: The fift Figs 
alſo now come cn; Artichokes in- 
abundance; great ſtore of Cab- 
bages,, Melons, Cucumbers, and 


white Endive, and Radiſhes are 
{own abour this time. | 

Now in reference to the ma- 
nagement of the Parterr and 
Hower- Garden, with what is to be 


and other lignous Plants and 
Flowers are to be ſlipped; and 
from hence forward till Michael- 
mas , Gillyflwers and Carnati- 


not above two or three ſpindles 
to be left for Flowers, the Buds 
to be niped off; and with ſup- 
ports, Cradles, Claws, or Hocts, 
they muſt be cſtabliſhed againſt 
Winds, and Ear-wiggs deſtroyed. 
Plant fix or eight Layers in a 
pot to fave room in Winter; let 
them be well kept from too 
much Rain, yet watered in 
Draught, ſparing their Leaves: 
[t it prove too, wet, the pots 
muſt be laid fide-Icng, and thoſe 
are co be ſhaded, which blow 


Planted Shrubs and 'Layers muſt 
be watered, eſpecially Amomum, 
which can hardly be refreſhed 
too often; and it requires abun- 
dance of compoſt, as do likewiſe 
Myrtle and grand Trees; Clip 
Box, Cc. after Rain in Parterr's, 
Knots, and Compartments if need 
be, graft by approach, and 


other choiceſt Shrubs, Tranſ- 


plant Cyclamens, Tulips and? Bulbs, 


But 


all forts of Sallets : Bur ſome 


done therein this Month: Stocks, 


ng may be laid tor increaſe, and 


irem the Afternoon Sur. Young 


inceculare Faſmines, Oranges, and 


. - 
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Zur ſeparate not the Off- ſets of 


the Lips until the Mother Bulb 


be fully dry. Tulips Sceds may 
now be gathered, but it muſt 
be left to lye in pods, fo may 
Cyclamen-Seeds, and towed pre- 
ſently in Pots; remove ſeedling 
Crocus's ſowed in S2:tember, con- 
ſtantly at this Seaſon ; Anemy- 
mes and Ranunculus's, Crocus's 
Crown Imperial, Perftan Iris, 
Frittillaria, and Colch cums may 
be taken up, bur the three laſt 


mutt be planted preſently : Take 


up the Gladiolus now Yearly; 
the blades being dry, or elſe 
their  Off-tets will poiſen the 
Ground; towards the latter end 
of the Month uſe yuur Orangc- 
Trees as directed in gi, and 
let the Gravel- Walks, Oe. be 
no watered in the drieſt Sea- 
ton, ; with Lime, Brine, Potaſhes, 
(which is the very beſt of all, be- 
caule it deſtroys the Worms and 
improves the Graſt which moſt 


other applications mortity ) and. 


Water, or a decoction of To- 
bacco-Refuſe, to deſtroy bott 
Worms and Weeds, of Khichit 
will cure them tor fome Years : 


The blowers produced now are 


numercus, and much the ſfamc 
tor Eid, as thoſe that came up 
in the preceding Month. Puly- 
Flowers, (ee Gillyflowers. 
JUNE, A ſhower in this 
Month is feaſonable, and the 
Country Man's Work therein, 
chiefly is to waſh and ſhear his 
Sheep; in forward Meadows to 
Mow Graſs for Hay, to caſt Mud 
out of Dicches, Pools, or Rivers, 
i the Weather be hot to follow 
Wheat Land, to carry Marl, 
Lime 2nd Manure of what kind 


ever, to the Land, to bring 


home Coals, and orher neceflary 


| Hewel ſetcht afar off, before rhe 


Teas are buly at the Hay Har- 


JUN 
veſt ; to Weed Corn, Sory Rape 
and Cole-ſced, as all Turnep- 
ſeed ; to mind the Sheep, leſt 
they be taken with the Bot 
and this is the beſt time to raite 
Swine for Breeders; you are no 
to dig Ground where you intend 
an Hop-Garden, and ind tuck 
Hops to the Poſes, as the Wind 
hath ſhaken off; and fince tis 
feafonable for Bees to ſwarm 
plentifully, you are to be vigi 
ant over them. The bufineſs ot 
the Orchard and Olitory Garden 
now is to inoculate Peaches, A. 
pricots, Cherries, Plumbs, Ap- 
ples, Pears, c. and -efpeci2}ly 
Cherries and great Trees, upon 
Wood of two Years erovt!, 
which are cut three or four In- 
ches from the place where the 
Scurcheon is to be ſet, and the 
beft time for this is always be- 
fore the ſolſticc. Vines may nov. 
be allo cleanſed of exubirinr 
Branches and Tcndre!!s, by crop- 
ping, and not cutting aud ſtop- 
ping the tecond Joynt, or im. 
mediitely before the Fru, and 
ſome of the under Prauches 
which bear no Fruit, <ipecialiy 
in young Vine-Yards, When the 
ficſt begin to bear, ard cnence- 
forward bringing up the reit te 
the Props; Trecs lately planted 
muſt be watered, and moiſt aud 
half rotren Fearn put about che 
foct of their Stems, having fr 
cleared them of Weeds, and a 
little ſtirred che Earth, and to 
prevent the falling both os 
Bloſſom and Fruit vctore tre 
maturity, through the excels 5. 
neſs of the he place a * SS 
| of impregnated \/ito7 1047 110 


oO I 


the Stem of the 
| a reaſonable long pc n 
nel, or other Woolen oi nnen 
Clout abour it, letting ove cad 
thereof hang in the Waters 

ey whereby 


JUN 
«hereby the mviſture aſcending, 
ill be ſucked chrouzh the very 
Park, an id co:fequeont fly nourih 
and invigo rate the Tree. - to re- 
produce its former verd The 
Water is ſupp: ed as there i OC 
cxfion, and no longer, [09 
Stem £00 mach. It's alſo 
to be remarked, that fick Frees, 
Orange, Cc. being often _ 
alte by Remove: Cariia 
handling, or other e, are 
frequently. recovered now by a 
Milk Diet, that is, diluti ng if 
with a Port: Nn of Water diſercçet- 
ly adminiſtred, as you find a- 
merdment, 1 alfo by 
plunging them in the hot Bed, 
ot by letting the Tree down in- 
to 4 Pit about five Foot deep, 
and covering the Head and 
reſt of the Tree above with 
glazed Frame. Piy Weed ing, be 
ein to deſtroy Inſects, Heots, } 
Canes, and tempting hairs, and 
zither Snails atter Rain, Cc. 
You may continue to ice Eu- 
| 


IS 
1 it 


—7ͤu 9 TY, _ 
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<ye and Genoa Letrice, plant 
iceks in Holes, or Trench es, ſix 
inches deep, Replant Beet, Chards, 
in order to have them good to 
car in Autumn, and they are 
beſt placed in the void ſpace be- | 
tween the Artichoke ranks at a 
root and an halts diſtance one 
from another: Delay not to 


clip all the Pallifades Ind Edg- | ries, 4riiciokes, 


mes of Box, fo that they may | 
be all furniſhed at Midſummer at 


Z 
% 4 
I 


, abundant 


BD — — 
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dry Ground in, is either be' 
tore ar after Rain, that the Wa 

ter may the more readily pere 
trate the bettem, before the 
grent heat comes eo convert it 
11.10 Vapours; and as for ſtrong 
and muſt Soils, hot and ery 
Weather is to be waited for, wo 
dry and heat, before they are 
noved 5: Some make Dikcs to 
carry away the glurs of Waters 
that about this time fall in ha- 
ſity Storms, acroſs the ſquares, e- 
ſpecially it the Ground be Ii kr, 
but if roo ſtrong, the Waters arc 
draincd Gut of the yy 25 60 
1p-Roots are taken up Out of 11 
Ground at the end of this I. 3 4 
their Leaves being then aher 
cad , French- beans. disbranchied 


hy 


and Peaſe ſowed to have them 
2 | fit to cat in Septem be,. 


The products of this Monti are 
: the Apples arc, the 
Fin: tting-Pippe In, 70 N. Apple, No- 
billard, Ned Fenovil, &c. French x 
The Pears, the Alaudlin (rſt ripe) 


' Mcderz, Green-Koyal, St. Lan rence 


Pear, &c. and the Cherries are, 
the Dube, Flanders, Hearty both 
Black and Red ; che Luxewar'i, 
Early-ft.nders, the Common Cher 


5, Spnifh-Blick, Naples-Crerry, 
| &, There are alto plenty ot 


Strawberries, Currants, Gooleber - 
Beets, Chards, 
| Peaſe, GarJen-beans, Muſherooms, 
| Cucur rs; befidcs PT great many 


turcheſt, and have time to ſhoot fine, or Fer and ſtrong ſcented, 


our again before Autumn; 
all Seeds fown in the Kirchen | 
Garden, muſt be liberally warer- | 
ed, Groſs Soils are often to be. 
Wit rred and manured, thar they | 
my not have time to grow hard 
and chop ; ; commonly chere is a 
univerſal Manurin” , Or ſticring 
beſtomed upon all Gardens in chis 
Scaton ; and the be ſt time to tir 


and | or Aromatick Herbs, as Time, du. 


oury, Hp, Lavender, &c. and 
alſo Medicinal Herbs, Roman 
Lettices, and white Meſarge-Let- 
t ces, Gena -Lettices, and Pur- 
lain. 
ow for the Parterr and Fig 
er-Garden, tlic buſinets there 5 
to tratiſplant Autuinual Cyclain- 


ens if you will change thetic 
| Pl. (e, 


' 
4 
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places, to take up Tris Chalcedon : 
to gather the ripe Seeds of Flow 
ers worth the ſaving, as of 
choiceſt oriental Zacynth, Narciſ- 
ſus, (the two leſſer, pale Spuri— 
ous Daffadills of a white green, 
often produce Raiicies)Auriculas, 
Croma. feet, &c. and they muſt 
be preferved dry; and tor the 
Carnations, they are to be ſha- 
ded trom the Afrernnon Sun. 
Some Annual Flowers may now 
be ſown to flower in the later 
Months; and GAH Wers begun 
to be laid; the rareſt Anemomes 
and Ranuculus's muſt be taken 
up after Rain, if ſeaſonable, and 
the Roots are to be dried to- 
wards the end of the Month; 
bur in the middle thereof, 74, 


mine, Roſes, and ſome other rare 


Shrubs are to be inoculated, as 


alto Anemmy-ſceds ſown, Wa- 
ter the Pots ot Narciſſus of Fa- 
pan : Stop tome of the Scabious 
from runtinz to Secd the tuft 
Year, by removing them now, 
and rhe Year following, they will 
produce excellent Flowers; now 
may alſo be taken up all ſuch 
Plants, Flowers, Roots, as en- 
dure not well out of the Ground, 
and replanted again immediately, 
ſuch as the Barly, Cyclamen. Ja- 
eint Orientale, and other bulbous 
Facluthe, Iris, Fittillara, Crown 
Imperial, Mytag in, Muſc.iris, Dens 
Calipus; the flips of Ahrile fer 
in me cool and moiſt place; 
do nw freqvently take Root; 


a0 Cirlus Branches will be 


wwliplicd by flips in a mciſt 
place, ſuch as ate an handful long 
ot that Spring, but neither by 


_ Seeds nor Layers: Your Aviary 
is now to be well looked after, 


tr the Birds grow ſick of their 
Feachers, and therefore they are 


to be aſſiſted wich Emulſions of 
the c oler See ds bruiſed in their | 
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| Water, as Melons, Cucumber: 


&c. alſo give the Suce.try, Beets. 
Groundjell, Chickweed, ireth Gra. 
ve] and Earth. 

It would be endleſs to enu— 
merate the Flowers in prime 
now afforded, as well to garcth 
Diſhes, as to ſet out Flowe: pots 
and other Ornaments, there he- 
ing ſo very many ot one ſpe— 
cies produced; as for inſtaace, 
Poppies of all colours, White, 
Pale, Violet, Fleſh-colour'd, or 
Carnarion, Slime- coloured, Pur- 
ple- violet-colour'd, and punach- 
ed, or ſtriped; fo that che reſt 
muſt be paſſed over; only in 
re ſpect of Cabbages, it's to be no- 
ted, chat ſome of them no be- 
gin to be ſeen. 

JUNAMES, fiznines Land 
ſown with the ſame Grain that 
it was ſown with the precedin; 
Tear. = 

JUNIPER : We have three 
ſorts of it, Male, Female and 
Dwarf. The wood is Yellow, 
and it cut in uch, feet. as 
Cedar, whereof it is accounted 
a ſpurious kind. They may be 
raiſcd by Sceds, neither Water- 
ing nor Dunging the Soi, it will 
pcep in two Months, and being 
govern'd like the Cypreſs, apt 
for all its Imployments - 16 
make it grow tall, prune and 
cleanſe it to the very Stem, the 
Male Beſt; looſening the Earth 
about the Roots diſercetly, makes 
it grow much in a little time, and 
ſpread into a Buſh fit tor many 
pretty Imployments. It may be 
formed into beautiful and uſetul 
Hedges; and all grow to à cc. 
ſiderable hcizht : They may very 
properly be ſer where Cypreſte 
does not thrive ſo well, in fuch } 
Gardens and Courts as are open 
to the Eddy VVinds, which diſ- 


lours the Funiper when they | 
colours Juni) ee, 
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wow Eaſterly, but they con- 
ſtantly recover again. It may 
ke wiſe be ſhora into any form: 
The Berries, beſides à tolerable 


Jun 
Tb? Juſtice Seat of the Forreſt 
held once every two Years * 


He is alſo called Juſtice in Eyre 
ot the Forreſt, 


pepper, atford one of the molt | 
univerſal Remedies in the World | 


o the crazy Forreſter ; being 


ſwallowed, it inftantly appeateth 
the VVind Cholick, and in a 


Decoftion is moſt ſoverai;n a- 
cainſt an inveterate Cough. They 
te of rare effect being ſteeped 
in Beer. The Water is a finzu- 
ur ſpeciſick againſt the Gravel 
in the Reins, An EleQtuary is al- 
ſo made of it, which is good a- 
günſt *rhe Stone, Rheum, Phtiſic, 
Dropſy, Faundice, inward Tmpo- 


fumes, Palſie, Gout and Plague, 
taken in Venice Treacle, of the 
extracted, but with that of Nutts 
i; made an excellent Varniſh for 
pictures, Wood-work, and pre- 
ſcrring pollifh'd Iron from Ruſt. 


JUSTICESINETRE; 
are ſo termed of the old French 


word Errevergten, and theſe in 
antient times were ſent with 
Commiſſions into divers Coun- 
tries to hear ſuch Cauſes ſpeci- 


ally, as were termed the Pleas of 
the Crown, and that for the eaſe 
of the Subject, who muſt elfe be 
hurried to the Courts at Weſt- 
minſter, according to their ſever- 
al Juriſdictions, if the Cauſe were 
too High for the Country Court. 

FUSTICES of the Peace; 
are thoſe who are appointed by 
the King's Commiſſion to attend 
the Peace of the Country where 
they dwell, of whom ſome for 
ſpecial reſpect are made of the 
Quorum, becauſe ſome buſineſs of 


Their Gum is good to rub on 
barchment to make it bear Ink, 
and the Coals made cf the Wood, 
endure the longeſt of any. If ir 
ive to full growth the Timber 
 £00d for many curious works, 
Tables, Cheſts, ſmall Carvings, 
ad Images, Spoons wholeſome 
o the Mouth, Spits to Roaſt 
Neat on, to which it gives an 
cecllent Taſte, VVe read of 
lome ſo large as to have made 
beams and Rafrers. The Chips 
"thin doors make a wholeſome 
berfume. 


ilo a Lord by his Office, and 
ath the hearing and determin- 
nz ot all Offences within the 


lon, or Vert; of theſe there are 
wo, whereof the one hath Ju- 
dition over all the Forreſts on 
is fide Trent, the other cver 


here this Juſtice ſits, is called 


Importance may not be diſ- 


patched without the Preſence or 
Aſſent of them, or one of them: 
Their OFce is to call before 
them, examine and commit to 
Priſon all Thieves, Murderers, wan. 
dering Rogues; thoſe that hold 


all Delinquencies that may oc- 


Quiet to the Subject; to com- 
mit to Priſon ſuch as cannot 


USTICE of the Frreſt; is | 


korreſt, committed againſt Veni- | 


al beyond: And the Court | 


find Bail, and to ſeethem brought 
forth in due time to Tryal. 
JUTER; isa term uſed by 
ſome tor the ſertil Coagulating 
Salriſh Nature of the Earth. 


Conſpiracies, Riots, and almcſt_ 


caſion th breach of Peace and 


—— 


1 


very Healthful, and cthers ver, 
E eſpecially near the Sed. 
a —— ſide and Mariſhes: Beſides tlie 


| Tnames, winch parts it North. 
, Wards trom Eher; itz prin- 
K. cipal Rivers ate, the Medwiy 
(the bed of the Royal Navy) the 
| Rother, and the Stower ; The 
„ EEPER of the Forreſt , is Kentiſh Wands are, T7h.met and 
K alſo chief Warden of the j S, wiuch fee under their te- 
torref, and hach the principal | ſpective Heads. | 

Governmert of all Things, and; KERNELS; theſe under 
the check of all Oficers therc- the Caul of an Horſe come by 
unt belonging; and che Lord Hcats and Colds, Witch Brin 
Chief Juſtice in Eyre of the the Glaunders ; for the cute 
Frreft, when it pleaſes him to whercot , fee Glaunders. 

keep his Juiiice-Sear, ſends out | _ K EN; is a place to Land, or 


his general Summons to him | Ship off Goods at, the number 


torty days before, to warn all j of which arc ſettled by the Par. 
under OMmcers to appear before liament, or appointed by che 
lum, at a day afligned in the King; theſe at preſent belongin; 
Summons. | ito the port of London arc, Gul 
KENT; this is a large mari- | ley-Key, Brewers-Key, Cheſlers-Key, 
time County, Ilyiag in the moſt | Hool - Dock, Cuſtom bouſe-Key, (ex- 
Suuch-Eaſt parts of England, in- | cept eight Stone Stairs on the 
vironed on all tides with the Sea, | Welt fide thereof) Porters-Key, 
except Weſtward, where it bor- | Bear-Key, Sabs-Key (excluding the 
ders both upon dd, and Suſſex ; Stairs there alfo_) Wigging's-Key, 
irs above forty Miles in length | Tourg's-Key, Ralphi's-Key , Dice- © 
irom Eaſt ty Weſt, and not much Key (the Stairs excepted) Smurt's- | 
ia breadch, where broadeſt, in Key, Somer's-Key( except the Stars 
wich compaſs of ground it | there) Lyon-Key, Hammo.'s-HCey, 
contains 1248000 Acres, and | Boto!ph-Wharf,Gaunt's-Key,( (except 
26240 Houics ; the whole be- | the Stairs on the Eaſt fide) Cock's- 
in; divided into five Laths, and | Key, and Freſh-Wharf, beſides 0- 
thoſe into ſixty feven Hundreds, | cher places for landing Filh, Salts, 
wherein are tour hundred and | and Proviſion, as Billings-0t2, 
eight Pariſhes, and one and thir- | Bridge-Hmſe in Southwark, = 
ty Market Towns, feven where] K IBE, are moſtly incident 
of are priviledged ro fend Mem- | to ſich as live in the Countries: 
bers t Parliament. — Its a Coun- for the curing of which, take 


ty char admits ot a various Cha- Nevel-wort Leaves and R907 | 


rater, part of it being Woody, | ſtamp it very ſmall ; and to halt 
ſome parts fruitful of Corn, and | an handful of both theſe, put 
others of Paſturage ; ſome are | two ounces of Linſeed-Oyl, and 
proper for Wheat; ſome for | a quarter of an ounce of Allum 1 


Birley, and others chicily fnored | in Powder, mix them well to- 
for cheir excellent Pippins and gether over a gentle Fire, and 


Cherries: And farther, as to | haviag firſt waſhed the Kibes in 
point of Health, ſome parts are Water and Salt, and dryed mo 


K1iD 
hind this on, as a Plaiſter, or 
Poultets, tlie fame being alſo good 
ior Chilblanes and Corns, when 
newly cut; but to heal broken 
Kibes, take the Lungs of a Ram 


dryed and bear to powder, mix- 


cd with the Oyl of Barth-worms, 
ind Linfeed-Oyl, by applying of 
vhich three or four times, the 
Operation is perfected. 

KIBED HEELS; is a Scab 
breeding behind in Horſés, ſome- 
what about the nether Joynr, 


K IN 
painted, or ſtreaked Bean, which 
'% the hardeſt, tho meaneſt of 
all, the dry Bean being all over 
| freaked with a dark Colour. -F 
The large white Bean which yields 
a fair delicate Pod. 4. The 


ſmall white Bean, which, ſaving 


growing overthwart the Fet-Lock; | 


coming many ways, ſometimes 
by being bred in cold Grounds, 
ſometimes for lack ot good 
Dreſſing after he hath been rid- 
den, or laboured in foul ways, 
which Dirt ſticking to his Leggs, 


_trets his Skin, and makes ſcabby 


retts, Which are very painful to 
he Horſe, cauſing his Leggs to 
well, eſpecially in Winter and 
Spring, and then he goes very 
ſnifry: For the Cure, which 
s the ſame ; See Scratches, 
The fame Diſtcmper is alſo inci— 
dent to Black Cattle, which you 
{hill cut out as nigh as may be, 
and let them bleed well, then 
abe Verdigreaſe, and the Volk 
oi a new laid Egg, well beaten 
ind ſtamped, and bind it ro the 
Griet, it will do. 

hIDNEY, or French Beans; 
are a fort of Cod-ware, than 
which none are more truitful, 
nor multiply ſo much, being a 
very pleaſant, curious and whole- 
lome Food, has {been but lately 
brought in uſe amoneſt us, and 
not yet ſufficiently known; 
there are four ſorts thereof, 1. 
The ſcarlet Bean, which has a 
red Husk, and is not the beſt to 
eat in the Shell, as Kidney-beans 
ire uſually eaten, but is reputed 
the beſt co be eaten in Winter, 


when dry and boyled. 2, The 


a 4 


— 


in ſtze, is like the latter, but e- 
ſteemed the ſweeter ; They de- 
light in a warm, light and fer- 
tile Ground, which being about 
the beginning of Aly, or very 
ſoon after planted wih them, at 
4 Foot's diſtance, and two Fin- 
gers deep will yield an extraor- 
dinary Crop: You may either 
for tall ſticks near for them to 
twine about, or let them lie on 
che Ground; but if you are 
ſtraitned in room, thoſe on ſticks 
will yield the greateſt Increaſe. 
Theſe Beans are Pickled; by 
picking the Stalks off, ſteeping 
the Beans in Vinegar, and Salt 
nine or ten Pays; then boyl them 
in 4 braſs Kettle with a piece 
of Allum, and a little Fennel, 
and when they are boyledenough, 
take them our, laying them up- 
ona Table till they be cold; then 
put them into à pot, laying be- 
tween every lay, Cloves, Mace, 
a little Ginger, Pepper, Fennch, 
Dill, often fill the bot with the 


beſt white VVine Vinegar. 


K I LD ERKIN; This in 
Liquid Meaſure, conſiſts of two 
Ferhins, and two of theſe Kil- 
derkhins makes one Barrel. 

KINE;. to {urniſh a Dairy 
well, they mutt be of the beſt 


| Choice and Breed that can poſ- 


bly be attained to; and 1. They 
ſhould be big- bound, for the lar- 
ger every Cow, is the better fhe is; 
for when either through Age, or 
Miſchance, ſhe ſhall be ditabled 
for the pail ; flie may be fed and 
made fic tor the Shambles, and 


for no loſs but profit. 2. The 
| Ee Cow L 


me ſ:tſhire, and part of Wilrfhire; 


. ed bcſt Breeds are to be made 


mmſt he taken that the Breeds of 


neither, by any means, muſt the 


be of dcep Mik : Then fer the 
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Cow ſh uld be fair of Mape, ha- 
vin all the figns of plenty of 
Milk; as a crumbled, lean, thin 
Neck, a hairy Dew-lap, and a 
very large Udder,with tour Teats, 


Jong, thick and ſharp at the ends, 


for the met part either all white, 
of what colour ſoever ſne be, or 
at leaſt the fore part thereof; 
and if it be well haired betore 

and behind, and ſmooth in the 

bottom, tis a god ian. 3. The 
Breed is to be regarded, wherein 
ſome Countries exceed others. 
As for Black Kine, Cheſk;re, Lan- 

c:flire, Tork-ſhire and Darbyſhixe ; 


* 


fer Red cnes, Glouceſterſhire, So- 


and Lirclorſpire for Pide ones. 
end as any of the foremention- 


choice of fer a Dairy: So care 


every kirds be not mixed, but 
to have all of one entire choice; 


Ev!! be 1 foreigner from the Kine, 
Lut cither of one Courtry, or of 
obe Shape, cr Colour: Farther, 
the fertility of the $1 where 
ene lives mult be regarded, and 
n Kine: bought by any means 
ter it, from a place that 1s 
more Fruitful than one's own, 
but rather harder; for the lat- 
ter u ill proſper and come on, 


K IR 


quantity of Milk it ſelt; for a 
Cow to yield two Gallors at 4 
Meal, is rare and extraordinary; 
to give a Gallon and halt, is 
much and convenient; and to 
give but a Gallcn certain, is not 
to be found fault with: Again, 
thoſe Kine are ſaid to be of deep 
Milk, who, tho' they give not 
ſo exceeding much Milk as others, 
yet give a reaſonable quantity, 


and give it long, as all the Year 


through; whereas others that 
yield more in quantity, will grow 
dry, being with Calf ſome three 
Months, ſome two, and fome 
one; but theſe will give their 
uſual Meaſure even the Nicht be— 
fore they Calve. 5. Another 
thing regarded in a Cow is gen- 
tleneſs; for if ſhe be not, as may 
be {:1d, affable ro the Maid; gen- 
tle and willing to come to the 
Pail, and patient to have her 
Dugs drawn, without skittiſhneſs 
or ſtriking, or wildnets, ſhe is 
utterly unfir for the Dairy; ſhe 
ſhould be alſo kind in her Na. 
ture, chat is, apt to conceive and 
bring forth, fruitful to nouriſh, 
and loving to that which ſprings 
from her; See Calves. 
KINTALL,; is a kind of 
VVeight, moſt commonly ot one 


hundred pounds, or ſomething 


under or over, according to the 


while the orher decays and falls | diverſe mfes of ſurdry Nations, 
! 


{ck with piſſing of Blood, or 
che ke. 4. A Cow ſhould be 
cep of Mk, that is, give the 


K IPPER-TIME; that no 
Salmon be taken between Grave/- 


end, and Henley upon Thames in 
welt cf it; Hor which thoſe ] Kipfer-Time, implies it ſhould ncr 


leine are fail to be beſt which ] be done between the invention Ci 


are rew Hair, that ie, that have 
but lately Calved, and have their 
Milx Cecp ſpringing in their Ud- 
ders, for at that time ſhe gives 
the mitt Milk; and it the quan- 
tity be net then convenient 
davbtleſs ſhe cannct be ſaid ro 


the Croſs (May 3.) and the E 
piphany. 5 
KIRTLE-FLAX; is twelve 
Heads in a bunch, and is about 
an hundred pound in weight. 


| 
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A DI ES-APPLE; is one 
ot in ecraordò inaty pier— 
g and ively Col ur, be zins to 
be 10d ahobt Hece/uber, When it 
my be eaten pree.iity ata chop, 
wich its Coat all on, its Skin 
being excee dig anc and delicate, 
it laſts till 37 co ard Aprid, when 
tis woadertul vocd, and nic 
without a little certain ſmack ot 
1 maſt delicious perfume; the 
pulp is extraordinary fine, its a 
great increaſer, and pever wrin— 
kles, nor loles its charming Co- 
ſour. i» 
LADIES-THIGH ; in French, Ia 
Cui enn; it's à kind ct a ruſſe- 
et in (haps and c Hur, with a ſhore, 
very juicy and render Pulp, a ſittle 
udkt, ind very pleaſant when full 


r pe, its Tree is pretty long betore 


Ic ears, but at terwards produceth 
dbundunce, and the Fruit grows 
5 


ripe the heginniaz of Fuly, 


LADY-SMOCKS, double 
Cardamine, Hare, Pleno, hath 
winged Leaves creeping on the 
Ground, from whence proceed 
{nail Stalks, bearing many double 
we Flowers; its mall ſtringy 


Roots creep in the Ground and 


comes up in divers places. 

I. Au BIN G, and Lambs; 
The beſt time for Ewes to Lamb, 
15 about rhe latter end ot April, 


it Paſture Sheep, and fo till the 


beginning of June; if Field-Sheep, 
irom the beginning of Fanuary 
to the end of March; then for 
Lambs, they are to be ſeparated 
about Michaclmas, the Male and 


the Female, and having pur thoſe | 


* 


deſigned for Rams aſide, geld the 
| reſt: Now a Male Lamb the firſt 
| Year, is called a Weather-Hog, 
and the Female an Ewe-Hog ; the 
lecond, it is called a Weather, 
che Female, 2 That, when ſhe 
is fic tor the Ram, elpecially 
trom chree Tears upwards till 
their Mouchs break: And it the 
g es CN another Year, ſhe is cal- 
led a double Thcat, In caſe 
a Lamb be ick, it's good to give 
him Mare, or Goars Mik ch 
Water, and to kecp him warm; 
it a Lamb be like to dic, when 
1rſt Lambcd, its uſual to open his 
Mouuch and blow therein, where- 
by many have recovered foon 
after, and done well; then for 
che beſt Lambs, to wean them; 
in ſeme places they never ſepa- 
rate them from the Ewes, till 
they grow dry of themſelves; 
and tome ſay a Lamb ſhall never 
rot, fo long as they ſuck ther 
Dams, except they want Meat; 
put with ſuch as have ſeveral Pa- 
tures, they ſh uld be weaned 
when they are fixreen, or eigh- 
teen wecks Old, and the better 
the Ewe ſhall take Ram again; 
and where poor Husbandmen, 
Who milk their ELwes, wean their 
Lambs ſooner. as at twelve wecks 
old, thoſe Lambs ſhall never be 
as good as the others. 
LAMENESS ina Horſe, in 
what Joynt, Limb, or Member 
of the Body, is found out three 
ways, 1. Cauſe him to be turned 
at che Halters end on either hand, 
ſuddenly and ſwiftly, upon as 
hard a way as cah be picked 
our, and it he hath auy Ach, 
Wrench, or Griet in his forc 
parts, it will appear; tor when 
he turns upon that Hand that the 
Grief is on, he will favour that 
Leg, and ſo run both towards 
and from the Man, eſpeclally 
| TS. don: 
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done at a little yidding Hill; but 
it you cannot find it out this 
way, 2. Take to his back and 
ride him, till you have through 
ly heated him, then ſet him up 
tor two or three hours till he be 
cold, atrer turn him at the Hal- 
ters end, or ride him, and the 
leaſt Grief that is in him may 
be eaifty diicovercd. 3. It you 
would know wherher the Grief 
procceds from a hot or cold 
Ciuſc; if from hor, he will halt 
moſt when he 1s hor, but it from 
a cold Cauſe, he will do it [caſt 
when he is hot, and moſt Kid 
and Travelled, and moſt at his 
firſt ſetting torch whilſt he is 
cold; See Hulting. 3 
LAMP ASS; is a ſwelling 
that procceds from abundance 
of Blood, reſorting to the firſt 
 turrow or the Mouth, joyning to 
the fore Teerh, that will cauſe paign Country, for the moſt parr, 
the aid furrow to ſwell as high [good for Wheat and Barley; 
as his Gathers, which will hin- and that which lies at the bor- 
der his Feeding, and make him tom of the Hills yields the belt 
let his Meat fall half Chewed [of Oats. But the hilly parts to- 
our cf his Mouth again; the [wards the Eaſt , are gencrally 
tame being a Natural Iniirmity |Stoney and Barren; Pendle-/1ill, 
which cvery Horſe has firſt, or [amongſt the reſt, reaching toa 
laſt, and cwery common Smith great height, whoſe top, when 
can cure; but the uſual method [covered with a Miſt, is an nn- 
is to take it away with an In- doubted ſign of Rain. The 
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from North to South; and from 
Eaſt co Weſt in breadth thirty 
two; in which compaſs is con- 
tained 1150000 Acres of Ground, 
and above torty thouſand Houſes; 
the whole being divided into fix 
Hundreds, wherein are f1xty one 
Pariſhes (beſides many Chappels 
ot Eaſe, equal for the multitude 
of people to Pariſhes, and twen— 
ty ſeven Market Towns, tive 
whereot are priviledged to fend 
Members to Parliament. Here 
the Air is Sharp and Hcalthy, 
being ſeldom incommoded with 
Fogs, and the people according- 
ly are Strong, Healthtul and 
[ong-Lived : The Soil differs 
much in Nature and Situation, 
ſome parts being hilly, and o- 
thers flat; and of theſe, tome 
very fruitful, while others are 
Moſtly and Mooriſh : The Cham- 


ſtruwment of Iron mide. for that 
purpoſe, and heated ted hot: 
But in the Operation you muſt 
be very cautions, Jeſt: after you 
have burnt the Fleſh, you touch 
the Bone, for then the Bone will 
ſcale, and ſeveral dangerous con- 


— 


„ +2 


f.queners may follow. 


LANCASH IRE; 18 4 
maritime County in the North- 
weſt parts of England, having 
Yrl-ſhire on the Eaſt, the Iriſh- 
Se on the Weſt, Cuinberln d and 
Weiinrland on the North, and 
(bite on the South; being a— 

brut forty five miles in n 


6 


miſty parts, like the riſh-Bogs, 
are, in ſome places, many miles 
in Compaſs; but they are nat 
arozether uſeleſs, being they at- 
ford excellent Woods for F- 
ring, in che digging whereot, 
they ſometimes find whole Trecs, 
which ſome are of Opinion, grow 
under Ground, as ſome other 
Plants do. 5 . 

The principal Rivers of this 
County, are, the Merſey, Rible and 
Lon, all three running from Eaſt 
to Welt into the H- Sea; and 
firſt watering the South Parts, 
ſerves as a Boundary betwixt 
= Cheſhire 
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Cheſhire and this County, whilſt 
the Rible waters the middle, ard 
the Lon the Northern Parts. Here 


are alſo. divers Meers and Lakes 


of _ note, particularly Win- 
| d Mecyton ; the firſt being 
ren Miles long and tour broad, 
divides part of Lancaſhire from 
Helm rland, and has « clear peb- 
bly bottom, whence came the 
faying, That Winder -7Heer 15 all 
paved with Stone; the faine . 
hreeds abundance of Fiſh, and 
partic ularly a dainty Fiſh called 
Charr, not to be found clfewherc. 
eXCCPt in V//-'s Water, another 
Like npon the borders of Com- 
tylard and Weltrrortand « In fhorr, 
how barren ſocver ſome parts of 
this County muſt be allowed to 
be; what is good of it, yields 
pieuty of good Corn and Gras, 
the taireſt Oxen in Eueland, and 
general, all ſorts of Proviſions, 
ind more particularly they have 
kth and Fowl here in abun- 
dance; Flax alfo to muke Lin- 
nen, will thrive here very well; 
neither are they wanting in plen- 
ty of Feuel, confiftin - of Turves 
and Pit- C. als, nor tor Quarries | 
r Stone for bu ding. 

LA N-CHEAP, is an ancient 


1 Fine either in Money, 


une at every alicnation of 
Land, lying within ſome Mannor, 
or within the liberty of ſ»me 
Corrough, as at Maldon in Eſſex, 
there is a Cuſtom claimed by the 
ſuine Name, viz, for certain Houſes 
ind Lands, fold within the 
dorrough, ten pence in every 
d) was ot che purchaſe Money ſhall 

pad to the Town. 

We ND- FLOODS, theſe 
LE a great annoyance in many 
paces to Husband ry, and all that 

"A be ſaid for the avoiding of 
- Bjury likely co be done by 
the en, 18 48 dhe conveniency o 
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the place will permit, ta dive 
them before a thorouι draw i, 
be arrempred. 8 
LANUuU ER; This 1s an 
Hauk common in all C unirics, 


eſpecially in France, max ig 555 


Eyrie on high Trecs 11 Foreſts, t 
on hyzh Clitts, near the Sea fide: 
Slie 1s ef than che Faulcon Gen- 
tlc, fair plumed when an chter— 
mewer, and of ſhorcer 1 n 
tian any other Faulcon, ſuch as 
have the iargeſt and beſt le. u- 
ed Heads bene eftcemed the 
beſt. But mewed 


| ners ac 
hardly kn wn trom Gorſe- 
Le and fo likewtic + 54. 


ker, bec uſe they do not c '* 
cheir Plume; but Langers my 


be known by the e chice te kens, 


1. They ire blacker than any 0- 
ther Haks. 2. Hive leſs beaks 
than the cf And 3. Are leſs 
armed and peur ced than Otlier 


Faulcons; but of al! Hawks there 


is none ſo fit for a young Faul- 
CONer as this, becauſe the is not 
inclined to Surteits, and ſeldom 
melts Greaſe by being over 
Gown, 

Beſides the above-menti: "ou 
there are more particularly , 
fort of Lanners that Eyrie in 8 
Alps, having their Heads white 


and flat alotr, large and black 


Eyes, {lender Narcs, ſhort and 
thick Beaks, and are lefs chan the 
Haggard and Faulcon- Gentle; 
but chere are different ſizes ot 
them, their Tail being Marble, 
or Rufler, Breaſt Feathers white 
and full of Rufier ſpors; and 
the paints and extremities of 
their Feathers full of white 
drops; their Sails and Trains 
long, ſhort legged, with a foot 


leſs Than that of a Faulcon, mar- 


ble ſeered, but being mewed, the 
ſeer changes to A Yellow. She 


neyer lies upon the W ing atter 
| go T3 ont | 7 
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LAN 
ſhe has flown to Mark; bur :f- 
ter once ſtooping. Ihe makes a 
point, and then, like the Gol- 
Hawk, waits the Fowl In cale 
ſhe mils at her down fill, and kl 
not, ſhe will conſult her advan- 
tage to her greatcſt Euſe: She is 
much more valued abroad the 
with us in Erg/and, we look: 
upon her to befſloatlitul and hd 
metled; and jndced if nou it- 
tend to have any good of her, a 
ſtrict hand maſt be kept over 
her; for ſhe is of an ungrateful 
Diſpoſition, They are flown ac 
Field, or Brook, and will main- 
tain long fliglits, v hereby much 
Fowl is Killed and it ycu would 
fly them, they muſt Le kept very 
{harp ; and becaule they keep 
their Caſtings long, give them 
hard Caſtings made Ct Toe and 
kints of He: p- 

Now for the reclaiming of the 
Lanner aud. the Lanneret much 
e rcdmred, and the Prin- 

ipal thing is to make ker well 
1cquainted with the Lure, which 
1 wel be carmſhed wich hard 

vall'd Mear „and let her recei-e 
8 e Ercate *ft part of ker reward- 
7. bits from 58 Suh hand: But 
fog tae reſt of her crab. ng, ufc 
the ſame Cour! 15 0 
under the head of Haggerd-1 Fatcor, 
wivch ſee tor tl:is purple „ Yet 
above all, take pains to ſtay her, 
and by the aim ft Arc to re- 
ſtrain her from dragging or car- 
rying auy thing from you, WCC - 
unto ſhe is inclined more then 
2ny other Hawk whate ver. 

L ANS I C, Lie * F.ion, or 
Dolphin Pear - -15 about the 'bis- 
' neſs of a Bergamor, the -niddle 
 Hrzed is beſt, rom: d in hape, 
fat towards the head, and a lic- 
tle lonsiſn towards the Stalk, 
of a pale, vellow , ſugarcd and 
pertumed juice, fmocth skinned, 


7 


a 


1 a5 


rected | 


LAP 


with a veliowiſh, tender 105 
melting, Pulp : On a ary Giouud, 
this Trec produces its Fruit of 
i Cinaam- 1 Ruler Cliur and 
very good, but it proves dou; 2b 
and inſipid on wet, and 1's 11] © 
about the end oi 0 chober. 
LAPIS CaLAMIN LARIS, or 
Calamine (where ith tliey m.ke 
3rals of Copper) is dus Out © 
certain Mines, of which are le- 
r7eral in the Weſt of Enzland (as 
bout Menaip, Kc.) tl 10 form C- 
ly it was brought to us tron be- 
vond Sea, As to the finding ot 
it, there is no certainty at 4 
rom any ourward ſians, only 
this is obſerved, that the Gy * 
vers always dig tor it upen © 
near the Hills, for they exp 
Hone in thoſe Grounds whe! 
have no Communication with 
Hills; but the method chey take 
tor finding Gut a Vein, 15 by dig. 
ging 4 Trench as deep as till cy 
come to the Roc ks WICK ths 
expect it ies, a _crols nic place 
Where they IH 2e 10r 2 Cour. Cy 
which Trench they generally 
dig from North to Such, Or 
tear up: In that point che Courſes 


371 


uſvally lying frem Eaſt to Well, 
or at f. 0 ck. ds tleir Term 
is Th ndecd the Courses, 
Scams, Or Rakes, as they Ca". 
them, lemetime lie at NBA 
Clock, and fo metimes arc per- 


| pendie 17 lar, hi 2 ch CY dani tlie 

cime of ce Day, Or tu ele a 
Clock „and thele Curies they 
eſteem the beſt. Theſe Courics, 
or Scans run between tie Rocks, 
generally wider than the fe ot 
Pee ae; unlels they are in- 
cloſed in very hard Clifts, anc. 
then they arc as narrow 4s the 
Veins of Lead: ihe Colour oi 
{th e Earth wh? re Calamine lics, 
yellow Grir, but 
nd the Calu- 


Mine 


191. 7 


2: 


is gencrally a 
n black, 3 


LAP 


mine it ſelf is of teveral Colours, 
(ome white, tome reddiſh, ſome 
greeniſh, ſome blackiſh, white is 
counted the beſt ; bur when rhis 
is broken it is of feveral Colours: 
Their working Inſtruments arc 
the ſame as in Lead-Mines . In- 


landing of the Calamine ſome 


pieces are biger than others, of 
dittegenc. ſizes, as other Stones 
are, and mixed with the gritty 
Lurch; 
in their Work, chey ſhould car- 
ry Air-ſhafts with them, as in 
Lcad-Mincs. 

When they have landed a 


and to prevent damps 


L-AF 


| Calzmine, Lead, and the remain- 


— 


zood quantity 04 this Cat amine, | 


which is done by winding it up 
n Buckets from their works; 
CY Carry it away to the places 
where they wah, clean, or bud- 
dle it, as their Term is; which 
they perform in this manner: 
[hey - enclote a ſmail- piece of 


der of the earth, ſperry and 
ſtoney Parts, winch tac Water 
could not wail away, they cen 
dip aud flake vp zud down in 
4 great Tub of V Varcr, by which 
lizking of the Steves, the parts 
of the Lead which is miscd a- 
mong the Calumine, ſink, er 
pitch down into che bottom of 
the Sieves, as being heavicit; the 
parts of the Cal.nine in tlie 
middle, and rhe other ſparty, 
toney and traſhy Parts, rife up 
to the top, which as they iſe 
they skim eff, and chr. w a- 
mongſt the reit of the Rubbich, 
and chen chey take oft che Ca- 
[:mine, and after chat tnt Head 


The Calumine, for all rhis, being 


4 


Graund with Boards; or Turis,. 


through Which a clear Stream 
of Water runs, within which 
mclofure, they novel their Cala- 
mine with the reſt of the im- 
pare and carchy Parts; and tlhieſe 
:mpurer earthy parts the run- 
ning Water Which comes in at 
ene end of the inc s ſure, carries 
away ar the other end, and leaves 
the Lead and the Calumine, with 
the other heavicr, ſtoncy, and 
warry Parts behind; and for 


tie better cleaning, or bud- 


in the Calamine, while it is in 
e incloſure, they otten turn it, 
duet to the VVater paffing thro' 
Tay waſh it the better: Being 
dus waſhed as clean as they can, 
ad having raked up the bigger 
its bath of tne Lead and Ca- 
„they afterwards put the 
Imuer paris, that they may loſe 
non? ot their Ore, into Sie ves, 
nude of ſtrorg V Vier at the bot- 
zom, and cheie Steves wich the 


but ail of it, viz, that which 


is different from Bread; 


g „ 


L 


not clean enough, they are for- 
ced to fpread: it on 4 board, and 
10 pick our, with their Hands, 
the Train andsStones that remain, 


ies up large our of the works, 
docs nat require fo much trou- 
ble. 

Being waſhed and cleanſed, 
they carry it to the Oven, which 


is much bigger than any Baker's 


Oven, but made much in the 
ſame faſhion, only this heating, 
burning, or baking of Calamine 
for 
they caſt their Coals into an 
Hearth made on one ſide of the 
Oven, and divided from it by a 


em, or Partition, made open at 


the top, whereby the Flame of 
Fire paſſeth over, and ſo heats 
and bakes the Calamine : They 


let it lie in the Oven for the 


ſpace of four, or five hours, the 


Fire burning all the while, ac- 


cording to the ſtrength of the 
Calamin:, ſome being much 


ſtronger than the other, and ſo 
requiring longer time; and 


E e 4 


while it continues in che Oven, 


they 


— 
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LAR 
they turn it ſeveral times with 
Ins Iron Coal-Rakes: When 
tis ſufficiently Burnt, Baked and 
Dricd, they beat it to a Powder 
with long Iron Hammers, like 
Mallets, upon a thick Plank, 
picking out what Stones they find 
among it; fo that at laſt rhe Ca- 
lamine is reduced ro Duſt, The 
 Calamine being ground into 
Powder, as aforelaid, and fitted 
into the fineſt of Flower, and 
mixed with ground Charcoal, 
| becauſe the Calamine is apt to 
be clammy, to clod, and not o 
apt or capable of incorporating; 
they then put about ſeven pouud 
of Calamin; into a Melting: pot 
ok about a Gallon Content, and 
about five pound of Copper up- 
permoſt. The Calamine muſt be 
mixt with as many Coals as will 
fill the Pot This is let down with 


1333 
** 


Tongs into a Wind- furnace, eight 


Foot deep, and remains elcven 
hours therein: They caſt not off 
above twice in 24 hours; one Fur- 
nace holds eight Pors ; after melt- 
inꝑ, tis caſt into Plates, or Lumps ; 
and thus Copper istranſmuted into 
Braſs. Now Braſs-Shruff will ſerve 
inſtead of ſo much Copper; but 
this cannot always be procured in 
quantities. | 2) 
LARCH, Lat. Larix, tho' 
coniferous, 's diſtinguiſhed from 
the Firs and Pines, becauſe when 
the new Leat comes out, it thruſts 
off the old one; it may be raiſed 
of the Seed. This Tree grows 
ſo tall, that fometimes it affords 
Beams ot ten Foot long. This 


Tree is of fo ſtrange a Nature, 


that twill ſcarcely burn: There 
15 abundance ot it in the build - 
ings at Venice. Witien a Dutch 
Writer, mentions a Veſſel ot this 
Timber ro have been found not 
long ſince, in the Na- Ser, 


| 


| 


LAP 

Fathom under Water 1400 Year. 
yer nor any part of it was Rot 
ten. It excells tor Beams, Doore 
Windows, and Naſts of Ships, 
and reſiſts Worms; being driven 
into the Ground it becomes 4 
moſt petrified, and will tuppor: 
an incredible weight. From thi: 
Tree the uſetul Drug Agric. 
gathered. The Timber ot ir 1; 
10 tranſparent, that in Cabin 
made of thin Boards of it, when 
Candles are lighted in it, che 
whole Room ſeems ro be on Fire 
te thoſe that are without. . 
poliſhes well, and is much uſed 
abroad by Turners. Some 611: } 
planted about Chelmsford, is ar. | 
rived to a flouriſhing and anplc 
Tree, and aftords an incon:- 
parable ſhade, which {uthc:- 
ently reproaches our want of in. 
duſtry, | 

LAPIS MIRA BLIS, e 
The wonderful Stone; the ett; 


rer of an hour, and make ehe 


of this Stone are exactly ſuitable Y 
to its name; it is thus compoſed: 3 
Take white Vitriol two pou!.ds, $ 
Roch Allum, three pounds, finc 
- Bole-Armoniac, halt a pound, I. 
tharge of Gold, or Silver, two 
ounces, reduce all the ingrec!- 
ents to powder, and put them 
into a new glazed earthen Por, 
with, three Quarts ot Water; 
boy! them very gently over 4 
ſmall Fire, without Smoak, fer 
equally round the pot, til the 
Water be wholly evaporated, and 
the matter at the bottom pertett- 
ly dry ; then move the pot trom 
the Fire, and ſuffer the Matter to 
cob, which cught to be hard, 
and will ſtill grow harder the 
longer its kept. Put halt an 
ounce of this Stone in a gits. 
Bottle with four ounces ot Wa- 
ter; it will be diffolved in a quar- 


which, tho! it had laing twelve 


| 


Water as white as Milk when 105 
3 ; fthake 


LAP : LAR 


ſhake the Bottle; you muſt waſh After you have waſhedrheEyewitit 
the fore Eye Morning and Even- | Wine, make one of rhe aſſiſtants 
ing with the Water, or Solution. immedistely open the Eyc-lids, 
This Liquor thus prepared, may | 2nd taking ſome Whear-lflower 
be kept twenty days. When | vt.h your Thumb, ſtroke the 
this Stone is reduced to Powder, | Eye gentiy with it: This way of 
and blown into the Eye, it cauſes f putting Powders into the Eye 
too much pain, tho' afterwards | with your Thumb, is a great dea! 
« oroduceth good effects; rhere- better than the uſual method ot 
tore it is adviſable not to make | Farriers, who blow Powders in- 
de of it till it be diſſolved in }to the Eye with a leaden Pipe, 
Water, leſt otherwiſe ir ſhould | for after you have blown them 
occaſios ſome confiderable Dif- | in two or three times, the Horſe 
Order. There are few Remedies | 15 ſo afraid, that he will do any 
tor che Eyes that are not inferi- thjzg rather than ſuffer you to 
our to this, and every Man that | ſerve him ſo again; whereas if 
+ 4 Maſter of a Houfe ought to you put them in with your 
keep fome of it by him. Thumb, tho' they make his Eye 
[t you diffolve two Drams of | ſmirt extreamly, he cannot fo 
tin two Ounces of Water, it | foon perceive whence [the pain 
will dry a Wound, or Sore, and | comes. „ 
illay rhe hear, if you waſh them] The Wheat- flower, frequently 
ice a day with a Solution, and | applied, will conſume the Film: 
ipply a linnen Clour dip'd in rhe | But if you perceive that it has 
ame, to the grieved part. not the deſired effect, you muſt 
Take the quantity of a VVall- uſe White Vitriol, or Sal-Prunellæ 
aut of this Stone, and infuſe it in | in fine Powder, which is an ex- 
hottle capable of containing aa | cellent Remedy, and conſumes 
ordinary Glaſs, or half a pint the Film, and even a Webb with- 
Vater; this Solution appli- | our heat ing the Eye, which is 
d as belore, is excellent for | the common inconveniency of o- 
Nheuns and Moon-Eyes ; and you | ther Powders. | 
may fill up the Bottle with freſhj LARK-HEELS, Delphi- 
Water, according as you have | num, are of ſeveral forts, as well 
vocation £5 empty it, that it may | double as fingle, tho bur one 
be ſtill kept full to che end of |. kind worth preterving, and that 
tue Cure; for its not neceſlary | is the double upright Lark-heels, 
that it ſnould be fo ſtrong ar | with jagged Leaves, tall uprighr 
aft, as it was as firſt, You miſt | Stalks branched at top, and bear- 
iways remember to ſhake the | ins many fine double Flowers like 
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W bole before you pour any wa- | che Ryſe-Columbine, 1 me purple, 5 
0 er into the Ee. gf {ome blew, me Aſh=Ro, cy, pale, 34 
f. ; It by reali n of rhe bo the f Or white, 111 ſeveral Plants: And 


e Fe remein covered with a white me Boots nw and then pro- 
n, atter you have rk n away | duce Flowers ſtriped and varie- 

te heat, and ſt pr the flowing of | gated with blew and white, c, 

i- WM © Hum ur with proper Reme- | The Seeds ſucceed Flowers in 


e * . 
* 1 — 3 — 
8 2 — *s ** — 5 * 
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Is dies; you' muſt in the next place | ſmall hard pods that are black 
he *ndeavour. to remove the whire | and round; which being ſowed, 
ON. em, by che fellowing method.] will produce ſingle, but moſtly 


OD 
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double 
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double. Flowers: The Roots in | purſe and Pluntain, {tmp them 


Winter periſh : They flower foon- 
er or latter, according to th. 
time of Soving in July, or Au- 
guſt, The uſual time ot Soong 
:5 the beginning of April; but to 
zet good Sceds, ſome may be 
ſown as ſoon as ripe, in places 
defended from long Froſts, aud 
one of . theſe Winter-plants is 
worth ten of thoſe raiſed in the 
Spring. | 
LASK, Lofne!s, or open Flux; 
15 a Diſtemper in an Horſes Bo- 


dy that brings him to extream 
Weakneſs and faintneſs, proceed- 


ing ſometimes from Cold taken, 


ſometimes by reaſon N-.ture 1s 


offended with too many chole- 
rick Humours, deſcending from 
che Liver, or the Gall into the 
Guts; ſometimes by drinking too 
much cold Water, preſently at- 
ter he has had his Provender, 
whereby the Water geting to the 


Provender, can cauſe it to ſwell 


and breed Crudities and ill Hu- 
ours in the Stomach, and fo 
convey themſelves down into the 
Guts ; now and then by ſudden 
Travelling, or haſty Running up- 
on a full Sromach, before his 
meat be well digeſted, ſometimes 
by drinking cold Water when 
he is too hot, and not preſently 


warmed in his belly, ſometimes 


by licking up a Feather or Hens- 
dunz,w'rh many other ways which 
will occafion it. 72 

It's cured divers ways, 1. Take 


Bean- fi werf, and Bole-Armon ich, 
zhree ounces of each, miu them 


with red Wine, cr ſtale Beer, 
and give it him blood-warm. 2. 
Another excellent way, 1s to take 
three pints of ſtale Beer, put co 
it the powder of Cummin- ſeea's 
chree ſpoonſulls, boyl them to- 
gether till half be conſumed; 


then take Knot-graſs, Shepberd's- | 


LAS 


 ſeverally, and put tour or five 
1p ->nfulls of the juice of cach to 
the Beer; boyl them againa lit. 
te, and give it him halt over 
Night, and halt neut Mornins - 
but 1t it fall out in the Winter, 
that the Herbs cannot be got. 
then take the water of the ſtilled 
| Herbs, and ule it as befure, z. 
Take a quarc of Claret, put into 
it four Volks ot new laid Egge, 
halt an ounce of long Pepper, 
with as much of the Grains of 
Paradiſe; boyl them together, and 
give it him luke-warm; or tak. 
an ounce of the inward Bark 0. 
an Oak, and hai: - ounce of the 
powder of long-Pepp er, uoyled 
in « quart ot New-mik, and 
give it him over Night, and rhe 
other next Morning ſts. 4. 
For a violent ſcouri ig, the Eu- 
rails of: Puller, or great Chicken 
all but che Gizard, ni there- 
with an ounce of ſpikcnard, 
given him inmediately, it it 
infallbly ſtop ir, tho it be the 
Blood y-Flux. 53. A pentyworth 3 
of Allum powdered, n cuncc ot 
bole-Anmoniach, powdered, put in 
to a quart cf Milk, kept ſturing- 
till it become all of a Curd, aud 
given luke-warm, will IKewite 
cure him. 


LAST ; of Aihes -Y 
for Sope, Cod-tiſh, CI Be 
white-Herrinss, Meal, | 
Picch and Tar. 


Of Red-Heriinge 20 Cades 
Stoch 1000; ot Dig: lone 0 
three pair; Flax, or Felrver/ 12 
hund cd ; of (amp ITE 2.4 Darn 
'rels (or 24007, weight) ot Le- 
„her 120 Dicker; of Hides 120 
Dozen; of Corn, or Rutpſeeth 
{ Lo Quartets ; and of Wool 42 SCN 
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LAST AGE; is the Bal- 


luſtot a Ship. . ; 

LAVENDER; is multi- 
pied by Seed and old Stocks 
or Plants tranſplanted, and 1crves 
o carnith borders line Kitchen— 
Gardens, Which is uſed without 
veins leparated trom its Stalks, 
o be put among tliemſelves to 
pertume. 


EAT 


ſes, the biggeſt about tlirce, or 


four Foot li.h, to be planted 


at three Foot diſtance, and ile 
{malleſt about a Foot and an halt, 
to be planted between the lar- 
geſt 
LAYERS ; are the low Bran- 
ches of Trees, or Shrubbs, which 
are covered when you would 
raiſe their kind from them «ith 


LAUND, or Lawn in a Park; good fat Mould, leaving cur 


antes no other than plain and 
11061};cd Ground. 


LAUREL, or Cherry-Bay „ 


being planted upright and cut to 
de Scandard, cutting away the 
Collareral Branches, and maintain 
one Stem, it riſes to a conſi- 
ecrable Tree, and for the firſt 
worry Year reſembling the me ſt 
bart] headed Orange in Shape 
ind Verdure, arrives in time to 
emulace Come ot our Juſty Tim: 
er Frees; fo that it is one of 
die molt proper and ornamen— 
wu Trees tor Walks, and Aven- 
ues of any. It you would im- 
oe the Standard to a more 
pecdy growth, bud your Laurel 
(tix Black Cherry Stock, to 
hat he'ght you pleaſe. They 


' 
* 


117 be raiſed of the Seed, or 


Lerries with extraordinary calc, 
'r propagated by Layers and 
Cuirin2s: fer about the latter end 
of Auguſt, or earlier at St. Fames 
nac, where-ever there is Shade 
d ba, ſture. They are com- 
ml abuſed in Hedges by rheir 
ſteggent a. d unſeatonable cut- 
is; and therefore after the 
irt tix, or ſeven Years, are 
either to be new planted again, 
or abated to the very Roots for 
a treſn ſnoot. Tiley are net 
a1 1f carefully planted, for E. 
Miters, and that the Situation 
ve not tœo much expoſed ©, che 
Winds; for which purpoſe rhe 
Fung Plants 


| 


| 


; 


their ends, till they are Rooted, 


when they are to be cut off. But 
as they grow fo high as not eaſily 
to bend, or yield to the Earth, 
they may he flit, as in plaſhing,and 


ſo brought down + A hole alſo 


in ſome Ground, that is not ve- 
ry wet, or ftiff, is uſed, and that 
1o deep, that when the pot is 
in the hole the Branches may 
be even, or a little above the 
ſurface ot the Earth; then faſt 
Mould, or good Earth is to be 
laid as high as convegient about 
the body of the Plant, letting as 
many of rhe ends of the Bran- 


ches as may be, appear out of 
the Earth; the Mould, as it ſinks 


or falls muſt be 1enewcd ; The 
Plant muſt continue thus a whole 


Summer, with frequent watering, 


if it be of ſuch kind as ought to 
be Houſed in Winter; but if 
ſuch as will bear the weather a- 


broad. Ict it abide the whole 


Year, and then abaring the Earth 


cut off eech Branch that is Root- 


ed, and plant it where, and as 


the Kind reouiress They muſt 
| be watered as focn as fer, and 


not expoled to any extream heat 
of the Sun, till well ſettled : 
The proper time is the begin- 
nin of Sprina, or Autumn; the 
ſor:ft and leaſt trouble is in 
Augull; thoſe laid in the Spring 
requiring frequent watcring in 
the Summer time: Such as will 


are to be of two not ſtrike Roct plentifully, are 


helped 


— I 
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LEA 


helped by cloſing, nicking, prick- | 
ins with an Aul, or tying a Pack 
thread about the place that's put 
into the Earth to take Root. 
LEA of Turn; cvery Lex of 
un at Kidderminſter, ſhall con- 
tain two hundred Threads, Ree]- 
ed on a Reel tour Yards about. 
LEAF; is a Diſtemper in- 
cident to Lambs of ren, or four- 
teen Days old; being 10 called | 
becauſe they fay, they will teed 
commonly upon leaves, and chict- 


ly Oake and Haw thorn leaves, | 


and ſoon after will Reel and 
Sragger, and foam at the Mouth, 
and fo fall down and die, for 
which there has been yet No Cer- | 
tuin Remedy pectcribed.. 
LEAKAGE; is allowance 
to the Merchant for Liquids of 
twelve per Cent, and to Brewers, 
three in twenty three Barrels of 
Beer, and two in twenty two Bar- 
rclls of Ale. | 
LEANNESS, Scurf, Mangi- 


neſs, and Miſlihe, as a Diſtemper 
in Bogs all come under one head, 


LEA 


LEASE; thus the ſtring jc 
called wicrewith we lead. 
Hound; and three Qray-t 5 
arc alſo called a Le. fe. 

LEASH, or Cot ſing Laws 
theſe, tis true, may alter accord: 
ing Mens Fancies; but here to. 
low ſuch as were ever held Ay. 
thentical by the chict ef che Gen. 
try. 1. It was ordered, chat he 
that was chaſen Fewrerer . or 
Letter looſe ot the Gray-h d 
mould receive the Gray-hound:. 
March to run together into his 
Leaſh, as ſo en as he came int) 


| the Ficld, and tollow n-xc ro the 


Hare-Finder, till he came unte 
the Form; and no Horſe man 
or Foot-man upon pain of Dil. 
grace, is to go before him, nor en 
any fide, but directly behind, the 
{pace of torty Yards, or ther- 
abours. 2. That not above one i 


brace of Gray-hounds do Courſe © 


an Hare at one inſtant, 2. Thar 


the Hare-finder ſhould give the 


Hare three Sohae's before he put 
her from her Lear, to make che 


If * 3 
4s procecding from the fame | Gray-hounds gaze and attend her 


Caute, which is corrupted Blood 
ariſing from lying wer, through 
filthy, rotten Lifter, and wont 
of Meat, and cured in the ſame 
manner, thus; let cheSwine blood 
under the Tail, and with aWool- 
Card comb off the filth and ſcurf 
from his back, till his skin bleed; 
then mix ſome Tar, Hogs-greaſe, 
and Brimſtone well together, and 
anoynt him therewith; cleanſe 
his Stye, give him clean Litter, 
and warm Food, and he Will 
ſoon grow ſound. 3 
LEAP, or Lip; ſignifies half 
a buſnel, from whence comes a 
Seed-leap. | : 
ILE AR, Rich- Lear; is good 
Ground, for feeding and fatning 
of Sheep. as poor Lear is barren 


| 


Ground. 


It neither Dog turn tlie 


riſing. 4. That the Fewterer 
ſhall give twelveſcore Law ere 
he looſe the Gray-hounds, en- 
cept it be in danger of bing 
ſieht. 5. Thit Dog who gives“ 
the firſt turn, it after the turn gy 
be given there be neither Chat, 
Slip, or Wrench extraordinary, 
that ſame miſt be held to Win 
the Wager. 6. It one Dog eva 

the firſt turn, and the other bead 

the Hare, then he which borep 

the Hare ſhi'l win. 7. It onep 

give both the firſt aud laſt tern 
and no Other advantage bet wech 
them, the odd turn ſhall wg 
che Wager. 0. That a Coil | 
ſhall be more than two curns, an 
1'Go-by, or che Beari:iz of 0 
Hare equal with rw_ rirns. 3 
H 
the 


F 


LEA 


then he which Teadeth laſt at 
ir the Cover ſhall be held to 
vin the Wager. 10. It one Dog 
turn the Hare, ferve himiclt and 
turn her agen, thyſe two turns 
all be 1s much as a Coat. II. 
e ch: Courſe be equal, then 
ke lch bears tlie Hare (hall 
win only, and it ſhe be not 
born, the Courſe mult be adjudg- 
ed dead. 12. It he which comes 
irik into the Death of the Hare, 


| tikes her up and faves her from 


breaking, cheriſhing the Dogs, 
ind ceanterh their Mouths from 
the Wool, or other filth ot the 
Hire; tor ſuch curteſy done, he 
hajl in right challenge the Hare; 
but not doing it, he ſhall have 
no Right, Priviledge, nor Title 
merein. 13. It any Dog ſhall 
ake a fall in the Courſe, and yet 
rertorm his part, he ſhall chal- 
lenge the advantage of a turn 
more than he gives. 14. It one 
D turn the Hare, ferve himſelf, 
and give divers Coats, yet in 
we end ſhall ſtand in the Field ; 
he other Dog, without turn gi— 
ng, running home to the Co- 
re, that” Dog which ſtood, 
ſil in the Field, ſhall be ad- 
aged ro loſe the Wager. 15. 
y Man ſhould ride over a 
bs and overthrow him in his 

rte (cho' the Dog were the 
o Dog in Opinion) yet the 
ng tor the Offence ſhall cither 
Inc rhe diſgrace of the Field 
r pay the Wager; for between 
e parties it ſhall be adjudged 
19 Courſe. 


HY that give their judgments 
eently before they depart 


F< \Vager and Sentence. And 
ens vo be noted, that it lies 
[> de power of the perſon that 


I6, Laſtly, thoſe | 
deo are choſen Judges ot the 


"0m the Field, or elſe he in 
oſe default ir lies, ſhall pay 


L E E 


hath the Office of the Leaſh con- 
terred on him, to make Law 
according to the cuſtoms ot Coun 
tries, and che Rule of Reaſon, 

I. EACH, or Leaſe; in Faul- 
conary 15 a mall long Thong of 
Leather, whereby the Faulconer 
holds his Hawk faſt, folding it 
many times about his finger. 

LEEKS; are raiſed of Secd 
as Onions are, and foiwn about 
the ſame time: They are planted 
about the Month of Auguſt, in 
very fat rich Ground, tor which 
deep holes are made with a Set- 
ting- tick, but not filled with 
Earth; in the fame being wa— 
tered once in two days with Wa- 
ter enriched with fat Dung, which 
will make them very large and 
white: The beſt tor Secd arc 
planted in the ſame manner as 
Onions; and the Seed-bcaring 
Stalks of both muſt be ſupport- 
ed by Threads, or Sticks, other- 
wiſe they will lean to the Ground. 
By reaſon of their mild Nature 
they are much uſed in Porrape, 
which hath had its name from 
| Porrum, a Leek, tho' now from 


the French we call it Pottape ; 


they are eaten varioutly, and are 
good inwardly for many things; 
but the inconveniencies that may 
attend their being eaten raw, o- 
therwiſe may be prevented by 
boyling them twice, and putting 
them in treſh Water; and they 
are to be catcn after all other 
Meat. 

I. E ET; this Court, in whoſe 
Mannor ſoever it be kept, is ac- 
counted the King's-Court, be- 


cauſe the Aunthority thereof is 


originally belonging to the Crown, 
and thence derived to interior 
Perſons, and is a Court of Record, 
having power to enquire of all 
| Offencſes under high Treaton, 


tho! it cannot puuiſh many, ws 
mu! 


— — — —— — —— 


LE G LEG 


muſt certiſy them ro the Juſtices ic is highly probable, that fle 
of Aſhe. Cure nay be beter pcrirnied 

LEICESTERSHIRE; is fil the Horſe were Hung in þ 
en Inland County, bounded on | Stable. Philip.e Sect Balg 
the Eft by the Counties ut Lin- c, in his Treatite D; esch 
con and Rullmnd on che Welt 71.4, makes the breaking of a bene! 
by Warwich and Derbyſhire, North- of a Horſe's Leg the jubjiact 6: N 
ward with Noingh./mfhire; and whole Chapter, where he delirete! 
Southward with Northamptorſhire, the method of Cure, which is d 
being abour thirty Milcs iu lengrh deſcribed by SipniorCarlo in RA 
from Eaſt ro Weſt 5 and trom the fix tcenth Chapter ot his tn! 
North to Sourh in breadth twenty Book; and it's plan they were # 
five, in which compals are con- both ot Opinion, chat thoje 4 
tained 5590209 Acres of Ground, Bones might be Ke-united and! 
and about 187060 Houſes, the C:nfohdared; nor do [ fee uh, 
whole being divided into fix we ought not rather give Credit 
Hendreds, wherein arc an hun- to the Teſtimony th (e tamous 
dred and ninety two Pariſhes, Lalian Authors, than to a mul. 
eleven Market Towns, whercot titude ot 1gnoranc Fartiers, who 1 
| the County Town has only the have the confidence to athrm, 3 
„ privilcdge ot ſending two Mem- that the broken bones of a Horle 1 
i bers ro Parliament. As for its can never be knit again. 


i | Air, tis Mild and Healthful, and LEGS Stiff, Dryd, Dec yd, 
1 the Sol yields plenty of Corn and or Bruiſed ; tor the cure ot theſe 
Z Paſturage, but Pete and Beans take ot Spirit of Wine a quart, | 
} | in a particular manner; and the Oyl of Nuts half a pint, Butter 


want of Wood 1s fupphed with half a pound, mix them tn a } 
the plenty of Coals. Its principal glazed earthen Pot, covered with | 
R'v-rsare, the Saure and Wreake, another lets por exactly fitted to 
LEGS, , Bmes broken; when it. Cut the Junctures carctully | 
the Leg, or Thwh-hone of a with Clay „ mixt with Horlcs 
torle is broken, he is immedi- Dung, or Hair, and after the Ce- 
are.ypiven tor deſpair ; no Man ment is dried, fer the pot on 4 
beinz v ſiling to undertake the very gentle bire, and keep the 
1 Cure chat is generally conclu- Ingredients boyling up ( very? 
ded to be impe ſſible, and the rea- ſottly) for eight, or ten Hours; 
Ion that is alledged to c ntirm then take off the Pot and fer it to 

this vulgar Error, is, that the coc; firſt rub the Maſter Sinen 
Marrow of the Bones is liquid. with your Hand till it grow het, 
Neverthclcis it is experienced, then anoynr it with this Com- 
that a Herje, end even a Mule pofition chafing it in; repeat 
imay be curcd by the fame me- | the ſame Compoſitien cvery 
the d that is vied tor the fractures day. 2. Take O ot EAT 
in Men. It muſt be acknowledged img, which is thus prepared, 
thot the firuation of a Horle's Take a ſufficient quantity | 
Parts is extteamly inconvenient, | Worms, waſh them, and leave them 


nd render the cure Difficulc: But [in clean Water for the jpace t 
Hirte can rift upon three Legs, | fix h-urs to vomit up aud cit 
». ithout makin; ue of that which forth all che filth contained with: 
is breken, tho' in my Opinion, [in them; then put _ ; * 


rin warm Ie rle-Dung, and at- 


E-E© 


t remainning halt empiy; co— 


and three Nights, takes it Out, 


ver it, taking care to avoid the 
noiſome {mcll, and ſtrain our the 
Or! when you have occation to 
aſe it; rub the Horſe's Legs till 
they grow hot; then chate them, 
ind eſpecially the Sincus, with] 
Ov; atrerwards rub cach Leg 
with a quarter of a pint of Aqus 
ite to make the Oyl fink in. 
This Application muſt be re- 
peated daily tor twelve Days ; 
hut it the Oyl do not operate} 
luFctently, you may augment its 
Virtues by adding to each pound! 
of it O) of Caftor, Foxes, Ce- 
mile, and Lillie, of each an 
ounce and an halt, Oyntment of 


Marſh- allows, aud Pepulenm, ol] 


eich two Ounces ;. mix the whole | 
Competition over the Fire, and 
to make it ſtick rhe better, you 
may thicken it wich a ſuchicient 
quantity 04 Bees-war ; Aſter the 
Application of this Oyntment, 
te Hair willi fall off the Leg, 
but it will grow on again wich- 
our leaving any mark. Ic! is to 
be obſerved, that theOyl of Earth. 
15 alove, applied with 4% 
Fiz, does not make the Hair fall 
vi: The uſe of this Oyntment 
is the fame with that of the Oyl; 
ior you muſt chafe the Sinew 
ul 1t grow hor, then apply the 
Uyntment about the bignels of a 
Wallnut to each Leg, and repeat 
due Application once a Day for 
were Days, If the Oyntment 


e c,mpoſed with the addition 


1 EG 


ranthen Por with ſo much C1-| of the above-mentioned 0%, 
oltre as may riſe tlie treadth of 1 but net thickened with War, 
to Fingers abe ve them , the, you muſt ute about half an ounce 


| | of it in cry Application. They 
der the pot, and Jute the fun- 


er Sadd le-Srulhngs ; chen buiy that arc tor the comp) ſition of 


cus Remedy, may conſult the 
«xr it has ſtood there three Days Diſpentororics. of Banderon, Fr am- 


who are deſirous to ſee the Deſ- 
cription of the Oyls and Oyntments 


b-[.crins, Renodens;, Joubert and 


ind as oon as it is cold, unco-| Ryndeler, 


To Comfort, or Strengthen the Si- 
news, or L gs, 


Take a Gooſe moderately fat, 
and made ready for the Spit; 
ſtuff her Belly with the leaves ot 
Mall»ws, Sage, Roſemary, Thyme, 
HviJop, Lavender, Mugwort, and 
other convenient Herbs, with a 
large quantity of green Funiper 
Berries beaten; then fow up the 
skin, and fer her into an Oven 
ro bake in a glazed Earthen pan, 


that you may not looſe the Far, 


or Greafc, with which you muſt 
anyuynrt the Legs of a tired Horſe 
every Evening, and next Morn- 
ning chate them with Aque-Vi- 
te above the Greaſe, continuing 
atrer rhe fame manner ſeven or 
eicht Days; to encourage the 
Man, whom yeu employ to rub 
the Horſe, and make him dili— 
gent, you may give him the Gooſe 
to car. 2. For the ſtrengthening 
of the Sine ws of a Horſe's Leg, 
let the Herfe, during the hear 


of Summer, ſtand two whole 


hours every Day up to the Hams 
in a Stream, or Current of Wa- 
ter, which will do him more good 


than a multitude of Oyntments. 


Ir will be convenient to make 


him lie abroad in. the Dew all. 
the Month of May; or if you. 
chooſe rather to keep him in che 


Stable; you may lead | im ove 
every mcrning to a Meadow, 


and 
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gathering the Dew with a Sponge. 


bathe and rub his Legs with it. 
Spirit of Wine mixt with a little 


Oy! ot Wax, will ſtrenzthen the 


Sinews, refolve the hard Knobs 
that grow on it, and removing 
thoſe Obſtructions, facilitate the 
motion ot the Leg. | | 

LEMMON-TREE; is an 
Exorick Plant, whoſe Fruit 
brought over to us in great plen- 
ty, is found to be very ripe, 
and of a good colour; but the 
biggeſt cxcell the reſt both in 
Juice, Peel and Subſtance, and 
their ſuice is good to excite the 
Apperite, to cut groſs Humours, 
retiſt malignant Feavers, to kill 
Worms, c. And being cut to 
pieces, they are caten alſo in- 
ſtead of a Sallad with Water, 
Honey, or Vinegar: But becauſe 
they are a great cooler of the 
Stomach, and fo prejudical there- 
unto, they are to be uſed in a 


ſmall quantity without the peel, 
ſt-eped a little while in Water, 


and then eaten with Sugar and 
Cinnamon. 8 
LENTI LSB; this is the 


leaſt ot all Pulſes, and is in ſome 


places called Tils; they are ſown 
in ordinary Ground; of a few 
of them fown on an Acre, you 
ſhall reap an incredible quanti- 


ty, tho' they appear on the 
Ground but ſmall, and lie in a 


little room in the Cart: They 
are an excellent ſweet Fodder, 
and to be preterred before any 
other Fodder, or Milk for Calves, 
and other young Cattle, and are 
the beſt and cheapeſt Food for 
Pigeons, eſpecially ſuch as are 
tameft and ted by hand. 


LENTISE; a beautiful E. 


vecr-Sreen, thrives abroad with 
us with a little care and ſhelter ; 
it may be propagated by Suckers 
und Lavers, It makes the beſt 


as much on the right, ever ob. 


Trots hisRing on what Hand you 


teach him to Gallop chem as he 


LES 


Tooth-pickers in the World, anc 
che Maſt'ck, or Gum is of c. 
celiett uſe, eſpecially tor th. 
Teecch and Gums, 
LEPROSY ; 15a: Cankres 1 
Mang!t :cfs ſpreading all over +! 
body of an Horſe, which is ye+1, | 
[ate$19us, procceding tron | 
bundance ot Melancholly tint 
ed by Surfeits taken by ore 
hard Riding; or Labour; the 
ligns are, the Horſe will be a! 
Mangy and Scurffey, full of Scabe 
and raw places about his Nee; 
and not very pleaſant to look on. 
and be always rubbing and {crub. | 
ing: For the cure fee Bοiiν N 
ning Itch, which is near the {2m: 
Diſtemper as well as the Mange 
LESSES; thus they call | 
the Excrements of a Boar, 
LESSONS for Hiſes; when | 
the Horſe will receive you to and 
from his back gently, Trot tor.“ 
ward willingly, and ſtand til] 
obedicncly, then tor what pur. 
pole ſocver he is intended, thete 
general Leſſons may ſerve him, 
1. With the large Ring that is 
at lcaſt fifty ſpaces in Circum 
ferrence; labour him in ſome 
Gravelly, or Sandy place, where 
his Foot-ſteps are diſcern. 
able ;» and having trod it 4-} 
bout three, or four times on the 
right Hand, Reſt and Cke ich, 
then changing the hand, do as | 
much on the left, then Reſt and 
Cheriſh; change again, and do 


ſerving upon every ſtop, to make 
him retire and go back a ſtep, 
or two; this cotitinue till he 


pleaſe, chanzing within it in 
the manner of a Roman 8. and 
do it readily and willingly ; then 


did Trot them , and that all 


| 


wich true Footing, loity Car 
| | rages 


iT | LET 


fiage, and brave Rein, cver benumds it, that it brings Slcepi 
— 72 1 4 , 0 
noting When he Gall ps to the ( HE upon him. and 75 the true 
kizht Hind, to lead with his lyaproms of this Vilcale 2 [he 
cr tore. Foot; and when. he method of Cure is, firſt to keep 
Gallps ro the Lett Hand, to him waking with great note, 
eld with the Right fore Foot. to let him blood in the Neck 
Ir ' ( * 4 > Wl yes ho ( 4 

2, Stopping; tor when you come | and Palate of che M 2uth, ind 
w aphhce ot ſtop, or would ſt p, Sie him Water wherein hath 
by a ſudd-n drawing in of the been 0 ed Conmdle , Mother- 
bridle-hand, f:mewh t hard and | Wort, Bran, Salt, and! inegar, aud 
ſharp, make him ſtop cloſe, firm | Muſtard, mixed together, or to 
andettreicht, in an even line; and | Put Parſley, 07 de into 
it le err in uy thing, pr him 17 Water 20 provoke. TT 
to ic again, and leave not till you tine, 2. Other: a4 ter ches nase 

hive made him underſtand his ret nt” yard e de 4 chi Dit- 

Error and amend ic. 3. Advan- | £416 mult always be done, cake 
ing: with which if _ 1ccom- | fome of the ſmall B ughs ot 

pany the f 191 >». the Ath-Trez, and ter them fire N 
pany the trementioned ſtop, die Aln- rec, and let th 

4 title trom th- Ground, it will | in fume clean place, and quench | 


>: more Sullant, and may be { the Coats made Ut them in ſome | 
dine by laytng the Calves of | Ale, ard wiieti it is {trained give ö 
wur Legs to his ſides, and ſhy | him a Horn full of it ac each 
wing the Rod over him as he | Noſtril, the cold being firſt 15 
ſtops; and if it chance he un- | ken off: It is gocd te open his 
derftand it nit at firſt, yet by Forehead underucath his Fore- 
continuance and libouring him | top, and put into a {lice or two ly 
een, he will ſoon attain to it, of an old Onion, and there let 9 
elpecially it you forget not to che- chem 1C ( Ul rney rot. if 
riſh im, vhcn he gives the leaf LE E-L FER of Credit; 15 4 9 
ew to Jpprchend vou. 4. Re- Lerrer trom ene C rreſpondent q 
tiring is another Leſſon, which | to another, to requeſt bis credit- 
alter Stopping and Advancing, ing the Bearer riere. t wich a . 
5 „ een |< Money therein j 
mu't be done; and this motion] Certain Rim Or MUACY * k 
muſt be both cheriſhed and in-  mebtioned ; in Winch Jetter tis | 
WW crcaled, miking ir fo familiar to | Recellary ſome ſpecial Token 4 
bim, chat none may be more ſhould be mentioned, rhe better 4 
& pertect ; neither muſt he retire thereby to ſecure both fides trom 1 


4 Wa contuſed manner, but wich frauds that might be practiſed in 
oY 2 brave Rein, a conſtant Head, | procuring ſham-L etrers of Credit. 
- 28 a direct Line; n-icher muſt} LET ER © Licenſe; is an In- 
G he draw, Or {weep his Legs one ſtrument, Or Writing granted ro 
p, ater another, but take them | & Man, chat harh Exiled, or Broke, 
be Cen, Nimbly and Eafily , as | Signed, or Seated by his Credt- 
du when he Trots forwards. tors, which Letter utually gives 
nfl LETHARGY, or ſleeping | a longer time for Payment; 10 
nd Evi; is m ſt ſubject to Dun ang | that the Debtor having it, can go 
cal} White Horſes, proceeding from | about his bufineſs without tear- 
e Phlegin , Cold and Moift Hu- ing an Arreſt, | 

mo mours, which gets into the | LETTERS of Mart; are 
ar kraus and does fo ſtupifie and | Letters under the Privy Scal, 

Ft granced 


LE T 


Zranted to the king's Subjects, 
with whom Truce is broken up 
on the Sea, impowering them t 
take by force ot Arms, that which 
was tormerly taken from them 
contrary to the Law of Marque, 
LETTICES GA al Pres; 
are multiplied only by Sced, 
jome black, fome white, being 
oon m rhe Sprin?, and Seed in 
4%, ; 10 do the Winter, or Shell 
1.ctticar, after having palled the 
Winter in the place where they 
were Replanted in October ; They 
are the moſt common and m ſt 
uictul Plant in the Kitchin-Gar— 


den, cipccially tor Sallads; there 


are many kinds ot them; but 
firſt of thoſe ot different Seaſons, 
time being good in one Month 
and not in another; thoſe that 
will grow well in the Spring, 
will not in the Summer; and 
riivy who profper in Autumn and 
Winter, come to nothing 1n the 
Spriag and Summer; ſome, as 
the Cubase Lettice, with the or- 
dinary culture, come to perfecti- 
en; Diners will not, but muſt be 
tied to make them grow white, 
without winch they would be 


neicher Good, Tender nor Sweet. 


Such as the Roman-Lettice, -CC. 
The Shell-Lettice, 10 called rem 
the roundnets ot its Leat, almoſt 
like ai ment tliat u ili Cab- 
bage at tie going gut of che Win- 
ter; ther wiſe called Winrer-Let- 
tie”, Lecaufe they can pretty well 
endure ordimry Froſts; they are 
town in September, and in Oétober, 
ant Movernber, tranſplanted into 
tome Wall-horder towards the 
Surh ard Evſt, or clſe they are 
n in her-Bcds under Bells in 
Fruary and March, and are good 


roar in April aud May Another 


fort of Red Lettices called Paſſion- 
1e1tices proſper weil in light 


Grounds, and are ſucceeded by 


LET 


the bright-curied Lettices, which 
uſually Cabbage iu rhe Spring, 
which do alſo well upon Höt- 
beds; and of chis fort there are 
two other , Viz, LUerge-Lettices 
that are thicker and lets Curled. 
and theMinnion which is the lcaſt 
lort, winch require g00d black 
ſandy Ground : Near about the 
fame Scaton come in che Curled 
Green Lettices ; beſides the red 
and ſhort Lettices that have 
{mail Heads, and require the 
ſame Ground, In Zune and J 
ly come on the the Royal Be!!- 
Gards, or fair Looks, Bright, Ge. 
nas, Capucins, &c. to whom tre- 
quent Rains are peraicious ; O. 
there are called Imperial Lettices, 
from their ſize, delicate in taſte, 
but apt to run into Seed : But to 
have no more diverſitics, the 
great inconveniency that betall 
Cabbage-Lettices, are, that they 
often degenerate ſo far as to Cab. 
bage no more, and therefore no 
Seed ſhould be gathered but 
from ſuch as do Cabbage well; 
that as ſoon as they are.Cavbaz- 
ed they muſt be ſpent, unlets 
you w uld have the diſplcaſure 
to let them run into Seed with— 
our doing any fervice ; and that 
the M.rce, or Rot that begins at 
the ends of their leaves 1cizes 
them ſomerimes, and that When 
the Ground, or Seafon is net 
Fivourable to them, they remain 
thin and rot; there is hardly 
any Remedy, only the Ground 
that's faulty may be amended 
with ſmall Dung, wherher it be 
ſandy, or a cold groſs Earth. 
Thoſe Lettices which grow 
biggeſt, ſhould be placed at cen, 
or twelve Inches diſtance ; and 
for thote that bear Heads Of 4 
middlinz fize , ſeven, Cr eight 
will do; and ſuch as would be 


good Husbands may fow Rad: 


LEW 


11 their Lorticn- Belt, for they 


ill he af drawa out and ipent 
hetore the Letiice-Canb ge; and 
tr the ſame reifon becaute che 
Fadives are much Ionger .beiore 
mey come to pertection than the 
{ertices, ſome of theſe laſt may 


he. planted amon; the Eudives. 


Lettices are caſy ct Digeſtion, 
and in goodneſs exceed all other 
Herbs, becauie they breed Mik, 
vrovoke Slcep, allay che hear of 
the Stomach, c. but the con- 
inal and ſuperfluous Ulle 
nercof being apt to obſcure the 
Eye Sight, weaken the Natural 
Heat, (5c. they ſhould be caten 


rarer boyled thah raw, and bat 


1 mint Terragon, R xchbet, Gat - 
ob, Gnims, &c. and ſome good 
«nt: Wine dru k after; but it 
it be wathed, one of its beſt qua- 
aties - being upon the Surface 
thereof, and cauſes that they 
weaken the Sight, is taken away; 


I is an Herb indeed, that is of 


1 more c.1d and moiſt Nature 


than the reſt, yer leſs aſttingent, 


and fo harmleſs, thut it may be 
likely eaten raw in Feavers. In. 
Mort, we meet with nothing a- 
mong all our crude Matcrials 
and Sallad Store, ſo proper to 
mins le wich any of the reſt; 


nor fo. wholeſome to be eaten 


one, or in compoſition mode- 
rarely as it, with the uſual Oxo- 
2 of Vin gar, Pepper and 
051. 

LEVERET; ſo is a Hare 
<ail'din the firſt Year of her Age. 

L. EWIS-BON; is a bear 
much like the St. Germine, and 
hong green Pear, but not fo nar- 
ro pointed: They are of ditfer- 
cht ſzes; but the leaſt beſt; 


' 


i 


# 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


— 


g 


| 
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LIC 


white, whereby, and it yie'ding 
to the Thumb, is argue us p- 
neſs + The pulp is tender ud 
full of Juiec, ect and rich of 
taſte, and gr ws* not Pappv, it 
the Ground be god; but u Wa- 
tery Soil makes it bud d large, 
and the Pulp yiy,; 1 nat ih 
docs beſt ma dry Soil, and is 
periect in Avcuemoer and Decem— 
ber. 

LICE; are a fort ef Vermine 
not only ſubze't to Animals, bur 
in great Drou hes many forts of 
Trees aud Plants are liable to be 
iu commoded by them; and ſee- 
in they arc cauſed by Heat and 
Drou,chr, as is evident y the 
Sweetshriar and Grofeberry that are 
only lowly in dry times, or in 
very hot and dry places, there- 
fore frequent waſ hang them, by 
daſhiag Water on them may 
prove che beſt Remedy. In 
Hortes they come ut ot Pover- 
u, aud will breed moſtly about 
the Ears, Neck and Tail, and o- 
ver all the Body: They may be 
catrhed alſo bor enn abraad in 
the Winter n Weco:'s, or places 
full ot T.ecs; ſor the droppings 
theregf falling upon lein and 
thin Bodies breed them; and 
metimes they may be catched 
from another Horſe; and yon 
may know when the Beaſt is in- 
tetzd with them by his rubbing 
and ſcrubbing himſelf againſt 
Walls and Poſts, and he will be 
always poor when he hath them. 

There are a 
things proper for the curing 
him; to wath the Horſe with a 
decoction of the Herb, or Sced 
of Henbune, E 60d ; TO waſh his 
Body all over with Cows Pits 


the Stalk is ſhort, fleſhy and | three or four days ſucceſſively, 

ent, Cown ſmall and even with | is an approved Remedy; fo is 

ine body, the Sxin ſmocth, ſpeck- the anointing him with Quick- 

led, grecniſh „ and afcerwards | filycr and Hogs-greaſe mixed to- 
| = 


multitude of 


gether, 


E10 LII 
Serher; or the waſhins him all LIGHTNING; there are 
Over wich running Water where-\ three kinds of it, 1. Dry Lightning, 
1.1 Stave:-acre and ereenCopperas ' which does not Burn, bur Cleave, 
has been boyled : Tobacco alſo Parr, or divides in pieces. 2. 
ſhred tmill, and boyled in ſmall Moiſt Lightning, which burns nor, 
Beer, with ſame powdered Allum, but alters the Colour, 3. Clear 
and when tis ditlolved, to Wan Lightning, which is of a marve- 
therewith will do, Anothcr way lous Nature, Kills and never 
is to ancync him all over his; touches; tull Barrels by ir are 
Back-b ne, under his Mane, and | empricd ; it melts Money in the 
about his Flanks; or any other, | Purſes, breaks the Sword, Purſe 
where you find the Lice ro come, and Scabbard not periſhed, yea, 
with Hozs-lard ; or, laftly;, take the Wax in them unmelted ; See 
Train-oyl, anoint his Breaſt and | under. ; 
Flanks cherewirh, and then dip LIGNUM VIT X, or Arbor 
a broad Liſt of Woollen therein, TÞuya; grows of every Layer to 
tow it about his Neck and this | a tall, ſtraighr goodly Tree, har- 
wil deſtroy chem. — Black Cattle dy in all Seaſons. It makes in- 
alto, when troubled with this] comparable Boxes, Bowis, Cups, 
Vermine, are cured by Quick- | and other Curioſities. The leat 
liver, killed in Hogs-greaſe, and | ſmells like Oyntment, and makes 
rubbed very well about the | one of the beſt for green Wounds, 
Horns, Head, Neck, Shoulders | cloſing them ſuddenly. 
and DewJip, they will lick the] LIG E; are little Puſtules, or 
reſt off their Bodies themſelves: | Bladders within an Horle's Lips, 
Or, ſome ſtrew ke-cn-Aſhes on] and are cured by bruiſing Worm- 
their hinder Parts, and let them! wood and Skirwit in a Mortar, 
ſtänd in the Rain a while and it] with a little Honey, and anoynt 
will mike chem all fly away | the Sores with it, the Horſe will 
from the Beaſt, — Neither ace | do well. | | 
Poultry cxempted fer theſe Ver-] LILY ; of this Plant there 
mine, being much troubled with | are divers kinds, 1. The Fiery 
tems and is a common Infirmi-] Red Blue LAH, chat bears many 
ty proceeding fi m corrupt food, | fair Mowers on an high Stalk, 
or want of barhin ; in Sand, Aſhes, | of a fiery Red at the top, but 
or the like; tor che curing of | towards the bottom, declining to 
which take tome bearen Pepper, | an Orange Colour, with tmall 
and mixing it with warm Water, | black Specks. 2. The double 
wen the Poulcry therein, and it] Red Lilly having Orange-colcured 
will kill all farts of Vermine. — | ſingle Flowers, wich little brown 
Laſtly, Dogs are likely to be in-] Specks on the ſides, and ſome- 
feſted wich Lice and Fleas, and | times bur one fair double, Flower, 
the Cure for chem is, to take] 3. The Yellow Lilly which 1s 
four, or five handſulls of Rue, | the moſt eſteemed of any, being 
or Herb de Grace, boyled in a | of a fine Gold Colour. 4. The 
Gillon of running Water, till a | common White one, like the 
P.tle be conſumed; then ſtrain | common Red. 5. The White 
it, and pur thereto two ounces of | Lilly of Conſtantiople, ſmaller every 
tür ne Stutes.cie powdered and | way than the laſt, but bears 4 


bath te Dog warmtherewith, great many more Mowers: 6 
| | E It 


LIM 


The Double white Lilly, in all | 


things like the common kind, EX- | 
cept in Flowers which are con- 
ſtintly Double, ſeldom opening 
at all but in a fair Seaſon. 7. 
The Perſian Lilly, rooted like 
the Crown Imperial, beſet wit! 
whitiſh green Leaves to the mid- 
dle, aud thence to the top with 
many ſmall Flowers hanging their 
heads, of a dead purple Colour, 
with a Pointi!, or Chiycs in the 
middle, tipt with yellow Pen- 
dants : Theſe (fave the laſt which 
flowers in May) put forth their 
Flowers in June. All of them in— 
creaſe but to faſt by the Roots, 
which hold their Fibres, and 
therefore like not often remov- 
117, but when there is occaſton: 
The beſt time is when the Stulks 
are dried down; for then the 
Roots have feweſt Fibres, and 
oughr to be five Inches fer deep 
in the Earth, and uncovered to 
the bottom every Year , that 
withour ſtirring rhe Fibres of the 
old Roots, the young ones may 
be parted from them, and tliey 


* 


only remain with new rich Earth 


put to them and covered, which | 


will much advantage the fairneſs 
and number of their Flowers; 
See Conval-Lilly, 

| LIM E B US H; tis an in- 
vention to catch Birds with, and 
is performed n this manner; 
Cut don an Arm, or chief bough 
de any buſhy Tree whoſe Twigs 
are thick and long, yer ſmooth 
an ſtre:.hc; then neatly cut off 
| che ſuperfluous Twigs, and 


having your young ſtrong Bird- 
ime, well mixed and wrought | 
ozether with Capon and Gooſe 
vcale, warm and fit to work; 
daub over, of an cqual thick- 
nes, the T wigs, or Branches that 
ir: left wichin about four Fin- 


LIM 


dy and Arms mult be tree; then 
place your Buth, thus prepared, 
on ſome Quickſer, or dead 
Hedge for the Spring Sealon, near 
onto a Town-End, and Farm- 
Yard; or. ric like: In Summer, 
and Harveſt, in Groves, in Hed- 
ges nor Corn-Fieids, Orcharde, 
Flax, Ham, or Ripe Lands; and 
in Winter about Barns, Stab; 
and Sticks of Corn, Where C 
and Corn is ſcattered up 
down, 
The Buſh being fo fer, place 
your ſelf near in ſome convent- 
ent place, where you may lie 
concealed, and in the Puih you 
ſhall have about halt a dozen 
Stales fixed, whole Chirping ar d 
Singing will intice others there- 
co; yu ſhould alſo be provided 
with Bird-Calls of ſeveral ſorts: 
The faid Buth may be 2ii9 uſed 
in_rak'ne Field-farcs, which you 
are to faſten upon a Tree, and 
having fixed ſome Stales thercon, 
beat the adjacene Grounds to a- 
if: them, and when they eſpie 
the Scales, they will light on the 
Tree and Byſh tor company. 
Bur more particularly for ta- 
king Phefants with theſe Lime- 
buſhes and Rods; when you have 


your Call aud uſe it, keeping 
your ſelf ſecret and in one place, 
till you have enticed chem about 
you; as they are taken by the 


ſurprize them with your Buſhes 
for beinz ſcared from below, 
they will take Pearch and fee 


what will become of their Fel- 


lows, and when cne is limed, 
what by her ſtrivinz and ſtrug- 


gazing to ſee what is „fallen her, 
the reſt will be i ner of being 
limed; it is very neceſſary to count 


gers of the bottom; but the Bo- 


placed the Buſhes, take forth 


Rods on the Ground, ſo you will 


ling, and by the reſt coming and 


the Lime-Rods; for When you 
1 ha - | 


LIM 


LIM 


have gathered up all the Pheſants, vs ) as docs the Female, whoſ+ 


and ſce what Rods are wanting, 
you may conciude that ome 
Phef.iur are run with them into 
the buſhes; ſo that you muſt 
hunt chem out with a good 
ſtanch Span), 


The form of he Lime-Buſh and 


Rods. 


The Rods muſt be Slope-wiſe, 
and for the xcnerahlity ,  crofs 
onc an ther, aud n t only one 
way, but the quite co. trary way, 


——ũ— — ——— 


| a ſmaller leaf, yer altogether 2 


| 


bloſſom pertumes the Air, The 


Word is thicker, of ſmall pitch. 


and not obnoxious to the W. rm, 
We fend tor them c:mmynly 
from Flanders and Holland, to 
our cxceſſive Coſt, while our 
oon Woods produce them of 
their own accord; and tho ( 
g 0d, apt to be Civilized and 
made more Florid : They my 
be raifted either of the Scerds in 
Oetyber, or becrer by the Suckers 


and Plants, which ſhould be cul— 


ſo chat the points be fevercd a, tivated in the fame manner as the 


good diſt.nce tr m one anocher, 
and place them in rows; which 
being duly obſerved, no Fowl 
muſt come away but they muſt 
be in danger of tonchin; ; bur 
beware you place them not too 


{ 


o 
— 


Elm You may know whether 
the Sceds be proliick by fcarch— 
ing the Husk, and biting, or cur- 
ng it aſunder, and lecing whic- 
tler it be full and white, and 
not Husky. — G.ther the Sced 


thick, for that will occafion icar , in dry weather; air it in an 0. 


in them. 
LIME HO OR; ſe Pooler. 


LINING; By this land of, 


bur very li:tie worth hath been 


ſo improved, as to bear all forts ; 
ol Grain; vea, tome, faith the; 


Engliſh Improver, have received 
lo much provi upon their Lands 
by once l1aming., as hath paid 
the purch,t{c of them,; the com- 
mon Eſtimate is, that thirtcen, 
or fuurtecn Quarters will lime 
an Acre; bur in this Opinions are 
different, and a difference of 
Land may require a different 
proportion; Se CH. 
LIME. STONE; 
Stone of whitiſh Colour, and be- 
ing burnt in a Kun miakerh a 


Plaiſter. 
11 V , - T R L. L. z 109 cf rwo 
Ki: ds, the Male, which ſome 


think to be only 4 
harder, ſuller of Knots 


2 19190 aud of 
a redder Colour, but producing 
neither Flower, nor Seed, 16, 


* 
conftantly; an re 


* 


St 948 
qt 1140 Nui 


is 4 


fine Elm, 1s: 


pen Room, and reſcrve it in Sand 


till mid February, and f it in 


and — 


( 
; 


plant them 


| viſe, 


pretty ſtronz, treſh and loumy 
Mould, kept thaded aud moiſt as 
the Seaſon requires, 4 d clear 
oi Wecds, and aiter two Years, 
out. drefſ:'d and 
prumd, as Liſcrerion Ihall ad- 
It may bc prepagatcd by 
Branches lop'd from the Hear, 
and peeling off a little Bark, at 9 
competent diſtance from the 
Arms, and covered with Loam, 


mingled with rich Earth, the; 


will ſhoot their Fibres, aud may 
be ſeaſonably ſeparatcd. 10 
facilitate this and the like at- | 
tempts, apply a Ligaturc ab ve 
the place when the Sap a:cends, | 
or beneath it when it deſcends, 
You may lay them from Jure 
to November. The Shrubs, and 
Leſs Erect, do eticeliently o 


chicken Cop piccs, and yic ld luſty 


Shoots , and uſeful Fire- wood 


I: affects a rich, feeding loam! 
Soil where it grows with 1b 


eredible 


* 


wem uns. 


= 
= 


. 


a 
7 
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mt in all Grounds, lafts long, 


o Boxes tor the Apothecaries. 


LIM 


dible ſpced : They may be planit- 
ed as bis as ones Leg; their 
Heads topped ur about fix, or 
eight Foot bole 3 and thus it be- 
comes the m oft proper and beanti— 
lu! ot all others for Walks, lia- 
ving an upright Body, ſmooth, 
and even Bark, awple Leat, and 
cet Bloſſom, «hd à guodly 
ſhade at eighteen and twehty Fot 
diſtance, Tley en lure pruning 
Well; but u it cepel very nuch, 
ſome of tlie Cola ral bvplis 
would be fpar'd to cleck th. 
Sap, which is beft to be done 
about NIV Hie D nit lop the 
Rot much wi cn you tratilplant 


It. The lite Eiector ? I tine 


LIN 


Slups. and Lettices for Windows. 
The gravers in Wood do tome: 
times make of it: The courteſt 
Munbrare, or Sivers:f ihe Tree 
{growing betwixt the Park and 
the main Dody, arc now hoitted. 
into Baftropcg. The Truncheuns 
make a far beter Co 1s for Gun- 
powder, then that of Alder it felt. 
The Lerries reduced to powder 
cure the Dilenter , and ſtap 
| Blood at the N fe. Lie L:{t51;d 
Water is go d aanft che Epi- 
Iepiie, Ap plesy, ere, frembl- 
in,, of che Heart, aud Gravel. 
Schroder commends a NMuſcilage of 
Jie Barker Wounds, Repeliens, 
Drinem, i Monſes Ciens. 


rei VI (| read 11e. {i OC # r l 


Det hi F reſts to a 1tep Hill + 4 


exceedinly exp ted to the Sau, 

n 1 5 f 
at Felleberg, and that in che 
nal ol Summer, and ot à dry 


1:d:\11ſh barren Earth, where they * 
pr ſpered rarely well. The bits, 
into which they were trauſplant- 
ed, were ſilied wich a compoſi- 
bon of Faith and Cow-Dung, ſo 
boaten avd- diluted with Water, 
the rrefenblcd a liquid Pap, and 
then the Surface was covered 
with Turk. This Tree grows al- 


toon heals its Scars, affects Up- 
rihtgels, reſiſts Storms, and el- 
dome becomes Hollow. 

The Timber of a well grown 
Lime is preterable to the Willow, 
and ſtronger and I hier. It is 

or MWoaks, and to be turned 


uchitects make Models ot it for 
zalldigzs. And Carvers uſe it for 


L IME TWI OGS; Small 
ine Tiga, Mout three or tour 
elles long, may be laid in places 
v hece che, Birds haunt, cr ſtuck 
on che _r-ps ot Hemp Cocks, or 
Wheat Sheaves; or again, Imall 
bou his may be ſtick among 
Peaſe, which the imall Lirds 
will tc dde 1; pluck upon, where- 
by. chele deſtroyers * of Corn, 
Graio, Sced, c. may be leſlened: 
A Stale of ene or two living 
Night bars, is proper to draw 
them, and an Owl much better to 
the Snare. And for Field-fares, 
Thruſh , and the like, which 
in Winter Time uſually fly in 


| great flocks, they are caſily ta- 


ken by liming two or three 
large Boughs, and fixing them 
on the top of fume tall Tree, 
and placing in them two or three 
dried Stalcs of that kind, thoſe 
adjacent Fields where thoſe teed 
may be beaten, and they will, 


Starnes and curious Figures. in read flights, rake to the Trec 


Baskets and Cradles are made of 
the Twigs, and Tablets for 
Wrirn on the ſino" ther ſide of 
the Bark. The Greecians made 
tos orit which they Roſin'd 
NAUK, Is uted allo for Pumps of 


where the Stales are. 
 LINCOLNSHIRE, is a 
large Maritime County, bounded 
on the Eaſt with the German-Sea ; 
on the Weſt with the Counties 
of York, Notinghamſbire and Lei- 


Ff4 ceſter; 
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I IN 
ceſter; Northward with the Hum. 


be', whereby tis parted from 
TY rkfhire ; and Suthward wich 


the Counties of C] “, North- 
ampton add Kurland; being in 
lenzth from North ro South a- 


bout 60 Niles; and trom Eaft 


ro Weſt about 35 in breadth, in 
which Compais it contains 
1440000 Acres, and about 40550 
Houſes: The whole Couniy is di- 
yided into three parts, ca'l.dLind- 
ſey, Keſteven, and Hiilrd ; the 
firſt lying North-ward, and taking 
up abour halt-che County; Holland 
South-Eaft-ward , and Keſteven 
We/t from thence, which three 
parts contain 30 Hundreds, where- 
in are 630 Pariſhes and Market 
Towns, whcreot five are privi- 
ledged to tend Members to Par- 
liament. The County in gencral 
is Fruitſul both in Grats and 


Corn, thick ſet with Towns, and 
well watered with Rivers; the 


North and Wet parts being ex- 
cecding pleatant and fertil; bur 


the Eaft and Soth parts are full 


ot fenny Grounds, by reafon of 
{-veral Inlets of the Sea, which 


mikes it indeed leſs fir to bear 
Corn; but ſo plenritul boch of 


Fiſh and Fowl, that it ex- 
ceeds all other parts of England 
therein: The principal Rivers 
in it, are, the Humber, which 
parts it tram Hi ſhire; the Trent 
which divides it from Notingham- 
ſhire; the Witharr, the Mu, and 
Helland, which runs croſs the 
Country. . | 

I. INNEN Scorc ben, or Stain- 
ed; to remedy the firſt, if it be 
not gone tog far, take to ounces 
ot Fuliers Eirth, half a pint of 
white Wine Vinerar, half a pint} 
of Coſtiie Soap, halt an ounce of 


Hens Dang, and with two Onions 


quartered, boy] them 12. a quart 
of teir Water till ic begins to 


4 


had to kegp- them warm, and 
} ; 


L.1N 


to be thick, and let it cool, 
and being in a kind of a leliy 
by putting in a little whire Wine, 
Starch, ſpread it on that place 
6 Scorched, and it it be but 
llightly done, it will loon re- 
cover it, 1o that in a wah, or 
two no mark of the bire will 
remain. But for ſuen as is Stain. 
ed, Take two ounces ot Cie. 
Soap, boyl it to a Jelly en 7 
quart of Milk, keeping it trom 
Curdlinps ; then if the Linnen has 
been ſtained by Fruits, or the 
like, ſpread it on as you do 
Fulling Earth, and {ſuffer it to 
lie on all Nit ht, and that Vein; 
off, wet the place with the ſuice 
ot Lemmon, and the ſtains will 


quickly diſappear. 


LINNET:; This a bird that 
makes her Neſt in Bſick-Thrn, 
White-Thorn buſhes, and Hir uber, 
upon Heaths more than any where. 
elſe, and they build them wich 
very ſmall Roots, and cther fort 
of ſtuff like unto Fathers, thole 
that huild in the Heath; but ſuch 
as do it in Hedges, build the out- 
fide of their Neſts with Mis. 
and line it within according as 
the place will afford: Some c. 
theſe Birds will have young Ones 
four times a Year, clpectally it 
they be taken from them betore 
they fly out of their Neſts, ard 
the better the Bird is in Mettic, 
the ſooner he breeds in the Spring: 
The Young may be taken cut 
at four Days old, if you intend 


they ſhall learn ro Whiſtle , CC 


hear any other Bird Sing; for 
thev being then ſo ycung, have 
net the old Bird's Song, and 19 
are more apt to take any 032, 
than if you ſuffer them ro be in 
the Neſt till they are almcſt quite 
Fledged e But when they are ta- 
ken cur (o young, care muſt be 


bees 


LIN LIN 
ſeed them bur a little ar a time, | ſeeds and Leaves ; as alſo you 
and their Meat mult be Repe- may give him the Seeds of Me- 
eg ſoaked and bruiſed, to which ! ons chopped in pieces, which 
put full as much White Bread as be will eat very greedily ; but 
Sceds ; freth alſo mu ſt Le had e- when you find him mend, take 
very day; for it ir be ſour, it tac Melon ſeeus away, and give 
inmediately makes them ſcour, bim his old Diet again; put in- 
ind not long after Die: Neicner f to his Water two or three blades 
- muſt their meat be given chem | of S-ffrmm and white Suggar Can- 
too dry; for in ſuch a caſe, it ay for a week, or more, till 
win make them vent-burnt, and | you percelve him wholly well. 
a: is as bad as it they ſcourcd ; | 2. The next Diſeaſe he is infeſt- 
ind if you intend to whiſtlerhom, | £0 with, is a Scouring ; the firſt 
tit be done when yer feet whereof, whichis very thin, 
them; for they wil! I-37: ry and with A black or white Sub- 
much before they can crack hard | ſtance in the middle, is not very 
Seeds, and hang them under any | murious nor dangercus ; but the 
bird vou have a mind he fhall | other, which is between black 
learn his Song: They, when [and white, not ſo thin as the 
young, bein! « ver ding Apt for former, ; but very clammy and 
anv Song, or Tune; nay, they ſtioking is never good in a Bird; 
may be taught t© Speak alſo: The and the way to recover him, is 
Ccks may be known from the to give hin at firſt Melon-(eed 
Hens ; firſt by the colour of the i ſnred, and Lettice and Beet-ſeed 
back of th: Birds; for it it be bruiſed; and in his Water ſome 
of the dark coloured Linnets, | Liquoriſh and white Suggar Can- 
ne Cocks are much brower than | ay, with a little Flower of Oate- 
che Hens on the back and pinion | meal therein; and here diligence 
of the Wing; and fo of the | muſt be uſed, to obſerve him 
White-Toorn Linnet, the Hens are Ia firſt when he is ſick, that ſo 
uch lighter coloured than the he may have a Stomach to eat; 
C:oks; but this muſt be noted, | for in two or three days it will 
that a Hen Linnet of the dark | be quite gone, and then it will | 
coloured , is darker than the be hard recovering of him again: 
Cocks of the light coloured Lin- | the worſt of all rhe three, is the | 
et; bur the tecond and furcit | white clammy Scouring, which ; 
way of all, is to know him by the | is very bad and mortal if it be 
white in his Wins. not timely looked after; and this 
But whereas this Bird is fome- } proceeds from bad Seeds and 
times troubled with melancholly, | many times for wai:t of Water; 
nen you ſh:ll find the end of and the badneſs of the Sceds 
his Bump to be felted, it muſt | may ariſe from Damage taken 
be piioked with a Needle, and | ac Sea; over heating, or lying 
the Corruption let cur, and the | in the wet too lung before they 
fame lau eted very well u ich the j have been Houſed : If the Bird ; 
peirt af che Necdle 3 Thien a- | be nat taken at the firſt appear- 
novo him with anOyntment made ance, it takes away his Sto- 
wich freſh Butter and Capon's mach forthwich, and makes him 
Greaſe; and for two ot three | droop, and fall rom his Meat; 


days feed him with Lettice, Beet- wheretcre to cure him, in the fiſt. 
3 Place, 
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ed witha few crumbs of Bred, 
and in ins Water 41vo hum om 


tice to feed on, or ſome of the 


ry good againſt this Diſtemper | 


LIN 


place give him #/ax-ſecd, taking 


away all other Seeds, then ne 
Plant4in-jced, it it be green, ele 
it wil do 111 110 00d 4 and it 
fuch cann t be gt, give him 
ſome of che Icaves thred very 


_ Convu't1;.s oi the Breu 


{mall, and tome Oar-Me. | brwit- ' 


1 


white Sug ir Cund) and I. qu Ifþ, | 


with a blade or two of . 
3. Another Diſtemper is che 
pclüſick, which may be caſily per- 
ceived by ſceing the Bird pant, 
and heave his Belly taft, and lit 
melancholy with his Feathers 
ſtanding big and ſtiring; and by 
his belly when it ſhews it felt 
more puffed than ordinary, full 


of reddiſh Veins, and his breaſt 


| 2h 
very lean and ſharp ; he will now | 


alſo ſpill and caſt his Seed abuul 
the Cage, not carin; co cat at 
all : Ic's a Diſeaſe that be falls them 
many times for want of Water, 
and having the Charlack-ſeeds 


mingled among their Rape-/ceds, | 


and tor want of giving him a 
little deen Meat in the Spring of 
the Year : Nowwhen you perceive 
him begin to be troubled with 
this Evil, firſt cut the end of His 
Rump, and give him ſome white 
Sugar Candy in his Water, with 
two or three ſlices of *Liquoriſh , 
and for want of ſuch Sugar, pur 
in fine Suzzr ; Then for his Meat 
you ſhall give him Beets and Let- 


Herb called Mercury, which is ve- 


for any Seed-Bird: You may 
Ekewiſe give him Melon-Seed's 
chopped ſmall, and ar the bot- 


vel, with a little powder. Sugar, 
and a little ground Oat-meal; 
vou may alto put in ſome Loam, 
wherewich the Country People 


| 


| 


daub cheir Walls inſtead of Mor- 


q 


LIN 

tar and Stud, brvited ſmall, ans 
ie will bring the Eird to bit 
dc nuch, if he bent, too far 
8 nc aud faſt Cure. 4. This 
Lird is ſut ji ct co the -U INS, Of 

; for 
which you fhall feed {im with 
Tot ek, Geet Ind Mel! Mee, bruit 
cd Dijtoive { me Stow Candy 
in his Water, and f me et the 


Nishtingel's Paſte, wi „ luce 


LI iſh, o nuch that che M. x 
may taſte ther ot, aud ſo c n- 
einue ic tor the fac of tour of 
ave days, now aud then taking 


it away and giving him Plan in- 


Hater, and the ſame day he {ure 
to give him Beer, or Lettice let, 
6. The Linnet is ſubjetct to 4 
hoarſcn.ſs in his Voice, which | 
m:iny times comes through. his. | 
ſtraining it in Singing, and oiteu 
he gets a husk in his Throar, | 
which is ſeldem helped to come. | 
ſo clear off at firſt ; It frequetitly | 
alſo happens if he be a ſtronz 
mettled Bird, that he will break | 
fomcrhins within him, that he 
will never come to Sing again; 
the ſaid Floarincſs alſo procceds 
from his being kept ap very hor, | 
and on a ſudden his Cage opn.d | 
to the Air, which imincdiatc!y | 
ſtrikes a Cold co his Breaſt and 
Throat, and often kills him; | 
tor if you have a Bird in the 
Moult, you muſt not carry him 
ro the Air, but keep him at a 
ſtay till he is moulted off, and 
then open him by degrecs , char 
he may not take cold, and aitet 
his Moult give him Beedle. ves, | 


or ſome Liquor in his Water t) 


cleanſe him: Now to cure tis 


tom ot the Cage put ſome Gra-] Hoarfaeſs, the Leſt Remedy 1 


to put ſome Lig hib and a fe 
Aniſeeds into his Water, and chen 
to ſet him in a warm place. Ses 
A 


LIN. 


LIQ LIV 
{iN S EE D; is the Secd ef will k-ep beſt without lofs for 
Flux. hoe ſome time, bur is beſt to diſpoſe 
LIQUORI SH; This Plant | of It while IC 15 Ne 4d Green, 
delichts in a dry and warm Land, becaute it. will (Mu h tail in its 
t eis light, and mellow, and ve- | weight, The pr fits of this Roor 
ry deep; f in che length ot the 15 very conliderable; tome at- 
Kyut coniifts che greateſt advail- | harming there has Veen from hity 
dee; and if theGround be not ve- to at hundred p unds made of an 
ry goed of it (elf, it muſt be e mxt Acre of it. - 
wich goed ſtore of the beſt and Li RCH ER; this is a fort 
Uehteſt Soil. In Ligging it ſhoujd | of Dog much hke unto a Mun- 
he trenched at laſt three Spades grell Gray-houud, with pricke 
dcep, in caſe the Mould will bear | Ears; harh generally a ſhazged 
it and laid as light as poſſibly Coat, and is generally of a yellow 
may be; and the propereſt way il white Colour: They are very 
to dig it with tre Dung at the nimble Runners; for it they ger 
begining of Winter, and to dig between the Borroughs and the 
it agen at Plantiag time, which Coneys they feldom miſs; and 
will lay it much lighter, and bet- | this is their uſual way of Hunt- 


ter mix the Dung. The beſt Sets ins; yet they uſe ſome other ſub- 
for it are the Crown-ſets, or 


Alcies as the Tumbler does, ſome 
Heads got From che very top of | ot them bringing their Game in as 
the Root, Next are the Run the others do; and thoſe are ie 
rers, which ſpread from M.fter- | beft: The Lircher will run d vn 
Roots, and have hitr'e Sprouts and | the Hare ar ſtretch. 
Roos, Which being cur about I. IVER- WORT, Hepatica ; 
tour Inches long, make excellent of that which is called Noble, 
Fs, the Branches alſo, if ic there are two ſorts, ſingle and 
prove moiſt Weather, may be double, of each lighter and dark- 
cr, blue and white; as to both 


ſlipped and planted, for many of 
them will grow; rhe Scts once, fingle and double ones, their 
ken Our of the Ground are im- Flowers come up before their 
patient to be planted, and their | Leaves, amongſt their old Stalks 
bantinz Time is in February, or | and Leaves, upon Stalks one 
uch, being uſually ſer in rows | Hands breadth high, bur ſmall 
by a line, at a Foot diſtance, inf and weak, compoſed of about 
holes made with a ſetting Stick, Even ſmall ppinted Leaves of a 
cp enough to contain the Plant, | redder and paler Peach Colour; 
WM "ich is to be covered up, as ! another Milk white, the leaves, 
hon as you put it in; and if they | ar firſt folded; but after cpen- 
prove*dry, let them be watered ing, divided at the edges in 
"MW © fon as ſer, ard fo for ſeveral | three parts, each on a particular 

days, till they have reccvered | Stalk, as high as the Flowers, a 
their Witheredreſs; care muſt black ſtringy Root: As to the 
be taken that they be hawed e- | ſmall Flowers of the double He- | 
very Year ell they be taken vp, | patic s, they differ not in colour | | 
Which is about Mu ber, or De- | trom the ſingle ones, but only ; 
uber, attec they have ſtood tiarce | the double blew is of a more 
zummers in the Ground, for then | luſtcrous and deeper Die; the F 
Ne £19 5 weighs moſt, and | double white freſher green leavcs, | 
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the Snow white thick, but very 


rare. 
Tiis the Seed of the ſingle, ones 
that are uſed, rhe ſame being 


ſown in Auguſt, in Cafes, or well 
ſecured Beds; they mult be plaat- 


ed in rich well Dunged Soil, and 


are increaſed by parting their 
Roots when grown int» ſeveral | fi 


Heads: Care muſt be had when 
che ſingle ones have near [oft their 
beauty, to tye up the Stalks, bear- 
ing Flowers, to a ſmall Stick thruſt | 
in the Ground, to prevent che 
Seed - Veſſells falli g to the ground, 
and ſo either rotting the little 
Pods betore the Seed ripen, or 
jooſing rheSeed out of them when 
ripe, at leaſt the beſt thereof, 
and unawares. . 
LOAD OF HAV; contains 
about two thouſand weight, be- 


ing a good load; but a ſmall load | 


of Hay is called a 7agg. 
LOATHING OF FOOD, 
or want of Appetite ;, is a Diſtem- 
per incident to Horſes ; and 
when they are troubled therewith. 
takt halt an ounce of Aſſu-fetid, 
and as much Powder of Savin, 
put into a bag tied to rhe Bit, 
and, left for rwo hours in the 
Horſe's Mouth, and that wil! 
cure his Loatbing , but you muſt 
repeat this Remedy every day, 


LON 


bag will ſerve a long time: You 
muſt obferve whether there is not 
an unufual heat in the Horſes 
Body, which you may perceive 
by the beating, or heaving of 
his Flanks ; if there is not, you 
may ive ima unceof 7 echo 
well diluted in white or red Wine 
or want of which you may uſe 
Orvietan;, for thele Medicine; 
conſume the crudities that re- 
main in the Stomach, and re- 
ſtore loſt Appetice. Laſtly, The 
ſureſt Remedy that can be uſed 
is, to mix an ounce of Liver of 
Antimony in fine Powder, wich 
moiſtened Bran, repeating the 
doſe twice a day, for it will in- 
fallibly make him eat heartily, and 
preſerve him in good health; you 
may continue the uſe ot it as 
long as you pleaſe, without the 
leaſt ill confequence, unleſs when 
che Horſe has an inclination to 
void the Strangles, for Liver of 
Antimony cnols, and in that cafe 
hot Remedies are proper. 
LONG- GREEN-PEAR 
is an old Pear that agrees bell 
with a dry Soil, aud bears very 
well; its Juice is ſweet and per- 
fumed, Pulp delicate, Skin ver; 
thin, and grows ripe the middle 
2t October. 
LONG-ME AS URE, tak: 


_ for ſeveral times, and the fame 


an example thereof as tollows | 


LON 
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But in chis, and alſo in ſome 
weights and Meaſures, the Cuſtom 
of the Place is otherwiſe, which 
mutt be regarded. In Fance, a- 


bout Paris, 12 Inches make a 


Foot; 22 Foot make a Perch; 
and 100 Perches make an Ar- 
pen. | N 
LONG-WHEEL, Going-Wheel, 
large Spinning-Wheel , or Woollen- 
heel; fo called becauſe Wool 
'» only ſpun at it, and at none 
ot the other ſorts of Wheels, con- 


liſts of che following parts. 1. 


3 Stock, ſtanding on the four 
ect. 2. The Standard which 


ce on which the Wheel turns. 
4+ The Wheel wherein chere is 
p | N 


bears the Wheel. 3. The Ax'e- 


| the Nave, the Spokes, and the 
Kimm. 5. The head Standard, 
or two Pillars which bear the 
Spool. 5. The Spool on winch 
the Wheel String is put. 7. The 
Spindle cn which the Yarn 15 
turned. 8. The Wheel-String 


that turns the Spool and Spindle. 


9. And laſtly, The Wheel-Finger 
by which the Wheel is turned. 
LOOM, or Weavers Frame 
conſiſts of ſeveral parts, 1. The 
Frame, being the tour ſtanding 
pieces, with the Croſs pieces co 
hold them that ſtand upright. 2. 
The Yarn-beam, is that which 
| hath the Yarn rolled about it, at 
the end whereot there? is 2 
| Wheel with a Catch, or tio, 
| . or 


cs » 


LO O 

or three on it. 3. The Latch, 
which is as an Iron, or piece of 
Wood that falls into che Catch of 
the Wheel aforeſaid , which 
ho!ds the Yarn-beam trom curn- 
ing. 4. The Leath, that i- 

moving Frame in which the Reed 

is placed, aud by winch the 
Woof is knock'd, or beaten into 
the Warp. 5. The Reed that is 
like the Barrs of a Gate, through 
which the Warp, or Yari ruis, 
and is made of Shit Cane tor the 
weaving of round, or cdnurſe 
Cloath ; bur for fine, of Reeds, 
and has theſe parts, viz. The 
Brier, being che two outtides to 
which the middle Reeds, or 
Canes are fixed; the hipping, 
that is rhe Packthread turned 
round about the Brier to hold 
them together; the Reed, which 
1s the middle part of it, where 
the Cane is ſet one by one at a 
little diſtance, and the Capſe, 
which are the two flat and {mouth 
ends. 6. The Coats, which are 
the Threads that the Yarn runs 
through; they are litted up and 
down by the help of the Tred- 


1 
dles, by means whereof they 


warp at every caſt of the Shuttle 
that is croſſed, one contrary tothe 
other. 7. The Pullies, or Pul- 
laces, being thoſe turning things 
on the top of the Frame, by 
which, wich the help of the Trad- 
dles, the Sprin Staves are raed 
up and down. 8. The Spring- 
Staves, which are the riſin; and 
falling Sraves, that have the 
Threads, or Coats fixed to them. 
9. The Tradles, which are playing 
Staves at the bottom of the Frame, 
from whence there go Rollers, or 
tmall Cords ro the Pullics and 
Spring-Staves, which being pur 
d: wa with the Weavers Feet by 
the help of the ſaid Pullies, raiſe 
aud fall the S pring-Staves, which, 


LOW 
' by means of the Z ats and threy: 
denN by KS xcd to chem,raites by 
ruras 4 (ltd VII, Other Thread. 
or Yaiti iu the Warp. 10. The 
Bj eaji-Be u, bens that ry, utuch 
tlie Workma.” rſt; his Breaſt in 
- Weaving. II. Ihe Cb. Be 
that on wich the Cloath is rolled 
as tis woven; it hath an Iron 
Wicel tull ot notches, and a 
Cutch that ist hold it taſt from 
turmns. 12. The Ihm, and 1 
Dent, being the cuttings off cf the 
Clach when 'tis Woven, the cc. 
maining being the ends of r[ 
Warp, which being ſo ſh rt, can. 
not be Woven, and hach ouly 2 
narrow peice ot Cloath fixed th 
it. 13. Preme, is alio an appur- 
. tenance, and is made of white 
| Wands for the openiag of the 
| Yarn from the Beam, on which 
tis rolled, if it comcs eff thence 
folded, or run one up. n another, 
ſo that each Thread may pat: 
clearly through the Reed, Se 
Shuttle. 


LOTUS ARBOR; i: an. 
cther Tree that Ives the Wa. 


ter. In Italy it yields an admira- 
ble Shade and immortal Timber! 
Of this Wond are made Pipes 
and other wind Inſtruments, aud 
of its Roots, Hatrs tor Knives, and 
other Tools. 

LOW- BELL and Huid- Net; 
wich cheſe Inſtruments Birds arc 
taken in Champion Countries, 43 
alſo in Scubble-Fields, eſpecial- 

ly that of Wheat, from the mid- 
dle of Oclobler to the end ot 
March, and after this manner e A” 
bout Nine at Night, in a mild A, 
and Moon: ſhine, take the Lw. 
Bell, which muſt be of a decp 
hollow ſound , and of ſuch 4 
reaſonable ſize, as may be well 
carried in one Hand; which rowl 
juſt as a Sheep uſeth to do wii ſt 


it feeds; you muſt Jallo * 
| 05 


* 


| the light, and conſequently the 


und L-9w-Bell, be the toremoſt to 


vos much like unto a Lanthorn, 
ind about a Foot and an hal: | 


fouare, big enough for two Or | 


three great lights to be fer in; 
crit be lined with Tin, and one 
ide open to caſt forth rae li. he; 
this box fix to the Breaſt to car. 
u bekore you, and the lishe will 
caſt 2 great diſtance b rore you 
very broad, whereby you my 
ſze any thing that is cn the 
Ground, within the compaſs of 


Birds that rooſt thereun : For 
the takxing of which, have two 


L O W 

ro their Knees, and their moti- 
oa cauſes the Bell to ſteike, and 
then they carry the Iigtic in their 
Jan], extending their Arm be- 
fre them; but the Lanthorn, or 
Box muſt not be ſo large as that 
which you fix to the Breaſt, 

LOW COUNTRIES, by 


thele are mcant the ſeventeen 


Provinces, which in all make a- 
but ene third of England; the 
product whereot are, Tupeſiry, 
fine Linnen, Silks, Velvets, Ropes, 
Butter, Cheeſe, Buffs, Leather, Ox- _ 
Hides, Amur, Bruges, Thread 


* . — / 5 
Men with you, one on each fide, } Chimney-backs, Steel, Hops, Bruſhes 


but a little after you, to the end 
they may not be within the re- 
fettion of the light, that the 
Linthorn, or B caſts forth, and 
each of them muſt be provided 
with an Hand Net about three 
or four Foot ſquare, which muſt 
be fixed to a long Stick to carry 
in their Hands; ſo that when 
either of them ſees any Birds 
ohhis fide, he muſt caft his Net 
over chem, and ſo take them up, 
with as little noiſe as may be, and 
let him that carries the light 


wake them up, without over-haſte, | 
tor fear of raiſing others. 

The found of the Low- Bell 
cauſes the Birds to lie cloſe, and 
not to ſtir whilſt you lay the 
Net over them, and the light is 
(5 terrible to them, that it a- 
Mzes them; bur if you would 
ule this ſport by your ſelf, carry 
tc Lym- Bell in one Hand, as be- 
tore directed, and in the other a 
Hand- Net about two Foot broad, 
and three ONS, with an handle 
thereto, which is to lay upan 
them as you eſpy them: But 
tere are ſome, who, inſtead of 
holding the light to their Breaſt 
5 atore-faid, tie the Low- Bell to 


Grograms, Camblets, ine Tape, 
Bottles, Pots, large Horſes, Salt, 
Soap, &c. The chiet City of the 
ſeven united Provinces, is An. 
ſterdam; and of the ren Spaniſh, 
Antwerp; and chief of Trade, 
Amſterdam, Rotterdam, Bruges, 
Antwerp, and Middleborough, 
LOW- W ORM,; is a Dit- 
eaſe in Horſes , hardly known 
from the Anthony-Fire, or the 
Shingles, having the ſelf ſame 


{ {ymproms ; tis a Worm that is 


bread in the back of a Horſe, 
between theSkin and the Bone, or 
runs along the Neck to the Brain, 
and when it comes to touch the 
runicle thereof, makes him run 
ſtark mad: The ſigns are after a 
long and weaziſome Journey, he 
will be ſick and fall from his 
Meat. and ſtretch out himſelf at 

length with his Feet, bending his 
Back, and ſtrain'ng to piſs; but 
cannot; if he doth Stalc, it's 
but little, and dat in his Sheath, 
which, in time will make him fo 
mad, that he wil gnaw the Man- 
ger, Rack-Staws, or any thing 
within his reach, — To Cure 
this Diſeaſe, take fix Heads of 
Garlick clean pillcd, of Acrement 
a quarter of a pound, ue, and 


Meir Girdle by a ſtring that hangs | 


that Turmentile that bears a ye 
_ low 


— 


LUC. LUN 
tow Flower, of cach a pound, ( in cizhr or ren days time 
and put ſo much white Wine to an Acre ot it will 
them; chit atter they beſtrainzd | Horſcs all the Year, 


' 
5 ang 


cep three 


there may be of the Juice and 
Wine two Quarts ; then after you 
have blooded him in the Tal 
p:cetty well, divide your liquor 
into fix parts, giving him one 
part of them every Morning, wall 
he has taken them all, and this 
will perfectly cure him. See $7. 
Anth mites Fire; 


a Hog hs been thus injurcd , thc 
beſt way to prevent the dane. 
is to any it the bitten place with 
Vineg ar, Tullom, and 50% mixcd 
togeclier, and it will prevent the 
impoſtumarion ot the Sorc 40 


cure it. | | 5 
LUNATICK EYES; ; 


L. U CERN; is a Plant com- 
mended tor excellent Fodder, and 
by tome preterred before St. n, 
as bein; very advanrazeous to 
dry and harren Land; it's manag 


Diſtemper in Horſes, which mike 
their Eyes ſometimes look us |; 
they were covered with white, 
and ſometimes they will ook cle 
and alter their colour according 
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ed like the other, and hath prov- 


ed well on moſt Grounds; bur 


the Land muſt be well Dreiſed 


and three times Fallowed : Irs | 


Sowing ti ne is about rhe middle 
of Apri/, and à ſinill proportion 
of Oats may be ſowed cherew'ith; 
the Seed bein; very ſmill, the 
ſixth parc d it is alotted to an 
Acre, as is required of any other 
Grain; it miy be moon twice a 
Year, and fed all Winter; the 
Hay mult be well d tyed and houſ- 
ed, otherwiſe it's bid to keep. 
the ſame is good for all forts ot 
Cattle, but elpzcially Horſes, be- 
ins much more nourithing than 
 ordiniry Hay, and caules milch 
Cows t) yield abundance of 
Milk: Ic maſt b: mixed at firſt 


wit Ay, or Scraw, as is done 


w th Clvwer: It's beſt ro Mow it 
but once a Year, and it will laſt 
ten, or twelve: If you deſire the 
Seed when 'tis ripe, cut off the 
tops in a dewy Morning, and put 
them into a ſhee: for fear of lo- 
ſing che Seed; and when they 
are dry, let them be thraſhed 

thereon, while the remaining 


Stalks are removed for Hay: 


Horſes, by eiting this Graſs in the 
Spriaz, arc purged and fattened 


to the Moon, from whence they 
take their Name. Ste Myr 
Hes. 

LUNGS; the Diſeaſe © 
them, in reſpe& to Horſt, come 
trom Heats and Colds by hard 
Riding, which let run too lony 
wichour a Cure, cauſes them to 
Putrific, Corrupt and Rot: Ir 
may be known by the beating 
of the Horſes Flanks, and work- 


ing of his Ribbs, but moſt chietly 


when he Couzherh, and then the 


more ſlowly they do bear an! 


heave, the more old and danzc- 
rous is the diſeaſe : He willdraw 
his Wind ſhorc, and but little 
at once, and groan often, elpe- 
cially when he lies down and | 
riſes up; out of his Noſe will | 
iſſue forth Corruption, and he 
will ſeem to ſhew ſomerhin; be- 
tween nis Teeth :; For the Cure 
ot the Diſtempers incident ca 
theſe. parts, ſee Conſurnptions. = 
For Sheep, the Lung ſickneſs 
in them is cured by taking H. 
lago, Colts-fort , and Lung-wort 
ſtimpt together, whoſe Juice 
ſtrain into Honey and VVYater, 
and, give the ſame ro the Sheep 
to drink. 


| LUNGS: 


„e 
LINGS-GRO VVING; 
this is a Diſeaſe which Cattle are 
often fubje&t to, as will appear 
by cheir Coughing and Hoiſting, 
and ſometimes they will hang 
torch their P a great while 
after their Haiſting; tor which 
take the two following Curcs. 1. 
You muſt take a pint of Tanner's 
One and blend ic with a pint of 
New Milk, and-an ounce of 
brown Sugur-Candy, and two 
Penny worth of Sullad-Oyl, and 
tuo ſpoonfulls of Tar, give che 
ſame to the Beaſt warm at twice. 
2. Others give them two Balls, 
either of them as big as an Egg, 
of Tar, Butter, Garligh, and Su- 
g.r-Candy blended all together, 
8 it will mend him preſent- 
: Bur for. ſuch as are troubled 
wiich what they call the Lurg- 
Sickneſs, which is perceived by 
riſing up, and ſhaking off the 
Dew-lap ; take Bear fat and bea- 
ten Garlich, and wrap it up in 
Butter, then cut the Beaſt's Dew- 
lap two Inches beneath his Stick- 
ing place, which open round 
wich your Finger, or with a 


Stick on both ſides and bencath; 


then put in your . ſtuff, obſerve 
to cat the Dew-lap four Fingers 
above the bottom thereof; and 
when all this is done, you muſt 


tie a ſtrong Thread to the Stuff | 


to pluck it up and down as there 
is occaſion, on every third Day, 
and it will rot rhe ſooner , but 
it the Humour do nct rot, chen 


change the Stuff and put in 
new. 


_ LUPINES, they are an ex- 


cellent pulſe, requiring little trou- 
ble, to help the Ground the moſt 
ot any ching that is ſown, and a 
good Manure for barren Land: 
es piry they were not in uſe, or 


more uſed in England, ſince they 


5 

| are fo highly uſeful ; and being 
ſoddcn in VVater are exccllenc 
Food ior Oxen, and, without 
doubt, for oxher Cattle alſo : 
There are four, forts of, Garden- 
Lupins; the firſt and moſt com- 
mon being that wich yellow Flow- 
ers, whetcunto there is another 
like cvery way, only the Flowers 
are white, and the other two 
forts are blue, the bigger be 
much the beſt; they bear Peaſe- 
like Bloſſoms of blue Colour, 
with ſome mixture of. Purple, 
and white in the middle, being 
Yearly ed of the Peaſc-like, 
ſotted Seeds in April, with other 
Annualls - * 1 | 

Bur the beſt ſort are not (© 
peculiar a nouriſhment for Cat- 
cle, but that they are very good 
tor Mankind alfo ; and being firſt 
| boyled and afterwards beaten in 
 VVarer, they nouriſn beſt, excire 
the Appetice, take away the 
nauſeating of the Stomach, kill 
VVorms, open the, Obſtructions 
ot the Liver and Milt, and make 
one have good Colour: There is 
good Bread made of their Flow 
ers and Beans mixt together; the 
Lubin being firſt freerned and 
dried in an Oven, then pounded, 
and ſo added to the Flower of 
VVYheat ; the ſame being eaſy of 
| Digeſtion ; and wholeſome, it 
made and preſerved Well. 

LURE; this, in Faulconry, 
is when a young Hawk is called 
by the Faulconer thereunto, and 
is made of Feathers and Leather, 
noc much unlike a Foww!, which 
he caſts up into the Air. 


"— 
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L YLAC; or, the blew Hringa, 
or Piſtic-Tize , is common; but 
| {ome a Snow white, another Sil 
ver coloured, and fotre again 
[ Purpicd : Ir Flowers in 4% il, 
muſt be yearly diſcharged c ity, 
Suckers , leaſt they choak the 

88 Tres 


WAS 


Tee and kil it, or cauſe it not 
to bring tor th Flowers: They 
ate all hardy Plants, except the 
v tite. which would be planted 
agailita Wall. 


M 


? ACHES, or, Maſchets ; 

are mulriphed only by 
Sced, and the ſame is very ſmall, 
and cf an Orange colour, they 
being a fort ot little Sallad, which 
is termed Wild, or Ruſtical; 
Beds are made for them, which 
are ſowed about the end of A 


guſt, they being hard enough ro. 


re ſiſt the rigour of Froſt, and 
foraſmuch as they produce a 
great many little Sced that will 
eaſily fall, they will ſufticiently 
propagate themſelves without a- 
ny other culture, than only 
Weceding. 


MADDER; requires a ve- | 


ry rich, deep, warm, and well 
manured Land, which muſt be 
digged, at leaſt, two or three 
Spade graſt deep; the Sets are 
to be gathered two, or three In- 
ches long with Roots to them, 
and immediately, Which is about 
April, or , or put into 
Mould if carricd far, and then fer 
about an Inch diſtant one from 
arcther, kept Watering till the 
Sprine, and continually Wceeded till 
they have got the maſtery of the 
Werds; at three Years end they 
ma be taken up, and the Plants 
reſerved for the Planter's own 
vſe ; but the Roots fold to the A- 


porhecarics, or dricd for the 


Dyer's uſe, 
MADNESS, or Pech; 


M AD 
more particularly as a Diſeaſe in 
; Horlſcs, is divided into tour Pad. 
ions; the firſt is when ſome bad 
Humours, or Blood gets into the 
Paniche of the Brain; but in ene 
part only, it quickly makes him 
; dull ct Spirit and Sight, which 
may be known by lis turnin 
round like one that is Giddy, b 
rcaſon the outward part of the 
Head is grieved only: The ſecond 
is when the Venom of ſuch bad 
| Blood does infect the middle of 
the Brain, then he becomes Fran- 
tick, leaping againſt VValls, or 
any thing elſe that ſrands in his 
way. The third is, when cor- 
rupt and bad Blood fills the Veins 
' of the Stomach, and infe?s as 
much of the Heart as Brain 
then he is ſaid to be Mad; the 
fourth and laſt is, when the Blood 
not only infects the Brain an d 
Heart, but even the Panicles al- 
ſo; then he is ſaid to be ſtark 
Mad, which may be known by his 
biting at every Man that comes 
near him, and by gnawing the 
Manger and VValls about him, 
and at laſt will be ſo outragious 
as to tcar his own Skin in pie: 
ces. 5 
There are many things good 
for the Curing of this Diſcate , 
tis proper to let him Blood in all 
the lower parts of [15 Bedy to 
draw it from the Head; as in 
his Shackle-Veins, Spur-Veins, 
plat-Veins, and Thigh-Veins, ard 
let him Bleed very much, then 
give him this Drink; take the 
Root of wild Cucumber, ind we e 
that cannot he got, take an hand- 
full of Rue or Mint, and an hand. 
full of black Hellelore, boyl them 
in Beer, and give it him Juke 
warm, or elſe give him the Root 
cf Virga Paſtorts ſtamped in VVa- 


ter, or Man's Dung in VVine 
three Mornings together ; or lait- 


* 
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MAD | 
iy make him ſwallow down Hens- 
Vu 8g. ; 
| Lata co this Diſtemper 
of Madneſs in the Head of Oxen, 
Bulls, or Cows, as it procceds 
(rom blood; firſt cord them in 
the Neck, and blocd them in rhe 
Temples, under the Eyes, and in 
the Ears, letting them bleed very 
well ; rhen give them Fenugreck, 
Turmerick, Long-pepper, ant 
green Anniſeeds, all alike quanti- 
ty, but three penny worth in all; 
and the juice ot Rue, or elſe 
very ſmall Grains; and all toge- 
ther, and give it them in a quart 
of Ale, or Beer milk warm; and 
give them one half of the thin. 
neſt in at the Noſtrils, the reſt 
at the Mouth. The Diſtemper is 
eafily known in them; for they 
will reel as they go, aud fer their 
Heads into the Heck, or againſt a 
Wall, or Gate, and two Men 
can hardly ſtir them. 
MADNESS in 4 Dog; there are 
ſeven forts of this Evil attending 
theſe dumb Animals, whereot 
two of them are incurable : 
1. The hot burning Madneſs, 
known by theſe ſymproms, Thar 
they turn their Tails holt upright, 
and run upon any thing, or any 
where, Or way, without regard ; 
their Mouths are very black, ha- 
ving no foam in or about them, 
and all they bite will be mad too, 
2, The running Madneſs, known 
us; That they will ſmell other 
Dogs, ſhaking their Tails, ſeem 
to offer no harm, but will bite 
them: They will not run at Men, 
but Dogs, and none elſe: And 
the beſt way for both, as ſoon as 
they are perceiv'd, is to knock 
them on the head. The other 
tive are, 1. The dumb Madneſs ; 
When the Dog will not feed, but 


and 


holds his Mouth open continually, 


Putting his feet to it frequent lh, 


| 


MAD 
as if he had a bone in his throat! 
For the curing of which, take 
tour ounces of the Juice of Spa- 
tulu Putrida, and put it into a 
hot; and having the like quan- 
tity of the Juice of black Helle: 
bore, and as much of that of Rue, 
having ſtrained them all well 
through a fine cloth, put them 
inco.a glaſs; then take two drains 
of Scammony unprepared, and 
having mingled it with the tor- 


mer Juices, put it into an Horn 


or Funnel, and ſo down his throat, 
keeping his head up ſtreight, leſt 
he daſt it up again; then blecd 
him in the Mouth, cutting three 
cr four Veins in his Gums, that 
he may bleed the better; and he 
will quickly amend. —— Others 
take eighr ounces ot the Juice of. 
Haitſhirn, or Dogs-tooth, which is 
very good for the purpoſe. 2. 


The Falling-Madneſs, which lying 


in cheir Heads, makes them reel! 
as they go, and fail: And the 
cure 1s, To rake four ounces of 
the Juice of Pen, with the like 
quantity of the Juice of Brimy, 
the ſame of that of Crictata, and 
four drams of Staves-Acre pulve- 
rized; all which mingle together, 
and give as atoreſ;.14 ; then ler 


him blood in the Ears, or the 


two Veins which come down the 
ſhoulders; and it he is not cured 
at firft, repeat it a ſecond or a 
third time. 3. Lank-Aladneſs, 


by reaſon of the leanneſs of their 


bodies, occaſion'd by Skummet- 
ing; for which, purge your Dog 
with this Potion; take an ounce 
and an half of Caſſia. fiſtular ii 
well cleanſed, two drams aud an 
halt of Stim25-1cre pulveriz'd, and 
as much Se: my preparcd in 
Wikite-wifte Vinegar; with tour 


cuuces Of Ol Olive; which tems 
per and warm over the fire, and 
eie Your 


Bog; then in the mor- 
© bing 


M AL 

Ning put him into the following 
bath faſting : Put into 1x pal.” 
uls of Water, ten handfuls ol 
lugworth, of Rofemary, of red 
Sage, of the Roots or Leaves of 
Mathmallows,ofthe roots orleaves 
of Walwort, of the roots or ſtalks 
cf Fennel, of the leaves or ſtalks 
of E'tcampare,Baum and Ruc,Sor- 
rel, and Bugloſs, and Melilor ; 
which bot! together in two thirds 
ot Water, and the other Wine, 
till one third be conſumed; with 
which bache him for an hour as 
hot as he can bear it; then put 
Fim in ſome warm place, and 
this repeat four or five times, 
and it will do. 4. The Sleeping- 
Aadneſ:, cauſed by ſome little 
worms, breeding in the mouth of 
the Stomach, from corrupt Hu- 
mours, the vapours and fumes 
thereof aſcending into the Head, 
makes the Dog tleep continvally, 
and frequently to dye ſleeping. 
To remedy which: take five oun- 
ces of the Juice of Wormword, 
with two ounces of the Powder 
ot Hartſharn burned, and 2 drams 
of Agi; mingle theſe toge- 
ther; and it they be too thick, 
thin them with Whitewine, and 
give it the Dos to drink. 5. Rhy- 
malich, or Slavering- Madneſs; to | 
called, from the fivelling of his 
Head, yellowneſs of his Eyes, 
and Hivering at the Mouth. To 
cure it, take fix ounces. of the 
Juice of F-nacl-roots, and the like 
quantity of that of Mfiffetoe, four 
ounces of the juice ot Ivy, four 
of :he powder of the roots of 
I Hod); al which boil in White- 
wine, and give it the Dog to drink 

as hot as he can endure it, 
MAGGOFS ; they are in the 
nature of a Diſtemper, breeding 
in the Ears of Hogs, or an other 


: yr 40 Nr” * AM | = 1 
part; ard are cured, cither wii | ; ictempt! 
'P eat Cu. e of, either ot 


the iwcer ſt Wort that can be 


M AL 

got, or Honey, or Oyl, of th- 
Juice of Hemlock, wich which 
the Sores are anointed, and thr 
Maggots will preſently fall and 
dye. — As a Diſeaſe in Sheep 
they are curcd by mixing fon, 
Goole-greaſe, Tar and Primſtone 
together, and anointing rhe Sh-+y, 
therewich, it will kill them, a; 
Tar and Greaſe will lelp the 
Scab. 

MARE-H AWR; this is an 019 


[ſtaunch Hawk, ufed to fly, chat 


will eaſily inſtruct a young Hawk. 

MALACOLONNE ; this is an 
Apple with Cotton growing there- 
on; whereof there are two cr 
three ſorts; but being late ripe, 


and old Fruit, 1t 15 not much ya- 
lned, 

MALENDERS, and Slender; 
the Malenders are certain chops 
or chinks appearing on the ben- 
ding of a Horſe's Knee, which 
diſcharge a red, ſharp, ard bi- 
ting Water. They are very pain- 
ful, and make the Horſe halt, or 
at leaſt go ſtiff at his firſt going 
out of the Stable, You may ca- 
fily know them, by the ſtaring 
and briſled Hairs that grow a- 
boar them; and they are tre- 
quently accompanied with a fort 
of Scab, which is bigger or leſs, 
according to the various degrees 
of the Malady. The Selenaeys 
breeds on the bending ot the 
Hough; they proceed ſrom the 
fame cauſes that breeds the Aa- 
lenders, and arc known by the 
ſame ſigns ; but they happen not 
ſo trequently, and are conte: 
quently more dangerous, 45 de- 
noting that there 75 4 great quar'- 
tiry of Humours in the Hough, 
which continually diſcharge vp- 
on the Leg thoſe malignant Wa- 
ters, that at laſt rot and corrupt 
it, We muſt not attempt a com- 
rhete 


—— 


Sores.“ 
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Sores, but only endeavour to al- 


ſharpneſs, by the uſe ot Alkalis, 
which blunt and deaden the too 


ſharp Acid; for they who abſo- 


lutely dry up the Sore, may be 
juſtly compared to thoſe who 
ſhut the door of the Sheep-coar, 


MAI 
ah | Flanders and Heexelund Horſes 
lay the Humour, and qualifie its f have) are moſt ſubje& to this 


Diſeaſe, | 

What cures the Scratches, will 
cure this Diſtemper, and Slender 
allo : but more particularly, firft, 


Take Glovers-threds, which he 
cuts from his whice Leather, boil 


to keep the Wolf in: And there- | them in Whitewine-Vinegar till 


tore, you mul} content your telt 
with keeping the part very clean; 
chat is, you muſt waſh and ſcour 
ic; then waſh the part with U- 
rine, or a good Lye, or rab the 
Chink wich Butter, fry'd till it 
grow black. The ſureſt way to 


cure either Malenders or Selenders, 
is to mix an equal quantity of 
Linſeed-oyl and Aquavitæ, ſtir- 


ring and ſhaking them till the 
mixture grow white, and ſo a- 


noint the Sore with it once a a 


day This will dry a little, and 
ailay the ſharpneſs of the Hu- 
mours ; fo that the Aſalender will 


neither cauſe a Swelling nor Pain. 
The fame is an excellent Remedy 


tor Coach-Horſes, when they be- 
gin to be troubled with Red- 
waters, Chinks, and Mules, ac- 
7 with Heat and Swel- 
3 Og : 

MALLENDER ; it's a kind of 
dry and hard Scab in Horſes, 
which hath chinks and chops in 
it, and hard, ſtubborn, and long 
ffaring Hatrs, like to Hogs-bri- 


hot, and it ia once or twice 
dreſſing, you find it take away 
the Scab, renew it daily, where- 
bythe roots of the briflyHairs that 
grow in it, and feed the Malender, 
will be taken away. 2. Two or 3 
dreſhngs with an ounce of Gun- 
powder bruiſed to duſt, and 


Allum, and chafed in well, will 
cure it. 3. Some grind VYerdi- 
greaſe and ſoft Greaſe into an 
Ointment, and put it into a box 
by it felt; then take Wax, Hogſ- 
greaſe, and Turpentine, of each 
alike, and being melted togetlier, 
put that Salve into another box, 


and when they come to dreſs the 


Sore, after they have taken off the 
Scab, and made it raw, anoint it 


wich the Green-ſalve of Verdi- 
{ greaſe and Freſh-greaſe only for 


two or three days ; and being a 
ſnarp Salve, will kill the canke- 


{ rous humour; and when you ſee 


the Sore look fair, take two parts 
of the Ye!low-falve, and one of 


ſtles, growing about it, upon the 


inward part of che Fore:legs, 
juſt againſt the bending of the 
Knee: It's an evil Sorrance, 
which cankers and corrupts the 
Fleth, and makes the Horſe go 
lame at firſt going out; coming 
leycral ways; ſometimes by cor- 
rupt Blocd, hard Labour or Ki- 
ding; ſometimes for lack of clean 
Keeping or Rubbins ; and uſual- 
lv, thoſe Horſes that have moſt 
airs upon their Legs, (as ny 
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the Green, mix them together, 
and anoint the Sore therewith, 
till it be whole, making it ſtron- 
ger or weaker, as theres occa- 
ſion. 4. Rub the Malletder twice 
every day until it bleed, with 
the ſtrongeſt Whitewine-Vinegar 


a clout, and let it remain till a 


dry, and withal chaps, anoins 


& S863 -- the. 


they be foft, and bind this to it 


mixt well with Hogfgreaſe and 


boiling hot; then pyr upon it 
the Powder of Ver digreaſe, good 
' and thick, fo bind it once with, 


cruſt come on, which when it's 
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che grieved place with trycd 
Hogſgreaſe, which will cauſe the 
cruſt to fall off. 5. Others rub 
of the Scab, and having waſhed 
it well with ſcalding Chamber- 
lye and Salr, anoint it with a 
Salve made of Green-Copperas, 
Galls, Verdigreaſe, Gunpowder, 
and Allum, all made into fine 
Powder, and made up in Hogſ- 
greaſe and Tar. 
© MALLOWS, or Marſh- Malls, 
are propagated cnly by Secds 
like one another in ſhape, but 
different in cohur and bigneſs; 
for the Seeds of the Mallows is 
bigger than that of the other, 
and that of this latter, of a dee- 
per brown than the former; but 
both are triangular and ſtreaked 
all over. They ſhould be al- 
lowed a place in the Kitchen- 
Garden, in ſome by- corner, and 
will need no other cultivating, 
than weeding, e 


MAI. LOW Sof tre Garden; 
whercot there is but one kind 
that bears beautiful Flowers, and 


that is the Double Mollitecks, 


winch has great white Roots, 
from whence ariſe round- corner d 


Lewes, and from among them, 


talks with green Leaves more cut 
and divided, ad-rned from the 
middle to the top with ſmall.r 
green Leaves, and fair Jarpe 
Flowers, much diverſified in their 
Form and c9four; when the Floiw- 
ers are paſt, the Seeds are con- 


tain'd in round flat heads: Their 


time of flowering is commonly in 
Auguſt and September; fo that 
the firft Flowers muſt be prefer- 
ved for Seeds; for tho' the Plants 
are of ſome continuance, they 
arc chiefly raifed from Seeds 

ſown the bevinningof Hril, which 
will bear Flowers the fecond 
Year, - r n 
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MALLOWS, Shrub, has wog 
dy Branches, ſotft green Leaves, 
and large Flowers, like Holly- 
hock, variouſly coloured : They 
grow to a Man's height, and 
lometimes higher, be ing encrea- 
fed by laying down the Branches 
in the Earth; and ſometimes by 
their Seed, which ſeldom comes 
co maturity in England; or elie 
they may be grafted by approach 
one upon another, and in one 
of theſe Shrubs have all the va- 
rieties. | | 
" MALT ; Barley which is the 
Inzredient whereof it is made, 
muſt be put into a Ciſtern filled 
with Water, ſo that it ſwims 
three or four inches above the 
Corn: The time of the injuſton, 
is according as the Seaſon 15, 
either hot or cold, and accor- 
ding to the goodneis and nature 
of the Corn; the ſmooth, plump, 
Corn, being the beſt ror it, and 
if the weather be warm, two 
days and three nights u ill do; 
in moderate weather, three davs 
and three nights; but in Min. 
ter, eſpecially in cold; froſi, 
Seaſons, five or ſix days will do 


——— — 


| 


— — —— 


| 


lie no harm : And then, in or- 
der to know when 'tis ſtceped c 
nouch, take 2 Corn end-wa)s 
between your Fingers, and bent: 
ly bruiſe or cruſh it, and upon 
find ing it cqually mellow, an! 
the Huck to open, then tis done. 


But if the Barley be grown, Or 
| any 


wet have injured it, it muſt 
not be Infuſed too much, which 
will ſpoil both Aar and Drink 
made of it. It muſt alſo be re- 
membred, to let the Water drein 
well and equally from the Corn, 
before ir be taken out of the Ct- 
ſtern 12 or 14 hours in myde- 
rate weather, but 24 or 30, 1! 
ouch 


a very cold Seaſon ; then c 


ity be 


or heap it, | 
. * large; 


if the quant 


* 


large, and weather warm, into 
two, but if cold, into One, tur- 
ning it every 4, 3, 6, 7, OT 8 


hours, as the Seaſon is either hot 


or cold, the ourwardmoſt part 
inward, and the bottom upwards, 
keeping the floor clean, that the 
Corn which lies next thereunto 
be not chilled ; and as ſoon as it 


n 


begins to come, it muſt be tur- 


ned as often as before, and as 
cven as poſſible, more eſpecially 
it che weather be cloudy, warm 
and windy ; and as it comes more, 
ſo by degrees you muſt ſpread 
and thin your couch or heap w1- 
der, to cool and as it were fix it, 
that it may not come too much 
nor too taſt ; and when tis come, 
ſpread it very thin, and keep 
turning of it 12, 14, Or 16 times 
in 24 hours, cſpecially if the 
caſon be warm, or late in the 
Sprinz: And when you have 
fed it, or that the Root begins 
to be dead, it muſt be thickned 
again upon the Floor, often tur- 
nung and working it without your 
Shoes; and your ſudgment and 
Diligence muſt be ſuch, that it 
neither mould nor ackerſpier ; 
that is, the blade to grow out at 
the oppoſite end ta the root. 
When ' tis fit tor the Kiln, ſome 
will turn it up into a great heap 
24 or 30 hours; in which time 
It will heat, and will be very pre- 
judicial to it, and the Drink 
made thereof, proves injurious 
to the drinkers. As for the time 
ot its preparation from the Ci- 
{tera to the Kiln, it's uncertain : 
In moderate Seatons it will come 
to it in three weeks, or theres 
abouts; but in cold, it may be 
tur or five: And as to the 


— 


Ulicknet3 or thinneſs of the Kiln, 


Men vary; ſome putting it from 
7,3 To CF 12 Inches thick; but 
chat injures the alt; for you 


nnn. 
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muſt keep a ſtrong violent Fire} 


which is apt to burn that which 


lies next the Cloth, whilſt rhac 
winch is uppermoſt, is neither 
hot nor cold, which do mightily 
Hlacten the ſpirituous ſweet Ver- 
tues thereof; beſides, all the di- 
ligence that can be uſed, cannot 
dry it ſo equally; and the thick- 
nefs thercot, occaſions it to fend 
a great damp, or moiſt, groſs, 
excrementitiousVaphur or Stcem, 
which do otten re- enter the Malt, 
that gives it, and the Drink made 
of it, an ill taſte; beſides, it will 
make but little Drink, and thar 
unwholſome. To its thickneſs 
therefore on the Kiln, it ought 


not to lie more than three, tour, 


or five Inches, and the Fire muſt 


be conſtant, not too fierce, and 


yet indifferent brisk, which will 


| keep the Spirit and Life of the 


Malt living : Keep turning of it 
every two, three, or four houre, 
and keep the Cloth clear. It's 
tarther ro be noted, that the 
Kiln ought to have convenient 
Windows, that the groſs Steams, 
fulſom Damps, and ſtupitying 
Vapours, may paſs freely away; 
and to let in the friendly Air, 
which will keep all the real good 
Vertues of the Malt living. 


Now, as to the complection or 


colour of Malt, White is the beſt, 


becauſe moft natural; and there- 
fore in all Preparations and Ope- 
rations, all endeavours ſhould be 


uſed to maintain rhe natural com- 
plection ot the thing; for the 


tinctures ariſe, and proceed from 
the fine Spirits, and eſſenrial Ver- 
tues: Wherefore, in the order 


of making Malt, it the colour be 
altered, its vertues al ſo are chan- 


ged, and the Drink is made ot 


another nature and operation, 
and proves very injurious to 


the Bodies ot Mankind; and cer- 


e I66 


__ tainly, 
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tainly, the whiter the Drink is, 


the better, and more healthful, 
havinz that mild and gentle ope- 
ration. There is alſo another 
error in drying and kilning of 
Nlalt, there being but few that 
keep their Kilns ſo free from 
Smoak at they ought; for Smoak 
is extreamly prejudicial to the 
Malt, and allo to ſuch as ſhall 
drink the Beer or Ale made there- 
ot; For it this ſtupitying Keen 
fume or vapour, be nor preven- 
ted from paſting through and in- 
corporating-iwtth the Malt, which 
is by irs preparation made eafily 
penetrable, and is therefore ea- 
filv hurt or wounded by the ſaid 
fulſom vapour, which is full of 
ſulphurious Excrements, that the 


Fire und Light caſt forth as an 


abom nation, it will prove very 
pi 0171 us to health: And what 
can be worſe than Smoak any 
way? Wherefore, in the drying 
ol Malt there ought to be great 
care taken that jr be not ſmoa- 
ked; which to avoid, Stoves are 
go d and prontable for that pur- 
pe, being placed in the midſt 
of che Kiln, that the Heat may 
equally diſtribute itſelf into all 
parts, as the Smoak being con- 
vey'd away by the Funnel aptly 

laced. When the Malt is dry, 
it muſt not be left to cool on the 
Kiln, but preſently thrown off, 
got in an heap, but ſpread wide 
in an airy place til} .c be through 
cold, when tis to be heaped, or 
otherwiſe to be diſpoſed of. 
But the beſt and moſt natural 
way of drying Malt, in the opi- 
nion of my Author, is in the Sun 
in the Months of April and May, 
eſpecially tor thoſe © ho make 
| bur ſmall quantities for their uſe; 
this making not only the'paleſt, 
hut the moſt kindly and Wholc- 
me ot all others 


4 4 > 
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made thereof has a delicate mild. 
neſs, being of a warming exhile- 
rating quality, not 10 apt to hear 
the Body, nor ſend tumes into 
the Head. In all hot Seaſons it 
may be done, every man dryin 
enough for his own uſe: Allo, it 
may be done to great advantage, 
in hot Climates. 

Some ot late have cover'd their 
Kilns over with Wyer inſtead ot 
Hair-cloth, which is much the 
better way; for this doth not on- 
ly. dry ic ſooner, but cleaner and 
much ſweeter ; for by the means 
of this Grate, as it may be called, 
the properties of the Fire pals a- 
way more freely, and ſwectning 
vapours of the Air, are not 10 


| much hindred from circulating, 
and therefore nor fo much hu- 
midity contracted: ut their 
Cloths are thick, which prevents 
che fiery ſulphurious Vapours from 
paſſing a way, but are as it were 
beat back, and ſo do with great 


1 


and more Drink, 


: The Drink | 


violence ſeek their Centre whence 
they proceed; that is, re- enter 
the Fire; but finding no agree 
able Matter to incorporate with, 

they become more intenſe and 
raging, and ſo with a rapid ma- 
tion aſcend, - whereby the heat 
that comes thorough the Cloth, 
is ſtill more ſtupitying, grols, 
ſulphurious and hurtful to the. 
Alalt, as is moſt maniteſt by the 
Airs in all cloſe places, as wherc 
Stoves are, the Air having no 
free circulation; beſides, che? 
are: more cleanly and apt for all 
purpoſes; and the Malt will be. 
whiter, and afford more lively 
and brisk Spirits. 
It's farther to be noted, that 

moſt People are of opinion that 
Malt docs brew to the 7 
advantage, and make: ftrongcr 
if it. be (grown. . 


4 . 
U 


five; ix, Leven, or eight days be- 


La 


1 


. bore 
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MAI. 


fore Brewing ; for tis ſaid Malt | hours before ir be put into the 


lying ſome time together after 
being grown, does occaſion uo 
dryneſs and hardneſs to give, 
and as it were, become mellow 
or yielding, whereby it is the 
cafier diſſoſved, and hot Liquor 
does the more aptly penetrate all 
the parts thereof; which being 
admitted to be all true, yet there 
13 no real ad vantage that docs a- 
riſe herefrom ; but the contrary 
is ro be underſtood ; for the groſs 
Body is but the Houſe or Cove- 
ring· place for the fine Spirituous; 
which inward Powers are not 
perceptible unto ſight; and it 
by an-undue order or method of 
digeſtion, violence be offer'd un- 
to them, then immediately theſe 
{pirituous Qualities will, accor- 
ding to the degrees of that in- 
jury dene, evaporate in an inviſi- 
ble Breath or Air, and then the 
body, be it what it will, becomes 
tick, and by degrees will die and 
periſh, for example, Take a quart 
ot lively brisk Beer or Ale, warm 
It well, and then ler it be ſer by 
tor three ar four hours, and it 
wil be found to have loſt its ſpark- 
Ing, lively, good Qualities and 
Spirits; and yet the ſame mea- 
fure is remaining ſtill, it hath not 
oft any of its quantity, bur only 
in quality: The like is to be un- 
derſtood of all other things that 
have paſſed through any digeſtion 
and fermentation as Malt hath, 
whoſe Body is throughly opened: 
Therefore if it be = five, 
UK, ſeven, or eight days be- 
tore it be uſed, the ſpirituous 
Parts and beſt Vertues will eva- 
porate, no Art being able to pre- 
dent it. And ſuch Malf will not 
make fo much Drink, nor ſo 
$000, as what is new grownd; 
doc which cauſe, it is more ad- 


| Maſh Tub, which will afford a 
better, ſtronger, and more ſpi- 
rituous Liquor or Wort, than 
that which lies grownd ſo long 
before. 

MALI-LO NG, or MALT- 
W ORM ; is a caukrous Sorrance 
about the hoot ot an Horſe, juſt 
| upon the Cronet, which will 
break out into knobs and bran- 
ches, that will run with wateriſh 
ſharp lye or humour, which will 
venom the whole Feet, that are 
ſigns enough to know them. To 
cure them, if it be in Summer, 
take black Snails and Burdock 
Roots, beat them well togerher, 
and lay them unto the Sore, re- 
newing them once in 24 hours; 
but if in Winter, take the ſcra- 
ping of a Pan or Cauld ron, and 
put into it an handful of the in- 
ner rind of the Elder-tree; and 
having beaten them well together 
in a Mortar, lay them to the Sore, 
and renew it once a day: Or 
you may take a like quantity ot 
Garlick, Pepper, and Honey ſtam- 
ped together, and lay it on. 

MANGE ; is a moſt infectiovs 
and filthy Diſeaſe in a Horſc, 
which will make him rub and 
ſcrub againſt every thing he can 
lean upon; and if you remove 
not his Fellow. creatures that are 
in company with him at home or 
abroad, they are ſubject to catch 
it from him. It is known by the 
Hair ſtaring, and in many places 
peeling away from the Skin; and 
a Scurf will ariſe thereon. It 
comes ſometimes alſo by over- 


{ Hears and Colds, hard Riding, or 


Labour, whereby the Blood is 
corrupted, or by. feeding upon 
unwholſom Meat. For the Cure 
of it, There is a certain red and 
three-corner'd Seed, calPd Staves- 


able to grid bur a very few 


| Acre, winch grows in che 1 


MAN 


2nd ſerves commonly to deſtroy 
Lice in Birds or Oxen ; beat two 
handfuls of this Seed, and infuſe 
it in a quart of ſtrong Vinegar 
and hot Aſhes ; waſh the mangy 
parts with this Liquor, and they 
will be cured in twice bathing. 
2. Take a large handful of Line 
wort, or Baſtard-Hellebye, and 
rub the mangy parts once or twice 
at moſt, leſt by repeating the Ap- 
plication too often, the parts 
thould be ulcerated. This Plant 
rows during Summer at the 
des of Hollow-ways in Moun- 
tainous-places ; its Leaves are long 
and notched, and the Country 
People make uſe of it to deſtroy 
Lice that trouble their Cattle. 
3. Take green Copperas and 
burnt Allum of each four ounces, 
Arſmart-two handfuls, boil them 
in two quarts of Vinegar to the 
conſumprion of one half, and rub 
the Horſe's mangy parts with a 
_ Wiſp, before you waſh them, 
and it will certainly do 1n twice 
 ufing. 4. Sometimes the Ski 
and Hair peels off, and the Mangy 
part remains bare and red, de- 
noting an exceſs of Heat; for 


which, take four ounces ot Sco- 


rice of Liver of Antimony, beat 
them to Powder, and boil them 
in two quarts of ſtrong Vinegar, 
with which rub the raw part e- 
very day, till the Hair return; 
the frequent repetition of this 
Remedy, cures infalliby the uni- 


verſal Mange, if at the fame time 


the Horſe's Body be cooled with 
repeated Doſes of Liver of Anti- 
mm in moiſtned Bran, or inſtead 


of thit, with Chriſtal Mineral, or 


Sal- Prunella. It is ro be obſer- 
ved, that the cure of this Diſtem- 
per muſt always be begun with 
Bleeding, and in the mean time, 
the Horſe may be either Ridden 
or Wrought. See more Reme- 


dies under Blo1d-Running Itch. +0 
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P MANGE in 4 Dog; it's a Dj. 
| ſtemper that frequently befalz 
him tor want of treſh Water to 
drink when he deſires it; and 
ſometimes by foul Kenrdling . 
otherwiſe by foundring and me; 
| ting his Greaſe, To cure it, take 
two handtuls of wild Creſſcs, 38 
much of Elicampane, as alſo oft 
the Leaves and Roots of Roerh 
and Sorrel, and two pounds ot 
the Roots of Frodels; make 
them all boil well in Lye ang 
Vinegar ; and having ſtrained the 
Decoction, put therein 2 pounds of 
grey Soap, and when 'tis melted, 
rub your Dog with it four or five 
days together, and it will do. 
—— But more particularly, tor 
this ugly Diſtemper in a Spaniel, 
I find this preſcription: Take a 
pound of Barrow- flick, common 


Oil three cunces, Salt well bea- ; 


ren to Powder, Aſhes well ſifted 
and ſearced, of each two ounces, 
all which put into a Kett'e or 
earthen Por ; and when they arc 
well incorporated, anoint your 
Dog therewith thrte cvery day, 
either againſt the Sun or tire, 
then waſh him all over with a 
ſtrong Lye, remembring to ſhitr 
his Kennel and Litter often. Eur 
if you find he is not much trou- 
bled with this Diſtemper, make 
Bread with Wheaten Bran, and 
Fruic of Agrimony, beating them 


well in a Mortar, and making it 


into a Paſte or Dough, bake it 
in an Oven, and give him no o- 
ther Bread but it for a while, let- 


ting him eat thereof as long as 


he will. 7 5 | 
MANNA-PEAR, Latter 'Berga- 


; 
mot, 


the Head being flar; the Crown 
reat, 


or Col mor of the French, does | 
much reſemble a. Bon-Chriſtien, 
and fomerimes à fair Bergamot; 


at, and Flank Hollow, the. 
lly bigger than the Head, Stalk” | 
e hort, 


MAP 

ſnort, pretty thick, and bent 
downwards; of a ſpotted Green 
like the Bergamot; lomerimes A 
little reddiſh on the Sunny-ſide, 
but becomes yellowiſh in Decem- 
er and Fanuary, when it becomes 
ripe: Its Skin is gentle and 
ſmooth, Pulp tender, Juice very 
ſweet and ſugar'd. 

MANNOR ; is derived a Ma- 
nendh, becauſe the Lord did uſu- 
ally reſide there; and for its ori- 
ginal, there was anciently a cer- 
tain compaſs of Ground granted 
by the King to ſome Baron, or 
ſuch-like Man of worth, for him 
and his Heirs to dwell upon, but 
to perform Services, and to pay 
ihe Yearly Rent to the King a- 
grced on, as the Lord afterwards 
by parcelling the ſame received 
the hke from others e Bur a Man- 
107 now-a-days, ſignifies rather 
the ſuriſd iction and Royalty in- 
corporeal, than the Land or Scite. 
A Mannoy may be compounded 
of divers things, as of a Houſe, 
Arable Land, Pafture, Meadow, 
Wood, Rent, Advowzon, Court- 
Bir n, and the like. | 

MANUFACTURE ; is a Com- 
madity produced by the work of 
the Hand; as Cloth, Bays, Serge, 
Hats, c. but Wool is no Ma- 
nufacture, becauſe Nature pro- 
ducerh it; but whatever Com- 
modities are made by Art, of 
things Naturally produced, are 
properly called Manufatures, 

M APPLE, Lat. Acer Minus; 
Authors reckon many kinds of it; 
the Ancients efteem'd it equal to 
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duced of Reys like the Aſh after 
a year's Interment, affect a ſound 
and dry Mould, and grow in 
Woods and Hedge-rows, It is 
propazated by Layers and Suc- 
kers. By ſherdingup the boughs 
to a head, it ſhoors to a wonder- 
ful heiphr in a little time. If 
you lop it for the Fire, do it in 
January. It is noxious to Plants 
that grow under them, by rea- 
ſon of a clammy Dew it ſheds 
upon them, and therefore oughr 
not to be indulged in ſpreading 
Trees, but to thicken under- 
weods and Copſe. The Timber 
is better than Beech, for all uſes 
of the Turner; as Diſhes, Cups, 
{ Traps, Trenchers, Cc. and is 
uſed by the Joyner, tor Tables 
and Inlayings. It is alfo made 
uſe of for Muſical Inſtruments. 
Pliny ſays of it, That for the e- 
legancy and fineneſs of the Wood, 
it is next to the Cedar, — The 
White, call'd the French Mapple, 
is very beautiful, eſpecially that 
which grows on the other ſide 
the Po, beyond the A/ps. The 
other have a curled Grain fo cu- 
riouſly maculated, that becauſe 
of the near reſemblance, it was 
uſually call'd, the Peacock's-tail. 
He commends that of Iſtica eſpe- 
cially, which grows upon the 
Mountains: The knobs of the 
Tree were made uſe of for ſmall 
Table-books, and to Wainſcot 
Bcd-Teſters with. The 
Bruſcum is of a blackiſh kind, of 
which they made Tables of ſuch 
value, that Cicero's coſt him 10000 


— — 


the Cirron, eſpecially that call'd 
the French Mapple, and the Pea- 
cocks-tail Mappte, It were a 
laudable attempt, if ſome would 
enquire out and try the planting 
ot foreign ſorts among us, ſuch 
as that of Virginia and the Ger- 
nan Ajer, ——— They are pro- 


Seſterces, the King of Fuba's was 
Sold for 15000. — That of the 

Mauritanian Prolomy was far Ri- 
cher, containing four Foor and 
an half diameter, three Inches 


thick, which its ſaid was fold 
7 Ir its weight in Gold. — Theſe 


Tables are of that Value, that 
ee aa,” 


MAR MAR 
hen the Men uſed to upbraid may be planted, and tis a ſea- 
their wives with their Expenſive- ; fonable time to drefs them: And 
neſs in Pearl, & c. they uſed to 1 


rerort upon them for their Ta- keep them cloſe Night and Mor- 


bles. Theſe curious undulations } ning, if the Weather prove un. 


are ſuppos'd to proceed from the kind, Forget not to turn your 
aſcending and deſcending of the Fruit in the Room where jt lies, 
Moiſture and Rain through the | but open not yet the Windoys, 


Pores. Stercoration is yet ſeaſonable, | 


MARBLE, is a Stone of which and what Trees are left may be 
there are ſeveral Colours, as planted, tho' it be ſomething of 
white, black, blewiſh, Cyc. bur | the lateſt, unleſs in very back- 
the beſt is brought to us from } ward or moiſt places. Cold Beds 
Ttaly, &c. which have been ſown with thei; 

MARCH, if this Month prove | detigned Seed, ouęht now to be 
dry, ids counted ominous by the covered with Mould, tor ear the 
Country-man for an happy Year | Watering and great Ralus thoulc 


of Corn. bear the Earth down too much. 
| and render its ſuperſicies roo 
March Duff ft be Sl, hald for the Seeds to pierce and | 
Worth Ramm of Gold. ſhoot through: The Red ſhout! | 


. | ve alto banked tightly with A- 
Now you are to let Cattle no | raſſe, that ſo the Rain-water, 0: 
longer feed on Meadows nor | that. of their Waterings, ma; 
Marſhes which are intended to be | keep in them, and not run out ci 
Mown ; and ſpecial regard muſt | them into the Paths. And about 
be had to the Fences both of | the middle of the Month at ftar- 
Meadow and Corn. About the | theſt, make the Hot-beds where. 
end of this Monch you may be- | in you are to replant the earlicl; 
gin to ſow Barley, earlier in Clay | Muskmelons; and theſe Beds 
than in Sand. Wheat may be | muſt be preſerved as much as 
rowled if the weather prove dry. | poſſible from Rain; for co! 
Make in end of ſowing all forts | them you may eaſily, it too 
cf Pulte, Old Trees may be | violent, but not to give them a 
Throuded or lopped, and Cop- competent hear, if that be ſpent, 
pice-wood better fel'ed than ar without new making, It's th 
any other ſcaſon of the Lear. Tis | beſt time to prune young Muralls, 
the only time for raiſing the beſt and indeed other Wall-Trecs: 
brood of Poultry ; good to ſer | Grafting may be continued 
Oziers, Willows, or other Aqua- throughout this Month, begin- 


ticks; to ſow the Rye, called | ning with Pears, and ending 


Ffarch-Rye ; all ſorts of French [with Apples, unleſs the Spring 
Grafles, or new Hzys, as Clover, | prove extraordinary forward. 
St. Foyne, Cc. allo Hemp and | Peaches and Nectarines may alſo 
Flax, if the Weather be rempe- | be planted, but the top Roots 
rate: The chief time for the de- muft not be cut off, as is donc 
ſtruction of Moles, to ſow any by other Trees, for that will be 
forr of white Peaſe or Haſtings ; | very prejudicial to them. Laſt 
and for the Brewing of March | Year's Grafts may be pruned, 

er, nor to be forgotten. Hops hers: the heads af the budded 


- 


i 


rhe Bees Sitting by this time, | 
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ſtocks cut off: The Litter may 
he taken off from the Kerne]- 
be ds, or let alone till next month» 
The new-planred, ground- ſtirred, 
Quickſers ſtill cut, and ſuch 
Frees- roots as were laid bare in 
zutumn, covered. Ic will not 
e improper alſo to top the Role 
Trees, which always bear on the 
ireth Sprouts of the ſame Spring, 
2 'irtle with a Knife near a Leat- 
bud, and t- prune off the dead 
ind withered Branches, keeping 
them lower than the cuſtome is, 
and to a fingle ſtem: And tor 
de monthly Rote-tree, cut away 
Dme branches of it cloſe, after 
ae arſt bearing. 3 

Slip and ſet Sage, Rofemary, 
Livender, Thyme, and in the be- 
ginning, ſow Endive, Succory, 
Lecks, Raddiſh-beers, Chard-beets, 
Scorzonera, Parſneps, Skirrets ; 
tow alto Lettice, Onion, Garlick, 
Orach, Purſlain, Turneps, month- 
ly Peafe, and annually ; beſides 
Grrats, Cabbages. Creiſes, Na- 
ſturtium, Marjoram, Baſil; nei- 
ner muſt you forget to ſow 
Parſley, Sorrel, Bugloſs, Borage, 
Cheryil, Sampier, (to replant in 
May) Sellery, Smallage, Alliſan- 
ders, Fc. ſeveral of which con- 
Une many years without re- 
:eving, and moſt of them are to 
de blanched: Obſerve that Roſe- 
mary thrives better by cutting 
ot the Sprigs than by ragged 
Su ps, that leave an incurabletcar 
on the old Plants; wheretore, 
they ſhould be cut at à little di 
ſtance from the Stem, and that 
4s ſoon as it flowers, which is 
commonly in this Month; and 
where the Soil is Clay, or over- 
moiſt, it muſt be plentifully 
mingled with Brick-duſt. Beer- 
chard that was ſowed in Auguſt, 
muſt be tranſplanted to have 
moiſt ample Chards; but Water 


MAR 

| is never to be caſt on things new- 
ly planted, nor on Flowers, but 
at a convenient diſtance, ſo as 
rather to moiſten the Ground, 
without ſobbing the Leaves of 
the Plant, which ends in ſcorch- 
ing. Abour the middle of the 
Month, Strawberries muſt be 


| 


nure and ſtrung, clipping away 
all cheir Runners till they blot- 
ſom; but they can hardly be 
over-watered in 2 dry Seaton ; 
yet better not water them at all, 
than too ſparingly. 

But as to Aſparagus, the Squares 
are to be now planted ; and in 


| order to it, choice ſhould be 


made of fine plantation ot a years 
growth, or elſe of one of two; 
and in the planting them, place 


two or three Plants together, 
with their Roots neatiy ſpread 


out, without cutting them but 
very little; when they are to be 
covered with a Laver of Earth 
or two or three Inches thick; 
to plant theſe Tufts chequerwiſe, 
at a foot and an halfs diſtance 
one from another: The Bed 


broad, that there may be room 
enough for three ranks of them. 
If the Earth be dry, the Bed 
muſt be laid hollow within the 
Farth with a good Spade, and by 
that means the Paths raiſed Arch- 
wiſe, making uſe of the Soil that 
comes out of it, to cover again 
by degrees, and year by year, the 
plantation as it grows ſtronger, 


very cool, it's better not to make 
the Bed ſo low nor hollow, but 


dreſt up with a little treſh ma- 
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ſhould be generally full four Feet 


and riſes out of the Ground: 
But if the Ground be moiſt and 


otherwiſe to keep it a little higt er 
than the Paths, chat rhe Winter- 
waters may deſcend aut of it into 

them, and may not rat the Plants, 
* which nothing is mate cange- 
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rous than too much wet. 
' muſt afford your Afparagus now, 
betore they appear above-ground, 
2 little manuring, by uncovering 
them, ſpreading and looſning the 
Meuld abour them, for their 
more eaſie penetrating : Their 
Roots may be alſo tranſplanted 
to make new Beds. In like man- 
ner, the Artichokes are to de 
cautiouſly uncovered, and by de- 
grees; as allo the Fig: trees, cut- 
ting the dead Wood off. 

The Apples in prime. or ry 
laſting, are the Uciden-Ducket, 
Pepins, Reineting, Lomes, Permain, 
Winter-Permain, Winter Bon-Chre- 
ſtien, John-Apple, &c. And the 
Pears are the later Bon-Chreſtien, 
Double-bloſſom Pear, &c. And 
for the Products of the Month in 
the Kitchen-Garden, they are a- 
bundance of Radiſhes, little Sal- 
lads, and of Sorrel, Cabbage-Let- 
tices, under Bells, fown in Ro- 
vember and Deceinber, and after- 


wards tranſplanted into hotter 


Beds; and theſe are the bright 
curled Lettices, for the other 
ſorts will not come to any thing 
under Bells. | 
As to what reſpects the Par- 
rerre and Flower Garden duritig 
this Month, the weakeſt Plants 
and Flowers are to be ſtaked and 
bound up before the winds come 
coo fiercely, and in a moment 
truſtrate a whole year's Labour. 
Plant Box, c. in Parterres. Sow 
Pinks, Sweet- williams, and Car- 
nations from the middle to the 
end of it; alſo Pine-kernels, Fir- 
ſeeds, Bays, Alaternus Phillyrea, 
and moſt Perrennial Greens, Cc. 
or you may ſtay ſomewhat later 
in che Month. Sow Auricula- 
teeds in Pots or Cafes, in fine 
_ mellw Eirch, a little Loamy; 
and plice waat has been fown in 
Septemper (tie more propcr Sea- | 
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ſon) now in the ſhade, and wi; 
ter it. Plant ſome Ancmony- 


roots to bear late and ſucceſſive- 
ly ; as alfo Ranuncula's, Fibrous 


Roots may be tranſplanted about 


the middle of the Month; ſuch 
as Nepatica's, Primrofes, Auri— 


cula's, Camomile, Narciflus, Tube. 


roſe , Matricaria, Gentianella, 
Hellebore, and other Summer. 
flowers. Ser Lecorium, ſlip the 
Reris or Wall- flower; and to- 
wards the end, Lupines, Con- 
velyulus's, Spaniſh or ordinary 


Jaſmine : Toward the latter ena 
ſow on Hot-beds ſuch Plants as © 
are late-bearing Flowers or Fruig * 
in our Climate, as Balſamine ane 
Balſamum Mas, Pomum Amuris, © 
Datura, Ethiopick Apples, ſome 
choice Amarantus, Datlyls, Gera- * 
maims, hedyſurum Clypeatum, Hum- 
ble and Senſitive Plants, Lentishs, © 
Myrtle-berries ſteeped a while, Cap- | 
ſicum, Indicum, Catma-Indica, Flas 
Africanus, Mirabile Peruvian, Na- 
ſturtiani Indicum; Indian Phaſeoli, * 
Vocabilis, Ahyrrh, Carrobs, Mar- 
cors, or Paſſion-Flower ; but theſe * 
being exotick curious Plants, they 
are not for every- bodies turn, ve 
paſs them over. About the expi- 
ration of the Month, fer ſuch 
Auricula's, Seedlings, or Plants, 
into the ſhade, as are Rnd in 
ar- 
nation-Seedlings are alfo to be 
tranſplanred, giving the Layers ' 
freſh Earth, and ſetting them in 
the ſhade for a week, when like - 
wiſe all the ſick and infected Leaves 
are to be cut off: The Tulips 


pots for their choiccneſs. 


muſt be carefully covered with 
Mars or Canvas, to prevent their 
freckling, if not deftruvtion : 


The fame muſt be done by Ane- 


monies, Auricula's, Brumall, Ja- 
cinths, carly Cyclamen, Ge. 
Short Cypreſs-tops muſt be wrap- 
ped wick Scraw-wiſps, and the 
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young expoſed. Ever-greens, as 
det Seedlings, muſt be covered 
with dry Straw or Peaſe-hawm, 
and this till they have paſſed two 
or three years in the Nurſery, 
and are fit to be tranſplanted. 
Stackgilliflower-ſeeds are to be 
ſown in the full to produce Dou- 
ble Flowers; and now Oranges, 
Lemmons, Myrtles, Oleanders, | 
Leutisks, Dates, Aloes, Anomains, 
and the like render Trees and 
plunte, and may be fer in the 
Fortico's, or with the Windows 
and Doors of the Green-Houſes 
and C nſervatories open, tor 8 
or 16 days before April, or ear- 
lier it it be an inviting Seaſon: 
and now is the time to raiſe 


Stocks to bud Oranges and Lem- 
mons on, by ſowing the Seeds 
early this Month, which muſt be 
of Sevi|-Oranze, halt a dozen in 
a pot being enough, plunging it 
in the Hor-bed, renewed ſome 
time in May, whereby they will 
have ſhot near a foct before 
Winter, and at three years end 
be fir for 1noculating, which 
you may now alſo bud ar the end 
ot this Month, placing two Buds 
oppoſite to each other, within 
an Inch of the Earth. Farther, 
thme of the hardieſt Ever-greens 
may be tran planted now, eſpe- 
cially if the Weather be mciſt 
and remperate : And laſtly, Ma- 
terials ſhould be brought tor the 
Birds in the Aviary to build their 
Neſts withal. | 

Now in reſpect to our Product 
of Flowers, if the Cold be not 
extraordinary violent, we have 
every where, and that naturally, 
al thoſe ſorts which blow only 
in good Expoſitions in the pre- 
ceding Months; beſides which, 
we have Violets, Jacinths, Paſe- 
dus, and fingle Anemogies ; and 
ton ards the end of rhe Month, 
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Engliſh Narciſſus's, Narciſſus of 
Algiers, Engliſh Iriſh, or Hower- 
de: luces, yellow Stockgilliflowers, 
{ſingle and double Heparica's, as 
well of the red as of the pale vio- 
let ſort ; Hellebore flowers, fome 
ſingle Junquils,and it the Weather 
be very mild, we have double A- 
nemonies, Bears-ears, Fritillaria's, 
ſome Spting Tulips, Daiſies, Flams, 


or Flame-flowers, Perfian Iris, 
Junquils at the latter end of the 


Month, and many others. 


MARCH ES; are the bounds 


and limits between Exgland and 
Wales, and between England and 
Scotland; which laſt are divided 
into Weſt and Middle Marches, 
MARES; ſuch as are deſigned 


for Breedins, ſhould be as free 


tram defects as may be, and 
ought no more than the Stallions, 
to have either Moon-eyes, Wa- 


try-eyes, or Blood- ſhotten- eyes; 


no Splaint, Spavin, nor Curb, 
and not indeed any natural Im- 
perfection; for the Colts will 
take *em as Hereditary from their 


Parents; but the beſt and ableſt, 


higheſt Spirited, faireſt Cclour'd, 
and fineſt Shapes, is to be made 
choice of; and the natural De- 
fects that may be in tlie Stallion, 
ſhould be amended in the Mare, 
as well as thar What is amiſs in 
the Mare, ſhould be repaired 1n 
the Horſe, As for her Ape, ſhe 
may be covered when ſhe is paſt 
two years old; but the beſt time 
is after four years; when ſhe 
will nouriſh her Colt beſt ; And 
tho' ſhe may Breed till chirteen, 
yer when fhe is paſt ten, ſhe is 
not good; for commonily an cld 


Mare's Colt will be heavy in La- 


bour. Now the proper time tor 
her Covering, is from the end of 
the firſt Quarter, to the Full- 


Moon, or at the Full; tor thoſe 


Colts will be ſtronger and Har- 
. QT 
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is Covered, ſne muſt be taken in- 
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dier of Nature; whereas, tis ob- at the fight of a Horſe, or if (+ 
ſerv d, in thoſe that are Covered does nor Pits often, nor frequent- 
after the Change, they will be 1y open and ſhut her fhape, or 


But before ſhe 


to the Houſe about Six Weeks, 
and fed well with good Hay and 


Oats, well ſifted, to the end ſne 


may have Strength and Seed to 
perform the office of Generation. 
But if you would have her cer- 
cainly Conceive, take Blood from 


both ſides of her Ne ck, nigh a quart 


from either Vein: About five or 


ſix days before Covcring, and if 


you deſire to have a Horſe Colt, 
the muſt be Covered when one 
of the Maſculine Signs reign, 


which are either Artes, Taurus, | PIO 3 
in the Womb; and let her be 


Gemini, Cancer, or Leo; as you 
will have a Mare Foal under the 
other Signs: This being ſo cer- 
tain, that it ſeldom or never fails; 


eſpecially if the Wind be either | 
Weſt or North, but Weſt is beſt 


for it. | * 

Now for the manner of Co- 
vering, ſhe muſt be brought out 
into ſome broad place and tied 
to a Poſt; then brinz out ſome 
Stone Jade to dally with her, to 
provoke her to Appetite; atter 


let the Stallion be led out by two 
Men, and let him Wap her in the 


Morning faſting ; and when he 
is diſmounting, throw a Paleful 


_ 6: cold Water upon her: ſhape, 
which by reaſon of the coldneſs 
will make her ſhrink in, and truſs 


up her Body, whereby ſhe is 
mide to retain her Seed the bet- 
ter; then take away the Stallion, 
and let her be put out of the 
hearing of the Horſe; and let 


her neither eat nor drink in four 


or five hours after, and give her 
a Maſh and white Water: And 
you may know 1t ſhe ſtands to her 


Covering, by her keeping a good 


Stomach, and her not Neighing 


0 


| 


| 


that if her Belly tour days atter 
her Covering, be more gant, and 
her Hair more fleek and cloſe to 
her Skin, c. But ſome there 
are, who put the Horſe and Mare 
together into an empty Houſe 
for three or four Nights, and 
rake him away in the Morning, 
and feed him well, but the Marc 
ſparingly, and eſpecially give her 


but a little Water. 


For the ordering of her after 
Covering, let her be kept to the 
ſame Diet as before, for three 
Weeks or a Month, leſt the Sced 
be impaired before it be formed 


kept ſweet and clean, without 
any Exerciſe during three Weeks 
or a Month, and in the Houſe | 
till mid May, with her. Feet well 
pared, and with a thin pair of 
Shoes on; take her again about 
the latter end of September, it 
not before, and keep her to the } 
end of her Foaling. It ſhe can- 
not foal, hold her Noſtrils ſo thar |} 
ſhe cannot take her Wind; or if } 
that will not do, take the quan- 
ticy ot a Walnut of adder, dil- 
ſolve it in a pint of Ale, and give 
it warm to her; and in caſe ſhe | 
cannor void her Secundine, then 
boil two or three hand ful of E- 
nel in Running- water, and take 
half a pint thereot in as much 
Sack, or for want thereof, 4 
pint of ſtrong Beer or Ale, wit? 
a fourth part of Sallet Oil, mixed 
together, and give it her luke. 
warm into her Noſtrils, and hold 
them cloſe for a good ſpace 0! 
for want thereof, give her good 
green Wheat or Rye, (but the 
laſt is the beſt) and they are a5 
effectual; and let her not eat her 
Clean, fer that is very unwhol- 
| ; _ 
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ſowe, and will dry up her 
Milk. 


Then, when ſhe has foaled and 


ck her Foal, milk and ſtr ke 


her Milk, and make it to mul— 
riply, and keep it ſo, as that it 
do not clod; and in caſe 
the become dry, it there be 


oy wet 
her betore the Colt Sucks ; which | 
will boch cauſe her to bring; down | 


need, bail as much Mi k as yu 
can get from her, with che Leaves 
of L. vender and Spike, and bartic 
the Udder wich it warm, till it 

be broken, and Knobs and Riots 

diiolved. Her Water now muſt 

be Whire-water, which is Bran 
pur into Water; and vive her 

ſweet Miſhes; and a mouth at- 
ter Foaling, let her have a Math 
with ſome Brimſtone or Savin. 
in it, which will be a great pre- 
ſervaticn to che Colt; after which, 
il ſhe be moderately Liboured at 
Plow or Harrow, both She and 
Colt will be the better, provided 
ſhe be kept trom raw Mears | 
while ſhe remains in the Stable, 

which will both 1ncreafſe her 
Mik, and cauſc her Colt to 
thrive the better; and care muſt 


—— 


be taken, not to ſutfer the Colt 
to pluck her when ſhe is hot, 
leſt thereby you. Surfeit the 
Colt. 3 
Tho ſome would la ve the time 

of Foaling to be very improper 
in the Winter- ſeaſon; becauſe 
the Weather is cold, and but 
lictle Graſs, ſo that the Mare muſt 
neceilarily be Houſed, and fed 
with hard Meat, which will dry 
up her Milk, and fo ſtarve the 
Foal; yet Experience teaches us, 
thar tis for all that certainly the 
beſt time both for Mare and Foal 
too, being kept in a warm Houſe. 
And as for her Milk, ſhe will 
have plenty, being fed well; and 


chat more nourithing than thac 


MAX 


got at Sraſs, winch el make 
him more Luft”, and of g - ter 
Bone and Stature, c caner Limued, 
moꝛe neatly Joy: ied and Hooted, 
and io much better bking than 
the Colt toaled in May or Jie, 


or in any of che other hot Mauct's; 


whercas, bciides other 1ncconve- 
niencies by the Colts running a- 
long wich the Mare, He becemces 


| lo Savage and Wüd, that it any 


lufirmity ſeizes him, his owa un- 
rulinets being ſo great, the Cure 
may be very diciculr ; for infoire 
are the numbers that have periſlit 
in this kind; | | | 

Now in caſe ſome time after 


ſhe has taken Horſe, you arc un- 


certain whether ſhe be wich Foal, 
or no; pour a ſpoonful of cold 
Vinegar or Warer into her Ear; 
and it ſhe ſhake only her Head, 
T's a fizn ſn is with Fual; bur 
it ſhe ſhakes her Head, Eody aud 


all, it's a ſizn fhe is not; cr if 


ſhe ſcours, her Coat grow ſmooth 
and ſhinins, and that ſhe grows 
tar, it's alſo a ſign ſhe holds. 

In caſe you are deſirous no 
Mare ſhould go barren in the 
Monch cf 7uly or begin 1ig of 


| Augaſt, get a Mare or two that 


have not been Covered that Year 
before, ard enforcing them to 
de Horſed; when they fhall be 
ready to be Covered, you muſt 
turn them with ſcme other Stal- 
lion, whom you cſteem not as 
your beſt Horſe among your Scue 
of Marcs; and to he Covering 
that Mare or Mares you turn d in 
with him into the Stue, ſhall 
cauſe the reſt, (it any of them 
have not Conceived at their firſt 
Covering) to come to that Horſe 
again; whereby you ſhall be ſure 
ro keep no Mare barren all the 


Year, but to have of every Mare 


a Colt, though not of your beſt 
Horſe, Lou may ſuffer that Horſe 
CT © | to 
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ch run amongſt your Mares three 
weeks or a month; bur it you 
turn him into your Stue, putting 
no Mare in with him ready to be 
Covered, he will at his firſt en- 
try beat all your Mares, and per- 
haps hurt all that had Concciv'd 
before, thereby doing more hurt 
than good... 
Mares, beſides the many Di— 
ſtempers they are liable to in 
common with Horſes, chere are 
tome crhers pecular to their 
| kind only; of which briefly, and 
their Cure. If ycur Mare be 
Þ.rren, boil good ſtore of the 
Herb Agnus in the Water ſhe 
driuks, cr ſtamp a good hindtul 
of Leeb with tour or five ſpoon- 


tuls of Wire, ro which pur twelve 


Cantharides, and ſtrain them all 
together, wich a ſufficicnt quan- 
tity of Water to ſerve her two 
days together, by pouring the 
ſame into her N.ture with a Gh- 
ſter Pipe made for that purpoſe ; 
and at three days end, offer the 
Horſe to her; and if he Covers 
| Fer, waſh her Nature twice to- 
©eil.cr with cold Water: Or take 
a lictle quantity of N, Spar- 
ro j, and Lin pentine, wrought 
together, and made like a Suppo- 
fir. ry, and put that into her Ni- 
ture, ic wil do. If you will have 


ker Fruitful, boil good ſtore of 


Ain ber-wort in the Water fhe 
drinks. — — It ſhe loſes her 
Fell), which ſneus a Conſump- 
tion et the Won, give her. a 
Quarr of Brine to drink, Mug- 
not being boiled therein. If 
throu th good Keeping ſhe for- 
lakes her Food, give her for two 
cr three days together, a Ball of 
Futte and Agnus Caſtus chopped 
together. = And if your 
Affe is ſubject to caſt her Foal, 
keep her ar Graſs very warmzand. 
ouce in a weck, give her a gocd | 
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warm Maſh of Drink, which fe 
cretly knits beyord expecta- 
tion. 
MARIGOLD, African or French. 
whercot there are ſeveral varie- 
tics ; but the beſt are, 1. The 
greateſt double African or Frerch- 
Marigold; having many winged 
Leaves, purled about the edges, 
ot a dark Green, the Stalk much 
branched at top, cach branch 
bearing one double Flower en 
the upper fide, of a fair Gold- 
yellow, and underneath paler : 
From the Seed of the fame Floy- 
er come ſometimes diverfitics, a- 
| riſing out of a large Rod, whiere- 
in after the Flowers are paſt, long, 
narrow black Sceds are contain'd, 
2. The hollow-leaved 2fric..n- 
Marigold; the Flowers thick and 
double, compoſed of many hol- 
low Leaves, opening, at the end 
| in ſome of a deep, in others of 
a paler yellow. 3. The lefler 
double French-Marigold, ſmaller 
than the others, the Stalks wea- 
ker, and twining ſeveral ways, 
the outward Leaves bigger than 

the reſt, and of a deeper j and 
| ſadder colour. 
They flower in Auguſt, the 
Roots periſhing with rhe. firſt 
Frofts, and are yearly renewed 
by Seeds ſowed in a Hot-bed in 
it; but no Sceds muſt be 
fown from fingle Flowers, bur 
from the firſt of the double ones, 
When they have attain'd to ſon:e 
ſtrength, they muſt be remuv'd 
into a rich Soil that lies to the 
Sun; where being watered, they 
proſper and bear large and ſtate- 
ly Flowers, as broad as the Palm 
of my Hand; or as big, thick, 
and double, and ſhaped , like 
the red Belzich Roſe. 2 

MARIGOLD-APPLE ; named 
ſo, for being ſtriped like Mati- 


gold; ſometimes Oaion-Apple 
| trom 


MAR 


from its colcur, ard ſometimes | MARLE; . whereof there are 
John-Permain from its likeneſs ſeveral ſorts ; ſome ſtony, ſome 
to a Permain : It's a good long- [oft, white, gray, ruſſet, yellow, 
laſting Fruit, fic for the Table, blue, black, and ſome red: Ir 
Contervatory, Kitchen, or the ſis of a cold Nature, but fattens 
Preſs; yields very = Juice, Land exccedingly ; and being 


and is propagated in 


MAR 


in Cyder Plan- heavy, will go downwards, tho? 
rations, bearing to admiration 


not to much as Lime, Its good- 


every other Lear. There is an- [neſs or badrels is not knowl ſo 
other ſort, called Summer-Mari- much by the colour, as the pu- 


gold. 


ricy and uncompoundedneſs of it; 


| MARJORAM ; there are ſeve- tor it will break into. bits like 


ral ſorts; the Fine-{weer early |a Dye, or ſmooth like Lead-Oar, 


rais'd of Seed ſown in May; the 


ſ 
wichout any compoſition of Sand 


Vulgar-ſweet raiſed by Slips, and or Gravel. It it flakes like Slate - 
Pot-marjoram done the fame | ſtones, and that after a ſhower 
way, whoſe Uſes are commonly | of Rain, or being expoſed to the 
known. There is alſo the di- |Sun, and ſoon after, when it 15 


ſtinction of Winter- marjoram, 


throughly dry again, turns to duſt, 


which is beſt ; and Summer- and not to be congealed like un- 
marjorant, that laſts not beyond to tough Clay, it muſt needs be 


the Seaſon. It is propagated by 


fruitful; for as to its ſlipperineſi, 


Slips in April. In Food it cor- | viſcoficy, oylineſs, Ce. tor being 
roborates and ſtrengthens the {a ſign ot irs goodnets, that is not 


Stomach; but it is ro be uſed in always | 
ſmall quantity, and never in hot | that very good Marle lies in Mine 
Food, bur rather 1n ſuch as are 


always certain; for it is found 


pure dry and ſhort, but yet if it 


cold and windy, that begets | be watered, it will be found to 


groſs and ſlimy Humours. 


MARK OF GOODS ; a diſtin- | ſureſt way to try Marle, is to lay 
guiſning CharaReriſtick ; where- | a load or. two on the Lands in 


be ſlippery ; Tho? after all, the 


by every Merchant or Tiader |ſeveral places, and in different 

nows his own Goods, and the proportion. It is commonly laid 
Prices thereof; which is ſome- in {mall heaps,and diſperſed over 
times done by Letters of the Al- | the whole Field, as they do dung: 
phaber, by Numbers, by other | And this will keep the Sand in 
Characters; and particularly, rhe | heart 10 or 15, yea, and in ſome 
Mark upon the Bales, Cheſts, Bun- | places, 30 Years. It is not pro- 


ales, (5c. 


ficable in dry, light, and barren 


MARK THE SHEEP; this is] Land, ſuch .as is moſt kind and 


done with a Marking-Iron, cither 


natural for Rye; but its verrue is 


of the Letters of the Owner's | not exerted the firſt, as it is the 


Name, or of ſome other Device, | 
dipt in hor Pitch or Tap and Biel great Increaſe on high, 
heep, | 1a 


clapt on ſome place of the 


ſubſequent years. It doth alſo 


ndy, gravelly, or mixt Lands, 


which will abide there, to make tho never ſo batten; but ſtroag 


them be known: Some Mark 


Clay: ground is unſuitable to ic 3 


them with Raddle, and make Ear - ¶ tho if it can be laid dry, it may 


marks 


MARKS ; the footing and trea- | In marling of Lands it's nell 
ding of another, is call'd Marks. u ; 


be proſitable to that alſo. 


tal 
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ſul to know the true proportion; 
but to litele is better than too 
moch, it being caſier to add, 
than to take away; and the ſu. 
reſt way is to try ſome mall 


quantitics, at firſt, and chen to 


proceed as che Experiments do 
encourige you. And for hard 
and binding Grounds, the begin- 
nirs ef Winter is beſt to lay 
Mule en; but the Spring furs 
better wich lighr, iapdy, ary and 
eraveily L.nds, tho' it be good 
to try both. For want ot per- 
fe& and rich Mirle, ſome have 
ad ſed the uſe of Fullers-Ear th, 
which is cſtem'd very near as ad- 
vantageous as the other for the 
ſaid ute. | 
MARLED-GRO'IND; is a 
term us'd in Agriculture, and ſig- 
n:hcs that Ground which is laid 
over with a kind ct fat mellow 
(av, in order to the fructifying 
ie, Es | 
MARTAGON, or Mounftain- 


Lill, is of ſcvcral kinds: 1. The 


Ma agen Inperjal, that has a ſca- 


ty Rocr. of a pale yellow, grows 


a vard high, bcaring green baoad 
Leaves, and on the top of the 
fraſk a multitude of Flowers, 
hole Leaves arc thick and fleſhy, 
and ot a pale purple, with brown 
tpors on che intde, a ſtile in the 
middie, and im Chives tipt with 
Vernon Pendants. 2. The 


White Mtg, that has a gree- 
ner ſtalk. cer Flowers, and 


them white. 3. The white Mar- 
tigen tpotted, having a brown 
ſtalk, bluth coloured Flowers, 


with many red ſpots on the in- 


fide. 4. The ſpctted Marti ęon 


oft Canada, bearing four or five 


Flowers cn long Foct-ſtalks, like 


a red Lilly; the Head yellow, 


black ſported on the inſide, chi- 
ved ard pointilled like the reſt; 


MAR 


nople, that has a ſcaly yellowiſh 
Root, and brown Sralk, on the 
top whereot grow a few Flowers, 
Crange-colour'd, pointilled, and 
chieved. 6. The red ſpotted ar- 
tagon of Conſtantinople, with lar- 
ser Flowers, and deeper Oranged 
than the laſt, 7. The Martagon 
of Hun ay, whoſe Leaves are lar. 
ger than the laft, thinner ſet, but 
Mowers bigger, of a bright pale 
orange, being the beſt aud 1arcſ} 
Or all the Martagons. 8. And che 
Virginian Martagon, growing a 
yard high, with green whitiſh 
Leaves in Rundles, with large 
and gold-yellow coloured Flowers 
at top, and brown ſpots in the 
bottom of them; but the pomrs 
of the Leaves that turn up, of 4 
red colour, without ſpots : It's a 
tender Plant, and muſt be de- 
tended from Winter Froſts, 9. 
The Martagon of Pompon, grow- 
ing a yard high alſo, green Lea- 
ved, and Flower according to its 
Age; che ſame being of a yel- 
low orange, with 1mal} black 
ſpots on the iniide. There are 
alſo the yellow Martagon withoue 
ſpots, and the yellow ſpotted 
one, but of no great eſteem; 
and the choiceſt cf the whole 
number are thoſe of Canada and 
Virginia, which muſt be planted 
in the richeſt and hotteſt Earth 
that can be got, in Boxes or Pots, 
to be ſo Houſed, as to be kept 
from freezing in the Winter. As to 
the propagating ot them, ſce Lilly. 

MARTERN; is an Animal a- 
bout the bigneſs of a Cat, ha- 
ving a longer Body, but ſhorter 
Legs, with an Head and Tail like 
a Fox; its Skin is comme nly 
brown, white on the Throat, 
ind ſomewhat yellowiſh on the 
Back: Their Teeth are exceed- 


ing white, and uncqual, being 


Ut cle Root tmaller, and Stalk ſharp above meaſure. It's @ very 


lJowcr, 5. A tn of Conſtanti - 


no xious 


9 
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noxious Creature, and hunted in 
the ſame manner as the wild Cat, 
which ſee for that purpoſe, and 
with which {me take this Crea- 
ture to be the ſame. 

MARTIN DRY, in French, le 
Martin ſec; is a Pear that has an 
Ifabella red colour cn one tide, 
and high coloured red on the o- 
ther tide, whoſe Pulp cars ſhort 
and pretty fine, and Juice is ſu- 
gared and perfumed : It'sa great 
increaſer, keeps pretty long, a- 
grees well enough with any Soil, 
and ripens about the middle ot 
November. | 

MARVEL OF PERN ; hath a 
big Stalk bunched ar the Joynts, 


preading into many Branches, 
with green leaves ar the Joynts, 
betwixt which and the Stalk, 
come forth Flowers on ſhort 
Scalss, like thoſe of the leſſer 
blue Bindwood, narrow at the 
bottom, but wide and open at 
the brinis, whercof there are ſe- 
veral kinds, VYhitc, Red, or 
Yellow : They open in the 
Night, and at the appearance ol 
the Sun, . ſhriak inwards and 
wicher away, and therefore ſel. 
dom ſcen, but late iu the Even- 
incs, or Mornings; each of the 
Bl»y{coms are fucceeded by one 
feed, of the bigneſs and colour 
ot a black Peaſe; the Roots long 
like a Raddiſh, black on the out 
ide, commonly periſhing in 
VVinter. : 

They Flower from the begin- 
ning of Auzult till VVirter; are 
deſtroyed by Froſts ; The Seeds 
are fer the beginning of April, 
and from their hot Bed removed 
into rich Earth, where they may 
kave the benefit of the Sun: Up- 
ea their failure to flower the 
nrſt Lear; Horſe-Dung, or Lit- 
ter mult be laid on them before 


—_— 
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| VViater, and they will flower 


the ſooner the ſucceeding Year, 
and the Roots of the beſt k nds 
when done floweriig, taken up 
and dried, and theu wrapped up 
ſcverally in woollen Raggs, and 
ſo kept from moiſture all V Vin- 
ter, being ſer the beginning ot 
March, will proſper and bear 
Flowers in their due ſcaſon. 

MASH ; is a Drink given to 
Cattle; and made of halt a peck 
ot ground Malt, and put into a 
Pail ; to which as much hot {cald- 
ing Water is put as will wet it 
very well, then ſtir it about halt 
an hour, till caſting that Water, 
you find it as ſweet as Honey, 
when being lukewarm you give 
it tho Horie to drink; and this 
tame is only uſed atrer you have 
given him a Purge to make it 
work the better, or aitcr hard 
Labour, or inftead of Drink in 
the time of any great Sick- 
neſs. 

MASLIN FAR, a Food made 
of Wheat and Rye by putting 
ic to ſtcep in Water by little and 
little, beating it afterwards in a 
Mortar, drying it in the Sun, 
whereby ic thickly grinds; fo 
that four or five parts are made 
of one Grain, and being dry, may 
be kept a long tine. 

Being eaten with Meat, it nou- 
riſhes wonderfully, fattening 
choſe that are lean ; it is good 


| againſt Fluxes and Cararrhs, 
| as well as Rice: But if ic be 


not well boyled and prepared, 
it begets groſs and ſlimy 17 
mours, and is Windy, and it 
eaten by thoſe who have weak 
Stomachs, it hardly digeſts, be- 
ing therefore not good for old 
Men, and it uſed too often, very 
much opilates and obſtructs the 
Liver, and cauſes the Gravel in 


he Eroſts, and ſa covered all phe kidneys; bur tis corrected 
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ſul to know the true proportion; 
but 195 hole is better than too 
moch, it being caſier to add, 
than to take away z and the ſu. 
reſt way is to try ſome {mall 
quantitics ar firſt, and then to 
procced as the Experiments do 
enc-urige you. And for hard 
and binding Grounds, the begin- 
nirg ot Winter is he't to lay 
ee en; but the Spring furs 
better with light, japdy, ary and 
eravcily L.nds, tho' it be good 
to try both. For want ot per- 
fect and rich Mile, ſome have 
adv ſed the uſe of Fullers-Eunth, 
which is cſtenr'd very near as ad- 
vantazeous as the otter for the 
ſaid ute. | 

M A RLED-GRO!IND, is a 
term us'd in Agriculture, and ſig- 
nes that Gropnd wich is laid 
over with a kind ct fat mellow 
Clay, in order to the fructifying 
Ot it, | | 

MARTAGON, or Mountain- 
Lilly, is of ſeveral kinds: 1. The 


Ma agen unterjul, that has a ſea- 


% Rocr. of a pale yellow, grows 
a vard h1,h, bearing green bioad 
Leaves, and on the top of the 
frajk a multitude of Flowers, 
no Leaves arc thick and fleſhy, 
and oi a pale purple, with brown 


tpors on che int de, a ſtile in the 


miqdie, and im Chives tipt with 
Vernon Pendants. 2. The 
White Mut gon, that has a gree- 
n:r ſtk, tcaer Flowers, and 
them white. 3. The white Mar- 
tagen ipottc, having a brown 
ſtalk, bluth coloured Flowers, 


with manv red ſpots on the in- 


fide. 4. The ſpetted Mart. gon 
ot. Canada, bearing four or five 
Flowers cn lolig Foct-ſtalks, like 
a red Lilly; the Head yellow, 
black-fported on the inſide, chi- 
vel rd pointilled like the reſt; 


| 
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nople, that has a ſcaly yellowiſh 
Root, and brown Sralk, on the 
top whereoi grow a few Flowers, 
Crange-colour'd, pointilled, and 
chicved. 6. The red ſpotted Har- 
tagon ol Conſtantinople, with lar- 
cr Flowers, and deeper Oranged 
than the laſt. 7. The Aſartagon 
of Hun an, whoſe Leaves are lar. 
ger than the laft, thinner ſet, but 
Flowers bigger, of a bright pale 
orange, being te beſt aud 1arcſt 
Or all the Martagins. 8. And ike 
Virginian Martagon, growing a 
yard high, with green whitiſh 
Leaves in Rundles, with large 
and gold- yellow coloured Flowers 
at top, and brown ſpots in the 
bottom of them; but the points 
of the Leaves that turn up, of 4 
red colour, without ſpots: It's a 
tender Plant, and muſt be de- 
tended from Winter Froſts. 9. 
The Martagin of Pompony, grow- 
ing a yard high alſo, green Lea- 
ved, and Flower according to its 
Age; the ſame being of a yel- 
low orange, with ſmall} black 
tpors on the inſide. There are 
alſo the yellow Martagon without 
ſpors, and the ycllow ſported. 
one, but of no great eſteem ; 
and the choiceſt cf the whole 
number are theſe of Canada and 
Virginia, which muſt be plantcd 
in che richeſt and hotteſt Earth 
that can be got, in Boxes or Pots, 
to be ſo Houſed, as to be kept 
from freezing in the Winter. As to 
the propagating of them, ſce Lilly. 
MARTERN; is an Animal a- 
bout the bigneſs of a Cat, ha- 
ving a longer Bcdy, but ſhorter 
Legs, with an Kead and Tail like 
a Fox; its Skin is commonly 
brown, white on the Throat, 
ind femewhar yellowiſh on the 
Back: Their Feeth are exceed- 


ing white, and uncqual, being 


Lur che Root tmaller, and Stalk ſharp above meaſurc. It's à very 
lower. 5. Au tagon of Conſt anti- 


noxious 
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noxious Creature, and hunted in 
the ſame manner as the wild Car, 
which ſec for that purpoſe, and 
with which ſome take this Crea- 
ture to be the ſame. 
MARTIN DRY, in French, 14 
Martin ſec; 1s a Pcar thar has an 
Iſabella red colcur cn one fide, 


and high coloured red on the o- 


ther fide, whoſe Pulp cats ſhort 


and pretty fine, and Juice is ſu- 


gared and perfumed: It's a great 
increaſer, keeps. pretty long, 4. 
grees well enough with any Soil, 


aud ripens about the middle ot 


November. 

MARVEL Or PERN ; hath a 
big Stalk bunched ar the Joynts, 
,preading into many Branches, 
with green leaves ar. tne Joynts, 
betwixt which and the Stalk, 
come forth Flowers on ſhort 
Stalxs, like thoſe of the leffer 
blue Bindwood, narrow at the 
bottom, but wide and open at 
the brims, whereof. there are ſe- 
veral kinds, VVhite, 
TellowWw: They open in the 
Night, and at the appearance o- 
the Sun, ſheink inwards and 


wither away, and therefore ſcl- 


dom ſcen, but late iu the Even- 


ings, or Mornings; each of the 


-Bl»{oms are ſucceeded by one 
Seed, of the bigneſs and colour 
ct a black Peaſe ; the Roots long 
like a Raddiſh, black on the out 
tide, commonly periſhing in 
VVinter. | 


They Flo ver from the begin- 


ning of Augult till VVirter; are 


deſtroyed by Froſts: The Seeds 


are fee the beginning of April, 
aud from their hor Bed removed 
into rich Earth, where they may 
have the benefit of the Sun: Up- 
en their failure to flower the 
act Lear; Horſe Dung, or Lit- 
ter muſt be laid on them before 


che krolts, and ſo covered all 


Red, or 


ö 


- 
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| VViater, and they vil Mower 


the ſooner the ſucceeding Year, 
and the Roots of the beſt K nds 
when done floweriig, taken up 
and dried, and then wrapped up 
ſcverally in woollen Bags, and 
ſo kept from moiſture all VVin- 
ter, being ſer. the beginning 01 
Much, will proſper and beat 
Flowers in their duc ſcaſon. 

MASH ; is a Drink given to 
Catt;e; and made cf halt a peck 
ot ground Malt, and pur into a 
Pail; to which as much hot ſcald- 
ing Water is put as will wet ir 
very well, then ſtir it about halt 
an hour, till taſting that Water, 
you find it as ſweet as Honey, 
when being lukewarm you give 
it the Horie to drink; and this 
tame is only uſed atrer you have 
given him a Purge to make it 
work the better, or after hard 
Labour, or inſtead of Drink in 
the time of any great Sick- 
neſs. 

MASLIN FAR, a Food made 
of Wheat and Rye by putting 
ic to ſteep in Water by little and 
little, beating it afterwards in 2 
Mortar, drying it in the Sun, 
whereby ic thickly grinds; fo 
that four or five parts are made 
of cne Grain, and being dry, may 
be kept a long time. 

Being eaten with Meat, it nou- 
riſnes wondertully, fattening 
choſe that are lean ; it is good 
againſt Fluxes and Cararrhs, 
as well as Rice: But if it be 
noc well boyled and prepared, 
it begets groſs and ſlimy Hy- 
mours, and is Windy, and it 
eaten by thoſe who have weak 
Sromachs, ir hardly dlgeſts, be- 
ing therefore not good for old 


Men, and it uſed too often, very 


much opilates and obſtructs the 


Liver, and cauſes the Gravel in 
he kidneys; bur cis corrected 
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of Maſtick, 
any Cold, Grief in an Horſe, is 


MAT 


If well baked with Yinegar and 
Garlick, loſes its clammy Nature, 
aud is of eaſie digeſtion, when 
feaſoned with Honey or Sugar 

pood, in moderation, both for 
Sick and Hcalthy, it boyled in 


good broath; and the Cakes 


which ſome make thereof; are | 


both Pleaſant and very Nurri- 

tive, OED 

Mas; is the Fruit of wild 

Trecs, as of Oaks, Beech, Cc. 
MASTICK, AMarum; its an 

Herb, if the Summer be not 

backward, which Flowers in Au- 


guſt, riſes a Foct hiah with ſtiff 


branched Stalks, thin Leaved, 
with two ata Joint ; but white 
Flowers among, a Tuft of dow- 

y Threads àt the top of the 
Sralbs and Branches; the whole 


Plant is ſweet ſcented, and pro- 


Pag ted by ſetting ſhps i in April : 
An ther called, the An Me- 
flick, ish. t ſo tall, ſmaller leav- 
ed, wifite, and chicker ſer, with 
green Heads at the rops of rhe 
Stalks, and woody Root; the 
whole Plant delicate ſcented, 


tender, and impatient of Cold, 


and therefore muft be ſer in a 


Pot, and not Houſed, but order- 


40 as the Cardinall's Flowers, 
and unleſs defended by ſharp 
Thorns from Cats, it will be de- 
ſtroye d by them. — The Oy 
whi ich is good for 


made of two ounces of Maftich, | 
and two ounces of Olibanum, 


| boyled in a quart of Sallet- Ol 


to a third part , which being 
put into 4 Cnvaſs -bag , then 
por our what Oyl you can get, 
d letting it ſtand by you, about 


be ers or fourteen Days, & will 


rfect. 
MATCHIHG OF COCKS. ; 
Sockfighting, ſignifies to {ee bt 
of att equal beight, Eb, 


0 aud bigneſs 3 in Body.” 


. 
MANY 
; MAUDLIN, la Magdalene is 
a prerty urge, greeniſn, and 
ſomewhat render Pear, ſhaped 
almoſt like a Bergamor, to be ga- 
thered before tis yellow, elle it 
grows dou vghy it's ripe tlie be- 
| ginning of 75. 
MAY; the ruſtick work of 
this Month is to wean Lambs, 


| the Mik of whoſe Ewes you in- 


rend to have, and the Trees thar 
are intended, ſhall thrive till 
October, muſt not be cut or crop- 
ped, but be killed. If the Corn 
prove two rank, it may be now 
Mowed, or fed with Sheep, be- 
fore it 'be two forward : Corn 
muft alſo be Weeded ; and in 
fome places Barly may "be ſown 
in this Month; wherein alſo 
buck, or brank Whear, as well 
as latter Peaſe are to be ſown, 
and ſo may ſtill Hemp and Flax, 
Quickſets ſhould be now we d- 
ed; Fens and wet Grounds 


| drained ; your Land here Fal- 


lowed, Calves turned out to Grafs, 
your Paſtures not over charged; 

| leſt the Summer prove dry, Soil 
or Compoſt carried out, Fuel 


| got home, your Land burut, bea- 


ten, Goſs, Broom, Furrs, or 
Fearn rooted out, and ſuch Cop- 
pices, and other ſhrubby Woc dy 
places grubbed up, as you in: 


yi} rend hall grow'no more: Now 


is the time to ſell off your Win- 
ter- fed Cattle; towards the end 
of the Mcarh to move Clover- 
| orafs, St, Eine, &c. to leave oft 
| Watering Meadows, leaft the 
Graſs be Rotted, or Gravelled, 
and to look after the Sheep fy 
the Weather prove Rainy, leſt 
che Rot fur} rizethem.” | 

Mow is the time to bind Hops 
to their Poles, and make up the 
BAS. 1 * the Bain, to give 2 
| third Pruning to Peach-Trees, 
a away an Fer bo 
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MAY MAY 
unbloſſoming Branches, to break if they appear, and ſuch others, 
and pull off all crumbled dry | tho' good, for the avoidinz ot 
Leaves, and withered Branches Contufion, muſt Jikewife be ta- 
of Mural Trees, to cleanſe them | ken of, Endive fown may be 
from Snails; Caterpillars, Cc. to | had good art the end of 7, 
graft Fig-Trees, by inradching, | and take the advantage of tome 

ro ply the Laboratory, and to | rainy Weather to ſow in their 
Diſtil Plants for Waters, Spirits, places ſome annual Flowers, fome 
c. and forget not to ſer the | of them ſeldom failing ro come 
Bees at full liberty, and to look | good there; likewiſe take rhe 
cfren aut and expect ſwarms, and | advantage at the ſame time, to 
and *cis the Gardners buſineſs to | fill up with Basketted, or Cir- 
be extreamly watchful and dt- | cumpoſited Trees, in the places 
ligent to Weed, Manure, Cleanſe, of thoſe that are dead, or give 
take off all ſuperfluous Leaves | na very good hopes of their 
and Sprigs, and to nail up all] thriving, which are neceſſary to 
Wall-Trees : They begin to Seed | be watcred two or three timcs, 
at the coming in of this Month; during the reſt of the Summer: 
the Greens ſown in Banks or Bor- Continue to plant (till Beet-Cards, 
ders in October, begin to recom- | Nurfiig of Strawberry Plants 
pence their pains, and to bloſ- till the end of the Month, and 
ſom; about the ſeventh or] ſuch Lettices as do not Cabbage 
eighth Day Colliflowers ſhould be | as they ſhould : Replant Musk- 
planted, as alſo, Millan Cabbages, | melons and Cucumbers in the 
CapucinCapers,orNaſturcics,Beer, | naked Earth in little Holes or 
Chards, Cc. tor if it be done] Trenches filled with Mould, alſo 
ſooner they commonly run into | Pumkins and Citruls in the like 
Seed . Now an end is made of | Holes; three Fathoms diſtance, 
dil-eyeing Artichokes, and plant- | and let them be covered with 
ing new ones, and at the fame | fome what for four or five Days, 
time run Beet-Chards cne be- that they may take Root again 
tween two Artichokes: In like] the fooner, unleſs it Rain, the 
manner the Fig-Trecs are ranked great heat of the Sun otherwiſe 
in the Fig Plantation in their | being apt to make them wither, 
places allotted tor them; and to- | and ſometimes to kill them quite. 
wards the end ot the Month we | Continue to ſow a few Pcaſe : 
begin to nail up the new ſhoots | Bring out your Orange-Trees at 
ot Wall-Trees, if they be ſtrong | the firſt quarter of this months 
enough ro ſuffer the ſame, which | Moon, if the weather be good: 
is convenient to have finiſhed to-] Tin the Jeſamins when you 
wards the beginning of June, [bring them out; and at the end 
lecing at the end thereof the ſe- of the Month begin to clip, for 
cond Nailing of the firſt ſhoors | the firſt time the Palliſade, or 
muſt be begun; and the firſt of] Pole Hedges of Box, Filaras, yea, 
th.ſe that were never yet nailed. | and Eſpicia's, and above all, care 
A great deal of Genua Lettice is] muft be taken to water the Plants 
lowed, and ſome of them, and | largely; and new planted Trees,, 
the other are replanted : Pear- | for which make a hollow Circle 
Trees are alfa now trimmed ei- | of four or five Inches deep about 
they by taking off the falſe ſhoots ** Extremitics of the Root, äu- 
Wo 1 55 1 n 
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MAY 


to wh! ich pour Water, and ler it Apples, Ruſlctring, Gilliffower- 


ak in; when you throw the 
Earth back agrn, or ce ver it 
with dry Dung, er Litter, you 
may moreover begin to replant 


Purflain for ſ-cdin 1; cowards the ö bloſtom Pear, 22 The Y. 


outinue toy Cherry; and: out Of the Kitchen 


end of the Month, 
trim Melons, and to plant Cu- 
cumbers ſtiil; alſo Celery either 
in cold Beds, hollowed in the 


Ground as you do Aſparagus, in 


three ranks, and both them and 
celery at a Foot di ſta ice, or elſe 
replant them n plain Ground at 
the like diſtance : They begin to 
tie up the Vines to their props 
cowards the latter end, and to 
nail ſuch Stocks of them as are 
planted by Walls. Single Ane- 
monies are alſo planted; and to- 


wards the very begin- in Apit- 
cocks are picked oft aud thinnad, 


where there are too many of 
them. Ridiſnes, amongęſt other 
S-eds, are continued to be ſow- 
ed, and yellow, Stock Gilliflowers 
are laid, by planting Cuttiugs C1 
them whe 8 you have a 
wind, or by laying their Branches 
chat ſtill grow to their Plants ; 
and ſpecial care mutt be had tœ 
deſtroy BY thick white Worms, 

that ſp il the Sean berr.cs 
and e and take a- 


way the green Caterpillars winch 


quite eat up the leaves of che 
Curran and Goosberry— -buſhes 

and fo ſpoil their Fruit; rei! 
ther is it to be forgotten before 
the month ſpins out, to thin 
thoſe Roots that grow tco thick, 
and to replant thoſe you have 


plucked up in another Place, j' 


ſuch as Beet-rawves, or red Bee 
Roots, Par ſuips, &c. | 
As 'for the orie And Pr O- 
duRs of this Month, they come 
in now pretty Plentifall) the 
. prime, are Yeptns, Deux. 


„ or Jcha Apples Welle cry 


MAY 


Apples, Malagar, Cudhn, gc. 
Aud the Pears, the great Kair- 
ville, Winter Bn-Chrctlc black 
car of Worceſter, Surre in, double 


Garden, Raddiſhes, Alp. Lebus 

and Cucumbers b: come p! et ty 

Peaſe and Strawberrics Le; it 10 
come in, long Lettices or Altau- 
ges, and white Chic“ ns, aud a 
great many more that are paſſed 
over; and ſo we go to the Par- 
terre and Flower-Garden. And 
firſt tor the expoſing of Oran e. 
trees out ot the Conſervatory : Ilie 
propereſt and furcft ſcaſon is, 
when you ſee the Mulberr;- tree 
begin to put forth and open its 
Leaves: Tis the only feafon to 
tranſplant and remove them, in 
order whereunto, if the Free be 
too ponder us, let it be lifted up 


| perpe:.dicu arly by the Hand a- 


lone, by applying a Triangle aud 
a Pully chereuuro, and ſh with a 
| Rope and a broad Horſe-girthl at 
the end, lapped about rhe them 
2 prevent galling, pull out che 
Tee with. competent Mould ad- 
her n&*to it, having betore loot- 
ned it trom the tides of cre Cale, 
and fo with ezſe tianster into 
another; which Cafes mi ſt be 
ed w ich natural Earch, 11304 
I v. ar one part of teten Con- 
dung, tho' foire Pieter Horte- 
. or very mellow S i 5K; cc- 
ned and prepared fomc UNC he- 
fore; bur if this be too ib, 
let a little Lime be dilecectiy 
ſitred th erewith, ar rather Sca- 
coal Aſhes, or the rotten ſucks 
and ſtuffs found in hollow Wik 
lows , and if che lame vant bin- 


«ic 


| ding, a little loamy Earth: Then 


led 5 too thick and chtTAwagant 
Roots be cut 4 lie, cſpecily 
at the: bottom; aud ler your 

Pan 


MAY - MAY 

Plant, but not too deep. | If you inch or two deep muſt be taken 

ein ſee cauſe to form the Heads | off, and Cowdung of the laſt 

of your Trees, by cutting oft any year's propagation put in the 
Onliderable Branch, cover the room ot it, covering it over with 
Wound or Amputation with a | the fame Mould. The curious 
mixture of Bees wax, Turpen- | upon this occaſion, ſhould be al- 
tine, and Roſin; of therwo firſt | ways provieed with a plentiful 
each an ounce, and of the other, ſtock ot old Nearfdung, well air'd 

ro; to which a little Tallow | and ſtirred for two years; with 
my be added, and fertle the | three parts whereof, and one of 

wack with a temperately en- | the bottom of the Tanners Pit, 

rich'd Water, (impregnated with | with ſome addition of a light 

Near and Sheepſdunz efp.cially, | under-turf Mould, they will be 

{er and ſtirred in the Sun a few | provided with an incomparable 

days betore) aud that gradually, compoſition, not only for their 

having before put ſome Kubblik | Orange-trecs, but for all other 

of Limc-ſtones, Pebbles, Shells, | ſorts of Verdure; but where a 

Fa:zor-ſpray, or the like, at the | Natural Earth is to be found with 
bottom ot the Cates, to make the j an Eye of Loom in it, mixing of 

maiſture paſſage, and keæch che | it wich a well conſumed Horſe- 

Fart Jose, tor fcar of rotting | dung, and ſomething of a drying 

the Fibres: This being done, Nature, ſuch as the Aſhes of Sca- 

jr them in the ſhade ror a Fort- Coal in a due proportion, to keep 

nighe, and afterwards expoſe it looſe and from cloying, you 

them to the Sun, but yer {helrer'd | need feek for nothing more: 

wth the gent'e ſhade of ſome | Neither is much required to trim 

Trees, or a Pallifade thin Hedge, the Roots, unleſs they be found 

and Curtain drawn before them, | exceedingly marred and ſtrag- 

wiich may now and then be | ling, or put ſo much looſe trath 

1 rinkl-d with Water, as Seamen | at the bottom of their Caſes; but 

do their Sails. t were good to change them once 
As fer ſuch Houſed Hlants as | w three or faur Years into lar- 

you do nat think requiſite to rake | ger ones if they proſper : The 

out, give them now and then al- beſt fize of Caſes ought to be 

ſo treſh Earth on the Surface, | of ſixteen Inches, the middle 

ſuſtead ot ſome ot the old, about forr of two Foot, and the lar- 

an hands depth, or the nike, and geſt near a Yard Diameter, jup- 
l9oſcn the reſt with a Fork, | ported from the Ground with 
without wound ing the Roots. It's | Knobs or Feet forr Inches: 
neceſſary this Earth ſheuld be of | Carrations and Gilliowers are 
an excellent rich Soil, ſuch as 1s | ſhaded after mid-day about this 
F fbrovebly conſumed, aud will | ſeaſon : *Cloye-Giiliflowers may 
J fit, chat ic may wath in the ver- be likewiſe ſowed at full Moon, 
re and comfort the Pl int; they | and Stock Gilliflowers well plan- 
muſt be likewiſe bruſhed and } ted in Beds at Full Moon. Cr ws 
cieared from che Duſt c H racted | icer you muſt continua to water; 
during their incloſure: It they | Amaranrhus's are to be tranſ- 
be not traniplarged or rem-ved | planted forth, where you 
about the middle of the Month, | would have them ſtand; and 
the lurtace of the Earth about an a Arc; rinum, it may be fown 
| or 
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or ſer. What Animony Seed is 
ripe ſnould be gathered, if good, 
and preſerved dry; ſingle ones 
may be planted : ſaſemine prun- 
ed cloſe within an half Inch, 
and the Stalks of ſuch bur dried 
in the Sralk, are to be taken up, 
covering what 1s found to lie 
bare from the Sun and Showers ; 
and if any be found to be can- 
kered, they muſt be immediately 
buried in the Earth again before 
they be dry, tis the beſt cure. 
This month preſents us with 
an infinity of all forts of flowers, 
ſuch as Tulips, Stock-gilliffowers 
of all colours, Prim roſes both 
deep blue and pale blue, Muſu- 
res, Daiſes, Flames, ſpring-Hone 
ſuckles, Roſes of Geldabond, ſin- 
gle Anemonies, ſingle and double 
Narciſſus's, Peonies, both of the 
Fleſh, or Carnation, and of the 


very red colour you may have 


like the Perſian Lilly, Bee-flowers, 
Star wer, Fulians, yellow-Tre- 
foil growing on a ſhrub, Mary- 
golds, Sedums, Musket, white- 
Stock-Gilliflhwers, Columbines , 
Plumbed or Penached Facyinths, 
yellyw- Martagons, and a multi- 
rude more. 
 MAY-BUTTER; during this 
month, before Butter is ſettled, a 
lump thereof may be ſaved and 
put into a Veſſel, and fo fer in 
the Sun for the ſpace of that 
month, which will make it ex- 
ceeding ſoveraign and. Medicinal 
for Wounds, Strains, Aches, and 
the like Grievances. 5 
MEAD, See Metheglin. 
MEADOW-SAFFRON, French 
Colchicum ; of which there are ſe- 
veral forts worth collecting, x. 


The party coloured Meadow-Saf-" 


fron, like rhe Crocns's, conſiſt- 
ing of fix Leaves, ſome whereot 
are white, others of a pale pur- 
ple, ſome half white and half 


MEA 

| purple, with ſome Chieves in the 
middle; at Spring the Leaves 
are Jarge, long and green, from 
the middle whereof appear the 
Seed-Veſlels, containing brown 
Seeds ; the Root like Tulips, but 
larger, having a long Eminence 
at the bottom, whence its Fibre; 
ſnoot into the Ground. 2. The 
| variegated Meadow-Saff/on, pale 
| bluſh, and deep purpled Leaved j 
another of a ſadder purple. z. 
The variegated Meadw-Saffon, 
called Agripina. is of a latter Djt- 
covery, white and red ſtriped 
like a Tulip. 4. Chequered 
Meadow-Saffron of Naples , has 


deep purpliſh red Flowers, 


y | chequered like a Frittillary. 5. 


— 


| The chequered Meadow-Saffron 
of Chio, of a pale purple colour, 
thick ſpotted and chequered with 
blewiſn purple, ſmall, but beauri- 
ful Flowers; the Root ſmall and 
tender. 6. The double Meadow- 
Saffron, in colour like the com- 
mon one, but very double, and 
of a pale purple, as there is an- 
other double one of a deeper 
purple. 7. The double variega- 
red Meadow-Saffron, ſome of 
whofe Teaves are ſtriped, and 
garded wich white upon the 
pale bluſh. 8. The greate!} 
double Afeadom-Saff on, of a pale 
purpliſh bluſh colour, ſpreading 
open and tranſcending any ot 
the double Kinds. | 
Their Roots being ſet about 
| the end of Auguſt, or beginning 
of September, will ſuddenly put 


forth Fibres/, and ſoon alter 


Flowers, being the firſt blown 
from the time of the ſetting of 
the dry Roots of all others, but 
the firſt part coloured, and that 
of Chio flowering laſt: They are 
eaſily planted, the Roots loſing 
their Fibres, which may be ta 
— up as [oon as the green 


Leaves 


* 
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Leaves are dried down, and 
kept out of the Ground till the 
time of planting; they will thrive 
umoſt in any Soil, tho' they at- 
fe moiſt beſt; only that of 
Chi» muſt be planted in a very 
warm place where it may have 


ſhelrered from Froſts, wet and 
cold in Winter, whereof it is 
now very impatient. 
MME AR; is an Inſtrument 
where with they mow, or haske 
Peaſe, Brake, e. as 
TS MEASLES, is Diſtemper in 
Swine, to cure which, take a 
| quart of the oldeſt Wine thar can 
be got, mix it with red Oaker, 
till it be thick, with a Gallon 
of Warm and ſweet Whey, and 
after he has been faſting a Day 
and a Night, give it him to drink. 
MEDLAR-TREE; it's raiſed 
by graftiug on a Pear- tree, Crab- 
tree, White-thorn, or Service- 
tree; where the laſt is the beſt, 
and the White-thorn by much 
the worſt, the Fruit of it is of 
very little uſe, tho? pleaſing to the 
Pallate z yet the Tree may ſerve 
to fill up a ſpare corner in an 
Orchard. The common Engliſh- 
Medlar is but ſmall, but the great 
Dich one is the beſt, and a good 
Bearer, It that menrioned by 
Mr. Ray to be without Stones 
could be got, 1t would bea great 
piece of Curiofity, and worth 
panting. e 
Its Fruit is pleafant to the laſt, 
and the Stone thereof beaten into 
Powder, and drank in White 
wine, is reputed good for the 
Gravel : Bur being flow of dige- 
itioy, the beſt way is to eat them 
after pectoral things. = 
MELLET; is a dry Scad that 


Sg; the Heel of a Horſe's 
be- eet, and is cured in this 


Tanner : Take of ordinary Ho- 


MEL 
ney half a pint, Black-ſeap a 
quarter of a pound, mix them 
well together, then put thereto 
four or five ſpoonfuls of Vine- 
gar, and as much Allum finely 
beaten and imbrewed as a Hens 


poonful, mix them very well 
together; and having clipped a- 
way the Hair, apply it thereto 
plaiſterwiſe, ſo far as the Sor- 
rance goes; let it ſo remain for 
five days then rake it away, and 


rance, with powdred Beef-broth, 
and after rope up his Legs with 
Thumb-bands of ſoft Hay, wer 


be ſound. Still remember when- 
ever the Sorrance is Drefled, to 
rake off the Scab, or whatever 
cruſty thing ſhall be upon the 
place, and to waſh it very clean. 
 MELONS, or Muskmelons, 
they are uſually call'd, from their 
pleaſant ſcent; are a Fruit raiſed 


and diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral 
names; but thoſe moſt uſually 
known, are the Large-ribbed 
Melon, and the ſmall round Me- 
lon. The Seeds being firſt ſtec- 
ped in Milk tor 24 hours, they 
are ſown in February at the Full 


pared in this manner; a warm 
place muſt be provided 'defen- 


| ded from all winds, by being en- 


| cloſed by a Pale or Hedge made 
of Recd or Straw, abour fix or 


ſeven foot high, of ſuch diſtance 


and capacity as your occaſions do 
require; within which, a Bed 
| of about two or three foot high, 

and three foot over, may be rai- 
ſed of new Horfedunf of about 
fix, eig t, Or ten days old, trea- 
ding it hard doun on the top, 
being made level, and edged 


1 


. 


round with Boards ; then lay of 


þ 4 fine 


Egg, and of fine Flower two 
the benefit of the Sun, and be] 1} 


waſh all the Leg, Foot and Sor 


in the ſame Liquor, and he will 


tor pleaſure in the Summer time, 


of the Moon in an Hot-bed pre- 
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fine Mould about three or four 
inches thick; and when the ex- 
tream heat ot the Bed is over, 
which may be known by thruſt: 
mg in ones Finger, then plant 
the Secds az you think fit, and 
erc& ſome Forks four or tive in- 
ches above the Red, to ſupport 
a Frame mide of Sticks, and co- 
vered with Scraw, to defend the 
Seed and Plants from cold and 
wet; only ma warm day, the 
Covering may be opened tor an 
hour betore Noon, and an hour 
after; and when they are come 
up, they muſt be covered with 
D:inking-glatles, havin, room tor 
a little Air near the Ground. 
Towards the end of April, 
when the Men Plants are remo- 
ved out of the Hot- bed into the 
Beds where they are to grow all 
Summer; which Bed, or at leaſt 
fome larze holes in it, is to be of 
very rich light Mould ; the beſt 
time tor it is in an Evening at- 
ter a fair Day, when they muſt 
be watered and defended from 
Sun and Cold for three or tour 
days together; they miy be co- 
vered when grown large with 
Glaſs-bells, or ſquare Cates of 
Glaſs made on purpoſe, which 
muſt he kept cloſe at night, with 
me admiſſioa of Air under the 
laſs, or at the top in the day 
time; The Leaves muſt not 'be 
wet in watering; and a Tile may 
be placed under each /:{5n, that 
it may lie the warmer upon it; 
and the ſmall ſhoots that do ex- 
Hauſt the Sap of the moſt lead- 


ing Branches, muſt he nipt off; 


and when your Fruit is grown as 
big as a Tennis-Ba!l, nipt off the 
ſhoot ar ſome diſtance beyond 
them, and they will grow large, 
They are knowa to be ripe, when 


che ſtalk ſecms as if it would part 


from che Fruit, when they begin 
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to gild and grow yellow under- 
neath, and by the fragrant odour 
they yield, which encreaſes more 


be carried far, it's neceſſary they 
be gathered when they begin to 
ripen, Before they be eaten, 
they muſt be put into a Bucket ot 
cold Water, which will make em 
eat cool and pleaſant, as it ui! 
mend a Bottle of Wine to be Pur 
into hot Water. The Secds of 
the moſt early ripe, oughr to he 
pecterved; and thofe Seeds that 
iodged are on the Sunny fide ot 
the Melon, are to be preſerved be- 
fore the reſt. | 
Moln; 
cleanſe the Bouy, Piovon. | 


* I /» 
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Appetite; bur being Windy, they 
cauſe the Belly-ach ; and by ren. 
ſon of their cold nature, are 
hardly digeſted : They are noc 


Ge. 
bounded Northward by Carr: 


by Cardiganſhires, on the Eaſt by 


by the Iriſb Sex. 


but Cattle. 


has lels than two: 


Ch 


| 


as they ripen : But it they be to 


are very retrcſhi's, | 


take away Thirſt, and excite tic 


thereiore to be eaten with an 
empty Stomach; and the proper 
time to uſe them, is atter die 
eating of old Cheete, ſalted Meats, 


MERIONETHSHIRE, is a nu. 
ritime County in Avrth-Wales 4 þ 


van and Denb'zhfhires, Sourhward Þ 


Mongomeryſhire, aud on the Weit 8 
It contains 
$00000 Acres of Ground, and 
about 2590 Houſes. The Air maß 
be whollome, bur tis a moun- 
tainous, barren, and unpicalant 2 
County, haviag nothing of Vale, 3 
There are in it hoe 
Market Town, bar all very in- 
conſiderable; theretore the Cu 
ry ſends only one Member to 
Parliament, who is the Knichr 
of the Shire, whereas there 4s 
no other County in the kingdom 


MERLIN;} 


MER 

MERLIN ; this is a Bird much 
ke che Haggard faulcon in plume, 
as alſo in the ſear of the Foot, 
peak, and Talons, and much like 
in Conditions. It ſhe be well 
mann'd, lur'd, and looked carc- 
lully after, ſhe ill prove an ex- 
cellent Hawk, their flight being 
ſwitter, and they naturally fly at 
partridge, Thruſh, and Lark; 
but ſhe is a very buſie and unruly 
Bird, and theretore ſpecial carc 
muſt be had of her, leſt ſhe un- 
naturally eat off her own beer and 
Talons, as they have often been 
found to do; for which cauſe, 
they ought nor to be mewed, or 
entermewed; becauſe in the 
mewing they often ſpoil them— 
ſelves. She 1s wonderoutly venrer- 
ſome ; for ſhe will fly ar Birds as 
big and bigger than herſelf, 
with ſuch eagerneſs, as to purſue 
them even to a Town or Village; 
but if you would fly her ar a Par- 
ridge, chuſe the Frmale, which 
is the Female, for the Jack 1: nor 
worth the training. 

But tho' ſhe be accounted an 
Hawk of the bift, yer ſhe may be 
brought to love the Lure very 
well; and when you have made 
her come to the Lure, ſo as ſhe 
will naturally endure the Hood, 
then make her a train with a Par- 
ridge ; it ſhe foot and kill it, 
reward her well: Then fly her 
at the wild Partridge; and if 
ſh? rake or make it at firſt or 
ſecond flight, being retrieved by 


the Spaniels, feed her upon it. 


with a reaſonable gorge; chear- 
ing her in ſuch a manner with 
de Voice, that ſhe may Know it 
another time: Bur if the prove 
ror hardy at ſecond or third 
Train, the will prove nothing 
W „„ 

When your Merlin 's through- 
i; V mann'd and made gentle; ! 


| 
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fay, when ſhe 1s reclaim'd, you 


may then carry her into the 


Fields; where, having found 
a Lark or U innet, get as near 
as may he into the wind to 
the Bird; and as ſoon as the 
Bird riſes from the Ground, un- 
hood your Caſt of Merlins, and 
caſt chem off; for you muſt 
know they love to fly in compa- 
ny; beſides, tis à greater delight 
to the Spectators, to fee them 
fly together; where they ſhall 
obſerve the one climb to the 
mountee above the Lark, and 
and the other to lie low for her 


beſt advantage; and when they 


have beaten down the Lark, let 
them feed a little thereon. Bur 
there is a fort of Lark, called 
"ut-L.arks, which 'tis nor adviſe- 
able tor the Falconer to let them 
fly at; for tho they do not mcunt 


as the long ſpur d Lark does, yer 


their flying ſtrait forwards en- 

dangers the loſs of the Hawk, 

without Paſtime or Pleaſure. 
MET, is the ſame as a Strike 


or Buſhel. 


METHESLIN, Aſead, or Vi- 
dromel, 1s a curious Liquor pre- 
pared out of Honey, being one 
of the moſt pleaſant and univer- 
ſal Drinks the Northern part of 
Europe affords, and was in ufe a- 
mong the Ancient Inhabitants 


chat dwelt in theſe cold Climes. 


There are divers ways of making 


it, and ſeveral green Ve-ctabics 
are preſcrib'd to be uſed; ſuch 
as Sweet-brier Leaves, Thyme, 
Roſemary, Cc. which yet are 
not to be uled green by them 
that intend to make a lively quick 
and brisk Liquor; green and 


crude Herbs dulling and flattinz 


the Spirits of the Liquor to which 


they are added; neither will an 
green Herb yield its vertue to 


and 


eaſily, as when dry: Eur Spices 


MET 


and aromatick Herbs are very ne- 


ceſſary to add a flavour to the 
Metheglin, and abate its too Jul- 
cious taſte, Take theretore Live 
Honey which naturally runs from 
the Combs, (and that from 
Swarms of the fame year 15 the 


beſt) and add ſo much thereof 


to clear Spring- water, that when 
the Honey is diſſolved through- 
ly, an Egg will not ſink to the 
bottom, but eaſily ſwim up and 
down in it; then let the Liquor 
be boiled in a Braſs or rather 
Copper veſſel, for about an hours 
time or more, and by chat time 
the Egg will ſwim above the Li- 


quor about the breadch of 4 


Groat, let it cool; next morn- 
ing it may be barrel'd up; and 
to the proportion of 15 Gallons, 
add an ounce of Ginger, half an 
an ounce of Cinnamon, Cloves 
and Mace of each an ounce, all 
grolly beaten; for it beaten fine, it 
will always float in the Metheglin, 


and make it foul; and if they be 
put in while it is hot, the Spices | 


will loſe their Spirits: A little 
poonful of Yeaſt may alſo be 
added at the Bung-hole, to in- 
creaſe its fermentation; but it 
muſt not be left to ſtand too cold 
at the firſt, that being a princi- 
pal impediment to its fermenta- 
tion. As ſoon as it hath done 
working, ſtop it up cloſe, and 
let it ſtand tor a month, then 
draw it into Bottles, which if fer 
in a Refrigeratory, will become a 
moſt pleaſant vinous Liquor, and 
he longer it's kept, the better it 
will be. By the floating of the 
E586, its ſtrength may be judged; 
and it may be made more or leſs 
ſtrong, by che addition of more 
Honey or more Water. It's to 
be obſerved, that when the Me- 
theglin is boiling, it's not neceſ- 
lary to ſcum it, for the ſeum be- 


| and makes 
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ing leit behind, will be of uf 
and an =y to its termencation, 
e Liquor afterwards 
to become more limpid, and 
doth unite again, as is vulgarly 
believed. 

MET H FE GLIN-WHTTE; to 
make this ſort of Liquor, Take 
Sweer-marjoram,Sweetbrier-buds 
Violers,and Strawberry-leaves, of 
each an handful, an handful of 
double Violer-flowers, if they can 
be got, broad Thyme, Borage 
and Agrimony, of each an hand- 
ful, three or four tops of R-(e- | 
mary, the Seeds of Carraway, } 
Coriander, and Fennel, of each 
two ſpoonfuls, and three or tout * 
blades of large Mace; all which ? 
boil in eight gallons of Running- ? 
water, three quarters of aii hour; 
ſcum it, and ſtrain it; and be- 


| ing lukewarm, put as much of 
the beſt Honey to it as will make 

| it bear an Egg the breadth of a © 
Sixpence above the Water; then 
boil ic again as long as any ſcum 
will 1iſe; ſo let ic cool; and 
when almoſt cold, put in halt 2 
pint of new Ale-yeaſt ; and when # 
it has wrought till you perceive Þ 
the Yeaſt to fall, then pur it up, 
and ſuffer ir ro work in the Cask, 
till the Yeaſt has done riſing, 
filling it up every day with ſome 
| of the ſame Liquor, and ſtopping * 
ir up, put a bag in with a ſhiced * 
; Nutmeg in it, a few Cloves, Mace, 
and Cinnamon. all unbruiſed, ana 
a grain of Musk. The bet time 
to make it, is a little before M- 
chaelmas, and it will be excellent 
to drink towards the beginning ot 
the Spritig: 25 
, MEW this is the place where 
you ſer yotit Hawk during the 
time ſhe raiſeth her Fearhers : * 
And of theſe Mewings there are 
two ſorts; the one at large, and 
the other at ſtock and ſtone; os f 
— 3 
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frſt is thus: If your Room be | ged herſelf, then remove rhe 
large, by direction you may Mew Stick from the Hawk on which 
{our Eaulcons at once, each Par- | the meat was faſtned, to keep 
ition conſiſting of about twelve | her from dragging it into the 
toot ſquare, and as much in Mew. a 
height, with two Windows two | But on the other hand, tis 
toot broad, the one opening to] the opinion of moſt, that 'tis 
the North for the benefit ot the better mewing at the ſtock or 
cold Air, and the other to the | ſtone, which 1s performed in the 
Eaſt tor the kindly warmth of following manner: Make choice 
the Sun; but at the Eaſt-window | of a Ground- room remote trom 
ler there be a Board two foot | noife or concourſe of People; 
broad, even with the bottom of| and therein fer a Table of what 
the Window, with a Lath or | length you will, and judge moſt 
Ledge round; in the middle | convenient for the number of 
whereot, ſer a green Turf, with | your Faulcons, and about fix foot 
good ſtore of Gravel and Stones | in breadth, with thin Boards a- 
upon it, that your Hawk may [long the ſides and ends, about 
take them ar her pleaſure. Now, four fingers high from the ſu- 
it your Faulcon be a great Bater, !perficies of the Table, which 
let your Chamber be cn the | muſt ſtand upon Veſſels about 
Ground, which muſt be cover'd | three foot hight from the Ground; 
four Fingers thick wich Graſs, and let the ſaid Table be cover'd 
Sand ; and thereon ſet a Stone | indifferently thick with great 
ſome what taper, of about a Cu- Sand mixt with fmall Pebbles; 
it in height, whereon they love | in the midſt whereof, place a 
do fit becauſe of its coldneſs : | Piramidical Free-ſtone about a 
JF bake her alſo two Perches, at] yard in height; unto which tie 
aach Window one, to recreate | your Faulcon, Gertaulcon, Mer- 
berſelf as ſhe pleaſes, either with | lin, or Mylion}; then take a ſmall 
Hear or Cold. | Cord of the bigneſs of a Bow- 
Now for the time of Mewing, | ſtring, and put it through a Ring 
it ſhould be about the latter end | or Swivel, and bind it about the 
ot April; when you are to ſet ſtone in ſuch a manner that the \ 
down your Hawks, diligently ob- |Swivil may go round the ſtone 
lerving whether they be Lowſie | without let or hindrance, and 
or not; for which Pepper them, | hereunto tie the Leaſe of your 
Ind Scour them before you caſt | Hawk. Re 
chan into the Mew. Every | And here tis to be farther ob- 
weck or fortnight ſer her a Ba- ſerved,thatit you me more War 
In of Water to bathe in; and | one Hawk in one Room, you 
hen ſhe has bathed therein, | muſt fer your ſt-ne at a diſtance, 
ale it away the night following. that when they bate they my 
as for your Mew, it muſt have a not crab one another. Now the 
e Fortal ro convey in the Hawk; teaſon of placing this ſtone is, 
e thing whereon your Meat 1s becauſe the Faulcon delights to 
„ berved, and you ought to keep f ſit thereon for coolneſs- ſake, and 
e dee fer hour in Feeding, for ſo the little gravelly Stones tas 
4 te will Mew fooner and better; Hawk frequently ſwallous to co0! 
e ad when ſhe hach fed and gor- [her wichin; the Sand 1s t 
f 8 — In 
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ſory to preſerve their Feathers 
when they bare, and their Mew- 
ets are more cafily cleanſed , the 
little Cord with the Swivil tied 
abour the Stone, is to keep the 
Hawk from rangling when ſhe 
bateth, becaufe the Ring will 
ſtill follow her. Laſtly, Ii, 
convenient to keep your Hawk 
hooded all the Day, but own 
when you take her on your F! 
to feed; but unhood her at night; 
and leſt any accident ſhould 
happen therein, prqudicial to 
the Hawk, the Faulconer ou;ht to 
Lic in the Mew. 

Put as to the Mewing of the 
Gothawk in a more particular 
manner; when you have thown 
her, the Tiercel, Soar, or Haz- 
gard til! March, give her ſome 
Quarry in her food; and having 
lcen her clean from Lice, cur off 


M1IC 


or caſt his Horns; ſo alſo, if he 
be Gelded when he has a Velvet 
Head, it will ever be ſo, withcu 
trayiag or burnithing, | 
Theſe Aniinals have no ſooner 
caſt their Heads, bur they imme: 
diately withdraw into Thicke:, 
to hide themſelves in ſuch come 
nient places where they may have 
good Water and ſtrong Fecdina; 
but young Harts never berake 
themſelves to Thickets till they 
have born their third Head, 
which is in the fourth year. At: 
ter Mewing, they will begin to 
button in A or Ari; and 4; 
the Sun grows ſtrong, aud the 
ſeaſon of the Year puts turiward 
the Crop of the Earth; to will 
their Reads grow, fo as to be 
ranks full in the midſt of 1 
une. | 


| MEZERTON,orDwa;f- Eq; riſes ; 


the Buttons of her Jeſſes and according to its Age from one to 
throw her into the Mew, whoſe two, three, or our foot hivh, in 
Perches ſhould be lined with a Buth full of branches, with wii 
Cinvas or Cotton, and there feed  tith round-pointed Leaves, thut 
her with Pigeons, or elſe with appear not till the Flowers are 
the hot Fleſh of Weather Mutten; paſt, which are ſmall, four leav'd 1 
and tr about the beginning of and chiſter'd, of a pale Peach- 
October you find her fair Mewed colour ſome, others near red, 
and hard Penned, give her Chic- and a third milk white, ſweet- 
kens, Lamb, or Calves Hearts, ſcented : They are ſucceeded by 
tor about twenty days together, fmall Berries when ripe, ct a de- 

to ſcour her, and make her ſliſe licate red. The Berries and Seeds 
out the ſlimy ſubſtance and git are to be ſown in good light 


* 
* 


of her Pannel, and enſeam her; 
then furniſſi her with Jeſſes, ec. 
a ain, and ſee} her tor two or 
three days, till ſh2 endure the 
Ho patiently, no 
MEW ING, is when Deer caſt 
their Horns. Now the old Hart 
_ caſts his Horns ſooner than the 
y 213, and the time is about the 
_ months of February and March; 
bur here obſerve, if you Geld a 
Hart before he has a Head, he 
will never bear any; but it it be 


| 


Earth in Boxes as foon as they | 
are ripe, or elſe ſuch Eirth laid | 
under theſe fine Shrubs tor the 
Sceds as they ripen to fall into, 
and atterwards covered with the 
ſame mould not too thick. | 
MICE, or Rats; they are ver) 
excecdins injurious to Fields 
where Nurſeries of Trees are 
raiſed; and to Gardens, where | 
Beans, Peaſe, c. are ſowed 
And the readieſt way to deſtroy 
them in theſe and the like places, 


done after, he will never mew 


is to place an carthen Pot in the 
| | Grounds, 


to prevent 


NI 


Ground, and to cover it wich 


1 Bard that has an hole in the 


middle thereot; over which, 
Hawm or ſuch-like Rubbiſh 1s to 
Mid, under which the Mice 

-ok for ſhelter, and 1:01 find 
their Trap to receive them; and 
their annoying of 
Houſes, Barns and Corn-Reeks ; 
_ uſual way of building 


ceks of Corn, has been on Sta- | 


os fer on Stones, which has 
proved ſo ſucceſsful in ſome 
places, that lar ge Edifies are built 
on Stones, that ſupply the de- 
jets of Barn, being covered 
like them; Granatics may be 
built in the ſame manner: Binns 
ot Harches for Cora may be 

laced on Pins, like the other, 
404 prove ſecure for Corn againſt 
theſe pernicious Vermine ; but 
Caution muſt be uſed, char no 
Stick, Ladder, or other thing 
bear agatnft theſe places, leſt the 
Mice ſhould come where you 
would not have them. For your 
owcr-Gardens, Aviary, and 
the ſeveral Rooms of an Houle 
infected wich them, Traps may 


be placed to deſtroy them, Arſen-\ 


ic, jr the Root of white Hellebire 
being given with Sugar, or ſuch 
ke Compoſition, will do their 
Work, but the laſt is the beſt, 
becauſe ir deſtroys only Rats and 
Pico 

MIDDLESEX ; this is a final! 
inland County, having H:irtfrd- 
hire on the North, S on che 
South, Eſſex on the Eaſt, and 
B. cling ghamſhire on the J eſt; 
its ſeparated from Strry by the 


nes, from Efſex by the Lea, 


and from B:chinghamfhive by che 
Coen: It's called Middleſex from 
its Situation, between the Faſt- 


Angles and the Weſt- Saxons ; 


being in length from Eaſt to 
W eſt, ab ut thirty nine mile, 


al 
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and ſixteen in breadth from 
North to South, in which com- 
pals of Ground it contains 
247000 Acres; and about 110000 
Houſes ; the Whole being divid- 
ed into ſeven Hundreds, where- 
in are above two hundred Pa— 
riſhes, and ſeven Market-Towus, 
two whereot, wiz. London and 
Weſtminſter, are priviledged to 
ſend Members to barliament. — 
This is indeed one of the leaſt 
Counties in Erg/and; but for 
ſweetnels o Arr, and Fruitſul- 
neſs of Soil, none perhaps goes 
beyond it: This is the County 
wherein ſtand the moſt fam: us 
Emporium ©t the World, and 
the glory of England, London the 
Metrepolis, that requires à Vo- 
lume to deſcribe it. 

MILE, is the diſtance, or 
length of ene thouſand Paces, 
otherwiſe defcrihed to contain 
eight Furlongs, and every Fvr- 
long to contain torcy Lugs, Poles, 
and every Pole ſixtcen Foot and 
an halt. 9 55 

MILK; the production of it is 
ſo well known, ir would be fu- 
perfluous th ſay any thing of it; 
but for the well ordering here: 
of, after it is ceme home to 
the Dliry; the main point that 
belongs chereunto 1s, the Houfe- 
wife's cleanlin. {5 in the ſweet 
and neit keeping of the Dairy- 
touſe, where nor theleaſt more 
of auy filth may by any means 
appear ; bur all chings, cicher to 
the Ye. or Noſe, void of fowre- 
nets, flurtiſtbneſs, that 4 
Prince' " Chanibex muſt not ex- 

eed it; to which muſt be ad- 


ded the ſweet and delicate keep- 


ing ofthe Heſſels, whether 
| they be of Wood, Earth, or 
lead, rhe beſt is yer diſputable, 
only tis generally received, th 
the W ooden, which is round and 


Ii fallow? 
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1 ſhallow, is the beſt in cold 
| vaults, not only for the yielding ot 


much Cream, but keeping, and 
tlie Leaden Veſſel for yielding of 
much Cream; hewever they mult 
all- of chem be carctully Sca!d- 
ed once a Day, and ſet in the 
open Air ro ſweeten, left ger- 
ting any taint of ſowerneſs in 
them, they corrupt the {hk that 
is put into them. 
But to cave the Veſſels, when 
your Ai is come home, you 
ſhall, as it were, ſtrain it from 
all unclean things, through a 
neat and ſweet kept Stue-diſn, 
the form whereot 1s very well 
known; and the bottom ot this 
Stile, through which this Milk 
muſt pats, muſt be covered with 
a very clean wathed fine Linnen 
Cloth, ſuch as will nat ſuffer the 
leaſt more, or hair to go through 
it: Tau thall, in every Veſſel, 
put a pretty quantity of Milk, 
according to the proportion of 
the Veſſel]; the broader and 
ſhallower it is, the better, yields 
ever the moſt Cream, and keeps 
the ul longeſt from ſowring. 
Of Milk, beſides the uſe of it 
ſimply, are made ſeveral things, 
as Butter, Cheefe, &c. of which 
in their proper places. 
MILKING ; the beſt and moſt 
commended hours for Milking 
are, indced, but two in the day; 
that in che Spring and Summer, 
which is the beſt ſeaſon for the 
Dairy, is betwiat five and fix in 
tie Morning, aud ſ and ſeven 
in the Evening; and tho' nice 
aud curious Acuſe-wifes have a 
third hour between them, as be- 
tween twelve and one in theAfter- 
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Woman muſt fit on the near fide 
of the Cow, gently at firſt han- 
dle and ſtretch her Dugs, and 
moiſten them with milk, that 
they may yield out the milk the 
better, and with leſs pains; nei- 
ther muſt ſhe ſettle her felt to 


milk, nor fix her Pail firm to the 
Ground, till ſhe ſee the Cow 
ſtand firm and fure; but be 
ready, upon any motion of the 
Cow, to fave her Pail from over- 
turning: But when ſhe ſees all 
things anſwerable to her deſires, 
ſhe ſhill then milk the Cow 
boldly; and deſiſt not to ſtretch 
and ſtrain her Tears, till not a 
drop more of milk will come 
from her, it being the wort 
point of Houſewitry imaginable 
to leave a Cow half milked , 
tor beſides the loſs of the milk, 
tis the only way to make a Cow 
dry, and utterly unprofitable tor 
the Dairy: Neither ſhould the 
Milk-maid, while at her Work, 
do my ching raſhly, or ſudderly 
to affright the Cow, or maze 
her; but as ſhe comes gently, ſo 
with all gentleneſs to depart, 
MILT-PAIN ; is a Diſeaſe in 
Hogs, proceeding from greedi- 
neſs of cating Maſt, and is knovn 
by their reeling and going to 
one fide; to Cure which, give 
him the Juice of Wormwood in 
4 little honied Water. 
| MILTING; is an Evil in 
Beaſts, ariſing from a blow with 
4 good Cudgel, or ruſh about 
{ome piece of Timber; the ſigns 
| whereof are, that they will lay 
themſelves down, rife again 
preſently, and cannot reſt, bur 


nocnz yet the better Experienced 


two good meals of Mi/ 


tir in pain: The Cure is, to take 
Srone Pitch, pound it ſmall, and 


allow not thereof, ſaying, that blend the fame with Ale, Sat- 
0 are ever fron, Pepper, and give it him, 

better than three bad ones: In | and walk him a little atter it. 
pc: turming the work it felf, the 


MINT: 


\ 
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MINT; is multiplied by Run- 
ners that are ſo many Arms that 
ſpriag out of its Tuft, and take 
Root? There are divers ſorts, 
whereof the Garden Mint is the 
beſt, whoſe young red buds in 
ne Spring, with a due propor- 
tion of Vinegar and Sugar, re- 
freſh mightily the Spirits, and 
excite the Appetite, being one 
of the beſt Sallads the Garden 
affords. It muſt be removed e- 
very three Years, and placed 
always in good Earth, and plan- 
ted at a Foots diſtance: Some 
thick Tufts of it are likewiſe 
planred in hot Beds in Winter, 
by taking care to cover them 
with Bells, they ſpringing very 
well for fifreen Days, but then 
periſh : It's of a warm and dry 
Nature, very {fragrant, and be- 
ing a little preſſed; is friendly to 
a weak Stomach, and powerful 
againſt all nervous Crudities, nay, 
the gentler tops of the Orange 
Mint, enters well into ous com- 
poſition of Sallets, or are grate- 
ful alone, as are alſo the other 
forts, with the Juice of Orange 
ant a little Suga f 
MISLEN, or Maſlin; is Corn 
mixed together, as Wheat with 
Rye, Wc. | 


MIX 

ther ſucceeds ; bur if they mount 
aloft, or take to the Hills, it's a 
demonſtration ct the watery in- 
Clination of the Air, and there- 
fore Rain is to be expected. 

MIXING OF COLOURS, 
when Wool is Died into the ſe- 
yeral Colours deſigned, and alſo 


| 


and toaſed over again; for the 
firſt toaſing was to make it re- 
ceive the Colour, or Die; but the 
ſecond is to receive tlie byl; and 
make it fit for Spinaing, which 
as ſoon as done, you are to mix 
the Colours together, wherein 
the beſt medely is that which is 
compoutided of two Colours on- 
ly, as a Light and a Dark; where 
tore to proportion the mixture, 
you ſhall ever take two parts of 
the darker Colour, and but a 
third of the light; tor example, 
your Web contains twelve pound, 
and the Colours are Red and 
Green; then you ſhall take eight 
pounds of the green Wool, and 
about four of the Red; and fo 
of any other where there is a 


if ſo be you will nerds have your 
Cloth of three Colours, as of 
two dark and one light, or the 


5 | contrary; ſuppoſing Crimſon yel- 
. MISTS, or Fogs ; they are of! 
divers Natures ; ſome being the | 


ow, or Pake, you ſhall take two 
pounds of each of the two firſt, 


effects of ſnooting Starrs, and | and eight of rhe 1.ſt; but in 


other Meteors, and theſe are 
more general: They are ſome- 
times vety groſs and ſtinking 
when they are to be avoided, 
is much as may be, and their 
ſignification as to the change of 
Air are various; for it they va- 
niſn or fall without a Wind, fair 
Weather uſually ſucceeds: When 
white Miſts, which comme ny 
aſcend, in a morning from che 
low Grounds vanith, or ſettle a- 
gain in the Vallies, fair Wea- 


caſe you take Puke Green, and 
range Tawncy, which is two 


take four pounds altke quan. ity 
of each ol the three, and when 
you hre equal divided the 
portions, ſpread a ſheet upon the 
Ground, and upon che fame, firſt 
lay a thin Layer, or Bed of rhe 


chickneſs, and upon it lay ana» 
ther much thinner, of che bright- 
er QUanicty, being 1. near as you 


Dried well; it muſt be taken out 


difference in bri_hrneſs, — Bur 


dark and one light, then you ſhall. 


darker Colour, all of one even 


112 Cit 
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there are ſeyeral ways of deſtroh- 


> 
MOL 

can gueſe, hardly halt as much 
as the darker, which cover over 
wich another Layer ot the lame 
Colour, or Colours agann , and 
upon that may rd ot che bright 
all „ and vg 25 upon Layer, 
till all your Wool be ſpread; 
then beginning it at one end to 
row] up round and hird together 
the whole Bed of Wool, and 
cauſing one to kucel hard upon 
the Row), that it may not ſtir 
nor open, with your Hands toute 

and pull dut all the Wool in 
linall pieces; and then taking a 
pair ot Stock Cards th! rp and 
large, and bound faſt to a Form, 


or the like, on the ſame Comb 


and Card the Wool all cover, till 
wu fee it perlectly and undi- 
it navwiihing Iv mixed toce:her,and 
thi: t indced 1 it is beer, me one er- 
tire Colour of divers, without 
Sp*ts, or undivided Locks, or 
Enots, in deing whereof you 
fhall be ve ry careful and heedful 


wich yeur Eye; and it any hard 


Kn. ot. Or ther feiter be found in 
the Wocl, which will not open 


tl. o it be never 15 ſwall, yer 


You mall jt k it Our and open 
it, or ciſe . being; any other fault, 
C.tt it away, it being a great 
Art in Henſe-witery to mis thoſe 
Wool arizhr, and to make Cloth 
wit out Blenith. Sec Mig and 


O ing. | 
MOISTURE: is awatriſh cold 


Fumour, procceding frem abun— 
dance of licuid Alatter, arifing 


out. of 4 Confunstien of Air and 


ꝗWatér. 


MOLES:; are a pern'cious E- | 


n my to titzzandry, by loofaing 
the Kurth, aid deftroving the 
Noots, of © ro, Plants, Gras, 
ficros, Flowers, c. as alto Ly 
throwing up E ills; © the great 
Hr. drance or Corn, | paſtures. c 


MOI. 
ing them, as by a Trap that fal's 
on them and ſtrikes the ſnarp 
Tines through themziby aSpaddle, 
and others by a pot trap, vv hien 
is a deep Earthen Velicl tet in 
the Ground, to the brim, in a 
Bunk, or Hedge-Row, which be— 
ins wiſcly ſct and planted at all 
times, but eſpecially in the Na- 
tural ſeaſon of Banking-time, 4- 
bout Much, will de ſtroy chem 
inſenſibly : Bur the compleateſt 
Inſtrument tor this purpoſe, t; 


eos 


made thus, take a 1tmail board, 


about chive Inches and an halt 


broad, and five long, on one 
ide whereot, raiſe two tmall 


round Hoops or Arches, at each 


end one, like unto the two end 
Hoops or Bails of a Carriers 
Waggon, or a Tilt-boat, large c- 
nou. n that a Ahle may caſil 
paſs through them: Make a hole 
11 the middle ot the ſaid board, 
lo big that a Goote- quill m. y 


\ 


A 


go rhrou.h; then have a ſhort 
Srick out ewo Inches and an 
half long, in readinels, fo big, 
chat the end chereot may (i 
enter into the hole in the ma- 

e of the bad; a Hazle at, 
or the like Stick, muſt be cut oft 
a Yard and half long, and 19 
ſtick into the Ground, that it 


| may ring up like, unto the 


SPr 1s they Liualiy let i Fou; 
make very ſtreng like ct 
Horje-hair, that will caſily lip, 
and faſten it to the end C1 tlie 
Stick that ſprinęs; four fmall 
hooked Sticks muſt he alſo had 
ready, and then go to the ſurrow 
or paſſage of the Male, and when 
you have opened it. ft in the 
ticcle Board, wich the benued 
Hoops, downwaids , that the 
ahhle, when the paties that way, 

mä directly go through the wo 
ſemicircular Hoops; but before 


50 fin the board down, pit the 
i= Hair 
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Hair ſprinz through the hole in 


the middle ot the board, and 
place it round, chat it may anſ- 
wer to the 775 eng Hoops, and 
with the ſmall Stick, gently put 
11:to che hoic, to [top, che knot 
of the Hair-pring; p. ace it in 
the Earth in the pail e, and 
by thruſting in the tour "hooked 
Sticks, taſten It, and cover it 
with Earth, and tien when the 
Mole patcht! at way, either the 
one way or the other, by dil- 
placing or renwving the fmall 
Suck, chat hangs perpendicul arly 
dow awards rhe Knot paſlerh 
through che hole, and the ſpring 
takes the Mele about the Neck : 
This will do very well; bur 
you are not willing to dig, 
much break the Ground, as in 
Gardens and Meadows, fume the 
Aſole s-holgs with By. tone, G Car- 
lick, and Scher unſ woury chi ings, 
and this will ditze che Ales u- 
way +: as alſo the putting a dead 
Mole into their common haunt, 
weill make them abſolutely forſake 
them. 


MOL TON GREASE. Sec 
Crea f, e Ml on. 
MOLY, Wilt Garlick; are of 


Various kinds, 


1. The gr car A 
Has Her, 


with two or three 


| 
great, thick, long, hollow Leaves. | t 


of whit in Green like a TD 
with ſome bulbs ſometime: 

their ends; but commonly wo 
 rwixt them, and on the Stalks 
near the Ground, which are a 
Yard high, naked, round and 
ſmooth, bearing a great Umbel- 
la of ſmall Star like purple Flow- 
ers, that continue long before 
they decay, 2. The Ir :diau- Mo- 
ly in Leaves like the former, the 
Stalks not ſo high as the Leaves, 
without other Flowers, then a 
cluſter of reddiſh ſcaly Bulbs, as 
big as an Acorn : 


The Rost is 


| 
| 
| 
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great and white, 3. The 
ot Hurg.ry of ewo arts, 1 
firſt hach three or tour broad, 
lonz, and green Lc ayes, and Sta! k 
4. Foot nich, al with fad rede!! 
Bulbs at top, and pale 5 
coloured lovers; the ſecond is 
like unto it, on'y the Lex/es are 
Imaller, and the Stalk bears a 
3 of dark Green Bulbs. 

Serpents Ably, more beauritul 
thin the laſt, the Bulbs redder, 
Stalk J. waer, and the mallgreen 
Leaves twine and crawl: The 
Flowers very beautiful, the Scent 
not o ſtronz, and che Root 
{mall and round. 5 The Yel- 
low y hath two broad Leaves 
when it will lower, otherwiſe 
but one, between which comes 
up a tender Stalk, with a Tult 
ot yellow Star- like Flowers at 
top, greetnſh on the back, aud 
Witt v Threads in the mid- 
dle „it Imells ſtrong of G a licks 
8. 9 purple 5005 in leaves 
like the laſt; its Stalk two Foct 
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Eizh, with many Star-like lo 
ers at e py purpled, and Threads 
of the tame colour tipt with 


yYenows it yields Eulbs near the 
Ground, and {mclls of no Gar- 
lick. 7. The Sp.miſh Silver cap- 
ped Ah has Ruſh-lice Leaves, 
that paſs away when the Stalk 
is riſen to its heiahr, that bears 
a great Head of Srlowers ot a 
Si'ver colour, with Buds on both 
ſides the Leaves, that are ſmall 
and hollow like a Cup: The 
Root is white, and apt to in- 


crcaſe, and no ill cent in any 


part. 8. Dioſcyides's Moly, hath 
a tranſparent Root, and graitly 
Leaves, with 1 Sralk at top bear- 
ing a Tuft of milk white Flow- 
ers, little or no ſcent of Garlich; 
there is allo a leſſer fort. 9. 
The ſweet mly of Abntpelicr, 


has four or five ſmalt Leaves, 


SES and 
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and 4 Stalk bearing Star- like | privileg'd to ſend a Member to 


white Flowers, which in the 
end of Summer, if hot and dry, 
{ſmell like Musk: The Root is 
tender, and muſt be carefully de- 
fended from Froſts. | 
As for the time of their flow- 
ring, the Moly of Homer flowers 
in May, and continues till 7uly : 
the Indian bears the heads ot 
Bulbs in une and July, and all 
the reſt flower about the ſame 
time, except the laſt, which is 
late in Septe nber. They are ſuch 
Plants as loſe their Fibres, and 
may be taken up when the ſtalks 


are dry, and the biggeſt Roots 


preſerved to ſet again, caſting a- 


way the ſmall Off- ſet, wherewith ] 


many of chem are very apt to be 
peſter'd, eſpecially it they ſtand 


long without renioving. They 


all hardy, and will thrive in 


soil, excepr the above-cx- 
ed ones: The Flowers of 


moſt of them being neither fair 
nor ſweet, and their beſt uſe be- 
ing to adorn Flower- pots, where 
they will continue, it the Water 
be renewed, a long time, and to 
ſet off other Flowers of the ſame 
leaſon, being placed amongſt 
ne 

MON MOUTHSA#IRE, former- 


1; a Welch County, but now rec- 


kon'd an og thoſe of England, has 
on the Eiſt Glocefterfhire, cn the 


Weſt two Welch Counties, Breck- 


nock and Gl-7mrganfhires, North- 
ward Arcfoi dſhire, and South- 
ward the Severn, It's about 25 
miles 1n length from North to 
South, and 20 in breadth from 


Eaſt to Weſt; in which compaſs 


it contains 34000Acres of Ground, 
and about 6490 Houſes ; the 


whole being divided into ſix 
Hundreds, wherein are 127 Pa- 


r ſhes, and ven Market Yowns, 


Parliament. It's a County that's 
Hilly and Woody, but very Fruit- 
ful, the Hills being Grazed upon 
by great and ſmall Cattle, and 
the Valleys yielding plenty both 
ot Corn and Graſs; the Air is 
good here, but the ways bad, and 
chrough it glide the Usk and the 
' Wye, the Rumney and the Mon- 
nom, all which fall into the 8. 
vern, whereof the firſt two ate 
full of Salmon and Trouts. 

MONOPELALA, are Flowers 
conſiſting of one entire Leaf. 

MONOPOLVY; is the buying 
of any Commodity up, ſo that 
none can ſell or gain. . 

MONTGOMESHIRE, is an In- 
land County in North. Male, houn- 
ded with Denbighſkice on thc 
North, on the South with Rad- 
norſhire, Eaſt ward with Shropſhire, 
and Weſtward with Merionet!- 
ſhire, It contains $5coco Acres, 
and about 5650 Houſes, is a 
pretty mountainous Country, and 
yer very Fruitful, being well wa- 
tered. It ſends only one Knight 
of the Shire, and but one Fur- 
geſs for Afontgorrery, the County 
Town, to Parliament. 

MOON. this Planet is eſteem'd 
by the Country-man to be tit 
principal ſignificator of the va- 
riety of Weathers, not only from 
its Configurations and Aſpecis; 
as that the Change, Full, gc. bc- 
ing in ſuch and ſuch Signs, ſuch 
Weather ſhall follow; which it 
true the Weather would be every 
Year alike ; but from its preg- 
 noſticks of the ſeveral changes ot 
Weather, from its colour and 
appearance to our Eycs, which 
are mote certain and ufeful to 
follow; and the lame Rules con- 
cerning the different appearances 
of the Sun (which may, be fect. 


— — 


whereof che Saire-Town oz Js Fugger that Head) may Ao ſerve 
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for the Moon, being all from the 
ſame Cauſe. If one Circle 'ap- 
pear ab-ur the Moon, it ſignifies 
Rain; but if more, Winds and 
Tempeſt ro follow; or it its 
Horns appear blunt or ſhort, a 
moiſt Air and inclinable to Rain 
is preſaged; bur the vulgar er- 
ror of hanging or tending oft the 
Horns this or that way to pre- 
ſage any alteration of Weather, 
is talſe, they tending every Year 
the ſame way, at the fame time 


of the Lear; and alſo that Er- 


ror of judging the Weather for 
that Moon by what it is two or 
three days after the Change, 
which only ſnews the natural in- 
clination of the Air at that time: 
The ſame Rule may be obſcrved 
at any other time of the Moon, 
Sometimes it fo happens that 
tWo or three Moons appear at 4 
time, which is v ſually two or threc 
days before or after the Full, 
and they are preſiges of great 
Rains, Winds, and unſeaſonable 
for a long time time to follow: 
And the appearance of Parciii 
er Mock-iuns have the like ef- 
fects, tho they do nut uſually 
follow, and forcrunners ct grea- 
ter Calamities. | 
MOON-EYES ; a Diſeaſe in 
Horſes bearing that name, be- 
cauſe at certain times of the 
Non, they will ſeem very well, 
bur at other times cover d dver 
with a white Phlegm, which is 
the worſt ſort of Blindneſs that 
js, and very difficult to be Cu- 
red; for the more you tamper 
with it, the worſe it is. It comes 
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beyong his Strength. To Cure 
them, Take Lis Cal. mitaris 
halt an ounce, hear it red hat, 
and quench ir in a quarter of a 
pint of Plantain-water, or White- 
wine, repearing it eight or nine 
times; then beat it to powder, 
and put it to the Water; add 
half a dram of Aloes to it, and 


a ſpoonfuſ of Camphire in pow- 


der, and letting them diffolye, 
drop it into the Eye. 


MOSS, is an annoiance to the 
Fruit-trees; and the chief cauſe 
thereot, is the nature of rhe Soil, 
and therefore withour - altering 
the one, the other can ſcarcely 
be prevented: However, it may 
be ſcraped or rubbed off with 
an Hair-Cloth after Rain; and 
ſome with a Bottle of Straw, turn 
it under the Tree, 


5 MOHULDSH; there ard, many 


and diſtinct forts of Moulas gu- 
thered from the Earth; which 
are ſcrviceable for many purpo- 
les, as being of various Condi- 
tions; all which being laid in 
the Sun, become hard; and put 
into the Water, become Clay, 
Dirt, and Mire: It burnt in the 
Fire, the ould both loſes its 
Nature aud Colour, and becomes 
either Stone cr Glaſs. Now the 
ſeveral forts ot Earth are, 1. The 
Black Earth, which is the gene- 
ral Soil of the Land, Slime, Mould 
tor Gardens. 2. White Earth, 
which is of two ſorts, one more 
clammy, as Clay uſed by Potters, 


rhe other more brittle, as Chalk, 


ſrveral ways; ſometimes from 


' Argi}, Plaiſter of Paris, Fullers- 
the Sire or Dam, ſometimes 


Earth, Rorten-ſtone, and the like. 


trom cvil Humours reſiding in 
the Head, which deſcend down 
to the Eyes; they come alſo 
from hard Riding or Labouring, 
uhich the poor Beaſt was put t 


». Red Earth, as Marle, Clay, 
Ocker, Spanith Red, Terra Ru- 
brum, Kaddle, Bole, Brick. 4. 
Tellam Earth, as Durry, Yeliow- 


Oker, Sand. 5. Brown Earth, as 
| 114 Umbec 
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Umber, Culling Earth, Oker-de- 
lis. 6. And Green Earth, as Ter- 
ra Vert, 5 

MOUSEL-SCAB ; is a Diſtem- 
per that ſometimes attends Sheep 
and young Teggs ; and that 
comes (as Shepherds ſay) whete 
there is great plenty of Furrs and 
Goſs, that by cating of the tops 
and flowers thercof, they prick 
their Lips and Mcuſel, whereby 

theſe ſorts of Scabs are produced; 
which are kealed, by anointing 
them wich Freſh-butter ; but 
ſome take the Juice ot Plantain 
and freſh Greale boiled together, 
wherewith they anoint them. 

MUD, in many Rivers there 
is a very rich Mud of great frult- 
fulneſs and unexpected advantage, 
that coſts nothing but the labour 
in getting, and hath in it great 
verdure, being the Soil of ite 
Paſtures and ties, Commars, 
Roads, Ways, Streets, and Back- 
ſides, all waſhed down by the 
Flood, aid ſetling in ſuch places 
where it meets with reſt : The 
reſidence of all Channels, Pools 
P nds, Lakes, and Ditches; are 
like terre, where any ſtore of 
Witer do repils theniſclves. 

- MULBERRY ; che Timber of 
tli's Tree is uieiul ro the Toyner 
and Carpenter, and ſerves: for 
Hoops, bows, Wheels, and Ribs 
for ſmall Veilele, inſtead of Oak; 
tho! the Lruir 
have not the due value with us, 
which they d ediy ej y in 
ther places. Thoſe that bear 
black Fruit, are wortli Propaga- 
tion; bur che White Mulberry, 
whote Sreds may be procure 
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from Pans, are the, beſt, and 
inould be treated thus. ; 


Vhere they are cuit'vared for 
the S: [k- Form. they fin the Per- 
fey rip: Berries of 


bi 
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and the Leaves 
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thered; they ſhake them down 
on an old Shcet ſpread under 
the Tree, to protect them trum 
Gravel, Ce. It they be not ripe, 
they lay em upon Shelves to fi 
pen, and turn em daily to pre— 
vent their corrupting; then pur 
'em in a fine Steve, and plungm- 
it in Water, bruiſe them with 
your Hand: Do this in ſever] 
Waters; then change them into 
other clear Water, and the Sed 
will ſick to the bottom, whi!ſt 
the Pulp ſwims, and muſt be ta- 
ken off. Lay the Secds to dry in the 
Sun upon a Linnen-cleth for an 
hour, then fifr it from the Huck, 
and reſerve it till the ſeaſcn. 
This is the method curious Per. 
ſons take; bur the ſowing ot 
ripe Mulberries themſelves is al. 
together as good, tor they rf: 
from the very Excrcmcnts ot 
Hogs and Dogs, that freavent!: 
eat them. When you foir the 
Berry, ſquaſh and bruiſe them 
wich fine ſifted mould, aud 
be rich and of che old Bed, to 
much the betrer. They ought to 
be interr'd, well moiſtned, and 
cover'd with Straw, and but tcl- 
dom warter'd til! they peep... Or 
you may ſqueeze the ripe Ter- 
rics in Ropes of Bair ; or bitte 
ind bury them as is preſctih d 
for Hips and Haws. The Et 
where they arc fow'd, cughi to 
be as rich as for Melons, ra d 
a little higher than te ALE, 
like Beds tor ordinary Pocherbs, 
to keep them looſe and warn; 
ſow then as you, do Purflain, 
mingled with ſome nne Larth. 
and thicly cover'd; then lor a 
lortnight ſtrew em ger, west 
Straw, to protect em hom luc! 
den Heat, and from Birds. Ih. 
\ ſcaſon is April or A, (Ove 
me torbear till 7% or Alt,; 
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Moon, the Weather calm and ſe- 
rene. At firſt keep em mode- 
rately freſh, ngt too wet, and 
clean weeded, ſecur'd from the 
rigour of rhe Froſt. The fe- 
cond Year, about the beginning 
of Ockober, or early in the Spring, 
draw them gently out, prune the 
Roots, dip them a little in Pond- 
water, and tranſplant them in a 
warm place or Nurſery. Tis 
beſt ranging them in Drills two 
foot large and one deep, each 
Drill three foot diſtance, and 
Plant two; and it the new Earth 
be ſeomewhar lower than the 
ſurface of the reſt, it will the 
better receive Rain. Being plan- 
zcd, cut em within three inches 
of che Ground: Water 'em not 
in Winter, but in extream ne— 
ceſſiiy, and when the weather 
is warm, and then do it in the 
morning. In the cold ſeaſon, 


Over the Ground with Leaves] Water them diligently, and the 3 
„ Trees, Straw, cr ſhort Letrice, | tecond Year they will be rooted. 14 
to keep them warm. Give them] They take alſo by paſſing any * 
!hree Dretlings or half Diggings | Branch or Arm-ſlit, and kept 4 14 
very Year, viz. in April, Tune, | little open with a Wedge or 7 
and Avril; this fer the firſt | Stone through a Basket of Earth, 4 
Year, ſti'l alter Kain. The fe-| which is a ſure way. The very 4 
cond Year after tranſplanting, | Cuttings will ſtrike in Spring. 4 
pare them of all ſuperfluous | but let them be from Shoors of 1 


Shots aud Scions, reſerving the 
m ſt towardly for the future 
Stem. Do this every ycar while 
they continue in the Nurſery, It 
the froſt mortiſie any part of the 
principal Stem, cut ic cif, Con- 
tive this government till they 
arc near 1% foot high; alter 
winch, fuffer thera to ſpread into 
. Beads, by pruning aud tafhion- 
ing them diſcreetly; Bur it you 
plant where Cattle come, the 
Item ſhould be taller, for they 
love the Leaves, When about 
five years old, tranſplant em 
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care) only trimming the Head a 


little. The ſeaſon is from Sep- 
tember to November in the New 
Moon. Dig the holes or pits 
you ſet them in ſome months be- 
fore. Some caſt Horns, Bones, 
Shels, Cc. into them to looſen 
the Earth, which ſhould be rich 
and well refreſhed all the Sum- 
mer. 
well expoſed to the Sun n Air, 
is beſt, They hate try low 
Grounds, and thrive beſt where 


Vines do, whoſe ſociety they 


love; or to be arong Corn, 
which they no-way hurt: The 
diſtance of the Standards ſhould 
be 20 or 24 foot; but if on banks 
of Rivers, or by the Highways, 


12 or 14 may ſuffice. 


They may be encreaſed by 
Layers from the Suckers - Do 
this in the Spring, leaving not a» 
bove two Buds out of the Earth. 


two years growth, with ſome of 


the old Wocd, tho of ſeven cr 
eight years. Theſe fer in Rills, 


like Vines, having two er three 
buds at the top, will root infalli- 
bly, eſpecially it the old Wood 
be a lictle twiſted or hackt; tho 
ſome flit the foot, inferring a 
Stone, or Grain ot an Oat to 
ſuckle and entertain the Plant 
with moiſture. The. 
alto grafted on the Black Mul- 
berry in Spring, or inoculated in 
July, taking the Cyons from ſome 


old Tree, which has broad, e- 


A light and dry Mould, 


They may be 
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der Leaves, of great profit to the | 
Silk-maſter. 

Prune them yearly of their ſu- 
perfluous and dry Branches, and 
Ban their Heads round and na- 
tural. The firſt year of their 
removal, cut off all the Shoots 
but ſive or ſix of the moſt pro- 
miſing; next year leave but three, 
diſpoſing them in à triangle as 
near as may be; then trouble 
them no more, unleſs to purge 
them of dead Wood and extra- 
vagant Parts; and if afterward 
any prun'd Branch ſhoot above 
three or four Cyons, reduce them 
to that number. The beſt way 
of pruning, is that uſed in Sicily 
and Provence, making the Head 
hollow like a Bell, by cleanſing 
them of their inmoſt Branches. 
Do this either before they bud in 
the New Moon of March, or 
when full of Leaves in June aud 


July, if the Seaſon be freſh, The | 


Chineſe and the Inhabitants of 
Pirginia, have a way to raiſe 
theſe Plants of the Seeds which 
they mow like a Crop of Grafs, 
and they ſprout and bear Leaves 
again in a few months. In Vir- 
einia, they plant them in Hedges 
25 near as we do Gooſeberries 
and Currans, for their more con- 
venient clipping. The Mulberry 
35 much improv'd by ſtirring the 
Mould at the root and leta- 
tion. „ 1 
The Fruit of the White Mul- 
berry, is leſſer, more luſcious, 
and paler than the Black; the 
Rind is whiter, the Leaves of a 
mealy clear green Colour, ten- 
derer, and ſooner produc'd by a 
_ fortnight, which is a great ad- 
vantage to the newly diſcloſed | 
Silkworm: They arrive likewiſe 
ſooner to their maturity, and the 
Fond produces a finer Web. This 
Tree is alſo as beautiful and pro- 


| 
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per for Avenues and Walks, as 
the faireſt Elm. The Timber 
will laſt in the Water, as well as 
the moſt ſolid Oak. The Bark 
makes good Baſt-Ropes. It ſut- 
fers no kind of Yermine to breed 
on it ſtanding or felled, nor 
dares any Catterpillar attack it, 
but the Silkworm, The Lop- 
pings are excellent Fuel. But 
the Tree is in greaeſt eſteem tor 
its Leaves; which, beſides the 
Silkworm, nouriſhes Cows,Sheep, 
and other Cattle, eſpecially young 
Pokers, being boil'd with a little 
Bran; and the Fruit is excellent 
to feed Poultry. They are ſc- 
veraign for relaxing the Belly, | 
being eaten in the morning, and 
for curing Inflammations and 
Ulcers in the Mouth and Throar, 
mixed with Mel Roſarum; in 
which Receipt they do beſt, it 
taken before too ripe. 

The benefit of the Leaf is ſo 
great, that they are often farm d 
for vaſt ſums, ſo as one Tree has 
yielded 20 8. per Annum for the 
Leaves only, and 6 or 7 pounds 
of Silk, worth as many pounds 
Sterlin, in 5 or 6 weeks, to thoſe 
who keep the Worms. This 


Tree was not receiv'd in France, 


till after Italy had made Silk 
1000 Tears; and tis ſcarce Ice 
ſince they betook themſelves to 


this Manufacture in Provence, 


Languedoc, Dauphine, Lionnois, &cc. 
and not in Touramn and Orleans 
till Henry IV. 's time; but it is in- 
credible what a Profit accrucs ta 
that Kingdom by them. King 
Fames I. did, with extraord!- 


bare, recommend them to this 


Kingdom, by a Bock of Dirc- ? 
ions, Acts of Council, c. bur 
without effect: Nor did Hen. IVs 
Propoſal of filling all the Avenues 
of Paris with theſe Trees take, 
tho' he begun with his own Gar- | 


dens | 
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dens for encouragement, till the 


time of Lewis XIV. who has re- 
ceiv'd it, by the Diligence of 
Monſieur Colbert, and made a 
great progreſs in it. Nor have 
we any diſcouragement from it in 
England, but our inſuperable 
Sloth, fince where-ever the Trees 
will proſper, the Silkworms will 
do ſo likewiſe. It is demonſtra- 
ble, that Mulberries in tour or 
five Years may be ſpread all over 
the Land; and when the Indi- 
gent and Young Daughters in 
rroud Families are as willing to 
gain 3 or 4 5. per Day for gather- 
jag Silk, as ſome are to get 4 d. 
2 Day for hard Work, at Hemp, 
Flax, and Wool, the Reputation 
of Mulberries would ſpread in 
/VVß• en 

The Leaves ſhould be gather'd 
from Trees of 7 or 8 years; it 
ſuch as are very youne, it hin- 
ders their growth, and makes the 
Worms to burſt ; as do alſo the 
Leaves of Trees planted in a too 
wateriſh or over-rich Soil, or 
where no Sun comes; and all 
ſick and yellow Leaves are hurt- 
ful. It is better to clip and let 
the Leaves fall upon a Sheet or 
Blanker, than to gather them by 
hand, yet ir is better to gather 
than to ſtrip them. Some lop off 
their Baughs and make it their 


Pruning; and it is a tolerable 


way, fo it be diſcreetly done in 
dhe over thick part of the Tree. 
Eut the Leaves gather'd from a 
ſeparated Branch die, and wither 
much ſooner than theſe that are 

taken from the oe immediately, 
unleſs the ſtem be ſer in Water. 


Leaves gather'd from boughs cur | 


off, ſhrink in three hours, but 
raken from the living Tree, will 
laſt three days; and beirg thus 
kept a while, are better than o- 


MUL 
a Rainy Seaſon, nor cut any 
branch whilſt wet; and there- 


fore you are to provide before 


hand againſt ſuch times, and to 
reſerve them in ſome freſh bur 
dry place ; you muſt obſerve the 
fame caution as to Dew, for wet 


Food kills the Worms. If this 


cannot be prevented, put the 
Leaves between a pair of Sheets 
well dryed by the Fire, and 


ſhake them up and down till the 


moiſture be drunk up in the Lin- 
nen; and then ſpreading them in 
the Air a little while on another 
dry Cloth, you may feed with em 
boldly. Gather the Top-leaves 
laſt, they being propereſt to feed 
the Worms much towards their 
laſt change. The Gatherer muſt 
have his Hands clean, his Breath 
ſweet, and not poiſoned with 
Onions or Tobacco; nor muſt 
the Leaves be preſſed, by croud- 
ing them into the Bags or Baskets. 
The Leaves ought to be garher'd 


from the Sprigs of the preſent, 


not of the former Vear, or from 
old Wood, they being rude and 


barſh, and ſpoil both the Worms 


and the Branches. It the Cold- 
neſs and Moiſture of our Country 


be objected, the Spring in Pro- 


vence is as unconſtant as ours in 
England, the Coids at Paris are 
alrogether as ſharp, and M. /- 
nard ſays, that when ir Rained 


29 days ſucceſſively in May, he 


proceeded in his Work withour 


the leaſt diſaſter ; and in 1664 he 


preſented the French King with a 
conſiderable quantity of better 


Silks, than any Meſſina or Polonia 


could produce. * 


and Spiders, and they muſt be 


ver freſh ones. Never gather in] gathered b-tore Sun- riſing: The 


8 


benefit 


As for the Berries of this Tree, 
the black, the groſs, and che 
moſt ripe are the beſt, which 
muſt not be touched with Flies 


MUR 
benefit the roughneſs of the 
Throat, quench Thirſt, excite 
Appetite, c. are quickly dige- 
ſted, it eaten before Meat; but 
eaten after, is ſoon corrupted: 
They are not very Nutritive, be- 
get Windineſs, & c. but being wa- 
ſhed in Wine, they are leſs noxi- 
ous; and thoſe that eat the ſowr 
ones, ſhould uſe a little Vinegar 
therewith, 3 _ 
MUL E, or Moil, is of two 
ſorts; the natural of their own 
kind, and the adulterate begot- 
ton between an Horſe and an 
Aſs; the firſt are the Syrian 
Mules, which procreate in their 
own kind; but the others are 
ſaid never to Engender : How- 
ever, they are hardy Beatts, much 
better than an Aſs, very tracta- 


ble, and capable of much Ser- 


vice. | 
MULES; ſee Scratches; for 
what Cures the one, Cures the 
ther- I 
MURRAIN, Gargil, or Peſti- 


lence; tis a Diſeaſe among Beaſts, 
bred various ways; but princi- 


pally cauſed from an hot and dry 
Seaton cf the Year, or rather 
trom ſome - general putrefaction 
of the Air, which begets an In- 
flammation in the Blocd, and a 
ſwelling in the Throat that quick- 
ly proves mortal; to which, the 
jerting of dead Cattle lie unburi- 
ed and putrifie, may alſo contri- 
bute; which infectious Diſtem- 


pers go no farther than their | 


own Kinds. For the prevention 
of which Diſeaſe, the Cattle 


ſhould ſtand cool in Summer, 


have plenty of gaod Water, and 
all Carrion ſpeedily bury'd ; and 
it any are already Infected, let 
them forthwith be bled and dren- 


ched. Farther, as the feeding | 


ot Cattle in wet places on putri- 
fied Grafts, and Hay. made of o- 


| 


| Juice of Herbs, and give to the 


—— 


ver water'd Graſs, has occafion'd 
the ſaid Diſeaſe, dry and ſweet 


preſcribes a quart ot old Urite 


given to the infected Beaſt to 


good Pear when pretty large, | 


M Us 


Fodder is the only prevention. 
But for a general Cure, A farben 


mixt with an handtul of Ken's 
Dung diflolved therein, to be 


drink. Others pre{eribe to bleed 
bot h fick and ſound Bcaſts, and 
to give to the tick, Rue, Feather- 
few, Sage, Hyſop, Tyme, Mar- 
joram, Marigold, Fennel, Tan- 
tey, Lavender, and Spike, i 
each a ſmall handtul, and all. 
led in Spring-water from a Gu 
lon ro a Quart, and then thc 
Herbs ſtrained forth, and tor c- 
very Beaſt put a pint of ſtrong 
Ale to the Juice, and to the juice 
and Ale fome long Pepper, and 
green Anniſeed, Peale, and ban. 
falt, Treacle and Liquoriſh, Po 
der and Butter, pound ail che 
Spices, and pur them to tlic 


lick a pint, and co thefound hal. 
a4 pint. In caſe Sheep vc trou- 
bled cherewith, give them fm. 
ſpoonfuls of Brine, and weil 
little Tar ; for that of the Lug,, 
the Root of Sctterwort thrult 
through their Ears. 
MUSCAL-GREEN, in French 
Caſſolet, or H vet; 15 a long 
grceniſh Pear, in Pulp and quicc, 
Oc. near as good as Robin, fade 
cnly it is apt to grow fott: Is 
ripe the middle ot Auguſt, | | 
MUSCAT-LITILE; it's a | 


and when it has time to grow 
mellow: It is better being plan. 
red againſt a Wail, than a Dwarf. 
and would be more eftcc:ned 
were it not ſo ſmall : Ir npen: 
almoſt firſt of any, cven in 
Jul). | 
MUSCAT, Long-tail'd of cle 
Autumn or Flowering, in e | 


I 
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It Muſcat Fleuri; is an excellent 


wund and reddiſh Pear, of an in- 
4:ffcrent bigneſs, tender and fine 
Pulp, rich taſte, and may be ca- 
ten like a Plumb or Cherry, be- 
ing ripe about the middle of Otto- 


ber, 

MUSCOVY, or Ruſſia; is a 
Country about 12 times as big 
1s Eugland; but a great part of 
it is uninhabited. Ir is divided 
into 37 Provinces; the Chief City 
15 Myſcow ; and of Trade, Myſcow, 
Archanzel, Kola, and Regan, The 
Commodities it chiefly produceth, 
are fine Leather, Furs, Martins, 
Sables, Train-Oil, Wax, Honey, 
Slad, Hemp, Flax, Iron, Salt- 
peter, Brimſtone, Cc. 


MUSHROOM, Champignons, or 


Muſhrons; are of ſeveral forts 
whereof thoſe that are edible 


here with us, are either the Muſh- 


rooms of the Word, that grow by 


the horders of Wood and Foreſts, 


and are very large, or Muſhrooms 
of the Meadows, and ſweet Pa- 
ſtures, that frequently grow 
where Cattle feed, they uſually 
flourith in the Autumn, and are 
moſt eſteem'd for their White- 
nels and Beauty above, and Ver- 
nion beneath; having alſo a 
peaſant ſcent with them. It is 
aid Muſhrooms may be raiſed in 
Beds, by preparing them with 
the Soil of Mules and Aſſes, and 
covering the fame over with rich 
Lung four Fingers thick; on 
which, when it has lain a while, 
and cool, caſt the Parings and 
ketuſe of Muſhrooms, and old rot- 
ren Muſhrooms, with the Water 
uicd about them, and the Bed in 


a mort time will produce them; 


or tuch Water poured on Melon- 
beds, will cauſe ir ro ſend forth 
Muft;rooms: Neither is it im- 
probable, but that tho' they are 
unpertect Plants. they may have 
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Seeds, which ſown in a proper 


| place, may produce others of the 


ſame Species, They are dreſs'd 
varioutly, and pickI'd Muſhrooms 
well cleanſed and boil'd with 
four Pears, Baſel, Bread, Oil, Salt, 
and Pepper, are good enough ; 


caten, and a little Wine thould be 
drank atrer it. 

Now, a Receipt or two for 
Dreſſing of them, fince they grow 
almoſt in every Field, willi not be 
improper : 1. Choole then the 
ſmall firm white Buttons, grow- 
ing upon ſweet Paſture-grounds, 
neither under nor above auy 
Trees; ſtrip off the upper skin, 
and pare away all the black ſpun- 
gy bottom part; then ſlice them 
in quarters, and caſt them into 
water a while to cleanſe; then 
boil chem in frcſh water, and a 
little freſh butter, (ſome boil em 


in a Cloth, preſſing out the wa- 
ter, and whilſt hot, add the But- 
ter; and then boiling a full hour, 
(ro exhauſt the malignity) ſhitc 


with Butter, as before, till they 
become ſuificiently tender ; then 
being taken out, pour upon them 
as much ſtrong Mutton or other 
Broth , with fix ſpoonfuls oft 
Whitewine, twelve Cloves, as 


many bepper-corns, four 1inall 
young Onions, halt an handful | 


of Parfley bound up, with two 


| cr three ſprigs of Thyme, an 


Anchovy, Oyſters raw or pickl'd, 
and ſo let them ftew. 2. Ano- 
ther way is to take a quart of the 
beſt Whitew ine Vinegar, as much 


| of Whitewine, Cloves, Mace, 


| Nutmeg, a pretty quantity beacen 
together; ler the Spice bail 
therein to the conſumption ot 


| halt, chen taken off, and being 


cold, 


but much thereof ſhould not be 


them into another clean Water, 


2 quarter of an hour firſt) and 
then taking them out, dry them 
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cold, pour che Liquor on the 


led Spice, and caſt in of the ſame 
ſort of Spice whole, the Nutmeg 
only ſlit in quarters, with ſome 
Lemmon- peel and white Pepper, 
and if you pleaſe a whole raw 
Onion, which take out again 
when it begins to periſh. 3. A 


third method is; when the Aſuſb- 
eled, Cc. to throw | 


rooms are 
them into the water and then in- 
to a Sa wce- pan, with ſome long 
Pepper; Cloves, Mace, a quar- 
rered Nutmeg, Shallor, or Roc- 
combo-ſeed, and a little Salt 


let them all boil a quarter of an 
hour on a very quick fire; then 


taken out, and being cold, with 
a pretty quantity of the former 
Spice, boil them in ſome White- 
wine, which being cold, caſt 
upon the Muſhrooms, and fill up 
the Pot with the beſt White- 
wine, a Bay-leat or two, and an 


handful of Salt; then cover em 


with the Liquor, and if for long 

eping, pour Sallet-Oil over all, 
tho' they will be preſerved a 
year without it. They are ſome- 
times boiled in Salt and Water, 
with ſome Milk, and laying them 


to the Cullender to drain till 
cold, and wiped dry, caſt them 
into the Pickle with the White- 


wine, Vinegar, and Salt, grated 
Nutmeg, Ginger bruiſed, Cloves, 
Mace, white Pepper, and Lem- 
mon- peel, pour the Liquor os 
cold without boiling. 

MUST, is the ſubſtance of the 
Fruit after the Juice is preſſed 
out; or rather, the new Liquor 


or preſſure of Fruits before fer- 


mentation. 1 
MUSTARD, Sinapi; is of an 
hot and dry nature, and the freſh 


is the beſt; of whoſe Seed, with 
Vinegar and Honey, is made a 


Paſte, and thereof little Balls, 


. 


Muſhro»ms, but leave out the bot- 


| 
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drying them in the Sun or Oven, 
and reſerved tor the uſe of Meats, 
mixing 1t with Vinegar, whereby 
tis very delightful to the pallatc. 
and beneficial to the Stomach : 
It's eaten to draw down Phleam 
from the Head; but being of a 
fuming nature, ſometimes pene- 
trating the Nofe and Brain with 
diſpleaſure, to prevent its effects, 
ſmell co your Bread, or draw in 
your breadth at your Noſe, They 
mix it with boiled Wine to cor- 
rect its ſharp quality. 

But a more exact Receipt for 
the making of ir, ſeems to be this 
that follows; preeure the firſt 
and whiteſt Seed that can be got, 
which caſt into Water two or 
three times, till no more of the 
Husk ariſe; then taking out the 
found which will fink to the bo:- 
tom, rub it very dry in warm 
coarſe Cloths, ſhewing it alſo a 
litcle to the Fire in a Diſh ot 
Pan; then ſtamp it ſo ſmall as 
to paſs through a fine Tiffany © 
Sieve; then ſlice ſome Horle- 
Raddifh, and lay it to ſoak in 
ſtrong Vinegar, with a ſma'l 
lump of hard Sugar (which fone 
leave out) to temper the Flower 
with; bcing drained from the 


Loo and ſo put it all in 2 


glaz'd Mug, with an Onion, and 
keep it well ſtopped with a Cork 
upon a Bladder, which is the 
more cleanly way: But this Re- 
ceipt is improv'd, if inſtead of 
Vinegar, Water only, or the 
Broth of Powder d-beef be made 
uſe of; and ſome of this Muſtard, 
adding Verjuice, Sugar, Claret- 
wine, and Juice of Lemmon, you 
have an excellent Sauce to ary 
ſort of Fleſh or Fifh. Note, 
That a pint of good Seed is e- 
nough to make at one time, and 
to keep freſh a competent while; 


| as to any part of it that docs not 


paſs 
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pals che Searce, it may be Beaten! 


12ain; and you may reſerve the 


lower in a well-cloſed Glaſs, 
and make freſh Muſtard when you 
pleaſe . 


q . | 
MUTE,'s a term uſed in Hunting, 


cncerning Hounds or Beagles 
Running long, without Opening 
or making any Cry. 


| MUZZEY ; ſee Quagmire. 


MYKTLE; chat call'd the 
vulgar Italian Wild Myrtle, grows 
high, and endures all Weathers. 
Where they are ſmitten, being 
cut near the Ground, they pur 
forth and recover again; but ma- 
ny times when in Pots and Caſes, 
the Roots periſh with Mouldi- 
neſs. The Shelter of Mats and 
Straws fometimes fecure them in 
1 ſharp Winter, when thoſe car- 
ried into the Conſerve are loſt, 
There are 6 or 8 ſorts of em; 
they may be raiſed of Seeds, but 
with great caution: They fel- 
dom prove hardy, nor is it worth 
the while, being ſo eaſily increa- 
ſed by Layers. The Shrubs can- 
not have too much compoſt or 
refreſhing. * Both Leaves and 
Berries cool and are very aſtrin- 
gent and drying, and therefore 
teldom uſed inwardly, but in 
Fluxes, With Wine and Honey 
it heals the noyſom Polypus, and 
the Powder corrects the rancor 
of the Armpitss The Berries 
mitigate the Inflammation of rhe 
Eyes, conſolidate broken Bones, 
and an excellent ſweet Water is 


Diſtill'd from the Leaves and 


Flowers. 


NAV 


N. 


IN by this name ate the 
little holes in the beak of 
an Hawk, Cc. called. | 
NAVAL-GALL, is a bruiſe on 
the Back of an Horſe, or pinch 
of a Saddle behind, which if let 
alone too long, is hard to Cure: 
The reaſon of the name is, be- 
cauſe the hurt is right againſt the 
Navel. There are divers Receipts 
for the Cure of it; but particu- 
3 I. Take Oil of Bay, Oil of 


Coſtus, Fox-greaſe, Oil of Savin, an 


ounce of each, an handful of 
great Garden-worms, ſcour them 


with Salt and Whitewine, and pur 


all rhe Ingredients together into 
an Earthen-pet very well ſtopp'd, 
and boil it well; then add there- 


to an ounce and an half of Sallet- 


Oil, and boil it again over the 
fire till ir become a perfect Oint- 
ment, which ſtrein into a Gally- 
pot, warm it when uſed, and ſo 
dreſs the Sorrance therewith 
with Lint or Hurds. 2. If the 
place be only ſwelled, and the 
Skin not broken, then daub the 
grieved part all over with your 
Hand, or with a Rag wet in 
Brandy, and it will take it down; 
but if it be raw and ſore, take a 
quarter of a pint of Whale-0il, 
and boil it in as much of che 
Powder of Verdigreaſe finely pow- 
der'd and ſearced, as will lie up- 
on a Shilling, and anvinr the parc 


therewith: Or the ſame quantity 


of Verdigreaſe, Train-Oil, and two. 


| or three ſpoonfuls of the Oint- 


ment of Marfhmallows boiled 4 
little together, 1s a certain Cure 
n tor 
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for it. Now for the ordering fowl in Bran, and dry them ina 
this Diſtemper, it the Skin hang Mould over a Sawdiſt-Fire ; or 
looſe about it, you are to cut it | for want of ſuch a material, hang 
off; bur if it be an old Navel-Gall, them up in a Chimney ; and 


which feels hard, then cut out 
the bruiſe with your Inciſion- 
knife, and ſear the Wound up 
again with a Hot-Iron, and 
heal it with the Green Oint- 
inent. 


when you boil them, let ic be in 
Spring-water, and it will make 
them look the redder. 
NECTARINE, is a very ple. 
ſant Fruit, of the ſavour and 


taſte or Nectar, whereof the red 


NEAT; is a Heifer, or any of Roman is the faireſt, and b. 


the kind of Beeves. 
NEAT-HERD; 
than the Keeper of Neat-Beeves, 
or Cows. ; 
NEATS-TONGUE ; the way 
to dry it, is to take Bay- falt, bear 
it very fine, ſo that it may be 
ſifted through a fine Hair-fieve, 
and Salr-peeter, of each a like 
quantity ; and having ſoaked 
your Tongues in warm YV Vater, 
rub them on very well, eſpeci- 
ally at the Root; then lay them 
in a place where they may be 
covered with the Salt; and as 


chat waſtes, put on more, and | 


when they become ſufficiently 
hard and ſtiff, then roul them 
in Bran till they are dry, put 
them into Mould a while, then 
dry them in a Kiln, with a ſoft 


fire, or tor want of that neceſſary 


Implement, they may be hung 
up in a Chimney; where the 
Smoak comes bur little at them; 
and when they are ſufficiently 
dried, preſs them out ſomewhat 
Aactiſh and at length, and fo 
put them in dry Boxes, and keep 
them for ufe. 2. Another way 
co do it, is to take Bay- ſalt brui- 
icd ſmall, and Salt- peter alike 
quantity, rub the Tongues well 
with a Linnen- cloth; then put 


the Salt to them, forcing it in, 


elpecially at the root, and as it 
waſtes into Brine, add more; 
when they are hard and ſtiff, 


rhen they have taken Salt enough, | 
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moſt eſteemed the beſt and moſt 
delicate Fruit for its Guſt, chat 
this Ifland produceth : Some pre- 
fer the Murry, ſome the Tawny; 
but neither of them 1s ſo large as 
the Red Roman: The Red © 
Scarlet Nectarine is alſo much va- 
lued by many, becauſe it leaves 
the Stone; others there are ot 
this kind of leſs eſteem, ſuch as 
the great Green, little Green, 
Chifter, Yellow, White, Papcr- 
white, Painted-ruſſet, Genoa, Ar- 
gol, Perſian, and Orbine Necta- 
inet. | 
NEESINGS; in order to purpe- ? 
an Horſe's Head when tis ſtopp.d 
with Phlegm, Cold, and other 
groſs Humours; and to make him 
Neeſe, there is nothing berter 
than to take a branch of Vellitory 
of Spain, and tying the fame to a 
ſtick, put it up into his Noſtrils, 
and ic will operate upon him 
without hurt or violence. 

| NET-MAKING ; by Nets here 
is meant ſuch as are uſed to take 
Fowl withal: For the making ot 
which, the Inſtruments or Toolz 
required, are, wooden Needles, 
whereof you ſhould have about 
half a dozen of feveral ſizes, and 
as many Moulds of divers forts, 
ſome round, and others fla; 
alſo a pair of flat round-ppintc 
Scilars, and a Wheel to wind off 
the Thread: Then for the Pack. 
thread, it muſt be the beſt and 


. 
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eveneſt that can be got, and grea- } 
e 


NIS 
der or ſmaller, according to ne 
Yowl you defiga to take; 4s 410 
the Me ſher, which muſt be about 
two inches from pol to point, 
tor the larger the) are, Cs the 
better to entangle the fowl, But 
the Nets muſt neither be too 
deep nor too long, tor that is 
troubleſome to manage; but let 
them be well verged on each ſide 
with a long ewiſted Thread, A8 


for the Colouring, the Ruffer 


ones are fo made, by putting 


them into a Tanner's-pit, where 
they muſt lie until well Colour'd ; 
and chis Tincture is àlſo an ex- 
"cllent nreſferver of chem. For 
to mak<"the Green, chop and 
dil ſome green Wheat in V Va- 
ter, and rub your Nets therewith, 
letting them lie inſufing about 
24 hours. And for the Yellow 
Colour, tis done by ſteeping the 
Net in the Juice of Celandine, 


ord then drying it in the ſhade; 


for it muſt not be over-brishr, 
hut of the colour of Stubble, in 
Harveſt-time, for which Seaſon 
tis moſt proper.  Laidy, For 
hreſerving them, care muſt be 
nad to keep them dry ; for which 
end, hang them abroad in ihe 
zun whenever you have uſed em 


in rhe Dew or Bein, and fee the 


* 


cult rent or breach be mended 
upon the firtt diſcovery; and 


bang them at a diſtance from 
the VVall, left they be uyar'd by 
Rats and Mice, g 
NETTLES, Urtica; they are 
of a hot and dry natufe, Diure- 
tick, Solvent, and Purifie the 
6!00d, hoſe buds andiverytender 
Cine being a little bruiſed, are 
bw lome eaten raw, but by others 
„uled, elpeclally in Spring-pot- 
age, wich other Herbs. _ 
NIGHT-ANGLING ;| for this 
Angling in the Night-time, take 


o great Garden-worms of an 


— — 
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' equal length, and place chem on 
ycur Hock, which caſt at a good 
diſtance, and draw them to you 
again upon the tuperficics of the 
Water, not ſufſcriig them to fink; 
to which end you muſt uſe no 
Plunmet; you may eafily hear 
tie Fiſh riſe, and therefore atcer 
you have given him ſome time 
to ſwallow your bair, ſtrike him 
gently, If he will not cake it at 
the top, fink your bait by adding 
tome Lead; and order, your elt 
as at Day-Angling onche Ground, 
Some, 1aſtead of theſe Garden- 
worms, uſe a black Snail, or a 
piece ct Velvet in the likeneſs 
thereof; or the Hook upon this 
occation may be baited with a 
Minnow,thro the point of whoſt 
lower Chap you are to put the 
Hook, and to draw it through ; 
then put it in at his Mouch, and 
bring the point to his Tail; then 
draw your Line ſtrait, and it will 
bring him into a round compals z 
and be ſure 15 to order. his 


Mouth, chat the Water cnrer 


not in. 
NIGETINGALE ; ſhe hath 
the Juperi ricy ab3ve all cther 
Pirds in a Mainncr, according to 
the conſent aud jud: ment of all 
perſons; for hier Singing with fo 
much variety, the tweercht aud 
nelodicit of all others. They 
appear to us in Englund about the 
beginning of April, (none as yet 
knowing wacie their -habliaticn 
is during al che Winter) and u- 
ſually make their Neſts abcur a 
foor and an balt or two four as 
bove ground, (icher in thick 
Quicktct-hedgcs, or in Beos of 
Nettles, Where old Ovickſet hath 


| been thrown together, and Nets, 


tles grovn through, and make 
them ot juch materials as the 


* F 


place affords ; Bur others atirm 


| they have tound their Neſts upon 
kk che 
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the ground. at the bottom of 
Hedges, and among waſte Ground, 
and ſ eme upon Banks that have 
been raiſed, and then overgrown 
with thick Graſs. As for the 
number of their Eggs, it's uncer- 
tam, ſome having three or four, 
and f:me five, according to the 
ſtrengch of their bodice, and have 
cung oncs Commonly in the be- 
£1: ning of May. 

Now for the Rigi that is 
bc{t to be kept, it ſhould be ot 
the carlicft Birds chat are bred in 
rhe Spring, they becoming more 
pcrte& in their Scngs; for the 
eld ene hath more time to fing 
over, or continue longer in fing- 
ing, than to thoſe that are bred 
later; and you may have better 
hope and aſſurance of living: 
Ihe young ones muſt be taken 
our of their Neſts when they are 
1: diflerent well feather'd, not too 
little, nor too much; for if the 
jaſt, rhey will be ſullen; and in 
the other cafe, they are apt to 
die, and at beft, are much longer 
in bringing up. As for their 


Mear, it m.y be made of lean- 


beet, Skceps-hearts, or Bull-cks- 
kcarr, the tar «kin wherect that 
covers the Heart, muſt firſt be 
pulled of, and the flaews taken 
cur as cle as may be; then 
oak a quantity of White bread 
in Water, and ſoucez ing out ſome 
ct the Water, chep it tmall, as it 
it were ter NMinced- meat; then 
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wit a Stick take up the quantity 


of a Gr. y-peale, and give every 
Che three of Four ſuch Goblets in 
an hcur's time, as long as they 
ſhall endure to abide in their 
Neſte; aud when they begin to 
ſtrong and ready to fly cur, 
put tliem iuto a Cage with 1eve- 


ral Perch es for them to fit upon, 


and lice chem ith ſome green 


Lays, ior they are at firlt very 5 for io ſmall a Bird: 


NIG 


Tae to the Cramp ; and at the 


bottom of the Cage, pur ſome 
ane Moſs or Hay for them to fir 
on when they pleate, always ob- 
ſerving to keep them as clean a; 
may be; for if they be broughr 
up naſty, they, as well as all o- 
ther Birds, will always be fo, In 
Caging them up firſt from the 
Neſt, always put ſome of their 
Meat by them, with a tew Ants 
therein, to teach them to feed 
chemſelves; and let them be 
kept a lictle hungrier than orgi- 
nary when you Cage them, thut 
they may the ſoc ner take to their 
Meat; but they will not feed e- 
nough at firſt to ſatisfie them- 
ſelves, and therefore ſupply them. 
bet them have freſh Meat every 
day in the Summer, and when 
they begin to moulr, give them 
halt an Egg, and the other halt 
Sheeps-heart, with a little Saffron 
mixed in the Water; give them 


— 


no Ducks-Eggs; but for want cf 


the ſaid Meat, give them ſome 
Woodlark's-meat, which you will 
meet with under the Head Pale; 
but you may uſe your Nightingale 
© ſeveral forts of Meats: But 
we ſhall be yet more particular 
in ſeveral things relating to this 
Bird. 

For the taking of young Birds, 
oblerve where the Cock tings; 
and if you find him to fing long 
in a place, then the Hen fits not 
tar off; but if fhe harh young 
oncs, he will ever now and then 
be miſfing; and then the Hen, 
when you approach her Neſt, 
will ſweet and cur: But it you 
have ſearched long, and cannot 
find them, ſtick a Meal- worm or 
two upon a Thorn, and obſerve 
wich way he carries it, and 
you will hear them when ey 
reed them, for they make much 
Then 
having 
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having found the Neſt, if the) Wyre, and join yout cheeks of 


Le not fledged enough, touch 
them not, tor otherwiſe they 
will never tarry in the Neſt. 
Nest, for the taking of your 
Branchets, which are young ones 
that have been bred up by the 
d ones in the Field, you muſt 
go to ſuch places as are molt 
kely for food; for the old ones 
when they have puſhed the young 
out of the Neſt, (which we call 
Puſhers) lead them from the 
place where they were bred in, 
to a more plentitul plave : And 
when you have found cher haunts 
by their curring and ſweeting, it 
you call true, they will anfwer 
immediately; then making ob- 
ſervation where they moſt de- 
licht, as may be percav'd by 
their Dung, and it they be di- 
ſturbed trom the place, to make 
to it again, ſcrape in the Ditch 
or Backſide, about half a yard 
{ouare or more, the Earth thut 
it may look freſh ; then take a 
Bird or Net- trap, made of green 
Thread or Silk, after the faſhion 
of a Shove-Nzr to catch Fiſh, or 
a Cabbage -Net; atcer, get ſome 
large ſort of Wyre, and bend ing 
of it round, join both ends, 
which mult be pur into a ſhorc 
ſtick about an inch and an halt 
long; then have a piece of Iron 
with two cliceks, and an hole on 
each fide, wherein you muſt pur 
ſome Cats-gall or fine Whip-cord 
three or four tines double, that 
10 it may hold the piece of the 
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Wood the better, wherein the 


end of the Wyre is put; and 
with a Button of each fide the 
Iron, twiſt the Whip-cord, that 


fo the Net may play the quicker; 


which Net muſt be faſtned to the 


Iron at the handle ot your board, 
in the midſt of which make an 
hole, and pur a piece of ſtick 
about two inches long, and an 
hole at the top of the ſtick 
which muſt have a peg to put in 
vich two Wyres ax inch and an 
halt, to ſtick your NMeal- worm 
upon; then tie a ſtring in the 
middle of the top of your Net, 
drawing the Net up, having an 
eye at the end of the Handle to 
put your Thread through, pull ir 
till it ſtands upright; then pull it 
through the hole ot the Stick 
that ſtahds in the middle of your 
board, and pur your peg in the 
hole, and that will hold the 
ſtring that the Net cannot fall 
down, Jou muit pur two Worms 
upon the Wyrcs, betore you put 
ic into the hole, and fer it as 
gently as you can, that the Bird 
may throw it down with the firſt 
touch. When you have your 


| Net and Worm ready, after you 


have ſcraped the place, put fome 
Ants 14 your Trap-Caze, and up- 
on your Boards, put fome Worms 
upon Thorns, and ſet them ar the 
bottom ot the Cage, little holes 
bein; made for the fame purpoſe, 
to ſtick the ends of the Thorns 
in: Then plant your Trap near 
the place where you have heard 
them call, either in the Ditch or 
by the Bankſide, or corner of an 
Hedge, and then walk away, and 
in 2 ſhore time you will find 
them taken. 


As ſoon & you have taken the 
Nightingale in Fu'y or Auguſt, tie 
the end of his VVing wich ſome 
brown Thread, that he may nor 


have the ſtreugth to beat himſelt 


Wyre, as they do a Shove-Net againft the top and wyres of the 


to the Hoop: Then ge 


a | Caze, for hercthy he would grow 
Board of the compaſs ot your | ſooncr tame. 


The Cage ih ud. 
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Es or Brovn-paper, or elle turn 
„c to the liglit in fome private 
Pace, that fo ar firſt the Bird be 
not Ullturbed, it being conve- 
ment fer three or tour days not 
e ict him ee much Company: 
In che mean while let him be fed 
five. er 6% times at Icaſt every 
dap with Shecps Heart and Egg 
thrcd {mall and fine, mingling a- 
nz the lame jome red Ants, 
and three or four red Earth- 
Worms mixed therc with; and to 
GO it, take him cut in your 
Land, open his Bill witli a Stick, 
made thin at one end, àund hold- 
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baut the bizpncts of a Gray-peaſc, 
Witch, hen he hath twallowed, 
r.pcat it four or five times: 
Then tor him ſome meat ming- 


1 


KO with ſtorc of Ants, that when 


he goes to pick them up, he 
may cat ſome of the Sheeps Heart 
Eg therewith; put alfo 
of Ants at the bot- 
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e Cage to K 
d from belng nilan- 
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hd at laſt, when you per- 


Nn to come to arid: eat his 
2at, ive him fewer Ants in it, 
ut .SHECPS 

Egg it vou perceive 

MO cat it Kälunsly. But that 
ay het after all be deceiv- 
NS Hin- 
t art t. Ken at this 
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give him a g3bber d- 
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be abont hall coverd with green | of ſuch as have beſt varicty of 


| Song, and hold ir out without 
breaking off in ſeveral quirks, 
nd is moſt laviſh\, throwing it 
out at pleature, then plant the 
trap Cages, Or trap-Ners as he- 
tore; and when you go A taking, 
carry a bottom bag with you, 
and ſome Meat in a Gally-pot to 
iecd him abroad; and as ſoon 
as taken tie: their Wings at the 
ends, and pull, or cut their Fea— 
thers from their vent, otherwiſe 
they will be ſubjze& to elog and 
bake their vent, which is pre- 
ſent Death; when you come home 
let them be crammed as the Bran. 
chers are, and at the bottom of 
the Cage pur Dirt and Ants, and 
{ct ſome Me at made with Sheeps 
Heart and Egg, and mingled with 
Ants, with two or three Meal- 
worm cut in pieces, into his pan, 
and fer him in a place that he 
may fee nobody to fright hun 
till he is uſed to his Cage: Ler 
kim be fed caietully ſcven or 
eight times a day, with three or 
| four pieces of Meat as big as a 
| Pcatc, opening his Bill as bctors 
directed: Leiten allo the number 
of Ants in his Mlear by degrees, 
till at length you put none at all 
in; but it you find the Eird con- 
cinue ſullen, get ſoine Geniles, as 
Magpors,. and take che Paſte and 
roll it up in pieces, like unto lit: 
{cle Worms about halt an Inch 
long, and pur amonpit them fome 
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{ Ants, and let the Maggstss be 


put at the bottom of the Pan, 


— 


then put the Paſte, rolled like 
| Worms, upon the NMaggats, and 
| ticy ſtirring ar the bottom will 


make the Paſte move as it were 


uwive, which will cauſe the Night- 
ingal to cat it more readily than 
ordinary: Now when you have 
accuſtomed him that he begins 
co be tame „ and hear him to 
| 1 cCur 


9 

cur and ſweet with cheattul- | 
nets, and record ſafely to him 
telt, it's a certain ſign he ears, | 
ind he needs no other Cram 
ming; rho' ſome will ſing betore 
they feed, as they commonly 
prove very good Birds; whereas 
:hofe that are long a ſeed ing and 
make no Curring nor ſweeting 
for the ſpace of eight or ten 
gays, ſeldom prove good; for 
they are Hens, or Birds not 
worth keeping: But on the con- 
trary thoſe give hope of proving 
well, who take their Meat kind- 
ly, are familiar and not buckiſh, 
and ſing quickly: But if you 
naca Bird that will flutter and 
beat up his Head againſt the top 
at the Cage in the Night, never 
keep him. | 
here are varions Gpinions 
concerning the diſtinction ot 
the Sexes of this Bird; but with- ; 
out reciting ; theſe following 
Obſervations may be relied on; 
firſt as concerning your Neſtlin?s 
thit are taken out from the old 
ones in the Neſt betore they can 
ed; Rote, that it any of them, 
betore they cin feed themſelves 
do record fomerhinz of Song to 
chemſelves, which may be per- 
. ceived by the wagging of their 
Throats ar ſuch times, take it 
kor a certain ſign, that they are 
or ule and all Cocks; but 
when they will come to feed 
cllemſelves, the Hen will record 
as well as the Cock; therefore 
£170 them ſome mark when they 
are young; for it is very di f- 
cult to diſtinguiſh afterwards : / 


| . 
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yet the Cock continres record 
ing much longer than the gther, 
louder, and much more often in 


; the day time; and you tha'l al. 


fo perceive him to fivecr and 
cur more often, with more Spi- 
rit, much Touder, and you will 
find him ufually ſtanding pon 
one Leg, and holding on his 
warbling „Notes, which may be 
perceived by the motien ot his 
Breaſt, with a long continvancc, 
whieh is not to be tound in the 
Hen, who goes hopping and 
whittling up and down the Cage, 
making a note more like than a 
Song, that is very much inter- 
rupted and ſhort: Then when 
you ſhul find your M22 ingal ext 


withour ſeemins to be difturbed 
at every hee Noe, put back 
by degrees the green bays where- 
with the forefide of the Cage is 
covered, and that in fuch fort, 
chat the bird may not perceive. 
it; and as you uncover him, fer 
him hy little and little in ſighit ot 


bolder, and not be frighted with 


the fight, their mottons, or any 
ſudden noiſe; and the belt way 
| is co hang him towards the top 


of the Cieling upon a Nail, they 


hang him upon a ſudden amongſt 
much Company and open, or 
put back the green bays, aud 
give him too much light at once, 
he will immediately break oit 
ſinging, and ten to one if he tings 
till the Oer following. 


In che next place, as to the 
Brancher, which the old Bird | 
hach brought up to feed himſelf 
„core he is taken, and which, 
alter he feeds himſelt, when ta- 


zen, will preſently begin to re- 


Now for the Diſeaſes incident 


end of Auguſt, both abroad in 
the Fields, and alſo in Houſes 
where they are Caged up, yon muſt 
look upon it to be very dange- 


ord, both Cocks and Hens; 
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well by himſelt, and ting often 


the People, that fo he may grow 


not delighting to hang low; for 
it he be full in Song, and you 


to this Bird; as they grow? ex- 
traordinary fit about the latt ex 


rous 
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rous when it begins to abate, if | will not be ſubject to clog: An- 
they do not fing; wheretore | other thing Nightingals are ſub- 


they muſt be kept very warm up- ject to, is Apoſtems 


on tlic falling ot their f. and 
alſo have tome Saffron given 
them in their Meat or Water; 
bur {hen they are perceived to 
grow tat, they muſt be purged 
two or three times a weck, with 
ſome Worms that are taken out 


of a pigeon-Houle, for the ſpace 


ot four or five weeks together, 
and give them two or three 
ſpeckled Spiders a day, as long 
as they lift, which Spiders arc 
found in Aut about Vincs aud 
Currans: It they. grow melan- 
cholly, put into their Water, or 
dri:kin;-Pot ſome white ſugar- 


Candy, with a ſlice or. two of 


Liquorith, and if they ſtill com- 
plain, put ipto the pot fix cr 
exzht chi ee of Saffron, or there- 
abouts, continuing withal to 
to give thein Sheeps Heart and 
Paſte, alſo three or four raeal- 
Worms a day, and a few Ants, 
and their Eggs; 

a new laid E-g very hard, chop 
it fmall, and firew it amongſt 
the Ante and their Eggs ; then 


as Nightinguls which have been 
kept two or three Years in a | 
Cage, are very fubjzet'-to the | 


Gout, in ſuch caſe take them 
our, and anoint their Feet with 
freſn Butter, or Caponsreaſe, 
three or four days together, and 
it's a certain Cure for them: 
But rhe principal ching that cauſes 
moſt of their Diſeaſes, being a 
want of keeping them clean and 
neat, hereby their Feet be- 
come clogged, and their Claws 


rot off and brings the Gout and 


Cramp upon them; beſure to 
jet them have twice a week 
Gravel at the bottom of the 
Cage, and it muſt be very dry 
hen it's put in, tor then it 
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„ and break - 
ing our about their Eyes. and 
Neb ; for which you thall like- 
wie ute Butter, or Capois-grcaſe ; 
but to raiſe Nightingale, when 
they are very bare, 10 ax 
that there is an abſolute necet. 
ſity for it, give them new Lies 
chopped very fmall amonęſt thair 
Sheeps Heart and Faſte, or hard 
Egos, and when they are reco 
vercd, bring them again to their 
ordinary Diet, that they may con- 
tinue to maintain them in their 


former plight ; but as ſoon as 


ever you perccive them growing 
fet, give them no more Pigs; be- 
ſides the forementioned, ther: 
happens alſo another Diſeaſe to 
theſe Birds, which is called the 
ſtreightneſs or ſtrangling in dhe 
Breaſt, coming very often {61 
want of care in making their 
Food, by mixing fat Meat there 
wich, and ic may be perccived 
by the beating pain not atore 
accuſtomed, which abides in 
this place, and by the Birds ct- 
ten Faping and opening his bill 
it alſo happens by rea f 


9 


b 
not tem 


Sinew, or Thread ot the Sheeps 
Heart for want of ſnhreading wicht 
a ſharp Knife, to hang in, ms 
Throat, or many times it wil 
claſp abour his Tengue, that 


makes him forſake his Meat, 
and grow poor in a Very ſhort 
time, eſpocially in the Spring, or 
when he is in the Song: Now as 
ſoon as you fee the Symptoms, 
take kira gently out Of his 
Cage, open his bill with a Quill, 
or Pin, and unlooſen any Sum 


cr locie picce of Flein, rifat may 


hang about his Longue, r Throat, 
ang when veu have taken t a- 

| white iv 
or alt 
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vay,. give him ſome 
ar Ca in bis Water, 
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Aiſſolve it and moiſten his meat, 


which will prove a preſent Re- 
medy. 

Then for the length of theſe 
Firds Lives, ſome live but one, 
ſome three, ſome five, others un- 
to eight, and until twelve Years, 
and ſing rather better and better 
for the firſt eiglit years, but then 
decline by degrees: But they 
muſt have good Keepers thar do 
prolong their Lives three or four 
vears ; and Where there is one 
kept in a Cage till that Age, a 
hundred dies; yet the care of 
ſome hath been ſuch, that it 
hath been known that Nightin— 
geile have lived to 15 years old, 
ind continued Singing more or 
!efs tor che moſt part of that 
time. See Paſte for Birds. 

NIGHT-MARE ; is a Diſtem- 
per in Horſes, as well as Men ; 
being Melancholy Blood that do's 
oppreſs the Heart, making the 
Horſe ſweat more in the night 
than in the day, which takes 
from him his Reſt. It's known 
by raking notice of him in the 
morning, whether he ſwears 1n 
the Flanks, Neck, and ſhort Ribs, 
which are ſure indications of it. 
To Cure it, 1. Take an handtul 
of Salt, half a pint of Sallet-Oil, 
brown Suzar-candyv tour ounces, 
ms them ail very well together, 
warm them on the fire, and give 
i him blood warm rwo mornings 
together. 2. Others give him a 
Varging: pill, made of three ſpoon- 
tus of Tar, as much Sweet- butter, 
bear well tvugerher, with the pow- 


der ot Liquorith, Anniſced, Su- 


Lac candy, till it be like Paſte, 
into each of which are put two 
cr taree Cloves of Garlick, and fo 
give it him, obſerving to warm 
um before and after, and let 


And fo made into round Balls, 


dim be faſting in like manner | 


NON 


two or three hours betore and 
atrer, 

NIGHT-SHADE-TREE, mn 
nun Plinii; riſes with a woo- 
den Stem a yard hizh, green- 
lIcaved, and has Starlike Flowers 
turning back the Leaves, White 
with a yellow-pointel in the mid- 
dle, luccceded by imall green 
Leaves, of a tine red in Dcocom- 
ber. wherein are {mall flat wine 
Seeds, Ir endures tne Winter, 
and is raited by ſowing the Sceds 
in March, which are ape to come 
up and grow, clpecially fowed 
in a Pot, and houſed in VVinter. 

_ NOISE and. Stilneſs of the Air, 
Prognoſticate the VVeather; fer 
it the VVeather be replete with 
moiſture over us, it depreſles 
Sounds, ſo as that chey become 
audible ar a far greater diſtance, 
than when the Alr is free from 
ſuch Moitture or Vapours:Wherc- 
fore in ſuch Nights or at other 
times when the ſounds ot Bells, 
Noiſes of Warers, Beaſts, Birds, 
or auy other Sounds or Noiſes, 
are more plainly heard than at 
other times, the Air is inclinable 
to Rain, which uſually ſucceeds; 
and the ſame may be ſaid of Ec- 
cho's, as of other Noiſes and 
Sounds. 


NONSUCH ; this is diſtingui- 


thed principally into two forts ; 
the ſingle Nonſuch-flower f Con- 
ſtantinople, or more commonly, 
the Flower of Briſtol, which bears 
a grcat Head of many ſcarlet ſin- 
gle Flowers, whercot there is an- 


other, which differs in the co- 


lour of the Flowers, that at firſt 
are of a reddiſh bluſh-colour, 
but grow paler, anda third with 
Snow-white Flowers: And the 
double rich ſcarlet Nonſuch, which 
is a luſty. ſtrong double-headed 
Flower, of the richeſt Scarlet 
imaginable, They flower the 
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larrer end of June, 6 
nardier Plant than Champions, 


bur proſper worſe in a Soil over 


hot, or too rank : : They continue 
long, and are 1ncre aſed! oy taking 
young Plants from the old Roots 
in the end of Much, when they 
come up wich many He ads, cach 
of which then divided with ſome 
ſhare of the Root, will grow, 
and foon coine to bear Flow- 
ers. 

NOR“. OLK - this is a large ma- 
ritime Cou. ay 11 the Eft parts 
of England; being bounded Eaſt 
and North with the German-Sea, 
V Veſtward with the great Ouſe 


that levers it from the Counties 


of Linciln and Cambriage, and 
Southward wich the little Ouſe, 
which parts it from Suffoth ; It's 
om all fides {> ſurrounded with 
VVater, thac x wants but very 
little of being an Iſland. It's 80 
Niles. in Length from Eaft to weſt, 
and about 35 in Breadrh from 
torch to S2uth , in Which com- 
paſs it con -4ins 1143cco Acres 
of Ground, and 47180 Houles ; 
the whole Shire being divided 
into 31 Hundreds, wherein are 
660- Pariſh 68, and 33 Maiket- 


Towns, 5 Whereof are privileg d 


o fend Members to Parlament 
—— This, nest unto Tork- 
jbire, is the largeſt County in 
_ lingland, but more Populous than | 
the other; in tome parts where- 
of, the Soil is tat and rank ; in 
others, very lig! it and fandy : 
Near che Sa it is Champaigu, 
and yields plenty ot Corn; but 
in other Parts, VVoody or full of 
Heaths, rhote being good tor 
Grazing ot Cattle, 
ding abundance of ' 
| biceding a world of Co gots es 
Air is gencrally  tharp, © cela 
zu che Champ n Oben 
Pear the Sea 


Sheep, and 


and are an 
good ſtore of Hops 150 Saffron; 


NOR 


and Harveſt are late. t viclds 


1 


and, in word, 1s a County al-: 
tozether ple entituf of all chinge 
neceſlarv, and ſcarce wants at y 
chin; th. * Land or Water can at 
ford : But its Shore more e par | 
| cularly remarkable for hs great 


ſhoals of Herrings that come near 


it, and the Fiſhery made ther 
in che Scaſon. And tor irs Ri 
vers, beſides the abuvementton'd 
the ur and Tyhryn are the prin- 
cipal ones. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE, this 
is an Inland County, bounded 
Northwards with, Lincolnſhire 
Southward with Oxfor a and Buch- 
inghamſhires, Eaſtward with Zum 


n „ and with Warwich- 


ſhire VVeſtward; being in lenzth 
from North to South 45 Miles. 
and from Eaſt ro VVeſt in bredth 
about 20; in compaſs it conta'ns 
| 550000 Acres of Ground, and a- 
bout 2420 Houſes; the whole 


thete tor tee} 


a! Ct | 


3 being divided ro 2 O Hundred: Is 


| iv! herein arc 135 Pariſhes, and 


131 Market-Towns, whereot jour 
are privileg'dto end Members co 
Parhamettr, 
Here rhe Air 1s temperate, the 
Soil rich, fruttiul and champa'gn, 
and having liefs waſte Ground 
therein than amy other County 
Aud ſo Populous withal, and re- 
pleniſned with Towns, that in 
many places 20 or 30 Steepics 
preſent themſelves ar one view: 
Nor is there perhaps an; other 
County, that ta ſuch a compats 
of Ground, can her more No- 
blemen and Gentlemens-Scats. Ics 
principal Rivers are rhe Ouſe, the 
Ven, ana the Weland , SPATE: 
rave all their eile in this Cop! 
* 5 
NORTHU3 BERL D; this is 
4 aurieime County, ard the tar 


dest Northward of any in Eng- 


aud the Spring. 
4 . 1 band: 
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and; being bounded Faſtward | IitleWhitewine, which 15 good not 
with the German-$Sez, Welt ward | only for this Evil, but tor the 
by Cumberland and part of Scot- | watry Eyes of Cattle alto, | 

Lind, Northward with the River NOVEMBER, in tins Month 
of Tweed, by which 'tis ſeparared | the Countryman generally for- 
from Scotland, and Southward by | ſakes che Pields, and ſpends his 
the County of Durh,m, from | time at the Barn and Market : 
which tis fevered in part by | Wheat may be yer fown on very 
the River Tine. Its Length from] warm and rich Lands, cfpectal 


Morth to South is about forty | on Burn-baited Land. Now fat 


Miles, and thirty in Breadth from | Swine are to be killed; and your 
att to Weſt ; within which com- ſtocks of them, and o your Poul 
pafs ie contains 1370000 Acres | try, are to be leſſened. For 
oi Ground, about 22740 Houſes; | VVheat to keep, Thraſh it not 
the whole being divided into fix till Arch, Jeſt it prove torſted, 
Wards, wherein are 450 Pariſhes, appr 8 waſte ſeuff, 
and 12 Market-Towns, three | be laid in moiſt places to rot or 
whereot are privileg'd wo ſend Dung; allo lay Ding on heaps, 
Members to Parliament. — Now | Coppice-woods may be felled, 
ts County lying AST North as — all no ol Ps orher 
to border on Scotland, is much Trees plantcd. rees for Mc. 
ot the fame nature as the South- | chanick uſes, as 5 Cart- 
arts of thar Kingdom, being | boot, c. are telled ; 2 Kemp 
. very temperate nor Fruie: and Flax broken; the Meadozvs 
tal; the Air ſharp and picrcinz | which are ted low, are begun to 
ot ittelt, tho' the German-Occan | be overii>wn or drowned ; and 
ſomewhat abates the edge there- | Ant-hils deſtroy'd. Now may 
of, and helps ro diſſolve the Ice] Dung be carried into the Hop- 
and Snow. The Sotl is rough, | Garden, and mixt with ſtore of 


x 


hard,and barren ; but thaſe parts Earth, rhat it may ror againſt | 


char lie neareſt the Sea have the| Spring; and the Bees may be 
pecheminence, being not ſo rug-| ſtopped up cloſe, only breathing 
2d and hilly as the reſt ; yer if] vents anuſt be leſt, or they may 
ne Surface of the Earth be tome- | be houted till . | 

what ungrateful, its Bowels makes For che Orchard and O'trory- 
amends wich their abundance of | Garden, the work ot this Monch 
Coal-min_ s, which ſupply a great |, to carry Compolt out of che 
parc of England, and London etpe- | Melon-ground, or to turn and 
1 ly, with Fuel, and the Trade mingle the ſame with Earth, and 
\\hereot is a good Nurſery for lay it in ridges, ready tor the 
de men, | | : Spring: Pi g- tres dL TO JE ſhel- 
* NOSTRIULS-DROPPING, is a jter'd; and the Leaves fallen in 
Diſtemper in Cattle, which is Cu- | the VVoods, may be ulod for 
red by 'rubbinz the Beaſt's Throat land orher laid about Artichokes, 


with Salt and Savory mixt toge- fand other things, to che end of 


ther, as alſo his Jaws, which may March. The ſetting and tranſ- 

de rubbed and chated witch Brine ! planting of Trees may be con- 

und Garlicc mixt; or elſe you tinued, and vo time is co be loft, 

may fquirt into his Noſtrils che hard Freſts coming ou space; 

juice os Pimpernet mixt with a * old Roots may be lud bare. g 
Te 
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and in all tranſplantings, the for- 
mer Aſpect and Quarter of the 
Compaſs is to be obſerved, as of 
much importance; and ſet no 
Plant deeper than it ſtood before; 
neither do you cover too thick 
with Earth what you ſow, for 
Nature covcrs nothing. Plant 
young Trees, ftandard or mural, 
and let the Nurſery be turnſh'd 
with ſtocks ro Gralt on the fol- 
towing year. Now ate ſtocks to be 
prepared for all ſorts of Fruits: 
For Standards, the Crab: ſtock, 
Stocks of the Paradiſe, or Sweet- 
Apple-kernel for Dwarts; but 
they are alſo to be laid from 
Layers and Suckers : Pears on | 
the Pear-kerncl-ſtock or Suckers ; 
Dwarfs <6 rhe Suckers of Portu- 
gal-Quince, &c. Ablaqueation is 
nov profitable, and to viſit the 
Roots of old Trees, to purge the 
fickly, and to apply freſh mould; 
the moſt delicate Stonc- fruit and 
Murals are allo go be covered, 
skreeaing them with Straw-hur- 
dies, as long as the Eaſt and 
Northern Winds continue, even 
ro the end of Aarch, to be ture 
of Fruit. 
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Cc. that being ready at hand 
it may in few hours with the 
more caſe be thrown upon any 
thing that requires it; for exam- 
ple, if it be for Artichokes, keep 
them a little clevated towards 
the North, to ſerve them inſtead 
ol a ſmall ſhelrer, till they be 
quite covered; or clic, lec them 
be covered preſently ; but firſt 
cur off all that is withered irom 
them; and obſerve that as the 
cold encreaſes, the Coverings are 
to be redoubled. In dry So, 
the Artichokes muſt be a little 
carthed up, winch would be per- 
nicious in wet Grounds, bec.v{« 
it would rot the Atrichoyc- 
plants; and being ſo covercd, 
let the Artichokes alone till the 
Full-Moon of March be paſt. 

At the very beginning ot this 
Month, before the Froſts be 
come, the Endive that is big e- 
nough to ſuffer it, muſt be quite 
tied up, and covered with What 
can be got; and if there is 4 
Conſervatory, tis convenient to 
plant as many of the biggeſt that 
can be had, therein, in tults, 
with earth hanging to them; and 


an artificial Spring may now 
ve begun by the help of Hot- 


ler them be ſet very clote to one 
another; and the ſame nuy be 


beds, upon which little Sallets. done with all Roots, as Carrots, 


mall Lettice, Chervil, Creſſes, 
Cc. may be ſown; Letrice to 
Cabbage planted, under Bells cr 
glaſs Frames; and Mint, Tarra- 
20D, and Balm-plunts, and fome 
Sorrel, wild Endive, and Macedo- 
nan-Parſley, and Burnet replan- 
red upon them. This being a 


Month of the greateſt Work and | 


Labour of all, great care muſt 


be had to have all Neceſſarics 
ready ; and che Gardiner is by 
no means to negle& to have ſome : 
ry long Dung brought and laid , 


near the Endive, Artichokes, 
C1ara-bects, Cellery, Leeks, Roots, 
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Parinips , Beet-ravcs, Bed-bcet, 
und Artichokes, which have 
bruit; as alſo Spaniſh Cardons, 
Colliflowers, Lecks, and Cellery; 
tho both theſe laſt will ke 
well enough in the naked Earih, 
when they are well covered. 

Now may ſome Hot-beds be 
nade for Muſhrooms ; tor which, 
chooſe ſome ſpot of new, and 
as near as can be, light and fan- 
dy Ground, wherein an hot low | 
Bed of five or fix inches deep, 15 
to be digged three or four foot 
wide throughout, and of what 
length you Will; for which, the 


ep 
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Dung muſt be cither cf Horſe 
or Mule, and muſt be already 
pretty dry, and ſuch as has been 
piled up ior ſome time: Make 
the Bed about two foot high, 
ranking and preſſing the Dung. as 
cloſe and light as can be; yet ſo, 
that it may better ſhoor the Wa- 
ters off to the Right and Left, 
which, ſhould they picrce thro' 
it, would ret the Dung; then 
the Bcd is to be covered two foot 
more thick with the neighbour- 
ing Earth, over which again an- 
other covering of three or four 
inches thick of Litter is to be 
thrown, which in the Winter 
may be a guard trom the great 
Cold, ud in the Summer a ſhade 
from the violent Hear. 

At the latter end of the Month, 
you may begin to force ſuch A- 
{parazas, as are at leaſt three or 
tour. years old; which is pertor- 
med either on the Cold-bed, in 
che place where they grow, which 
is the beſt way; or eiſe upon an 
Hot-bed, if you are minded to 
remove them. But this Work is 
ordin irily lett to the beginning 
of the next Month: But for the 
Way ot Fucing them, tis performed 
chus: Dig the Earth cut of a. 
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and ſtirring muſt be repeated af- 
ter wards, as often as it ſhall be 
neceſlary, which may be once 
every ten or tWelve days: But it 
the Dung be roten with the 
weather, and app-ar not to nave; 
ſutficient hear, ir muſt be quite g. 
moved, and its place uind 
anew ; for the Bed muſt be al- 
ways kept extreamly hut, s c 
the Cold-bed, whercir the 18 
are, the Ground mult be died 
up and fitrred a little in ig to 
the depth of about four c nve 
inches, as ſoon as the Path 
is filled up, tor it cannot v Cone 
before; becauſe of bringio® the 
Dung to that, which cannot be 
ache without much trampling on 
the Soil. The digging being fi- 
niſned, the aid Cold- bed is co- 
vered with the tame long Dung 
three or four inches thick, and 
in fifreen days time, the Dung is 
liftzed up, to fee whether the A- 


bell covered cloſe with long 
Dung, and eſpecially a-nights, 1s 
clapped, to prevent the Froſt 
from penetrating to them, u hich 
would infallibly ſpoil them; but 


| ü . 
Path two foot deep. and a foot 


and an halt broad, and fill ir up 
with lens hot Dung, very all 
rammed and trodden down, till 
it be a tull foot higher than the 
luperficies of the Cold-bed ar 
the firſt making; and after fit- 


if the Sun ſhine bright, the bells 
muſt be uncovered, that they 
may be viſited by thoſe kind 
beams. The ſame courſe of For- 
cing Aſparagus may be continu'd 
till April. when the Seaſcn dees 


teen days, this Dung mult be ſtir- 
red over again, mixing ſome new 
Dung therewith, the better to 
enable it to communicate ſuffi- 
cient Heat to tne two adjoining 


Cold-beds; but if it appear too | than on the naked Earth, and 


much morcify'd, fo as that the 
Aſparagus do not ſhoot up brisk- 
ly enough, then the recruiting 


no farther require it, Sorrel, 
wild Endive, Macedinian-Parlley, 


the ſame manner as we do Aſpa- 
ragus ; but this moſt commonly 
is rather done upon Hot-beds, 


the ſuccets is very ſpeedy and 
infallible. To have Raddiſhes 
alto berimes, they are ſown about 


of this Path- way with freth Dung 


the middle of this Month in Hot- 
| 1 onal $4 


{paragus begins to {hoor or no; 
or it they do, at every place 
where they do appear, a Glaſs- 


or Alifanders, Cc. are forced in 
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beds ; for which, the ſuperficies 
of the Bed muſt muſt be beaten 
down with a Board, to render 1t 
a little ſolid, and ro prevent it 
from rolling into the holes that 
are to be made to ſow the Rad- 
diſhes in; after which, that the 
Bed may be handſomely fown, 
they uſe a Cord rubbed with 
Piaiſter, Chalk, Oc. and holding 


it well ſtrerched out between 


ewo, as many white Lines are 
marked out with it, at three or 
four inches diſtance, both through- 
out the whole length and breadth 
of rhe Bed, as its extent will per- 
mit ; and then with a round 
wooden Planting-ſtick of an inch 
chick, holes are made all alon 
every Line, at the like diſtance 
of three or four inches; into e- 
very one of which, three Rad- 
diſh-ſeeds are put, and no wore, 
In an hard Froſt, the Hor-bed is 
covered with long Litter for five 
or ſix days; and for a farther 
defence againſt the rigour of the 
VVinter, they cover them with 
Straw-skreens or Coverings, ſup- 
ported upon traverſe Frames or 
Cradles, compoſed of Stakes or 
Other wooden Poles, placed very 
near the ſuperficies of the Mould, 
and the fides are clofe ſtopped 
up; and if the Froſt increaſe 
notably, a new Load of lon 
Dung is put over thoſe Skreens, 
As for the Cellery, which was 
planted in particular Cold. beds, 


At a convenient diſtance in June 


and uh), they muſt be taken up 
in turf chis Month without 
fail, and carried into the Conſer- 
varory, or elſe replanted in ſome 

ther Cold- bed, wick the Plants 
{er very cloſe together, that they 
may the more eaſily be covered. 


Laſtly, In this time you are to 


rake up your Potato's for Win- 
rer-ipcnding; of which there 
will yer enough remain for 
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Stock, tho' never ſo exactly ga- 
thered. | 55 
The Proviſions and Products 
of this Month are, for Apples, 
the Bell- bonne, the William, the 
Summer Pearmain, Lording- Apple, 
Pear-Apple, Cardinal, VVintet- 
Chefnar, Calvil, Shortſtart, 75. 
The Pears are the Miſfire-Jcan, 
Lord-Pear, Long Bergamt (id 
bake) Burnt-Cat, Sugar- Pear, IU. 
dy-Pear, Arundel, Ambrel, Ice. 
Pear, Dove-Pcar, Virgoule, Dead 
man's Pear, Winter-Bergamot , 
Bell-Pear, c. We have {till in 
tae beginning of the Month ſone 
Figs, and later yellow Pears; 
likewiſe Artichokes, Spinage, En- 
dive, and Succory, Cellery, Ler- 
tices, Sallers, and Potherbs, and 
Cabbages of all ſorts, Roots and 
Pumpions. 


Neither is the buſineſs of the 


Parterre and Flower-Garden in- 
conſiderable this Month; for now 
Auricula-ſceds are ſown, by pre- 
paring a very rich Earth for them, 
conſiſting of more than halt 
Dung, upon which ſome light 
ſandy Mould, and the Earth 
gotten out of the hollow Willow 
Trees, is to be ſifted; and then 
ſow, letting your Caſes or Pans 
out in che Sun till March or Aprit. 
Cover your peeping Ranuncula's, 
and plant your faireſt Tulips in 
places of ſhelecr, and under E- 
ſpaliers; but let not the Earch 
be too rich: Tranſplant ordinary 
Jaſmine; and about the middle 
of rhe Month, or ſooner, if the 
Weather require, let vour tender 
Plants and perennial Greens, and 
Shrubs, Oc. be quite encloſed 
in your Conſervatory, ſeclud ing 
all entrance of Cold, and eſpeci- 
ally ſharp Winds; and it the 


Plants become exceeding dry, 


and that it do not actually freeze, 
let them be refreſhed ſparingly 


Wil | 
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with qualify'd Water mixt with a 
tirrle Sheep or Cowdung , but if 
the Seaſon be piercing, ſome 
Charcoal muſt be kindled, which, 
when they have done ſmoaking, 
muſt be pur into an hole funk a 
tircle into the Floor about the 
middle of ir, unleſs the Green- 
houſe have a ſubterranean Stove, 
which being duly tempered, is 
much better: But all other times, 
when it does not actually Freeze, 
or the Weather not Rainy or 
Miſty, and that the Sun ſhine, 
fhew them the Light through the 
Glaſs-windows ; bur let them be 
enclos'd again before the Sun he 


gone, if it be inclincd to a Froft, | 
otherwife. keep open Houſe all 


Night long. 

As for the Muſtineſs of the 
Houſed Trees, that muſt be re- 
moved, by making a Fire 1n the 
Stove, as there is occaſion ; and 
tor Aloes and Sedums, they muft 
not have a drop of Water during 
the whole Winter; and you cat- 
not be roo ſparing of Water to 
te reſt of the houſed Plants, 
except Orange-trees, for it de- 
ſtroys them; and that Water 
which is made over rich with 
Unng, and too frequently ufed, 
is apt to inſect the Leaves. Houſe 
jour choiceſt Carnations, or ra- 
ther fer them under a P<nt-houſe 
under a South-wall; fo as a Co- 
vering being thrown over them 
o preſerve them in the cxtre- 
1'y of Weather, they may yer 
enjoy the freer Air at all other 
times. | | 

It's now proper to prepare 
Matratles, Boxes, Cafes, Pots, Cc. 


for ſnelter to the tender Plants 


and Seedlings newly ſown, ik the 
Wearher prove bitter: Now alſo 
are planted Roſes, Althea-fructca, 
lilac, Syringa's, Pæonies, Fibrous 
Boots, and ſome Stony-ſceds: All 


Foreſt-trees for V Valks, Avenues, 


— 
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and Groves, are now planceT , 
and the Garden- walks, and all c- 


ther places, are now to be ſwep:: 
and cleanſed from all Autumna! 


Leaves, the beft time. As for 
the Flowers, they are almoſt the 
ſame as in the Month of Ofober ; 
which ſee for rhat purpoſe. 
NURSERY ; is a place fer a- 


part for the raiſing of young 


Trees, or Stocks. See Seminary. 
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AK: This Tree was of ai! 

others in molt eftcem a- 
mong the Romans, who made 
their Chaplets and Civic Coronets 
ot its Leaves. It is the beſt of 
all Timber wharever, for build- 
ing Ships. There be many Spe- 
cies of this Tree; but Mr, Evelhe: 
takes notice only ot four, two ot 
which are moſt frequent iu Eng- 


land, viz. The Quercus Urban, 


which growing upright, and be- 
ing clean and lighter, is fitteſt 
for Timber; and the Rebur or 
Quercus Sylvejiiis is of an hard 
black grain, bears a fmaller Ac- 
corn, ſpreads its Branches, and 
puts forth its Roots mote above- 


ground, and therefore in plant 
ing is to be allowed a greater di- 
ſtance, viz, from 25 to 4% toot, 
and ſometimes as many yards ; 


whereas the other will be conteur 
with 15, It is alſo diltmguinh'd 


by its fulneſs of Leaves, which 


earnMli and becoming yellow ar 


the fall, commonly cloaths it al! 
the Winter, the Roots growing 


very deep and ſtiaggling. There 


is an Oak in Lanhadien . in 


Leaves 


cn. 


Comma, which bears 
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conſtantly ſpeckled with White ; 
there's anocher ſort, called the 
painted Cak; and others have 
ſince been found at Fridwod near 
Sil tinghourn in Kent: Some take 
notice of Oaks bearing ſtrange 
Leaves as a fatal Preſage. The 
Oak may be propagated by Lay- 
ing, but never to that advantage 
ok bulk or ſtature, as from the 
Acorn. It is the propazation 
of this large ipreading Oak which 
is principally recommended for 

er Majeſties Forreſts, becauſe 
they require room, thac they may 
be free from all iscumbrances; 
a full grown Oax mounting up- 
wards but {lowly, bur ſpreads it- 
ſelf ſpeedily to allQuarters by due 
Culture, ſo that forty years ad- 
vance is to be gained by this In- 
duſtey. 


Both theſe | Kinds ſhould be 


tranſplanted about Octobe/; but 
ſome for theſe late ſpringing 


Trees, deter it till the Winter be 


well over; but the Earth ſhould 
be moiſt. Tho they grow tole- 
rably in moſt Groniuas, yet they 
affect ſound, black, deep, and 
taſt Mould, rather warm ard a 
little riſing, than over-wet and 
cold, for this produces the firmeſt 
"aber: Vet the Lord Bacon pre- 
fets that geo ing in moiſt round 
fer Shipping, as being the rough- 
eit. 
Trees which grow rulcrably,. ei- 
ter on Hills, or in Vaileys, grow 
berter in lower Grounds; but 
the Timber is better and of a 
finer grain that grows upen the 
Mountains, excepting Apple and 
Pear-Trees. Vitruvins ſays, The 


F ae nn bs 
Oak neither proſpers in very hat 


he 


nor very cold Countries, for it 


allects a temperate Climate: (and 
where. they grow. natural. in 


zbuncznce, it is 4 £000 tn of it) 


Hence it ie, 


# 


Fliry is of opinion, that 
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of Africa, nor of Sweden, an q 
Denmark, are comparable to durs. 
Mr. Eve'yn preters the Cow- ra- 
ſture or upland Meadow, where 
the Mould is rich and ſwect, a; 
in Suffolk, where larze Tree; 
may be tranſplanted Wich great 
ſucceſs. Before you plant or 
ſow, bore or ſearch the Ground. 
for Earth too ſhallow or rocky, 
is not proper for this Timber 
Let Oak thrives exccedingly in 
Gravel and moiſt Clay, which 
moſt other Trees abhor, and 
even in the coldeſt Clay that 
will hardly Graze: Lut in thote 
places they frequently mike 
ſtands, and ſometimes grow a- 
gain vigorouſly, as they go be- 
yond or outgrow their obſtru- 
ctions, fo that an hundred yer; 
advance is gaind by Soil and 
Husbandry, Vet in Silceſter in 
Flintſhire, they ſcem to firke 
root in the very Stones; and in 
the Forreſt of Dean, ſome goodly 
Oaks have grown upon a Rock 
of ancient Cindars. Oaks that 
grow on Stone and Clay, grow 
tlowly, bur in time make the beſt 
Timber ; and thoſe thar grow on 
the lighteſt Sands, are of all o- 
ther, the moſt uſctul for the Joy- 
ner; that which grows on Gra- 
vel, is brittle. Some hold, that 
che Oak will take the Pear and 
ther Fruit by Graffing, which 
r. Exc thinks improbabec, 
L-cauie the Sap of the Oak is un- 
ind ro molt Trees. 

The Oaks that you tranſplanr, 
ought not to be above ſix or ſe- 
ven foot high, and their Stems 
of the ſmootheſt and tendereſt 
Fark, which, as well as rhe pau- 
city of the Circles, is an inaica- 
tion of Youth ; which in dil- 


* 


branchinz and cutting the Head 
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thit netther the Oaks the Hench uſually 


oft at five or fix foor high (cho 
don't when 
they 
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they tranſplant this Tree) may more Trees, how earefully ſo- 


{ſerve as 4 more certain guide, | ever the Ground may be prepar'd 
before you move the Root; then | and the Roots order 'd, than moſt 


plant chem with as much Earth | other Accidents whatever, which q 
as will adhere to them, abating | occaſion'd Virgil's advice as fol- 1 
only the top roots, viz. that lows. # 
downright and ſtubby part of : 
the roots, which all Trees, raisd | Quinetiam Coli Regionem in Cor- Ki 
of Seed, do univerſally produce, tic? Signant 7 þ 


and quickning ſome of the reſt | Vt quo queg, modo ſteterit, qua 1 
with a ſharp Knife; but ſpare | parte calores 

the fibrous Roots, which arc the | Auſtrinos tulerit, que terga ol ver- 
main Suckers of all Trees, and | zerit axi i 
ſpread them in the Pit prepared | Rejlituants Ade in toncyis con- 
for them, une ſs you will trench ſuefcere multum eſt. 

the whole Field, which is much | Georg. L. I. 
better, in caſe you plant any con- 1 | 
ſiderable number, the Earth be- Which advice, tho' Pliny and 

ing hereby made eafier penetra- | ſome others have neglected, Mr. 

ble for the Roots; and then caſt j Evelyn ſays, from his own Expe- 

that Mould about the Root which | rience, he hath loft ſome Trees 

you took from the Surface and | by not obſerving this circum- 

laid apart, becauſe it is beſt im- ſtance. This Obſervation he 
pregnated; but never interre your judges chiefly neceſſary in Fruit- 

Stem deeper than you found it trees, the Air being probably as 

ſtanding, for that oftimes de- much the Mother or Nurſe, as 

ſtroys a Tree, tho' ſeldom ob- Water and Earth; and the ad- 

ſervd. If the Roots be ſuffici- vantage of this is confirmd by 

ently covered to keep the Body the Clearneſs and comparative 

ſteady and erett, it is enough; | Splendor of the Southſide, and ? 
for moſt Roots, except that of | the frequent Moſſineſs of moſt 
the Quercus Urbana, cover the | Trees on the Northſide ; and is 
Air, (and the not minding of | moſt evident in the Bark of Oaks, 
this rrifling circumſtance, does | white and ſmooth, and that Trees 
much deceive our ordinary Wood- grow more kindly on the Sauth, 
Men) for the perfection of the | than on the Norchfide of an Hill; 
Air does almoſt concern the proſ- and therefore, choſe who are to 
perity of a Tree, as much as of | remove many Trees, may dip a 
a Man, who is but Arbor in- Bruſh in white Colour, or Oaker, 
verſa. 5 and mark 1060 of em as they 
Ihe poſition ought likewiſe to | ſtand in a very little time. 
be carefully obſervd; for the f In our Climate, where the 7 
Southern parts of the Tree being } North-Eaſt, and other ſharp _—_ 
more dilated, and the pores ex- Winds, do rather flanker than 5 i 
posd, (as appears in their Ho- blow full upon our Plantations, + 
rixontal Sections, by the conſtant | they thrive beſt, Other circum- F me 
Eccentricity of their Hyperbolical ſtances are alſo to be confider'd, 1 .. 
Sections) being on a ſudden, and | as they reſpe& Rivers and Mar- is 
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ar ſuch a ſeaſon, converted to | fhes, liable ro obnoxious and 
the North, ſtarves and deſtroys | poifonous Fogs, Hills, and 0 
| 3 . which 


OAK 


which expoſe them to the Wear 
redious 


ther, and cruel and 
Weſtern Wipds : But the Tim- 


ber is commonly the beſt that 


hath endur'd the colder Aſpects 
witliour theſe prejudices; Woods 
expos'd to the wind, are gene- 
rally moſt ſtrong and ſolid; and 
therefore Chiron: made Achilles's 
Spear ofa Mountain-Tree ; and 
of thoſe Mountain-Trees, thoſe 
arc the beſt which grow thin, 
and are not much ſhelrer'd from 
the North; much may be attri- 
buted to theſe advantages tor the 
growth of Timber; and hence 
tlie Oaks of the Forreſt of Dean 
cxcced all others in England, an 
Olk or Elm on a hot Gravel or 
looie Earth will not in an hun- 
dred ycars overtake one of fiity 
Planted in its proper Soil. Next 
to this. and haply before it, Is 
good Air; hence they have ſuch 
vaſt ſunipers in Syn; and the 
Aihes in ſame parts of the Le- 
Luant fo excellent, as of old, near 
Tr, that it wis taken for Cedar. 
Now the Spaniſh Aſh is the beſt 
in Europe; and ſomcrimes in our 
own Country, we fee VVoods 
within a little of each other, 
wire Oaks of 20 years growth 
will in the ſeme bulk, contain 
their double in Hearrand Timber. 
and chat in one the Heart will 
not be ſo big as a Man's Arm, 
when the Trunk excccds a Man's 
Body; the difference procceding 
rom the variety cf the Seed, in 
gathering of which, there ought 
to be great care taken. See 
. : „ 
It you would propagate Trees 
or Timber, dont cut off their 
Heads, nor be too buſte in lop- 
ping; but it you defire Shade or 
Fuel, or bearing Maſt alone, lop 
off their tops, tear, and unthri- 


ving branch.s only. It you in- 


OA K 
tend to fell, ſtay till November : 
for. cutting down Trees befor: 
the Sap is perſectly at reſt, occa- 
ſions Worms to brecd in the 
Timber fell'd before that dime. 


If you cut for Fuel, you nee 
not be ſo punctual; yet, for the 
benefit of the ſtanding Trecs, ob- 
| ſerve che Moon's increaſe. 

The ſtamps of. Oak, eipecia!}\ 
that which is dry and above. 
grouhd, being well grubb'd. 8 
many times worth the pains for 


| rare, and hard Works; and where 


Timber 1s dear, ſome Gentlemen 
having abandon'd this to the 
Workmen for their pains, finding 
their miſtake, have manig d it 
themſelves, and be gainers above 
half. The ſmall Engine, talled 
Ihe German Devil, being retorm'd 
and duly apply'd, mizhr be of 
excellent uſe tor Grubbing. But 
this js to be done cnly where 
final Extirpation is dctien'd, tor 
Suckers may be drain from old 
ſtub Roots. Formerly Caps were 
made of em; and iherc's a way 
| of ringing Oak, by long burying 
it in V Vater, fo as it will reſemble 
coarſe Ebony. Nothing is more 
obnoxious to deceit, than the 
buying of Trees ſtauding, upon 
| their appearance to rhe eye, un- 
cis the Chapman be very judiri- 
ous, fo many and varivs are 
their Infirmities, till they be icl- 
led and fawn our. | 

Oaks in foms -placcs, where 
the Soil 13 ſpecially quality d, 
ready to be cut for Caps in tour- 
teen years, and ſooner, from the 
fit ſowing; a Lady in Northamp- 
tonſhire ſowed Acorus, aud cut Trees 
produe'd of em twice in twenty 
two years, both as well grown. 
as moſt are at ſixteen or eightc en. 
Acorns ſet in Bedge-fows, have 
in thirty years born a Stem ot 4 
toor dame er. Cops-wood ſhould 
EE Senf 
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generally be cut cloſe, and at 
juch intervals as the growth re- 
quires. Oak tor Tan- bark may 
be felled from April to the 
laſt of June, by a Statute of 
| BS {© | 

2 was ſo much eſteem' d by 
the Romans; that they had a Law 
among the Twelve Tables for ga- 
thering the Acorns that ſhould 
fall into another Man's Ground. 
It's needleſs to mention its Uſe- 
fulneſs tor building Houſes and 
Ships. There's a kind of it ſo 
tough, that our ſharpeſt Tools 
will ſcarcely enter it, and the 
Fire itſelf conſumes it hut ſlowly, 
as having ſomething of a ferru- 
pinous mettalin ſhining nature, It 
is doubtleſs the moſt univerſally 
Uſetul of any Timber hitherto 
known, Many of the Learned 
think our Saviour's Croſs was of 
this VVood, tho' others fay -it 
was fram'd of Cedar, Cypreſs, 
Pine, and Box. But to leave theſe 
vain Speculations, the Engliſh ; 
Oak is preferable to the French 
Oak, for all manner of Ships and 
Houſes, as being much tougher. | 
The rough-grain'd body of a 
ſtubbed Oak, is fitteſt tor the 
Caſe of a Cyder-Mlll, and fuch 
Engines; for Shingles, Pales, 
Lathes, Coopers-wares, Clap- 
board for VVainſcot, and ſome 
Pannels are curiouſly vein'd, and 
were much eſteem'd till the finer 
grain'd Spaniſh and Norway Tims 
ber came among us. Spars and | 
{mall building Timber has been 
made of Oaks of eleven Years 
growth; the ſmalleſt and ſtraiteſt 
dicoverd by the upright tenor 
of che Bark, is beſt and fitteſt | 
tor Cleaving. The Knottieſt is 
beſt for VVarer-works and Piles, | 
becauſe ir laſts longeſt, and 
drives beſt: The crooked, if 
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Shipping, NMill-wheels, Cc. One 
Hoop of Ground Oak, will out- 
laſt ſix of the beſt Aſh. The 
ſmaller Truncheous and Spray, 
make Billet, Bavine, and Coals , 
the Bark is valuable to the Tan- 
ner and Dyer; as is alſo the 
Sawduſt, and the Aſhes, and Lee, 
for bucking Linnen, and curing 
the roapiſhneſs of Wine. Ir's 
pity ſo many fine Plants ſhould 
be deſtroy'd for che trifling uſe 
of Walking-ſtaves, ſo much in 
uſe of late. The Galls Mifletoe 
Polypod, Begaria (uſed in Atitt> 
dotes) Uvæ, Fungus's to make 
Tinder, are alſo of uſe. Pliny 
ſays, the Galls break out all in 
ohe night, about the beginning 


of Galls, but they grow cn a 
ſpecies of Oak different from any 
of ours, which never arrive to 
maturity. For the uſe of As 
corns, ſee Acorns, 
-alſo a Knur of a Cottony Mat- 


Wicks - of Lamps and Candle, 
Prevotius in his Remedia Selecti- 
ora, mentions an Oil extracted 
Chymically e querna Gland, which 
continues the longeſt of any 
whatever, ſo that an cunce of 
it can ſcarcely be cenſumed in 4 
Month, tho" kept ccnrinuall 

burning. The Leaves of Oa 


heap'd upon Snow, preſerve it 


as well for Wine, as a deep Pit, 


or the beſt Refrigeratory. L 


ſays, they made Salt of Oak» 


Aſhes, and ſomerimes ſeaſoned - 


Meat with it; but more freqvene- 
ly ſprinkled it among their Seed» 


Corn, to make it Fruitful, The 


Galls make the Baſis of Inks and 
ſeveral Dyes, and bring a great 
Revenue to thoſe who have ma- 
ny of em The white Moſs. of 
Oaks makes the choſceſt Cypreſs- 


8 firm, is beſt for knee · Timber in 


powder, wu. ich is good for the 
| 1 | 
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Oaks bear 


ter, which was us'd of old for 
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Head. Young Oaken-leaves de- 
cocted in Wine, make an excel- 
I-2r Gargzriſm tor a ſore Mouth, 
and a'm-tt every part of the 
Tiee is ſovercign againſt Fluxes 
in general. The Dew that im- 
pearls the Leaves in May, inſo- 
ted ſends up a Liquor of ad- 
urable effect in Ruptures. The 
Soals of Oak beaten and mingled 
with Honey, cures the Carbun— 
cle. Innumerable Remedies are 
compos'd of the Viſcus's Poly- 
pads, and other Excreſcences of 
this Trec ; as alſo, noble Anti- 
dotes and Syrups. The very 
Shade of it is ſo wholſome, that 
ſleeping or lying under it is a 
preſent Remedy for Paraliticks, 
and recovers thoſe whom the 
malign Influence of the Walnut- 
tree ſmites. Paulus, a Phyſician 
of Denman k, ſays, That an hand- 
ful or two of ſmallOak· buttons gi- 
ven to Horſes ot a black Colour, 
will in a few days eating, alter 
to a fine Dapple- grey, which he 
aſcribes to the Vitriol abounding 
in this Tree. | 

There is that which they call 
the Ever-green Oak, that grows 
bur flowly, and ſeen but in ew 
places in Hugland, other than a 
1ina!l Tree ſpreading in Branches, 
let with ſmall and green Leaves, 
indented about the cdges, which 
abide all the Winter: It bears 
vellow moiſty Flowers in the 


OAT 
Stone, and make a flow Fire un- 


der it; as they are baking, take 
them and turn the edges of them 


round on the Iron, that they 


may bake alſo; one quarter of 
an hour will bake them; a little 
betore you take them up, turn 
them on the other ſide, only to 
flat them; for if you turn them 
too ſoon, it will hinder the ri- 
fing : The Iron or Stone whereon 
they are baked, muſt ſtand at a 
diſtance from the Fire. 
OAT-MEAL; to make good 
and perfect Oat-meal, the Oars 
muſt be firſt excecdingly well 
dried, then pur them on the Mill, 
which may either be Water- 
mill, Wind-mill, or Horſe-mill, 
which laſt is the beſt; and do 
no more but cruſh or hull them; 
that is, carry the Stones ſo large, 
that they may do no more but 
cruſh the Husk from the Kernel ; 
then the Hulls muſt be winnou d 
trom the Kernels cither with the 
Wind or Fan; and finding them 
ot an indifferent cleanneſs, (tor 
is impoſſible to hull them all 
clean at the firſt) you ſhall then 
put chem. on again, and making 


the Mill go a little cloſer, run 
them through the Mill again 
' then let them be Winnowed o- 
ver a ſecond time, and fuch 
Greets or Kernels as are clean hul- 
led, and well cut may be laid by, 
and the reft you ſhall run thro 


Sprinz; ard in ſome places, ſmall | the Mill again the third time, 
blackith Acorns, from which |and ſo winnow them again, in 


Plants may be raiſed; but tis 
moſt uſually done by laying 
down the Branches. 

 OAT-CAkES, to make them, 
Take fine Flower, mix 1t very 
well with new Ale-yeaſt, and 
make it very ſtiff; then make it 
into little Cakes, and row! them 
very thin; then lay them on an 
Iren ro bake, or on a baking 
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which time all will be perfect, 
and the Greets or full Kernel 
will ſeparate from the ſmaller 
Oarmeal ; bur you muſt under- 
ſtand that ar this firſt making of 
Oatmeal, you thall ever have two 
ſorts; that is, the full whole 
Greet or Kernel, and ſmall Duſt 
Oatmeal : As for the coarſe Hulls 
oF Chaff which comes from * 
= | | mar 


OAT 
that alſo is worth ſaving, for it 
is an excellent good Provender 
for any plow or labouring Hor- 
ſes, being mixt either with Beans, 
Peaſe, or any other Pulſe what- 
ever. | | 

Bur more particularly for the 
uſes of the ſmall and great Oat- 
meal. 1. The great, is that of 
which all Pottage is made and 
thickned, whether they be Meat- 
portage, Milk- pottage, or any thin 
Broth, or thin Gruel whatever; 
nay, in ſeveral Countries they 
make good and wholſome Bread 
thereof, even one finer than an- 
other, as Anacks, Janaks, and 
the like; beſides which, they 
make thereof thin and thick Oi- 
ten Cakes, which are very good; 
but if mixed with ſome Wheat- 
meal, then it makes a moſt deli- 
cate and dainty Gat-Cake. More- 
over, this ſmall Oatmeal being 
mixed with the Blood and the 
Liver of either Sheep, Calf, or 
Swine, makes that Pudding cal- 
led Haggas, or Huggus, which is 
very good: And laſtly, by ſteep- 
ing it in Water and cleanſing it, 
then boiling it to ſtiff and thick 
Jelly, is made that excellent Diſh, 
talled Waſhbrew, ſo much uſcd 
in divers parts of the Kingdom, 
and called in ſome places Ha- 
mery, or Flumery, from which 
another coarſer Meat is derived, 
which is as it were the Dregs or 
groſſer ſubſtance thereof, called 
Gird-Brew, which is a well-filling | 
and ſufficient Meat for Servants 
and Labouring- men. 2. For the 
bigger kind of Oarmeal, which is | 
called Greets or Corn Oatmeal, ' 
its of no leſs uſe than the for- 
mer, nor are there fewer Meats i 
compounded thereof; for of it 
are made all ſorts of Puddings or 
Pots, whether they be black, as 


OAT 


Geefe, red or fallow Deer, or 
the like, mixt with whole Greets, 
Suct, and wholſome Herbs; or 
eſe White, as when the Greets 
are mixed with good Cream, 
Bread-crumbs, Eggs, Suet, Cur- 
rans, and other wholſome Spices 
of it alſo is made the Good-Friday 
Pudding, mixt with Eggs, Suet, 
Milk, Penny-Royal, and boiled 


butter. Again, If you roaſt a 
Gooſe, and ſtop her Belly with 
Greets beaten together with Eggs, 
and after mixed wich the Gravey, 
there cannot be a better Sawce ; 
nay, at Sea, c. a more whol- 
ſome and pleaſant Meat cannot 
be eat, than theſe whole Greets 
boiled in Water till they burſt, 


| and then mixed with Butter, and 


| 


fo eaten with Spoons, called by 
your Sea-fairing Men, Loblolly : 
And laſtly, There 1s no way or 
purpoſe whatever wherein a Man 
can uſe and employ Rice, bur 
wich the fame ſeaſoning and or- 
der you may employ the whole 
Greets of 9 and have full 
as good and wholſome Meat, and 
as well taſted, thereof. 

| OATS are a very profitable 
and neceſſary Grain, and will 


Lands, where by reaſon of the 
Cold, no other Grain will thrive; 
yea, therc's no Ground tov rich 
nor too poor, too hot nor too 


veſt; rhe Straw and Husk being 
ot ſo dry a nature, that tho they 
are houſed wet, yet will they 
not heat in the Mow, nor become 


does. The beſt ſeafon for ſowing 
them, is in February or Marc? : 


choſe which are made of the | Bcing of an opening WE: and 
HKS 7 I ; leer, 


blood of Beaſts, Swine, Sheep, 


firſt in a Linnen-bag, and then 
ſtript and butter'd with Sweet- 


grow very plentifully on ſuch 


cold for them, and they ſpeed 
better than other Grains in Har- 


mouldy, as other Grain uſually 
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OCT 
{veer ; they are the beſt Grain 
tor Horſes, others being apt to 
ſtop, which muſt be injurious : 


But on the otherhand, Oats new- 


ly houſed and thraſhed, before 
they have ſweat in the Mow, or 
be crherwite thrcughly dry'd, 
are too Laxative, The white 
is the beſt and heavieſt 
Grain, and its Meal makes good 
Bread, good Pottage, and ſeveral 


other Mefics; and O.ten Malt 


makes good Beer. Of latter 
years, abut Durham, there grows 
a new fort of Oats, or Groats, 
Itke unto whole Oacmeal, without 
Hulls, witha ſmaller blade than the 
common Oat ; bur when ripe cn 
he Ground, are not eafily di- 
{tinguiſhed from rhe common 
Hits, but in Thraſhing they come 
1 the Husk like Dantzich- 

17 need not be carry'd to 

il to be made into Oat- 


© Groats: They are of a 


er and flaſhier taſte than the 
; but an Acre will not 
Id as many buſhels of them as 
> common Oats, * | 22's 
Jus make indifferent good 
Ac, and a litcle thereof in ſtrong 
cer to be kept is uſual: They 
arc a Gra'n that alſo Poultry love 
4 on, making them lay ſtore 
ot E.gs above what other Grain 


tei h. 


OCTOBER; the Country buſi- 


n'ts vt this Month, is to lay up 


Briey-land as dry as man be, to 


Well Water, turrow ani drain 


the new ſown Corn-land: To 
ID Aco'ns or Nuts, or other 


tort of Maſt or Berries tor Tim- 
ber, Coppice-wood, cr Hedges: 
TI. Yeaſern a fat warm Land: 


Owerſets alt5 may be now plan- 
red asd plathed; and fo may be 
vlauted all ſorts of Trees for 
Or ament or Ute: The Foals 
tat were foaled of the Draught- 


erm. 


| 
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Mares at Spring, are to be Wea 
ned; and ſuch Sheep to be pur 
off as you have not wintering 
for: Tis not an improper time 
to follow Melting; and Cyder 
and Perry of Winter Fruits may 
be made throughout this Month, 
which is the beſt time to plant, 
Hops in; and thoſe may be bag- 
ged or packed that were dried 
laſt Month. Bees likewiſe may 
be fately removed; and Winter- 
Cyder and Perry made. 

Grounds in this Month are to 
be trench'd for Orcharding, and 
the Ritchen-Garden, to lie tor a 
Winter melluwing; dry Trecs, 
that is, Fruits of all ſorts, ſuch as 
Standards, Murals, or Shrubs, 
which lofe their Leaf, and that 
as ſoon as it falls, are ro be plan- 
ted; bur no Trees for the YVall 
are to be choſen of above two 
years grafting at moſt, and them 
ſound and ſmooth. Ir's a preper 
time for Ablaqueation and laying 
bare the Roots of old unthriving 
or over-haftily blooming : Trees; 
for ſtiring up new planted Ground 
at the decreaſe of the Moon, and 
the weather dry; to gather the 
Winter- fruit that remains, which 
muſt not be bruiſed, but laid up 
clean, leſt they Taint. Cut and 
Prune Roſes yearly, reducing em 
to a faded not over tall. Some 
to prevent bruiſing by Wind. falls 
and guſts that now uſually hap- 
pen, lay ſome ſweet Straw un- 
der the Fruit- trees. Tis à time 
alſo to plant and plaſh Quickſets, 
to remove Graffs after the ſecond. 
Year, unleſs they be Dwaris, 
which may be left to ſtand till 
the third; to ſave and ſaw all 
ſtony and hard Kernels and Seeds, 
ſuch as black-Cherries, Morello's, 
black - Heart, Pear-plumb, Peaches, 
Almond - ſtones; alſo Nuts, Haws, 
Aſhen, Sycamore and Maple- 

keys, 


OCT 


yeys, Acorns, 'Beech-muſt, Ap- 
— Tr and Crab-Kernells for 
Stocks, and this work may be 
deferred till the latter end of 
next Month, keeping them ar) 
and free from Muſtineſs, and re- 
membring to cover the Bed with 
Litter. As for the Ritchen-Gar- 
den, more particularly the ſame 
Works are to be continued as in 
the preceding Month, but eſpe- 


paring Cellery and Cardoons, to 
plant a great many Winter Let- 
tices, and ſome too upon old beds, 
to form them ſo as to have them 
good for eating about Martle- 
maſs : To plant Winter Cabbages 
on thoſe Stocks; to lay aſide all 
the Mould, or made Earth to be 
uſed again when hor Beds are 
made, and to carry away the rot- 
reneſt Dungs to thoſe Grounds 
that are to be Dunged : This is 
the Month wherein to perform 
the laſt Manuring, and _ 
up of ſtrong, heavy and moi 
Grounds, as well to deſtroy the 
Weeds, as to give an Air of neat- 
neſs and agrecableneſs to the 
Garden in this ſeaſon, as to make 
that ſort of Ground kindly to 
contract a kind ot Cruſt that 
might hinder the Winter Waters 
from ſo eaſily penetrating them, 
and on the contrary, might ſnhoot 
them off down to places of a 
lower Situation. i 
The Proviſions and Products 
of this Month for Apples, are 
the Bell and Bon; William, Coſtard, 
Lording, Par ſley-Apple, Pearmain, 


Pear- Apple, Honey - Apple, &c. The 


Pears are, the Cow-Pear, ( Baſe- 
ing) Green: butter Pear, Thorn. Pear, 
Clove- Pear, Rouſet-Pear, Winter- 
Bon Chreſtin, Town-Pear, Lombart- 

Pear, R et- Pear, Saffron- Pear, 
_ Viplet-Pear, Petworth- Pear, Ram- 
bqullet-Pears, and ſome others : 


] Peaſe. 
cially you muſt be buſie in pre- 


— 
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There is alto plenty of Muſcat 
and Chaſſellea, Grapes of Erdive, 
Succory, Cardms, Artichoke,Chayds, 
Muſhrooms and Cucumber, and 
{till ſome Melons if there be no 
hard Froſts; beſides, all man- 
ner of green Pot-Herbs, ſuch as 
rel, Beets, Chervill, Parſley, Ci- 
Jule, Roons, Garlich,Onions, Shal- 
%%, allo Spinage, and latter 
Now in the Parterre and Flows 
2 Garden, about the middle of 
che Month , your Orange-Trees, 
Tuberoſes and 7aſmins, are to be 
carried back into their Houfes, 
and to be placed there with ſerme 
agreeable Scmerry, leaving che 
Windows open in the Day, o 
long as it does not freeze, but 
muſt always keep them care- 
tully ſnut in the Night. till ar 
laſt they be ſnut up quite, and 
both them and the Doors care- 
fully dammed up, Sowing may 
be continued it you pleaſe, as 
in tne laſt Month; likewife Cy- 
preſs may be ſown, bur take heed 
of Froſts; therefore forbear much 
Clipping: Now is the time to 
plant ſome Anemonies, eſpecially 
the Tenuifolis and Ranunculus 8, 
or Croma feet in freſh ſandy 
Earth, taken from under the 
| Turf; bur richer Mould muſt be 
laid at the bottom of the Bed, 
which the Fibres may reach; 
but ſee not to touch the main 
Roots, which are to be covered 
with the natural Earth, cwo In- 
ches deep; and as ſoon as the 

appear, let them be ſecured with 
Mats, or dry Straw, from the 
Winds and Froſts, giving them 
Air, if it be poſſible, once a day, 
in all benign Interval. The plant- 
ing of Rannugulus's,T: ipoly, Vernal, 
Crums, &c. and to remove Seed- 
ling, Holly-hacks, and others, ae 
alſo proper, as tis the time ot 
EE 1 CON 
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Year to plant choice Tulips, 
which you feared to interre the 


beginning of September, they be- 


ing more ſecure and torward e- 
nough ; but let them be planted 
in Natural Earth, that is ſome- 
what impoveriſned, with very 
fine Sand, otherwiſe they will 
loſe their variegations; but ſome 
richer Earth may lie at the bot- 
tom, within reach of the Fibres: 


OIN 
Horſes. whereof there are ſeve. 
ral ſorts made after this manner 
1. Takea clean Skillet, or Poſt-, 
ner, into which put of Roſin, to 
the quantity of a Wall-nut, which 
being melted, pur thereto the 
like quantity of Wax, and when 
that is melted alſo, add half a 
pound of tried Hogs-Greaſe, and 
when 'tis molten, of common 
Engliſh Wey, put into it one 


— 
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Care muſt now be had Icaſt the 
Carnations catch too much wer, 
therefore retire them to a lower, 


ſpoontul, and after they are all 
melted and well ſtirred together, 
put in half a pound of ordinary 


where they may be kept from | Turpentine, and that being diſ- 
the Rain, not the Air, or lay] ſolved, take it from the Fire, and 
them on the fides, trimming them | pur therein an ounce of Vergi- - 
with freſn Mould. Ali ſorts of | greaſe beaten into fine Powder, 
Bulbous Roots may now alſo fſafe- | and ſtir it altogether; but have a 
ly be buried. Alaternus and Phil- | care it run not over, for that the 
Iarea's Seeds ſown; and it will] Verdigreaſe will cauſe it to riſe; 
by no good to beat, roll and chen fer it again upon the Fire ti! 
mow Carpet-W alks, and Cam- | it begins to ſimper, fo take it off; 
um le, tor the Ground is ſupple, | for if it be let to boyl too much 
and it will even all Inequalities; | it will turn red, and loſe its Vir- 
to {weep and cleanſe your Walks, tue of healing, and become a 
and all other Places from Autum- | Corroſive; then ſtrain it through 
nal Leaves fallen, Jeſt the Worms | a Cloth into ſome Earrhen-por, 
draw them into their holes and | and keep it cloſe covered tor 
foul your Gardens, Cc, your Uſe, The Vertues 
N Now the product as to Flow- thereof are to cleanſe W-unds, 
ers, are ſingle Anemonies, Tubero- | tho? never fo foul, or infected 
| ſes, Lamrel- Howers, Vellet-Flow- | with dead, proud, ſpungy, cr 
| ers, Faſmins, Lawrel- Roſes, Ci-| corrupted Fleſh, to carnifie and 
| clamins, Saffion, Marvel of Pern, | heal abundantly, and withall, fa 
: Autumnal Narciſſus, Panſies, Mar- firmly and ſoundly , as never 
| | tles, Pomegranets, &c. more to break forth; to draw 
OFFEN, or Offering; ſignifies our Thorns, Splinters, Nails, and 
to be out in the open Sea from all ſuch things in the Fleſh, 2. 
| the Shoarward; ſo 'tis for a Another made in the Month ot 
=p Ship to lie in the middle of a Ata, for the curing of all kinds 
Channel, and comes not near the , of Strains, Aches, Burnings, Scal- 
3 Shoar, | dings and Swellings whatever in 
ö O FEF-SE TSH; young Roots that any part of the Body, is prepa f- 
ſpring and grow from Roots that ed thus; take half a pound of 
| are round, tuberous, or bulbous; Rue, Wermwood, red Sage, and 
= a ſo the looſe, outward brown young Bay Leaves, beaten very 
Sens, either in Tulips, Ouions well in a Mortar; then take four 
Oc. 1 pounds of new Sheeps Set, and 
OINTMENT GREEN, its a Work the Herbs and it very wel! 
Medicine uſed in the Cure qt} together 
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they be incorporated and become the Mercury be quenched ; then 
as one lump, to which then put adding a pound of Iullow, mix 
two quarts of Sallet- Ol, and and make an Oyntment, and in the 
work thas alſo, till it become application ot it ſnave away the 
all of one ſoftneſs and colour, | Hair ascloſe as you can, and at- 
which thereupon put into a new terwards rub the part with the 
Earchen-por, and let it ſtand co- Surſingle till it grow hot, without 
vered eight days; then let it be] making it raw; then apply tlie 
Loyled over a ſoft Fire two hours ; Oyntment, holding a red hot L- 
or more, keeping it ſtirring all ron-bar near the part, to make 
the while; after which put into} it penettate the deeper, wrap it 
ir four ounces of the Oyl of Spike, | about with a Hogs bladder, and 


together with your Hands, till porate them with the Peſtile till 


letting that boyl as long; in or- 
der to know whether it be well 
boyled, pur a drop of it upon a 
Plate, and if it be upon a fair 
Green, tis enough; then ſtrain 
ir through a new Canvaſs, and 
keep it in an Earthen-pot , It 
will keep good ſeven or eight 
Years. 3. A third fort for the 
healing of any old or new Wound 
is, to take a handtul of Rofernary, 
Wound-worts, Red-Sage, Mug-wort, 
Comfery, Rue, and Southern Wood, 
&. cut them ſinall, and boy! 
them in à pound and half ot 
May-butter, with the like quanti- 
ty of Shcep-ſuet, and when you 
have done, ſtrain our the Oynt- 
ment from the Herbs, put it into 
a por, and keep it for your uſe, 


For Oyntmenc of Adders- Tongue; | the Swelling very hard and inve- 


See Adders-Tongue Oyntment. 
OINTMENT MERCURIAL; 
it happens not untrequently in 
the Cure of Horſes Leggs that 
are fwollen, that the Humours 
being ſtopt, are condens d upon 
the Fleſh, and grow hard by 
degrees, that it is utterly impoſ- 
ſible to reſtore them to their 
wonted ſhape and ſoundneſs, 
without ſome powerful Refol- 
vent, for which this Oyntment 
being one of the beſt, is thus 
prepared, Take half a pound of 
crude Quick filver, and four oun- 


ces of Powder of Brimſtone, put 
chem into a Mortar, and incor- 


lay a cover over that, binding 
on the Dreſſing with a piece of 
Liſt, which is lefs apt than Cord 
to leave a mark or impreſſion 
forty eight hours atter renew 
the application as betore, (only 
you muſt not rub the part with 
a Surſingle) and continue after 
the ſame manner. This Remedy 
ſeldom diſappoints the xpectu. 
tion of thoſe who apply ir, for 
the particles ot the Mercury are 
ſubtil enough to penerrare and 
ditiolve inveterate and hurdSwet- 
lings, ſuch as thoſe that remain 


and other filthy Sores in a 


— — 


ſwollen and gouty after the Far- 
ein; or it the Horſe be old, and 


terate, tis in vain to attempt the 
Cure, which in this caſe is abſo- 

| lutely impoſſible. 
| You may alſo deſtroy all ſorts 
of Vermine, by rubbing the ptr 
where they are cngender'd with 
this Ointment: And rhe fame 
may be ſucceſsfully uſed for che 
anointing of. Bedſteads that arc 
apt to breed Bugs, and even ts 
procure Salivation. 8 
OINTMENT OF OLDEN- 
BURGE, is ufefv} ro heal and 
dry up the pains, Rats-tails, Mules, 
and other foul and watry Sores 
in a Horſe's Legs, and is thus 


after the drying up of Scabs, Paine, 


Horſe's Legs; but it the Legs be 


L114 com- 
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compounded : Put two pounds | Horſe be old, you may uſe Aqua- 
of common Honey in a Glazed- tortis; but it the Diſeaſe Will 
pot, over a very tmall Fire, and not yield to theſe Remedies, you 
as ſoon as it begins co boil, re- 


move it from the Fire, and add 
verdigreaſe in fine powder, and 
white Vitri-1 glofſy beaten, of 
each four ounces , incorpora- 
ting them with the Honey; chen 
ſet the pot again on a ſmall 
Fire as betore, ftirring the Sub- 
ſtinces about, and adding two 
ounces of Galls in very fine 
Powder , take ic off a fecond 
time from the Fire; and after 


you have continued ſtirring for 


{>me time, put in an ounce of 
Sublimate beaten very ſmall, and 

ftir all the Subſtances together 
till they be cold: This Oint- 
ment drys up Sores very power- 
fully; rhough it may be made 
ſtronger, by adding four ounces 
of Aquafortis after the Oint. 
ment is cold; but you muſt 
take care not to put in too much, 
left it ſhould occaſion a ſwelling 
in; the Leg. This Ointment 
muſt be mist over a very ſmall 
and gentle Fire; and as ſocn as 
you perceive it begin to b=1l'too 
taſt, you muſt immediately re- 
move it trom the tire, for cther- 
wile it will certainly fly over the 
Pot. It is fo ſtrong that it you 
lay on too much of it, it will 
raiſe a Scab inſtead of drying up 

a Sore; and theretore in the 
Cure of Pains, Clefts, and other 
running Sores, ycu muſt only a- 
noint the parts ſlightly, renew- 
ing the Application every day; 
but the ſame caution is not co be 

obſerved with reſpect to Wares, 

which are oftentimes Cured by 
this Ointment.” It may be kept 

à long time witlcut loſing its 

vertue, 2. Waſh the Patius cr 

Kunaing-ſores every Evening wits 

the ſecond Water; and if the | 
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muſt apply the Ointment of Olden- 
burg, or the Neat-herd's Ointment, 
which will certainly dry up the 
malignant Humours, provided 
the Leg be not ſwollen, 3. It 
the Leg be ſwollen, take white 
Vitriol and Allum, of each a 
pound and an halt,boil them in a 
clean glazed Earthen- pot, with 
five pints of Water, to the con- 
ſumption of one halt, and pre- 
ſerve the Water for ule. You 
muſt firſt cut off the Hair, and 
make the ſore place very clean, 
then bathe it every Evening with 
this Water, till it be healed. This 
is one of the beſt Remedies. 
4. Take common Honey and Pou- 
der of Copperas, of each a pound 
and an half; mix them together 
in a Pot over a gentle Fire, ſtu- 
ring them conſtantly till they be- 
gin to boil; then take off the 
Por, and when the Matter is halt 
cold, add an ounce of Arſnic in 
powder; then ft it on the Fire 
again, and ſtir it till it begin to 
boil; after which, take it off, 
ſtiring perpetually till it grow 
cold, and in the mean time take 
all poſſible care to avoid the noi- 
tom ſmell. After you have fſhavid 
away the Hair, rub the ſore 
place with a Whiſp, and anoint 
it with your Finger, renewing 
the Application once every two 
days. You mult not lay it on 
too thick, leſt ic raiſe a Scab in- 
ſtead of drying up the Sore, 
QLITORY ; an Olitory Gar- 
den is a Kitchen Garden, or a 
Garden of Herbs, Roots, (c. tor 


Feed. 
8 


ONION GREAT, Red-Wonder, 
King of Summer, and in French, 
fe 'Grofs Oigozette & Amire Roux, 
is 2 pretty Rad colour d Pea 
5 ator I 


ORA 
round and 2 28 large, and 
rows ripe in fuly. n 
: ONIONS, Fo Roots much in 
requeſt for the ſeveral uſes they 
are put to in the kitchen; they 
delight in a fine, fat, and warm 
Mould, and are to be ſown in 
March, or ſoon after; but if ſoo- 
ner, they muſt be at firſt cover'd: 
They do not exrend their Fibres 
far downwards, and therefore at 


the time of ſowing, the Bed is 


to be trod or beat flat, and the 
Seed as equally diſperſed as may 
be, when you are to ſift ſome 
fine Earth a Finger thick at moſt 
_ over it, whereby the Root will 
grow larger: They have proſpe- 
red exceeding well when ſown 


with bay Salr, and are uſually | 


ripe in Auguſt ; when they are to 
be taken up, and dried in the 
Sun, and reſerved 1n a dry place 
for uſe: But they may be ſown 
all the Year tor the uſe of young 
Onions or Scallions; and fuch 
às are ſown in Autumn, muſt be 
covered with Straw or Peaſe- 
hawn, and ſo preſerved all Win- 
ter, and will be carly Chibols or 
3callions in the Spring. —— The 
beſt Onions are ſuch as are brought 
our of Spain, whence they of St. 
mers had them, and ſome that 
have weighed 8 pounds; chuſe 
therefore the large, round, white, 
and thin-skinned. Being eaten 
crude and alone, with Oil, Vine- 
gar, and Pepper, we own them 
un Saller, not fo hot as Garlick, 
nor at all rank; boiled, they give 
a kindly Reliſh, raiſe Appetite, 
corroborate the Stomach, cur 
Phlegm, and profit the Aſthma- 
dical; but eaten in Exceſs, are 
{ud to offend the Head and Eyes, 
unleſs edulcorated with a gentle 
n ͤ 
_QRACH (Atriplex) this Herb is 
ef a cooling nature, and allays 


ORA 
the phlegmy Humour : It it te 
ſet over the Fire, neither it, nor 
Lettice need any other Water to 
boil them in, without expreſſion. 
The tender Leaves are mingled 


tis better in Pottage. 

ORANGE- APPLE; fo called 
from its likeneſs in colour and 
form to an Qrange, and has a 
fine rough gold-colcur Coar, like 


lives long, and is of a pleaſant 
taſte, | 


bres are liable to rot, if they be 


bout them, or transfer the Roots 


korſaking them; for new Earth 
being applied to the Mouths of 
Fibres, interrupts their growth, 


ſome time being required to 


bring them in Appetite to a new 
Mould. 


that are very heavy and fully 


a pleaſant middle taſte; for the 
ſweet are to hot, and the ſour 


times, and pectoral, take away 
Obſtructions, c. The four 
quench the Thirſt, and weaken 
the Apperite ; but as Sevil Oran- 
get ſtrongly bind the Body, their 
hurt and malignity is eaſily re- 


their Peel Candy d; which being 
thus eaten in a ſmall quantity, 1s 
good for the Stomach. 


more particularly, the Subſtance 


trefaction; but the feet and 
1 ite 


wich other Cold Salletting, but 


the Golden Pippin ; only tairer, 


ORANGE-TREES; their Ei- 


too much wet; therefore, when 
tranſplanted, bind the Mould a- 


in Baskets to preſerve it from 


—— * 
RAY 


The beſt Oranges are thoſe 


ripe, with a ſmocth skin, and of 
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too cold: The ſweet before Meals 
are good for the Stomach at all 


E 


paired and mitigated, by uſing Su - 
gar there with, or eating after em 


As to their uſe in Salleting 
is moderarely dry, cooling, and 


inciſwes, ſharpens Appetite, ex- 
ceedingly refreſhes, and reſiſts Pu- 
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beſt ſer by Treuching, 


ORC 


bittet Orange, are of no uſe in 


Sallets. 


ORCHARD; it ſhould be con- 
ventently near, declining and ly- 
ing open to the South, South- 
Eaſt, or South-Wetrt, and deten- 
ded from the North Winds, by 
Buildings, Woods, or higher 
Grounds; the Land rather dryiſh 
then moiſt, without Springs, the 


Earth far, Soil deep, and the 


natural Soil for it 1s more to be 
regarded than the Garden; for 


the Garden Fruit-Trees, and what 


elſe grows there, takes little dee- 
per Root than may be eaſily ma- 
nured. But in Orchards, Pear 
and Apple-Trees ſhould grow to 
be large, the Roots broad and 
deep, and ſo the Manurement 
would be over-chargeable. Turf 
or green Sward mutt be plowed 
two years before the Trees are 
fer therein; and ſuch Manure is 
to be uſed to it, as will beſt ſuir 


the Soil. Flat, wettiſh, and a 
ſhallow Soil, may be alſo ſome- 


thing helped by plowing, and by 
gathering the Land always up 
near the place where the Roots 


of Trees are afterwards intended 


to ſrand ; cke Furrows alſo help- 


ing to carry off the Water. But 


it the Land be Springy, it muſt 
be Trench'd at the Head of the 


Spring, and that deeper than the 


Channel of the Spring runs in 


the Earth, which may be left 


open and cleanſed yearly or fil- 
led with Oler-boughs to be co- 
vered with the Earth and Turt 
that came forth much higher than 
the other Land, the Wood and 


looſe Earth being apt to ſink ve- 


ry much by degrees; and for 
low, flat Ground that in Winter 


is ſubject ro have Rain and 
 Land-Flo2ds he upon it, or fſhal-. 
rees are 


low or ebb Soil, the 


| 
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The unevenneſs of the Ground 
ſhould be levell'd, or elſe ſuch 
Trees as grow pendant, or are not 
apt to grow tall, ſhould be ſer 
on the higheſt Ground; and 
ſuch as are aſpiring, in the low- 
eſt places. As for tranſplanting 
into Orchards, the beſt time is 
from the end of September to 
that of November; the ſooner the 
better; and if the Leaves are not 
all fallen when the Trees are re- 
moved, they muſt be pickt off; 
and it they are not very weak 
bodied, they are to be pruned, 
only three or four of the princi- 
pal Branches are to be leſt on 
the top, that grow outwards, 
which ſhould be lopped off al- 
moſt a_ year's growth: But 11 
weak, they are ro be lopped 
lower, at a Bud or ſmall Twig : 
The ends alſo of big Roots are to 
be cur off, 

Trees in three years time after 
Grafting, may be removed into 
an Orchard, and ought to be ter 
at no leſs diſtance thanÞ8 Yards, 
nor to exceed 14, and the richer 
the Land, the greater ſhould be 
the diſtance ; reſpe& alſo being 
to be had to the Kinds of Fruit 
Trees to be planted, ſome taking 
more room in their growth than 
others; and undovbredly a gocd 
diſtance is always beft tor them, 
for the conveniency of planting 
Cherry Trees or Codling Trees 
berween your other Trees, and 
the like. The beſt way ot re- 
moving Trees, is very young, 
provided that can be done tccurc- 
ly, and that they be quickly ſet 
in the place appointed tor them, 
after they are taken up, and too 
much of the Root be not cut off, 
but the greateſt part of the Tops 
But for Trees that are old, as be- 
tween 10 and 13 years, that arc 


boy be removed, a Trench *. 


— — 
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ve dug the November before they 
are to be tranſplanted, as narrow 
as convenient, but ſo deep as to 
meet with moſt of rhe ſpreading 


Roors, at ſuch a diſtance round | 


about the body of the Tree, as 


you would cut the Root off ar, 


when you remove it. As the 
Trench is made, the Roots are 
to be cut off clear and without 
ſplitling or bruiſing the bark, 
and then the Trench is filled up 
again: Theſe great Roots by the 
October following, will have put 
forth many Fibrous Roots, and 
made preparation for more, which 
upon removal will enable the 
Tree to draw more Nuuriſhment 
thin otherwiſe it would, and fo 
proſper better in its new Man- 
ſion. Care muſt be taken in tranſ- 
planting of Big Trees, that the 
lame ſide of the Tree be planted 
to the South Eaſt, c. as grew 
formerly that way where it ſtood 
before; yet inleaning ones, the 
inclining fide ſhould be ſet to- 
wards the South-Weſt, from 
whence the ſtrongeſt Winds 
blow, x 

Good White-Thorn is the beſt 
Quick-fence for an Orchard, thar 
it may be plaſhed when grown 
up, the better to prevent the 
creeping of Sheep or Hogs into 
it; but no ſmooth Quick ſhould 


be ſer, their Tops and Roots, 


when grown up, being injurious 
to the Hedge and Fruit Trees; 
but let two rows of good Haw- 
Thorn be fer, and a dead Hedge 
made onthe ontſide of the Ditch, 

and the Quick-fer will grow fa- 
ſter ; for the Hedge upon the 
Ditch is apt to choak the Quick: 


But for an old pw about your 


Orchard, that muſt be plaſh d, 
the Ditch mended, and all the 
big Trees cut don, fave on the 


North or Weſt fide; the one te- 


ORC 


quiring a defence to keep the 
chard warm, and the other 


to ſecureifrom the ſtrong Winds 
that blow down the Fruit before 
ripe, they were better they grew 
on the outſide of the Hedge. 

As tor tall Orchard Fruit-Trees; 
all the fide Branches, till the 
are grown to rhe heighr deſired, 


are to be cur off; bur if the Tree 
be to ſpread low, ſome muſt be 


left on each fide, that the boughs 
on any fide may not weigh down 


the Tree; and for che firſt three 


Years at leaſt they muſt uot grow 
thiek and buſhy Headed, by cut- 
ring off tome of the infide ſhoors, 


and ſuch as grow croſs one an- 
other, or Pendant: The Soil, if 


not rich enough, muſt be araen- 
ded in two or three Years in the 


Winter, by opening the Earih 


round abour each Tree on the 


outſide the Ground that was firſt 


digged, at their ſetting, and in a 


| Monrh after, with ſome proper 
| Manure, mixed with what came 


forth, the Trench muſt be filled 


again. But if the Land be Dug, 
or Plowed, there will be no oc 


caſion ro have this done long; 
and if the Trees were ſet by 
pumping, there is no need of ir 
till the Roots are grown paſt the 
Ditch that was made about the 


Tump; or the Soil may be im- 


proved by making a Trench a- 
long the upper part of the Orch. 


ard, and there from a ſmall Gut- 


ter cut down to every row of 
Trees, when the upper Turf, a- 


bout half a Yards breadth round 


about every Tree, is to be! taken 


ofl ; and then when a rainy Day 
comes, let the ſoak of your ad- 


jacent Dung - hill be let down one 
row, ſo that as near as may be, 
each Tree may enjoy it three 


or four days at ſeveral times in 
oye Winter; but if the poſici- 
| 0 
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ORC 
on of the Orchard be ſuch, as 
not to admit of this method, 
then two, or three pailtuls of 
Water muſt be carried to every 
Tree, twice or 'thrice a Year, 
and powered in where the Roots | 
were opened; and the old Earth 
put in azain againſt Spring, and 
the botrom of this Water muſt 
be ſtirred up, the more to enrich 


and thicken it. As for the po- 


firion of the Trees, on the North 


ſide ſhould be fer rhe firſt rows 
of Pear, or other Trees, as are 


apt to grow talleſt, and rhe reſt 
Sourhward, as they decreaſe 1n 


height, as near as may be judg- 


ed, that ſo all of them may, in 


a greater meaſue, ſhire of the 


South Sun, and be leſs liable to 
be damaged by the Northern 
Cold. Wall-nut, or Cheſnut Trees 


are alſo very proper to be ſet 


in rows, two or three of them 
on the North ſide of the Orchard 
for defence againſt the Northern 


Colds; and ſome fence is alſo 


nor improper on the Weſt fide, 
to preſerve them from theAutnm- 


nal Winds, which throw down | 


the Fruit before it is ripe. 
OhC HIS, Bee Hower-Satyrions:; 


they are Plants that grow wh: 
in Meadows and other Places, yet 
for their Form and Beauty ac- 


ceprable in ſome parts of a Gar- 


den, eſpecially the under named, 
1. The Bee-flower ſix Inches high, 
and having chree or four narrow 


Leaves; on the Stock grow three 
or tour Flowers one above ano- 


cher; three being ſmall ſharp 
pointed, Bluſh coloured, turning 
apwards towards the top of the 


Stalk, the other round and co- 


| Joured like a Bee that were ſuck- 
ing a Flower; the Roots round, 


two joyned together; the one 


peri hing when the Flower's paſt, 
the other remaining hard god 


R & Ba 


* 
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ſound. 2. The Gnats Satyrion 4 
larger leaved and higher ſtalked 
than the laſt, with the lower 
leaves like a Gnat, 3. The Hy- 
Orchis, like unto this, but leſs - 
its lower leaf like a Fly with tops, 
a liſt of Aſh colour croſſing the 
back, and the lower part black: 
there is alſo the Bur ter Fly Orchis, 
the Snow white, Cc. 

The times of Flowering is a. 
bout the midſt of May, and 
found wild in many places; they 
are tranſplanted thence with 
Turf about them, into a ſhad 
barren place of the Garden, for 
they will not do in an hot good 
Soil, or elſe a large Turf whence 
they naturally grow, may be 
uſcd, with round les cur therein, 
and the Orchis Roots being put 
in, fill up the ſame Earth in June, 
or Fuly : The Graſs, at Sprirg, 
is to be clipt low with Sizzars, 
leaving rhe Flowers, which will, 
thus uſed, proſper well. | 

ORGALL; is the Lees of Wine 
dried, uſed by Dyers to make 
Cloath to take Colour. 


| and Land in outward form re- 
| ſembling a Beaver, and ſome 
will have it, that were his Tail 
off, he were in all parts like, and 
differing in nothing but Habita- 
tion; for the Beaver frequents 
both ſalt and freſn Water, but the 
other never goes to the ſalt; but 
| tho' this Animal lives in che Wa- 
ter, he doth nor breath like Fiſhes 
through the benefit of that Ele- 
ment; but like other four Foot- 
ed Beaſts, tho' he will lie long 
under Water without reſpirati- 
on: If he wants Prey in the Wa- 
ters, then will he quit them for 
the Land; and if by painful 
hunting aſhore he cannot fill his 
Belly, he will feed qu Herbs, 
e e 


OTTER ; this is an amphibi. 
ous Animal living both on Water 


oTT 


Snails, Frogs, or the like; neither 


will he take leſs pains in the | 


Water for the ſame purpole ; 
for he will ſwim two Miles to- 
gerher againſt the Stream, thar 
ſo when his belly is full, the 
Current may carry him down a- 
gain to his deſigned Lodging, 
which is near the Water ſide, 
made artificially of Boughs, Sprigs 
and Sticks, couching together in 


excellent order, wherein he ſits 


to kecp him from the wet. 

In his hunting of Fiſh, he of- 
ten pops his Noſe above Water 
to breathe, and is a Creature of 
wonderful ſwiftneſs and nimble- 
neſs in taking his Prey, as well 
as Subtil and Crafty, being en- 
dowed with a wonderful ſagaci- 
ty and ſenſe of Smelling, inſo- 

much, that he can directly wind 
the Fiſhes in the Water a mile 
or two's diſtince ; neither will 
abide long in a place, tor he is 
apt to be atraid and take diſtaſte, 
and ſo forſakes his Couch, and 
ſifts up and down the River a 
mile or two, and this he will do 
according as he finds ſcarcity of 
Fiſh: And to ſay no more of 
him, in ſhort, he is footed like 
your Water Fowl, havinz a 
web between his Claws, and no 
Heel, bur a round Ball under the 
ſoal of his Feet, and his Tract 
is called his Mark, and his Ex- 
crements, Spraints. See Otter- 
Hlunting. | 


01 T ER-HUNTING ; theſe 
Animals are hunted by ſpecial 
Dogs, ſuch as are called Orter- 


hounds, and alſo with ſpecial In- 


ſtruments called Otter-Spears, with 
which, when they find them- 
| ſelves wounded, they come to 
Land and fight furioufly with the 
Dogs, being ſenſible the cold Wa- 
| ker muſt annoy their green 


— 


OTT 


Wounds, and therefore they ſpin 


out their Lives to the Icngth of 
a Thread, chooſing rather to 
die in torments among the Dogs, 
than in the other Element: There 
is indeed cunning to be uſed in 
the hunting of them; but they 
may, without any more a do, 


be enſnared under Water, and 


by River fides ; but care muſt be 
had of them, for they will bite 
forely and venemouſly ; and it, 
after their enſnaring, they chance 
to abide there long, they will 
ſoon enlarge themſelves with their 
Teeth. | 

But as for the due manner of 
hunting this Animal, ſome muſt 
be ſent to one fide of the River, 


ſo beat on the Banks with your 
Dog, and you will ſoon find whe- 
ther there be any Otter in that 
Quarter; for he cannot endure 
long in the Water, but muſt, 
come- out to make his Spraints 
and in the Nighr ſometimes to 
feed on ſuch Graſs and Herbs as 
the Fields afford. Now if any 
of the Hounds finds out an Otter, 


then look in the ſoft Grounds 


and moiſt places, to ſee which 
way he bent his Head; it the 
marks make no diſcovery, you 
may partly perceive it by the 
Spraints, and ſo follow the 
Hounds, and lodge him as an 
Hart or Deer; bur if you find 


imagine he is gone to couch ſome- 
where farther off from the River; 
tor ſometimes he will chuſe his 
from the place of his Reſt, chu- 
the River: And in this Hunting 


and your Friends carry your 


while you are on the other, and 


him not quickly, you may then 


Food a conſiderable diſtance 
ſing rather to go up than down 
it muſt be remember d, that you 


_ to watch his vents; for 
| that is the chict- advantage; and 
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OWL 
if you perceive where he ſwims 
under water, then ſtrive to ger 
to a ſtand before him where he 
would vent, and there endea- 
vour to ſtrike him with your 
Spear; but if you miſs, purfue 
him with your Hounds, which 
if they be good and perfectly en- 
rer'd, will come Chaunting and 
Trailing along by the River: ſide, 
and will beat every Tree. root, 
Oꝛier- bed, and tuft of Bull- ruſhes, 
nay, ſometimes will take the Wa- 
ter, and bait it like a Spaniel, by 
which means the Otter can hardly 
eſcape. Rs 

OVER-REACH ; is the painful 
_ ſwelling of the Maſter-finew of 
an Horſe; the reaſon being from 
his Over-reaching,and ſtriking the 
Sinew with the Toe of the hin- 
der Foot, which makes him to 
halt and go lame. See Maint, 
Upper and Neiher, 


OUNCE; this in Troy-Weight | 


conſiſts of 20 Pennyweight; but 

in Averdupois, of 16 Drams. 
OWL, or Win- Cent; this is a 

large Bird, and keeps altogether 


in Woods and great Foreſts, be- 


inz oftentimes bigger than a mid- 
dle-rz'd Gooſe, with hairy Eyes, 
and rough Footed, great Tufts 
of Feathers on either fide of his 
Head, bearing our like Horns; 
his Face broad and large, his 
Eyes great and ſparkling, and 
his Voice terrible and frighting; 
bur being a Bird that uſually 


Sleeps by day, when other Fowls | 


eſpy him, they gather about him 
both great and ſmall, endeavou- 
ring to kill him. 

Now, when a Fowler has got 
ſuch an one as this, he need not 
want Recreation, having firſt 
made him fir for the 
to which end, let him firſt teach 
him to come and Feed on his 
Viſt, and then pur him into ſome 


OWL 

Room or Cockloft, where there 
are placed two pieces of Timber, 
one at each end of the Room, 
which muſt be about two foot 
high, and on the upper ſide cur 
like the Ridge of a Houſe, de. 
clining on both ſides, that the 
Horn- Coot may perch thereon; 
then tie a Cord from one of the 
ſaid Perchesto the other, having 
firſt drawn it through an Iron- 
Ring, or ſome ſtrong Leather- 
Strap, to which tie a Strap about 
three foot long, and at the other 
end your Horn- Coot muſt be 
faſtned by the Legs juſt like unto 
Hawks; but the Ring or Strap 
muſt be looſe, ſo as to play for- 
wards and backwards from one 
Billet to the other, that the Bird | 
may divert himſelf when he is | 
minded to change places. At firſt 
ſet not your two Perches or Bil- 
lets above fix or ſeven foot aſun- 
der, but afterwards you may 
lengthen them by little and little, 

as you perceive he comes on: 
Let him not reſt at any time on 
the Ground; and let the Strap, 
by which he is tied, be propor- 
tion dito the height of the Per- 
ches. You muſt alſo teach him 
to fly from one ſtand to another, 
by never Feeding him on that 
Perch where you find him, but 


| only ſhew him his Food, and fo 


draw and entice him to the 0- 
ther : When he hath had a Re- 
ward of two or three bits, re- 
move your ſelf to the other end, 
calling him; and unleſs he come | 
to the other Perch, give him no 
more; and hereby in a little 
time you will find he will be too 
quick for you, and in 2 Months 
he may be perfected herein. 
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After this, to prepare a place; 
and Inſtruments to be uted in 
taking Hawks, and other Birds, 
by the help of this Horn-Coot, 
SE. chuſe 
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chuſe out ſome Quarter that lies 
high and open, free from Hedges, 
or Buſhes, only with a ſingle Tree, 
diſtant at leaſt 400 paces from 
one another, with a large, round, 
ſpreading Top, and parc away 
all the under Boughs, and this 
the following Figure repreſents. 


| 
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| aud it would not he improper to 


have three or four Boughs below, 
to ſtand out ſome what more than 
the reſt; upon which a Bird 
might take ſtand, ro view your 
Owl at the bottom of the Tree. 
All the Leaves, Choppines, and 
broken Sticks, muſt be carefully 
gathered up, and put our of 
ſight; for Hawks eſpecially are 
very jealous and obſervant; then 
chuſe our three Boughs from un- 
der the Tree, that ſtand in a 
triangle at an equal diftance, as 
thoſe marked T, U, the third 
being juſt behind the Tree; then 
with your Knife make a little in- 
ciſion or cleft in the end of each 
of the ſaid Branches; which 


| 


| 


From A to E 1s the Srem of the 
Tree cleanſed from all Boughs a- 
bove 12 foot round from the 
Ground, the top Branches being 
all pared away, to bring the 
whole into an uniform Cut, no 
place ſticking our more than an- 
other, that your Nets may play 
the freer: It there be any void 


of the Tree; 


clefts ſhould be diſtant about 9 


or 10 foot each from the body 
and the intent 


whereof are, to receive as many 


little Pegs, which are faſtned to 


the Cords of your Net; then pre- 
pare two Billets, one of which 
place at N, IL, about four or five 


place in the Tree, whereby a 
bird may ſtoop through, and 
ſtick at your Horn- Coot which 
3s under it, you muſt ſtick ſome 
Boughs in thge, to prevent it; 


— 


toot from the body of the Tree, 
which muſt be ſtrong ſer into the 


Ground; the other at I, muſt 
be planted about 1co paces di- 


{ ſtance, and forced alſo into the 


Ground ; then ſtick up four or 
five Branches at R, S, about 
three foot from it, for a Lodge, 
where yeu may withdraw; and 
behind each of the Billets drive 
a ſtrong wooden Peg, as M, and 
your place is fitted. 
Your place thus prepared, take 
the Horn- Coot, your Cord and 
folding Ladder, and get early to 
place, where plant the Ladder 
againft the hindermoſt of the 
triangle Clefts, and fix the Peg 
which is faſtned to one of the 
Cords of the Net, into the Cleſr. 
and it muſt be very gently thru it 
in; then remove your Laddcr 


to the branch II, P, and gently 
thruſt 


OWL OXE 
thruſt into the Cleft, the Peg that |} OWLERS, are ſuch as carry 
is at the other end of your Net ; | Sheeps-wool, or any prohibited 
then carry your Ladder to the | Goods, in the Night, to the Sca- 
branch Y, Z, and put into the | ſide, in order to Ship off, contr;, 
Cleft T, one of the Pegs of the | ry to Law. 
other Net; the other Peg of your OX EN; are very neceſſiry 
ſecond Net muſt be faſtned into | Animalls upon many Accounts: 
the Cleft of the Branch which is] and he that would buy, muſt : 
behind the Tree; then your two | buy ſuch as are young, well | 
Nets are ſer in triangle above, as | Quartered, with large and big | 
appears by the Letters below, | Members, the Horns ſomewhy ? 
H, E, a, g, H; then remove black, ſtrong and big; the Fore. | 
your Ladder into ſome private | head broad, and Brows wrinkled, ? 
place, or faſten it on the back- | the Ears rough, within hairy ana | 
fide of the Tree to lie cloſe ; at- | foft; the Eyes great and large, 
ter this, draw your Line between | the Muzzle black, the Noſtrill: 
the two Perches, viz. from H, to | crouched within; the Nec; 
I, with your Iron Ring, or Lea- | Chine long, thin and fleſhy, che 
ther Buckle clapt on it, for your | Dew-lap great, and hanging al- 
Horn-Coot to mobe in and out | moſt ro his Knees ; the Breafi 
as there is occaſion : Fix the | round and big; the Shoulders 
end of the Line over the Billet I, | large and deep; the Belly big 
at the ſtake in the lodge M. in compaſs falling down; the 
„ NRibbs wide and open; the Reins 
Every thing being thus diſpo- large; the back ſtreight and flat, 
| fed, withdraw your ſelf, and | bending towards the Rump; the 
| watch your Horn-Coot, to ob- | Thighs round, the Legs ftreighr 
| ſerve it he diſcovers any thing; [and well fer ; the Knees full and 
and when you find him turning | round truſſed; the Hoofs and 
his Head a little on one fide, | Claws large, and broad under 
with his Eyes aloft, give him a | Foot ; the Colour to be Black, 
little ewitch, and make him for- | or Red; and laſtly, the Reaſi 
1 fake the Perch or Billet I; for he | gentle and caſic to handle and 
muſt be firſt placed on that, and | rouch 
he will fly alone, after a heavy | But more particularly for ſome 
| manner, to reſt himſelf on the o- ſpecial cauſes, 1. If a Man would 
ther Billet or Perch under the buy lean Oxen to feed, he muſt 
1 Tree; and when the Bird that | fee that they be not only young 
was paſſing by has once diſco- and luſty, bur alſo ſmooth, their 
ver'd him, he will ſtoop at him, | Hair not ſtaring, and that they 
and perceiving the Tree, will | often lick themſelves; that they 
take a ſtand, to conſider his | be whole Mouthed, wanting none 
ſtrange Countenance; and reſol- of their Teeth; that they be 
ving to ſer on him, caſts himſelf | broad Ribbed, have thick Hides, 
into one of the Nets, which ſocn | and not be looſe Skinned, nor 
falls down upon him; and you f yer ſtick hard to the Ribbs, or 
muſe be nimble to take him our : | Sides; that they have a good 
Then fer your Net as before, ard | Tail and Pizzle, and the Hair ot 
withdraw your Horn- Coot to your neither broken; for if cther- 
Lodge again on the Perch J. ] wife, they will be long in _ 
: ing 
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ing. 2. If you weuld buy for 
che Plough, tee they be young 
and not Gouty, nor broken Hair 
of Tail, or Pizeh, of gentle Na- 
ture, and moſt tamiliar wich Man. 


3. If ro buy fat Oxen for the 
Butcher, handle them, and ſce i. 
they be ſofr on the Crop behind 
the Shoulders vpon the hincer- 
moſt Ribb, a..d rhe Hackle-hone 
loft, and have a big nath round 
and knotty; and it the Cod be 
big and full, which are good 
{ns they are well Fed and well. 
Tallowed e But it will be very 
material t know ot whom, and 
where you buy; for if the Oxen 
come trom better Ground than 
your own, they will not like 10 
well with you; and fee there 
be n) ſickneis in that Pariſh or 
Q-zrrer where you buy. Then, 
a> to cle ſoundneſs ot an Ox, 
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der, and tlic other too hard and 
ſcrong: Therefore in houſing 
them firſt, ye ſhall make your 
Door large tor them to go in 
| and ont, and make a right co- 
ming into the Heuſe tor cruſhing 
one another; the Stilis allo 
ſh.uld be boarded under their 
Feet, and likewiſe before them; 
and let rhe Cr ſs-beam over their 
Heads be ſeven foot high, to tie 
up their Heads if necd be; to 
which firſt taſten them; and in 
a while uſe to handle them by 
the Head and Horus, and to Wa- 
ter them in the Stall; hut they 
muſt firſt be tied fo ſtrait, that 
they may not well move their 
Heads; when you are to «approach 
chem gently, and go before them, 
not behind them, nor on their 
tides, ſpeaking them fair, and fo 
accuftoming them to fee and 
{m-ll their Keeper. Beſides ta- 


| 


the buyer fhou'd be ſatisfy d. for 
Wich, let him gripe or pinch 
him with the Hard on the Back 


min”, care muſt be had to match 
chem, that they be of one heis lit, 


or Withers behind tie fore Skoul- } ſpirit, and ſtrength, becauſe the 


ders; Wiicre, it he be ound, he 
will not ſhriak ; but if otherwiſe, 
will not only ſhrink, but be rea- 


{tronger will grow the weaker, 
and the duller Hinder him of a 
Irccr Sp'r't. Then in order ta 


dy to fall: Then for his Age, 
his Mouth muſt be vifited, tor 
ne will caſt his two foremoſt 
lecth in ten Months of his firſt 
Year, the two next within fix 


Weeks after, and at three Years | 


end will caſt them all; and when 
grown up to his full growth, 
they will then be equal, white, 
and long; but when he begins 
to grow old, they will grow un- 
equal, black, and crooked. 

In taming of Oxen fot uſe, 
they ſhould be accuſtomed to be 
handled when they are young 
Bullocks and Calves, and ried and 
bound to the Stall; yer they 


—— 


the framing of a yeung Gx to 
the Plow, match him with an 
old tame one, who is ſtrong ard 
gentle; ror 1: the young one be 
too haſty, the other will hold him 
back; it too flow, he will pluck 
him forward : Or elfe make a 
Yoke for three Oxcn, putting 
the young one betwixt two old 
Oxen ; and this will do; for it 
he be too ſlack, the other two 
will force him to Draw; and if 
too forward, will ſtay him; it 
he would lic down, the other 
will hold him up. Then as to a 
 Labouring Ox, he ought to be in 
mean good plight; his Nerves 
and Muſcles ſtronzly made, nc 


| 


ihould nor be ramed betore three 
years, nor after five years old; 
for the one is tog weak and ten- 


{ 


charged wich Fat, aud ſuch as go 
on thcir way without ſcarting ar 


* 


1 
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*haddows, Dogs, Waters, or any 
thing cite they ſee or hear; and 
thoſe that are great Eaters, and 
ſow in Chewing, are the beſt: 
And for Colour, the white Ox is 
worſt of all for Labour. 

Next, for the preſervation of 
them in Health; be care ful to ſee 
they have their Meat in due ſea- 
ſon, and their Stalls cleanly kept, 
that no Poultry, Hens, Ducks, or 
Hogs, uſe their Stalls at any time, 
for tcar of Feathcrs, Dung, or 
Lice, which are unwholtome, 
breed Murrain, and the Scab. 
They muſt be Rubbed that La- 


bour daily, kemb'd with a Card, 


have their Feet Waſhed when 
they do not Labcur, twill make 
them brizk and luſty: They 
maſt be Littered well with Straw 
in the Evenings, and have beaten 
Salt ſtrewed under them on the 
Boards or Stores, which is an 
excellent thing to keep tlie ir Bo- 
dies in Health, Then for Feed- 
ing, the Ox will Labour well with 
Bailey or Peaſe Staaw, or Blend- 
odder, Which is Hay and Straw 


mixed together. And tho Oxen. 


are leſs ſubje& to Diſcaſes than 


Forſcs, yer it will be meet twice 


Fear to Jet them Blood for 
1 Cat's fakes that 18, in the 
Spring and Fall, the Moon being 
in any of the lower. Sins; and 
£1vE them to drink of the Pickle 
of Glives, mixed with an Head 
ct Garlick bruited : Ocher wife, 
P.r ing every Quarter three days 


. . E 4 
rogcther z ore with Lupin-peaſe, 


anorker with the Grain of Cy- 
pet, beaten in alike quanticy, 
all cone niche before in a pint or 
a pin and an half of Water. 
L..ftly, It the Soundneſs or Health 
of an Ox be ſuſpected by you, 
viſit him in a Morninz in the 
Houſe, befo e he has Meat or 
Drink, and view the top of his 


= 
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Noſc; where, if there be ſtind- 
ing Pearls, like drops of Dew. 
water, he is found of Body; bur 
it the top of his Nofe be dry, 
it's otherwiſe with him. f 
Now fer Fattening of Osen. 
Oc. there are ſeveral ways very 
well known to moſt People; 
but tor Fatning of an Ox in the 
Stall, rake a ſhort Account, It 
he be taken from Graſs in Sum- 
mer, he will hardly fall to eat 
Hay of a good while after where- 
fore he muſt be kept withour 
Meat and Water a day and a 
night, and he will come to; but 
firſt give him bur a little Hay ar 
once, whereby he may cat it up 
clean, and thereby wax Hungry: 
Remember to take them up dry, 
neither let them go forth of the 
Stall at any time thence alter, 
and thereby let them not lick 
themſelves, which hinders their 
fatning: But you muſt fo pro- 
vide that they may have Water 


— 
— => 


enough brought them in Cowles, 


or elſe to come through their 
Stalls, as ſome do uſe; which is 
to fer a wooden Trovgh along 
through the Stalls, and win a 
Pipe of Lead, and a Cock at the 
end thercot, coming from a Con- 
duit or Ciſtern, chereby fill the 
ſaid Frouph twice a day with 
fret Water, Morning and Even- 
ing; and ar every time clcanſe 
it of the old Water; for atter 
they have once drunk their fil 
ot the treſh Water, they will 
loath any more of it; the Trough 
alſo ſhou'd be laid ſomewhat 2 
lloap, chat the Water may run 
all out at the end therect, by 


a 


and thus do, Morning and Evcn- 


Ox: The fame it to be done in 
refpett to the Hay; for the old 


taking forth a Pin to let it out; 


ing, as long as you fatren your 


Hay muſt be taken away, 0 
| 110 
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freſh brought inſtead of it Mor- | lons of Milk, and warming it of 
ning, Noon, and Night ; and tor | the Fire, put thereto a quarter ot 
change, they give them fome- Þ a pourd of burnt Allum, which 
times Wheat or Barley-Chaff, will make it turn to Curds, then 
with the Gurgine thereof. Then | take out the Curds, and ſtrain 
for the cleanſing ot them; their |the Whey; ſo take a quarter of 
Dung ſhould be ſhovell'd down | a peck of clean-husked Outs, char 
Morning and Evening, and care | never were dried, and put them 
had from time to time to keep [in the Whey, and fer them on 
them clean, that being a furrhe- | tne Fire till chey burſt and be 
rance to their fatting and liking. | ſott; then put them into a Cul- 
And for Littering them, do not. lender, that the Whey may run 
litter at all, but let them lie on | through them; ſo put the Oats 
fair dry Planks, and in their own into a Fry iugpan over the Fire, 
Dung; tho' ſome are ot opinion, | keeping them ſtirrivg, till you 
there ſhould be fome Litter pur | lee the Vapour or Smoke of them 
under the forepart of their Bo- | aſcend upwards, but as it were 
dies, For their Diſcaſes run about the Pan; then 
ind Cures, they will be met with | take them off and put them into 
under their feveral Heads. a Preſs, and preſs them very 
| | much, and what comes ther: = 
OXFORDSHIRE; it's an In- from, is their Oil, which muſt 
land County, bounded Eaftward | be faved in a clofe Glaſs. Ot 
by Buckinghatnſhire, by Gleceſter-| all Medicines and Simples what - 
hire Weſtward, Northward by | ever, this is the moſt excellenc 
che Counties of Warwick and | and foycraign for an Horſe's Body, 
Northampton, and Southward by | as being exrrafted from rhe mot 
Berkſhire ; being Forty Miles in | natural, wholſome, and beſt Fac & 
Length from North ro South; that doth belang unto an Horſe's 
and in Breadth from Eaſt ro Weſt | Body; and if it be given by tour 
about Twenty : In which com- or five Spoonfuls at a time, in a 
paſs of Ground it contains about | pint of fweer Wine, or a quarc 
534000 Acres, and about 1$0co | of ſtrong Ale, and tome ot the 
Houſes ;. the whole being divi- | Whey pourcd into his Noſtrile, 
ded into 14 Hundreds, wherein | it Cures the Glaunders before all 
there are 280 Parifhes, and 12 | other Medicines: It's alto given 
Marker-Toivns, three whereof | in the ſame manner, tho' belt of 
are privileg'd ro fend Members | all Purgarions ; tor it purges a- 
10 Parliament. Ir has a whole- | way ell thoſe venemous and filthy 
ſome temperste Air, and a rich | Humours, which ted the moſt 
Soil, which makes it ſo much In- I incurable Farcy whatever. 
"a\ired as it is by the Gentry: ! OTST ER&-SHELLS, muſt vn- 
and beſides the Ihames made up | doubtediy be good tor fructity- 
% the Tame and Iſis which run] ing of Land; for cho! upon ai 
tirough this County, it's Wa- Experiment made herect Ly an 
ter'd with the Cherwel, Windruſh, | Invcerious Genticman, upon hs 
?nd Evenlade, with many more | Land, it ſignify'd little tine firſt 
tmaſler Streams. 5 and ſccond Year, yet being ſo 
OIL OF OATS; it's made af-] long exp{cd ro the Weather, 
zer this manner: Take two gal- and mixed with the moiſt Earth 
ä = | Mm 2 they 


— 
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cy excecdingly Enriched his 
Land for many years after, which 
May be conſe nant enough to rea- 
len; tor tlie Shells of all ſuch 
Fiſh being only Salt congealed 
into ſuch a form, it muſt of ne- 
cCeœſſiry, when diſſolyved, prove 
moſt Fruittul, 


or 


TYJACK-HORSE: In the choo- 

ling of an Horſe tor Portage; 
Lt is, tor the Pack or Hampers, 
let Jam have a ſtrong Body and 
Limbs, but nor tall, with a broad 
Lack, Cur Ribs, tull Shoulders, 
nd thick Withers; for if it be 
chin in that part, you ſhall hardly ; 
kcep his Back from galling; ind 
be lure he take a large ſtride; 


ior the Horſe that dces fo, goes 


ar the m-ſe eaſe, and rics his 
Gtound the faſteſt. — — To 
order him as well as the Cart- 
Horſe, neither of them need any 
Walking, Waſhing, or hours of 
Fatting; only Drets them well, 
look. to their Shoes and Backs, 
and then fil their Beilies, - and 
they will do their Labour: And 
the beit ood for them, is Hay, 
Chaff or Peale, or Oat-hulls and 
peiſe, or chopt Straw and Peaſe 
mixed rozciher; to give them 


— 


alſo warm Grains and Salt once 


2 week will not be amiſs, which 
wi prevent the breeding of 
Worms and ſuch-like Miichicts, 
PAC! OF WOOL, is 17 Stone 
eni 2 Pounds, or 240 Pounds 
We'glit. 7, 3 
_ PABEDCCR-COURSE; Paddock 
s a:ykce of Ground encomp:1- 
id with Pales, or a Wall, and 
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a Park; it muſt be a Mile long. 
and about a quarter of a Mile 
broad; bur the turther end ſhould 
be ſomewhat broader than the 
nearer, and that becauſe moſt 
people defire to ſee the end of the 
Courſe, and who wins the Wa- 
ger. At the hither ei d muſt be 
the Dops-houfe, where the Doęs 
are kept that are to Run the 
Courſe ; which muſt be attended 
by two Nen, and one of them 
to ſtand at che Door to flip the 
Dogs; but the other muſt be 2 
little witkhout the Duor, to flip 
the Teazer, to drive away the 
Deer. On the cther fide juſt 
be niade three Pens, for as many 
Deer as is deſign d for the Courſe; 
and there muſt be alſo a Keeper 
| or two, to turn the Deer out 
for the Courſe, which Deer are to 
run all along by the pale; and on 
the other ſide, at the ſame di- 
ſtance, ſtand the Spectators: Be- 


alſo be placed along che Courle; 


ſtant trom-rthem about 160 yards, 


2. The Quarter of a Mile Poſt, 


3. The Half Mile Poſt, 4. The 
Pinching Pojt. And, 5. The Ditch, 
which is in lieu ot a Poſt; being 
a place ſo made to receive the 
Deer, and to k ep them from 


Furcher, near unto this place are 


who are choſen to decide the 
Wager. „ 

As ſocn as the Greyhounds 
that are to Run for the Plate 
or Money are led into the Dog- 
houſe, they are deliver'd to thc 


Keepers, who, by the Arcicles of 


all Courſes, are ta ſec them fair- 
ly. ſlipr ; tor which end, there 
is put about each Dog a Falling, 


mr ccuvciently taken out of | 


Collar, which they ſlip chrough 


fides al! which, theſe Poſts muſt 


1. The Low-Po/?,, which is next 
the Dog-houſe and Pens, and di- 


being farcher purtued by the Doys. 


made Seats for the Judges to Sit, 


PAI 


the Rings. After the Owners of 
the Dogs have drawn Cuts which 
ſhall have the Wall, by reaſon 
that there ſhall be no more Ad- 


vantage to the one than the o- 


cher, then the Dog-houte Doors 
are ſhur, and the Keeper order'd 
"5 turn cut of the Pens the 
Er:atied Deer; which is no fov- 
ner done, and the Deer is gonc 
twenty Yards, but he that holds 
che Teazer, ſlips him, to force 
che Deer forward; which when 
he is come to the Lam - Poſt, the 
Doz-houte Door is opened, and 
the Dogs let our and ſlipt. It the 
Deer ſwerve before he come to 
che Pinching Poſt, ſo much, that his 
Hed be judged to be nearer the 
Vos-houſe, than the Ditch, then 
cis judged no Match; and in 
ſuch cafe, it muſt be Run again 
chree Days after: Pur if there be 
no  tuch ſwerve, but that the 
Deer Runs ſteut till he comes 


beyond the Pinchins Poſt, then | 
chat Dog thar is neareſt the Deer 


when he ſwerves, or is blanched 
„any accident, wins the Match; 
det it no tuch Merve happens, 
rhen that Dog that leaps the 
Vicch firſt, wins the Match. 
PAINS; it's a kind oft Ulce- 
rouz Sab in Horſes, full of fret- 
ing mitcerith Water, and breeds 
in che Paſterns, between the Fer- 
lock and the Heel; which comes 
tor want of clean Keeping, and 
god Rubbing, atrer rhe Hories 
54s been journmcd ; by means 
wherea!, the Sand and Dirt re- 
maining in the Hair, frets the 
Sin and Fleſh, which turns to a 
Scab ; and therefore thoſe Hor- 
1s that have long Hair, and are 
rough about the Feet, arę moſt 
1w0).& to this Diſealt, if the 
de not the cleanlier kept, The 
liens arc theſe, his Legs will 
ſwell with the vehemency of 


Hear that is cauted from the ve-. 


* 


| nome and filthy Water tlit iſſues 


from the Scabs; for it is o 
ſharp and ſcalding, thit it will 
ſcald off the Hair, and brecds 
Scabs as far as it goes, VVhar 
Cures the Scratches, Cures theſe: 
For winch ſce Scratches. 
PALED-FLOWERS; this is 
an Evichet given by bloriſts to 
thoſe Flowers that have Leaves 
ſet about a Hcad or Thrum, as in 
Marigolds. _ | 
PALING, is a fort of kencing 
work tor Fruit-Trecs planted in 
Fields, whercin three ſmall Poſts 
are erected, at a Foot and an 


| halt's diſtince one from another; 
it they be fawed, they need be 


but three inches ſquare; or elſe 
poles may be uſed on ſteight 
Boughs, either whole, or it big 


engugh, down into two or three 
parts, about five ſoot above tlie 
Ground in height: Atter they 
have been driven into the round, 
a Croſs-barr of Wood is to be 
nailed from each to other, with- 
in an Hands-breadrh of the top 


<> the poſts, to which bar apoſt 


or two muſt be nailed betwixt 
eich two poſts, ſtuck into the 
Ground, or nailed to the like 


Croſs-barr, within a foot of the 


bottom of the poſts. In ſeting 


the poſts or poles into à triangle, 
it's to be noted, That one be ſer 
ſo, as the ſtrongeſt Winds may 
drive the Tree towards, which 
will give the Tree the more li- 
berty ro be bent or bowed by 
the Wind wicltgut galling, thun 
it the Rail ſtood oppoſite to that 
fide, The Trees are to be bound 
ro à Stake for a Year or two; 
and they, or afterwacds, Fearn, 


— 


This method is more charseable 
chan tumping, bur much more 
| Mmz3 durable, 


2 
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Pcaſe-ſtraw, or Straw, may be 
y ſtuſled betwist it and the upper- 
moſt Rails, to keep ic upright: 
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PAL 

durable, and ab{ulucely neceſſary 
Were Deer, Rabbers, or any. 
thiog that peels the Bark off 
Trees, come into the Land plan- 
ted. | 

PALSEY, or Apvpl:xzy; is a 
Diſczie not only incident to 
Mankind, but to brure Beaſts al- 


io; and particularly, Horſes; 


which when 1cdeprives the whole 
Body of Sen{e, is called the ge- 
neral Palſu, and has no Cure: 
But when he is deprived but of 
ſome Part and Member, and 
moſt commonly it is in the Neck, 
then *tis named a particular Pal- 
fey . The ſigns ro know it are, 
The Horſe will go groveling and 
fideways, like a Crab, carrying 
his Neck as if it were broken, 
and goes crookedly with his 
Le s, heating his Head againſt | 
the Walls, and vet forſakes not 


PAL 
tion of that noble part in a Horf- 
by which it endeavours to cxpc! 
ſomething that opprefles ir, it 
is uſually cauſed by a malignant 
Steam and Vapour, proceeding 
parcly from a m&ancholick Hy 
mour that ſtagnates in the Vein. 
and infinuates itſelf into the gret 
Artery: Hard Riding, viulcnr 
Exerciſe, corrupt Water, bad 
Nouriſhment, and every thing 
that is apt to produce Heat, or 
Obſtructions, are the remote 
Cauſes of this Diſtemper. For 


the Sovereign Remedy; and ir 
may be repeated more than once 
in a day, if the violence of the 
Palpitation be not abated; but 
more particularly, Take Bugloſe, 
Bawm and Borage, of each an 
handful, boil them in a ſufticicy; 
quantity of Water for the {pace 


vender ſeems meiſt and wet. It's 


the Water be reduced to a pint ; 


his Meat nor Drink, and his Pro- | of half a quarter of an hour, tu. 


occaiin'd from foul Feeding in 
fenty Grounds, which breed 
groſs and tough Humours, that 
being j ined with Crudities and 

raw Digeſtion, opprets the Brain; 
or it comes by means of fome 
wound or blow given him upon 
the Temples. To Cure him, let 
him be blooded in his Neck-vein 
and Temple-veins, on the con- 
rrary {ide to the way he wryes 


then removing it from the bire, 
add two ſpoonfuls of Sorrel, an; 


let it ſtand till it be cold, d. 


ſolve in the ſtraind Liquor an 
ounce and an half of Conſerc 
of Roſes, half an ounce of Con 
fection of Hyacinth , withoit 
Musk or Ambergreaſe, and ten 
grains of Saffron; make hel: 
Horſe drink it lukewarm, and 


two hours after, give him the fol. 


his Neck; then anoint his Back | lowing Clyſter : Take the five 


all over with Oil of Petrolium, 
and with a wet Hav-Rope ſwad- 
dle his Neck all over, even from 
his Breaſt to his Ear; then for 
three Mornings together, give 


ſoftening Herbs, Mug wort, Cam. 
momile, Rue, and Mejilor, of 
each two handfuls; powder of 
Sal-polycreſt an ounce and an 


him a pint of old Muſcadine, 


half; boil them for the {ſpace ot 
half a quarter of an hour in“ 


wich a ſpontul of powder made 
of Opoponax, Staran, Gentian, Man- | 
na, Suceny, Miih, and Lang- 

pepper ; but put not ſo much of 
the two laſt, as or the reſt. WT 

' PALPITATION of the Heart ; 
this is a quick and violent mo- 


——— 


ſufficient quantity of VVater t© 
three quarts; after which, add 
to the VVater, being firit ſtral. 
ned, Linſeed and Fenugrecklſccd 


Ounces, boil about a quart; 01 
an tour Jonger, aud add to che 


: 2 1 


the Cure ot which, Bleeding i, 


bearen ro powder, of each $0 


PAN 


ficaining, Oyl of Bay and freſh 
Butter, of each three Ounces , 
Cows Urine, one pint, repeat 


the Gliſter every ſix hours, and B 


the Potion once a day. Keep 


F AN: 


by her; the ſame Diſtemper :s 


allo perceived by the Hawks 
frequent opening her Clap und 
Now the beſt Re- 
medy is to ſcour her wich good 


>. 
— 


your Horſe to a ſpare Diet, feed | Oy/0{ive waſhed in ſeveral Waters. 
im with moiſtned Bran, and till it becomes clear and white; 


walk him trequently at a toot 


ace. 

: PANTAS ; is a Diſeaſe in Cat- 
tle, chat proceeds from cating 
foul ſowre Graſs, or dry harſe 
Graſs in Summer, which does 
not go out of their Maw, bur 
makes them go with a ſhort 
grunt, and go but little, and ſtand 
as it they were not able to go halt 
4 mile: The Remedy is, to take 
2 Quart of half Churned MI 
with the Butter in it, and a good 
Grlich Head, or two little ones, 
wich muſt be peeled as if they 
were für eating, bruiſe them, 
and take a penny worth of the 
ſineſt Tur that can be got, and a 
od handful of the fineſt Fea- 
thers, without any ſtumps, for 


fear of ſticking in the Beaſt's 
Throat, beat all theſe together, 


and if chey chance to go into 
lumps, pur them altogether, and 
beating in 4 _ hrele Sort, give 
ic the Beaſt, and he will be well 
in twenty four hours. | 
PANTAS, or Althina ; this is 
a dangerous Diſtemper in Hay ks, 
whereot few eſcape that are at- 
flicted therewith z it proceeds 
trom the Lungs being, as it were, 
baked by exceſſive heat, that tlie 
Hawk cannot draw his Dreath, 
and when drawn, cannot emit 
ic again; ard you may judge of 
the beginning of this Evil, by 
the Hawks labouring much in 
the pannel, moving her Train 


often up and down at each mo- 


tion of her pannel, and many 
24 nes ſhe cannot mewt nor ſlice 
ot, it the does, ine drops it faſt 


which muſt be performed int e 
following manner; take an Ear- 
then. æpot with a ſmall hole in the 
bottom thereof, which you muſt 
ſtop with your Finger, into which 
pour your Oyl, with a quantity 
ot Water, and coll theſe toge- 
ther wich a Spoon, till the Wa- 
ter grows darkiſh, after which 
remove your Finger, and the 
Water will run our, but the Oyl 
will remain behind floating on 


the top; and this repeat ſeven 


or eight times, till you have 
throughly purificd it; then rake 
a Sheep's Gut, about an Inch 
long, for 4 Falcon and Goſhawk, 
but of leſs length for leſſer Hawks, 
and fill it with this Oyl, faſtning 


it at both ends with a Thread: 
Now your Hawk having firſt caſt, 


convey this into her Throat, 
ho ding her on your Fiſt till the 
make a Met; tced her an hour 
afrer ſhe has done, Mewing with 
a Calt's Heart, or a Puller's Leg, 
giving her every third, or fourth 
Day in Cotten Caſting with Cu- 
bebs and Chwes : But others pre- 
{cribe in this Diſtemper, the Oy 
of ſweet A/minds pourcd into a 
waſh: Chickens Guts, and given 


ficacy in the Cure. 


lighteſt Covering of any ſorts of 
Tiles, are Tiles bent round in 


Form of an S. and ſo lap over 
the edges of one another, being 


brought to us from Holland, to 
our ſhame, that ſo earthy a Com- 


modity ihouldbe tranſported and 


pay all Dutzes, and fold cheaper 


Mm then 
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1 . h 
than we can make them, and yer | like Sorrel ; it can bear anv me 


cur materials as good as thcars , 
and tewel more plentitul wich 
us. | 
PARKS and Warrens; theſe 
are ſuch places wherein Hes, 
Coneys, Deer, &c. aic incloſed fo 
as to be always ready, as it were, 
our of a Store-houſe, or Semi- 
nary to ſerve the Ule and Plea- 
ſures of their Maſters : The Walls 


or Pales ſhould be high, or clote 


Joynted, fo as neither Badger nor 


Car can creep through, nor Wolf, 
nor Fox can leap over; therein 


alſo ought to be Buſhes and broad 


Trees to cover the Beaſt; againſt 


Heat and Cold, and other ſecret 
places to ſatisſie their Natures, 
and defend the leſſer Beaſts, as 
Fares, Coneys, &c. from Hawks, 
Kites, and other ravenous Fowls : 
It's proper alſo to ſow therein 


Gowrds, Miſceline, Corn, Barley, 


Pexſe , and the like, wherein 
Harcs eſpecially delizhr, and will 
thereby quickly grow far: And 
tor the Conevs, tis obſerved, 
when you have pitched your 
Hays for them, if yon ſound a 
Trumpet? in lome of the Bor- 
roughs, there will be ſcarce one 
in the whole (Warren but will ſtart 
abroad. | 
PARSLEY, of all Garden 
Herbs this is the molt univerſally 
uſed in the Enchen, it being an 
exce'len*t ingredient in moſt bot. 
tages, Sawces aud Sallads ; there 


derate, but not violent Cold, and 
theretore it is beſt to beſtow ſme 
Covering on it to defend it in 
order to its producing of (mal! 
Roots; it muſt be thinned in Bede 
on Borders where it is ſown - 
and in hot Weather it reovizes 
pretty much waterinz, Its Seeds is 
gathered in Auguſt and September, 
and its Roots ought to be well 
boyled , firſt taking the pitch. 
SubR.2nce out of the middle ct 
| them. : 

PARSLEY MACEDONIAN, «y 
Alliſanders; is propagated only 
by Seed, that is pretty big and 
oval, and a little more ſull and 
ſwellin; on one fide than the 
other, which bends a litele in- 
wards, ftreaked all along and 
creſs-ways on the edges between 
the ſides : It's one of the Fun- 
tures of our Winter Salad, which 
muſt be whitned in the ſame man- 
ner as wild Endive, or Succory, 
at the end of Autumn, its leaves 
being cut down, and the ed 
wherein it grows, covered over 
with long dry Dung, or ſtraw 
Skreens ſo cloſe, that the Freſt 
may he excluded from it, where- 
by the new Leaves that fprirg 
there-from, grow white, yellow- 
ſh and tender : It's ſoucd pret- 
iy thin in the Spring, and the 


— 


th 


Summer; and the planting be- 
ing hardy, requires not much 


is the Common and the Curled þ watering, 


ort multiplicd oaly by Seed that 
is ſmall, and is of a zreenith 
grey Colour, and a little bending 


from one end to the other: It 
miſt be ſowed in the Spring prot- 


1229 1 y W-2 . 1 
ty chick, and in good ai d in well! 


prepared Grovad : Its Lewes, 


when cui, ot Og new ones may be diſpoled of in Sand, o 


inwards on one ſide, and all over | 
freaked with little rißn; ſtroaks | 


PARSNIPS ; th's is an excellent 
weer Root, that muſt be ſown 
in che Spring in a rich, mellow 
and well ſtirred Soil, whole cops, 

»hen they are grown to any 
bient 18, ſnould be trod down, 
wnersby the Roots | 
ther the bigger; when you 


raite themtowards Winter, they 


1 


hb * 


. 
* 


Sced gathered the latter end of 


will be made 
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be preferved in the ſame manner Cc. which are deſcribed under 
% Carrots, Tur cps, &c. are, and their proper Heads. 
the {faireſt may be kept for Sced, PARTRIDGE-HAWEING this 
er elſe the fare ſt and oideſt cops Game affords great Diverſion, 
ol thoſe Seeds mav be taken in and herein rhe chief bufinefs is 
summer and ſown, whereby the to be prepared with tour or five 
türeſt Roots may be attained to: couple of Spaniels that are good 
They ate o:der variouſly, aud Rargers, and ſuch as will hunt 
wharcvcr ill quahtic they may at command in compaſs, whoſe 
have, they ite it „ ſound motion you are to follow with 
boyting , if firſt their wooden | your Hawk on your Fiſt, fo that 
Mirrow be taken trom within you may be ready to caſt her off 
them, and they aire: yards fea- , vpon rheir ſpringing any; tho it 
ſoned with Oy, 7/7 4 and u- is the mode now, to go in- 
ard, or «lic whev iniy be boyled, | to the Field with a Caſt, or two 
and atterward fitted with Butter, | of Hawks, and about fix, or fe- 
ind ſalted; and this following ven couple of good Ranging Spa- 
ray of uſing them is good, firſt niels, and when a Covey is 
o ſteep them in two Waters, and ſprung, to caſt them all off at a 
then in a third v ith Lettice, Co- time, which, cho' it cauſe good 
under, Onion, adding afterwards | Diverſion, yet ſeems rather a de- 
Ot, Vinegar, Pepper, and Honey, | ian ta go out 0 kill what they 
or boyled new Wine thereinto. ] can, than only for ſport. 

PARTRIDGE; this and the he-“ PARTRIDGE-NET its ſhaped 
ant, which are moſt dainty birds, and proportioned points in re- 
may be fed both in one Rocm, } ſpect to length and breadth like a 
where you may have little Boxes, | Pheaſant-Net, only the Mcſh mult 
int) which they may run and hide be ſomewhat ſmaller, tho fome 
tbemſelves in divers corners of | would have this Net to be made 
the Ro:m; then in the midſt} ſomewhat broader and longer, 
Lave three Whcateſhegves, two | tor the convemency of catch- 
with the Ears upwards, and one | ing a greater quantity; and in- 
with- the Ears downwards, near | deed the Net, it for a Covey, 
unto which ſet ſhallow Tubs | ſhould be ſixteen or twenty Yards - 
with Water, that the Fowl may | long, and four or five deep, and 
peck Wheat ont of rhe Ears, if in paring-rime , then eight, 
and drink at wleaſure, whereby þ or ten Yards long, and about 
they will be made as fat as may | Four deep; and let the Lines and 
be. * | Cords be anſwerable. Thus pre- 

PARTRIDGE , to a richt joeg- parcd, and having found out a 
ment of this Bird when killed, it Covey, take a long Circuit a- 
it be Id it has a white Bill, avd | bout the Partridges with a quick 
blewiſh Leg; but if young, af pace, and a careleſs Eye, as if 
b acki Bill and yellowiſh Leg; | you did not fee nor regard them 
if new, a faſt firm Vent, it ſtale. til you hive made your Nets rea- 
4 zreen Vent, and will peel if dy. then begin ro draw in your 
you touch the Vent hard wich] Circumterence leſs and feſs, till 
wur Finger: They are taken | vou come within the length of 
many ways, as by Nets, Calls, | the Net; then pricking down a 
Setting-dogs, and Stalking-horſe, ; Stick about three Foot obs... 
„ „„ which 
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which faſten one end of the Line The Rache down to the Face. 
of your Net, and making it faſt in | when the Hair there is ot ano- 
the Earth, as you walk about } ther colour contrary to the reſt 
without making any ſta, you } of the Head. 

Mall then, letting the Ner flip} 2dly. For the Body. 1. The 
out ot your hinds, fpread it o- Withers are the top cf the Shou). 
pen as you go, and 19 carry it | der-blades, at the ſeitins on of 
and lay over the «gen, but f the Neck The Dock is the place 
if there be more than your Net } where the Saddle is ſct. 3. The 
will cover by their ſtragling, Navel-gall. 4. The Reins is all 
then draw forth another Net, | the middle of the Back frm 
obſerving the ſame method, and | Mane to Tail, the ridge of the 
joyning them cloſe together, at- Back. 5. The Dock, the Strunt 
ter the ſame minner, you may do | is the Horſe Tail. 6. The Fun. 
with a third, it need requires; dament, or Tuell, the Arſe-hgle, 
and having thus covered them, 7. The Sway, or Swayed Pack, 
ruſh haſtily into them, and with | is the hollew, or finkin? donn 
an affrishting noiſe force them | of the Back-bone. 8. The Thrap- 
to ſpring, whereby they are en- ple of an Horſe 9. The Girth- 
tangled, and may be taken with- | place is the fore part ot the bel“ 
A ly. 10. The belly, che middle 
paRTS f a Hiwſe's Body; there | of the belly where the Navel e, 
are ſeveral Names and Terms be- | the Navel- place. II. Theblank 
iongin z to all the parts of an] the hinder part of his belly ncx: 
Horſe, which require explanati- | the Sheath. 12. The Groins, 
on, and ſhall here be fer down | the hinder parts near the Thigls 
together; and firſt as to the Hair, | on each fide the Sheath, 13. The 
the Hair and Hide being general Sheath is che looſe Skin, where- 
all the Hair and Skin of the Bo- | in the Yard is. 14. The Yard 
dy. 2. The Mane which is the | is his Byental. 15. Tne Nut is 
iong Hair on the Horſe's Neck. | the bob at the end of his Yard, 
3. The Toping, or Fore-rop |} 16. The Cods, the Skin in which 
(Tuke) 4. The Fetter-lock, or | the Stones are, 17. The bl. 
Fet-lock, being the Hair that | lets, are the four parts of the 
grows behind on the Feet. 5. | Shoulders next the Breaſt. 18. 
The Cronet, which is the Hair | The ſides, the nearer ſide, fat 
mat grows over the top of rhe | ther ſide, riſing fide. 1 9. The 
Hoots. 6. The Briiis, being the | Butrocks, the hinder parts of the 
Hair on the Eye-lids. | Horſe his Body. 20. The top 
In the next p'ace as to the | of the Buttock is that part ner! 
_ Head, Neck, and Breaſt, 1. The | the ridge of rhe Back aud 7 ail, 
Criſt, or Creſt, is the Ridge on 4thly, For his Thiglis and Legs, 
«hc upper part of the Neck | 1, The Stifle or Stifle-Joint, che 
where the Mane grows. 2. The | firſt Joint and bending nezt the 
Neck all from the Head to the | Butt:ck, and above the Thigh, 
Breaſt and Shoulders. 3. The | which bends forwards. 2. Ile 
Breaſt, Brisket, or Cheſt, which | - is the inward bending 
is the fore part of the Neck, ar | of the Stifle. 3. The Thigh, - 
the Shoulder down the fore Leggs. being that part between the 
4. The Ster in the Forehead, 5. Chambre! and Stifle- Joint. +4: 
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The Chambrel or Elbow, is the Hoof, that part which is pared, 


Joint or the bending of the up- | or cur off, being over long grown, 


per part of the ninder Leg, the ſpace between the Bruſh and 
which bends backwards from the | the Hee), 7. The Heel, the ri- 


body, the Chamba. 5. The Ham, 


ſing in the middle ot the Sole, 


and Bighit or Bought, is the in- the narrow Heel, 8. The Toes, 


ward bent or bending ot the 
Chimbrel ; irs alſo uſed for the 
bent of the Knees in the toremoſt 
Legs. 6. The Elbow of the 
Hough, being the ourward bend- 
ing of the Ham. 7. The Hough, 
Leg, or Shank, reaches from the 
Chambrel to the Fetlock cr pa- 
ſtern-· Joint of the Foot. 8. Ihe 
The ſmallof the Leg, is the ſmall 
ot the Legs, both in the hinder 
and fore Legs. 9. Foul of the 
Leg, is —— 10. The back finews 
ol the Leg, is the back of the Leg a- 
bove the Fetlock. 11. The Paſtern, 
Ferl>ck, Joints, or Ancles, is the 
ſoint at the Ferlock, which bends 
in all the Fect forwards. 12. 
The Cronet, is the Foot above 
the hoof of the Ancle- Joint, o 
named in all the Feet. 13. The 
Curb. 14. The Shoulder, is 
that part which cxtends from the 
VVichers to the top Joint of the 
- Thizh. 15. The ——— is the 
ep Joint of che Thigh. 16. The 
Thigh 1s from the bent ot the 
Thigh to the Knee. 17. The 
Knec is the middle Joint of the 
foremoſt Feet, which bends on- 
wards, 18. The farther Leg be- 
fore, is the Ri:ht-leg before, 
i9. The next or nearer Leg be- 
fore, is the Lefr-leg of the riſing 
ſide before, or the riſing ſide. 

In the laſt place, as to the Feet. 
1. The Hoot or Horn. 2. The 
Coffin, which is the hollow of 
the Hoof, wherein the Foot is 
fin ed, the Foot fallen off. 3. The 
Truth, the tender part of the 
Hoof next the Heel. 4. The Sole 
of the Foot. 5. The Frog of 
he Foot, by ſome called the Ball 


of the Foot, 6, The Rift of the 


p 
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j 
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the tore part of the Hoot, the 
Quarter, the inſide of the Hoot. 


9. The Paſtern or Foot, that part 


under the Fetlock to the Hoof. 

PASTE FOR BIRDS; Bird's 
are fed with divers things, as 
may be ſeen under the ſeveral 
Names of Singing Birds, but this 
being a pretty general Focd, it 
is made in this manner: Take 
halt a peck of rhe fineſt Horſe- 
beans very dry, which grind ve- 
ry fine, and diligently boulr 
through a very fine Boulter, as is 
uſed .tor Whearmeal, or taking 
ſo much in quantity as is conveni- 
ent for the turn, according to the 
ſtock of Birds that arc kept ; for 
example, Let the Meal be two 
pound, with one of the beſt 


Sweet-Almonds blanched, which 


afrerwards muſt be very diligent- 
ly beat in a Mortar, rather finer 
than thofe Almonds that are heat 
for Mach Pains; then take tour 


ounces of Freſh-butcer, I mean, 
without Salt, which muſt be pur. 


in a Copper-pan well Tinned, 
mix them all well together, then 


ſer the Pan upon a Charcoal-fire, 


that it may not ſmell ot Smoak, 
c2Ltinually ſtirring it whilſt ic 


{tinds on the Fire, with a wooden 
Spoon, that ſo it may boil by 


degrees, and not burn-to, then 
rake four Volks of Eggs anda 


little Saffron, and when the But- 


ter is all melted, having ſome 


Virgins Honey ready, drop in ſo 


much by degrees, continually 
ſtirring it, that ic may incorpo- 
rate all the things in one; that 


done, take a Cullender made with 
ſuch holes as will let all paſs: 
5 N 
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It's ſmall and lies not in a knob,* 
and the remainder of the Paſte 
Hear in a Mortar again; aud it 
you find it will not paſs through 
che holes, ſet it upon the Fire to 
boil gently again, after try to 
force it through the Cullender, 
till ic come in !uch quantity and 
quality as is requitite for the 
ſtore of Birds you keep; but if 
there remains ſome of the Paſte 
ſtill that would not paſs through 
the Cullender, ſet it upon the 
Fire to boil very well, and make 
a2 farther eſſay to force it ail 
through, fo far forth as 1c may 
all be brought to a juſt conti- 
ftency : And for the keeping ot 
, you muſt pour Honey above, 
which Honey muſt be melted firſt, 
and a little clarified. This Paſte 
may be mixed wirh any Birds 
Meat whatever; for it is a brave 
Rrengthening, cleanſing Diet; 
and when once made, is ready at 
2 times, and will continue good 
tor ſeven or eight Months. 

PASTORAL, or Shepherd-Pear, 
is of the ſhape and b'eneſs of a 
fair Ruſſeting, with a bent hol- 
Iow-ſer Stalk, of a middling 
length and thickneſs, the Skin 
dSerween rough and ſmooth, grow- 
ing a little moiſt as it ripens; the 
one fide is yellowiſh with Ruſſet- 
ſpots; the other has a little 
bluſh of Red. The pulp is ten- 


At. 


der, and the Juice a little ſou- 


riſn: An inditterent Pear, ripe in 
December or Fanuary, 
PEACH; a curious Wall- fruit, 
whereof there are ſeveral ſorts, 
which ſhall be reduced under 
this Head: 1, The Red Alberge, 
a very pretty Peach for its vinous 
and rich taſte, if ripe enoush, 
otherwiſe the pulp is hard: It's 
much like in bizneſs and other- 


wiſe to 4 Troy-Peach, but ſeems 


redder. The Admirable, which | whar it appears wal, 0 | 


PEA 
has all the good qualities that cm 
be deſired in this Fruit, being 


round, large, of a lovely colour, 


with a firm, fine, melting pulp, 
ſwect and tugar'd Juice, vinous 
and rich Taſte, remains long, 
and the Tree a great cnerc3ſer, 
its Stone bur ſmall: But the Tree 
is apt to drop its Fruit when halt 
pe. To prevent which, it may 
be pruned and cut very cloſe. 
The Yellow later Aumirable, 
which tho' a Malecotoon, vet 
wholly refembles the Admirable 
Peach, both in ſhape and big- 
nets, from which it differs in the 


yellow colour both ot its thin 


and pulp; they are both redder 
on the Sunny-ſide, and this is of 
4 good taſte, but a litcle ſubyct 
to be doughy. The white An. 
dille is fair, flat, and prey 
good, when not ſuffered to open 
coo much upon the Trec. 2. 
The Bell-Gard, a fair Peach, ind 
ſomewhat ſooner ripe and Ic. 
tinctured wich red on the ianer 
and outer fide than the Admira- 
ble; it's Pulp a little more yel 
lowiſh, but not quite fo rich 1N 
taſte; but either for bulk ard fi. 
gure it might he taken for an Ad 
mirable, hut produces not 0 cod 
a Tree as that. The Bourne, al. 
extraordinary Fruit, tho NG. 
quite fo large as ſome that har. 
been mention'd. The new plats 
ted Trees are a little tedious b. 
fore they come ro beat; bu, 
when they once begin, they ars 
extreamly productive, which 
makes the Peaches many timts th 
leſs for it; but if about 5774, 4) 


mer ſome of them are take =, 


and a reaſonable number Ic © an, 
they'll grow large chu ugh. To 
look on, they are the 1m ſt agret- 


able Peaches” of any, aud ner 


inſide docs not come ſhort (| 
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forward or white Nutmeg 
peach, in French, (Avaunt Pet, 
ripens a monch before other Ped- 
ches, and is ripe at the very be- 
zinning of July, its {mall, roun- 
diſh, and has a little teat at the 
end; ſo very pale, that o Sun 
ein colour it red, tho' it thine 
on it never fo clear: The pulp 
is fine enough, but inclinable to 
be douthy; and is devoy d of 
chat brisk and rich taſte moſt o- 
thers have; being fitter for Com- 
potes or Sweetmcats, than raw. 
It makes no handſome Tree, and 
is moſt of any pcſter'd with Ants. 
4. Goat-Peach, in French, Ia Bell 


Chevereuſe, in largeneſs, good 


thape, which is a little longiſh, 
and beauty of colour, is ſcarcely 


interiour to any; its Juice is alto # 


much ſugar d; ond it's a grear 
encreaſer, tho' it grows ſome- 
times doughy, when ſuffered to 
he too ripe on the Tree, or when 
it grows in a cold moiſt Soil. 
5. Italian Peach, is like the Pex - 
feel, (of which by and by) being 
n ble in bulk, of a longiſh figure, 
wich a little teat at the end, fair 
deep Carnation colour, good taſte, 
and ripe about mid 4ſt. 6. Red 
Magdalen or Double Troy-Peach, 
is round, tat, and ſinking, very 
much colour'd wich Red withour, 
and pretty much within, pretty 
large, apt to gro turn: like, that 
Inders it to produce fait Fruit. 
The pulp is not very fine, and 
the taſte ind ifferent; the White 


is an admirable Fruit when plan- 


red in a good Soil, but much 
ſubject to be injured by Ants: 
there is but one ſort of them, 
however ſome have thought there 
were two; the pulp is fine, the 
| Juice ſweet and ſugar'd, the taſte 


rich, no red about the Stone, 


f 


very red Satin-skinn d, and round, 
is eſteemed the moſt beautiful t 


its ſeaſon, has a firm and very 
melting pulp, and a very fmal! 
Stone, bur its taſte 1s not always 
the beſt, being ſometimes fome- 
what flat and taint. 7. Nivet or 
Velvet Peach, is a fair large Fruit, 
finely colour'd within and without, 
with a very good pulp, and Juice, 


great bearer. Its not quite ſo 
round as the Minion and the 


horned and longiſh, growing 
ripe about the 20th of September, 
3, The White Pavey outwardly 
is the ſame with the White Mag- 
dalen, only in the opening, it's 
tound to be a Pavy, viz. Cleaving 
the Stone. Its pulp is firm, and 
has a brisk caſte when lull ripe; 
bur the Red of Pompone, or mon- 
ſtrous Pavy, is exceeding Jarze, 
metimes 12 or 14 inches dia- 


well ripened, they are a xreat 
Ornament to a Garden. The 
Perſian is a wonderful increafer, 
and of an admirable taſte, lon- 
giſh, and fo is its Stone, the pulp 
next thereunto, being bur very 
little ting d with red; it ripens 
juſt after the Goat- each, and a 


ple peach is fo called from its co- 
lour, being of a brown dark red, 
which penetrates much into rhe 
pulp, that is of a very vinous taſte: 
It's very round, and indiffereut 
large, the pulp pretty fine, taſte 
rich and exquiſite, and its Trecs 
bears in great abundance. 9. The 
Royal: peach, is a kind of an Ad- 
mirable, but comes later, and is 
of a darker red without, and a 
Httle more ting'd with red near 


and the Trees they produce ate! the Stone than it, other wiſe 


g9:2dly. Minion being very large, tis every way like it, and 


an N- 
Ccil.nc 


6 www nnd ene oc odd. 


Peaches, ripeſt the firſt ot any ot 


and ſmall Stone, whoſe Tree is 2 _ 


Admirable, but moſtly a little 


meter, and of a lovely Red; when 


little before the Admirable. Pur- 
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ſembles the Bourein in ſhape and 
bulk, and differs from it in the 


colour of its kin and pulp, 
which in this laſt are yellow ; 
each take a ſtrone tincture of Red 
from the Sun. It's a fruirtul and 
well-raſted Peach, but apt to grow 
doughy when too ripe. 10. Troy- 
peach, is a very good little one, 
but not very conſtant in bearing, 
and is very liable to be pcſter'd 
with Ants: Its form is round, 
with a little teat at the end; the 
colour very much 'ting'd with 
Red; the Flower pretty large, 
tho the Tree be bur ſmall. 11. 
The Haſting or forward Violet is 
an excellent Peach, has a moſt 
delicious and perfuming pulp, a 
noble vinous taſte; the only 
fault being, that tis not big e- 
nough. 
marbled Peach, has alſo a vinous 
and delicious taſte, and when 
well ripe, exceeds all the reſt: 


It requires much kear, is a little 


bigger than the ordinary Violet- 
peach, and not lo red, tho' its 
Violet-red colour gives it the 
name of Marble. When the Au- 
rumn proves too moiſt and cold, 
it's apt to chop and burſt, and 
not to ripen. 5 

The beſt Peaches for Eating, 
are the odoriferous, wellcolour'd, 
{nil ripe, ſo that they come clear 
from the Stone; and the bcſt of 
all, are thoſe called the Nutineg- 
peaches ; they are good for the 
St mach, and make the Body 
il/ppery : thoſe that come clear 
ſrom the Stone, and thac are ve- 


y ripe, ought to be eaten before 
Dinner, fer they beget an Appe- 
tite; but old and odoriterous | 


Wine muſt be drunk after them, 
and theretote they may be ſtee- 
pd in Wine: Eur as this fort of 
Eric loctens the Stomach, be- 


The later Violet or 
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cellent Peach. But the Roſan re- | getting Humours which are quick 


ly putrified and corrupted, as 
being of a ſoft and watry nature, 
from whence they do aſſo breed 
much Windineſs, and cauſe the 
Dropſy. For the remedvins 
hereof, Wine muſt be drunk 155 


ter them, as before {aid ; but 


the Nutmeg-ones are to be caten 
after Meals, which refreſhes and 
ſeals up the mouth of the Sto— 
mach, as the dry do likewiſe; 


and theſe laſt are the wholſomer. 


The Kernels alto are very good 
for many internal Infirmicics ; 
And for what they call the 1% 
Biagnon, or Ne&ron-peach, it is an 
admirable Fruit, when ir comes 
to ſnch maturity, as to grow a 
little ſhrivel'd and wrinkl'd; the 
Pulp is pretty tender, or at leaſt 
not hard, reddiſh about the 
Stone, and its Juice and Taſte 
extreamly delicious. 


PEACH-T REE; Stocks fer 
this Fruit, are raiſed either from 
Peach-ſtones, whereon Peaches 
are inoculated, and theſe Stocks 
are ſoon ready, the Buds that 
are inoculated to them t. ke very 
ſure; but they muſt be carefully 
and tenderly uſed in the remo- 
val, and muſt not be expected to 
make long laſting Trees; or cle 
trom Plumb-ſtones budded with 
a Peach, which will make a more 


firm and laſting Peach- tree, and 


ſuch as will bear Fruit well; and 
therefore this laſt is deemed the 


beſt; as are alſo for this ule the 


Stones of the Wheat -plumb, 
which is a White-plumb ripe in 
Auguſt; or for want thereot, the 
Stone of the White- pear- plumb, 
or other good White-plumb, 


Shoots or Branches. This Tree 


mets, aud a ſmall kind of green 


5 blea'y 


whoſe Tree puts forth the large 


is ſometimes attacked with Em- 
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flea's, that faſten on the long 
Shoots, and ſometimes on the 
Leaves, and ſpoil them: North- 
Fiſt Winds alſo blaſt their Shoots 
in ſome Springs, and ſo ſpoil 
them. | 
PEACOCKS; they are Birds 
more to delight the Eye, by 
lnoking on them, than for a par- 
- ricular profit; the beſt Commo- 
dity ariſing from them, being 
the cleanſing and ſweeping the 
Yard from venemous things, as 
Toads, Newts, and the like, which 
is their daily Food; whence it 
comes that their Fleſh is very un- 
wholſome, and uſed ar great 
Feaſts more tor the Rarity there- 
ot, than any thing elſe ; for it's 
certain, Roaſt one of them ne- 
ver ſo dry, then ſet it up, and 
look on it the next day, and it 
will be blood- raw, as if it had 
not been roaſted at all. —— The 
Hens love to lay their Eggs abroad 
in Hedges and Bufhes, where the 
Cock cannot find them, who will 


otherwiſe break them; therefore 
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not go abroad, but when the Suit 
ſhines, Then for Feeding 
Peacocks, it's a labour ſaved; for 
it they go in a place where rhere 
is any Corn ſtirring, they will 
have part; and being Meat that 
is ſeldom or never eaten, it mat- 
ters not ſo much for their Farning. 

PEAR G R EE N-ORANGE, 
Orange Vert in French, is pretty 
big, flat, round, and hollow-ey' d, 
green-fringed with Carnation : 
It's Pulp ſhort, Juice ſugar'd, ard 
particularly pertumed: It bears 
abundantly in a Dwart, and ri- 
pens in Auguſt. | 

P E A R-GREEN-SUGARED ; 
the Name deſcribes its Juice and 
Colour, and in ſhape is like the 
Winter-ſhorn, but ſmaller ; the 
Pulp is very burtery, Juice ſu- 
gard, taſte agreeable, bur it 1[s 
a lictle ſtrong towards the Core; 
and is ripe in the end of Octo» 
ber. | 

P E A R-MUSKED ORANGE, 
POrange Muſque ; is à pretty large 
flat Pear, much tinged with red, 


as ſoon as ſhe begins to Lay, ſe- 
parate her from the Cock, and 
houſe her till ſhe has brought 
torch her Young, and that the 
Cronet oi Feathers begin to riſe 
in their Forcheads; then turn 
em abroad, and the Cock will 
love them, bur not before. For 
her Sitting-time, it is juſt thirty 
Days, and then any Grain wich 
Water is good Food for her: 


But before the Chickens go a- | 


broad, let them be fed with freſh 
green Cheeſe and Barley-mea! 
with Water; our after, the Dam 
will provide for them. The beſt 
time to ſer a Peahen, is at the 
New-Mocn ; and if Hen-Eggęs be 
fer amongſt hers, ſhe will nouriſh 
both equally, The Chickens are 
very tender, and the leaſt Cold 


à little Stalk, and Skin uſually 


ſpotted with black ſpots; the 
pulp pleaſanc enouęh, but a little 
pretty: It's ripe the beginning ot 
Augnſt. | 
PEAR-SKIN- LESS, in French 


| Pair ſans- Bean, called alſo the 


Quince-flower and Haſty-ruflelcr ; 
is longiſh ſhaped, and Ruſſelet- 
colour'd ; the juice being cet, 
pulp tender, a gocd Pear, and 
uſually - ripe about che 20th ot 

10%. 5 „„ 
YEAR-TAILED, e Grofs Quere 
in French, is bath ſtony and dry, 
and yet eſteemed by ſome, be- 
cauſe much perfumed: Its colour 
is yellowiſh, and of a reaſonable 
bigneſs, being ripe in October, 
PEAR-TREE; this will pro- 
ſper in ſtony, hungry, gravelly, 


will kill tnem; cherefore let em 


| Linds, where Apples will not; 
os „ Fes, 
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yea, in tough, binding, hungry 
Clay, the Root of it is like, be- 
ing more able to pierce a ſtony | 


ſtiff Ground. Ic is a goodlier 
Tree in a Grove than the Apple- 
tree, to ſheirer a Houſe or Walk 
irom Summers-heat and the Win- 


ters cold Wind, and is far more 


laſting ; and for quantity of 
Ground it covers, it bears much 
more than'the Apple, becauſe of 
its height, The pcculiar Diſtem- 
per of this Tree planted againſt 


a Wall, are when the Leaves are 


attacked with what we call H- 
gers, which ſtick ro the back of 
them, and fo dry them up, by 
fucking all rhe green Matter that 
was in them, that they become 
incurable : The other ſort are 
ſubject ro Canker and Scabs. As 
ro the making Eipalters thereof, 
See Abple-tree, and Gum. | 
 PEAR-WHITE-MUSKED, Co 
le Blanquet Mu(que of the French 
15 in bigneſs pretty near the Mu/- 


c.1t Bobert, has a fine Skin of 4 


pale yellowith colour, little ting'd 

with red on the Sunny-ſide, the 

Pulp ſomewhat firm, and not 

wichout ſome carthy and ſtony 
Natter; the Juice very ſweet and 

ſugar'd, and the Fruit ripe in the 

beginning of 7uly. 


PEARCH ; this is a Fiſh that 


is Hook-back'd, ſomewhat like a 
Hag, and armed with ſtiff Gri- 


ſtles, and his Sides with dry 


thick Scales; being a bold biter, 


as appears by his daring to ad- 
venture on one os his own kind, 
even with much greater courage 
than the Pike. He Spawns but 
once àa Tear, and that is in F- 
bruary or March, and ſeldom 


gros above two foot long; and 


his heſt time of biting is when 
the Spring is far ſpent, Sce 


Pearch-fiſhing. | 
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| PEARCH-FISHING , the pro. 
per Baits for this, area M:nnow 
Or little Frog, but a Worm cal. 
led a Brand'in;, is the beſt; and 
yon may Angle him with Loh. 
worms, Bobs, Oak-worms, Gen. 
tles, Colewort- worms, Minnow- 
dores, Waips, and. Cod-baits. 
Now, if you row for a Pearch 
with a Minnow, which ot all 
Baits yields tae beſt recreation t- 
the Angler, it muſt be alive, 
ſticking che Hook through the 
upper Lip or back Fin, and let 
him ſwim above Mid-warer, or 
ſome what lower; for which end, 
you muſt have an indifferent 
large Hook, with a Quill on your 
Line; but tome with good ſuc- 
cels have uſed a good ſtrong 
S1ik-Line; and a good Hook arm 
ed with Wyre, and atlfſ- carry 
with them a Tin-pot of about 
cwo quarts, wherein they keep 
Minnows or Gudgeons aljve, and 
whoſe Lid is full ol little hcles, 
ſo that they can give them treſh 
Water without opening it; which 
ought to be done every quarter 
| of an hour, leſt they die. 

But if you fiſh with a Frog, 
you muſt taſten the Hook through 
the Skin of his Leg, toward the 
upper part thereof ; and as the 
| Pearch is none of rhe leſſer- mou- 
thed Fiſhes, when he bites, give 
him time enough to pouch his 
bait ; and obſerve that the beſt 
place to fiſh for him, is in the 
turning of the Water, or edwing 
in a good Gravel ſcour, where 
you cannot fail of them. 

PEARL, Pin, and Web, or any 
unnatural Spot or thick Film o- 
ver an Horſe's Eye; comes from 


e 
ſome ſtroke or blow given him, 
or from deſcent of the Sire or 
Dam; the Pearl being known by 
4 little, round, thick, white Spot; 
like a Pearl, from which it * 
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its Name, growing On the Sicht 6 
of the Eye: For the Cure, lee 
Pl ndfhotten Eyes. eh 
PEASE, is the clüefeſt of 
Pulſe, whercof there is almoſt a 
different kind for every fort of 
Land, and every Seaſon; in a 
ſtick fertile Ground, they yield a 
confiderable Crop, without fuch 
treguent fallow ings as other Grains 
12quire ; deſtroys the Weeds, and 
firs the Land for atrer Crops, be- 
ing an improver and not an im- 
poveriſh-r of Land. Of fuch as 
are planted or fown in Gardens, 
the Hotſpur is the ſpeedieſt of a- 
ny growth; for being ſown a- 
bout the middle of May, it will 
ta about ſix Weeks return into 
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light Soil; it it be rich, the Peaſe 
are the fairer; but if lean, they 
are the more carly, and ſpend 
better, eſpecially when dry: 
Some low them at a random, as 
they do Corn; bur that is no 
good way at all; others fer them 
in ranges, with a Dibble or Set- 
ting-ſtick, at a convenient di- 
ſtance, which is a very excellent 
way both tor the ſaving of the 


Peaſe, and to give liberty to paſs 


between them, for the Hoing, 
Gathering, c. But that which 
is moſt uſed, and beſt approved 
of, is the Hoing of them in, 
which makes a quick riddance cf 
the work, and covers all at a 


your hands dry again; or it | Certain depth, and does not har- 


lown in Februzry or March, they | 
will rouſe earlier than any ſore 
ſown before Winter: But if you 
tow them in September, and can 
by Fences of Reed, or otherwiſe, 
defend them from cxrream Froſts, 
you may have ripe Peaſcods in 
the Al following, Next, the 
Zug ir-peaſe, which being plan- 
ted in April, is ripe about Mid- 
ſummer , its Cods are very ctook- 
ed and il|-ſhaped, but being boil- 
ed wich the unripe Peaſe in them, 
are extraordinary ſweet : The 
great inconveniency that does at- 
tend chem, is, That their extra- 
ordinary ſweetneſs makes them 
liable to be devour'd by Birds. 
The large, white and green Ha- 
ſting are tender, and not to be 
{ct till the Cold is over, and 
then not very thick, for they 
Iprcad much, and mount high, 
and theretors require the help of 
tall Sticks. Beſides which, there 
15 another very large, grey, and 
extraordinary ſweer Peaſe, that 
is bur lately propagated, and de- 
ſerves a large Bed in your Kitchen 
Garden, * 
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den nor ſodden the Ground, as 
ſetting doth; It the Ground 
between them be kept bare; they 


can furniſh them with Sticks to 
climb on, they will yield a grest. 


increaſe, This Grain being or- 


dered as Barley is in Malting; to 
ſprout well, then beaten fmall, 


put into a veſſel, ſtopped with 4 


Bung and Rag, will ferment; and 
after two, three, or fonr Months, 
it Diſtilled, will yield very ſtrobg 
Spirits, 5 


is a plant caſily propagated; abd 
in good Land thrives exceedingly. 
Its Root yields yeariy 4 great 
burden of excellent Vrovender 
for an Horſe : Jt mult be ſown 
early in the Spring, on digged 
Ground in rows, and ſo hawed 


Seed; for the Seed is long in 
coming up: No pfofit the firſt 


ſerve it from Weeds; but the 
ſucceeding Years will recom- 


| pence you sbundantly. But ſatne 
| Ne” Wu 


They delight in 4 warm and 


will ripen the ſooner, by the re- 
flection of the Sun; and if you. 


PEASE-EVERLASTING ; this 
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in the intervals betwech the 


Year, but care apd pains to pres 
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ſow it firſt on a ſmall Bed, and 


nex year remove it into Ground 


new Dreſs'd with Plow or Spade, 
and planted at about ewelve or 
eighteen Inches, whereby it m. y 
be eatily Weeded, or Hawed. 
Penſe beget good nouriſhment, 
and are nt {9 windy, or ab- 
ſterſive as Beans, and therefore 


not fo caſily evacuated out of 
the Body, but boyling Beets with 
' js . 7 
them, they loſen it; and tho 


freſh, or grcen Peaſe are very a- 
greeable io the taſte, ſtir up the 
Appetite, e. yet they 
Windinct, and being eaten wich 
their Cods, are Laxative, cauſe 


Sighs, and induce ſtrange thoughts, 


do not digeſt well, and are hurt- 
ful to choſe that have weak loofe 
Teeth ; bur their inconvenien— 
cies may be remedied, by boiling 
them with Salt, and good ſtore 
ct Oil, afterwards ſprinkling Pep- 
per on them, Orange: juice, Cc. 
but Oil of Sweer-Almonds is their 
truc Sauce. — As for Sal- 
letinz, the pod of the Sugar- 
peaſe when firſt it begins to ap- 
pcar, with the Husk and Ten- 
drels, aifording a pretty Acid, 


enter into your Compoſition of 


<:!]er, as do thoſe of Hops an 
the vine. | | 


PECK ; is Dry Engliſn-Meaſure 
which confſts of two Gall-ns, 
ard four pccks make one by- 
ſnel. | | | 

FELLAGE; 


Leather. 

PELIITORT, Deuble- Y Harmic a, 
hath tall lender Kalks, long, 
narrow, green Leaves, and many 
_ white towers at the top ef the 


Scalk; the Roots being white, 


long Scrings, ſpringing in divers 


places, whereby they are very 


apt to be increaſed, 


_- — — 


cger 


| 


was the Cuſteme 
or Duty paid for Skins, Pelte, or 


— 
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PELT ; by this name is called 
the dead Body of any Fowl an 
Hawk hath killed. 
PELT-WOOL, is the VVog] 


pulled off the skin or pelt of an 
dead Sheep. : ry 


' PEMBROKESHIRE, is a na- 
ritime County of South-Wales, 
bounded on the South and Weſt 


by the Sea, on the North by 


Cardignſhire, and on the Eaſt by 
Carmarthenſhire, It contains 
42c000 Acres of Ground, and 
about 4320 Houſes, and is the 
moſt Fruittul County of 8“ 
ales, yielding plenty both of 
Corn and Cattle; its Air alſo be— 
ing good and temperate : It's alſo 
diftinguiſh'd from the reſt by its 
ſending. three Members to Par- 
liament, viz. One for the Shire, 
one for Pembroke, and another 
for Haverford-Weſt. 
PENDANT-FEATHERS they 
are thoſe Feathers which lie be- 
hind the Thigh of an Hawk. 


| PENDANTS, a kind of Sced, 
ſuch as are on Threads or Chives 


in the middle of Tulips and Lil- 
lies. Sce Chives, 
PENDULOUS-HEADS ; thus 
Botaniſts call choſe Flowers that 
hang downwards, the Stalk not 
benz able to ſtand upright. 
PENNY-RrOYAL, is a com- 
mon plant in every Kicchen Gar- 
den, propagarcd from Slips or 
Branches ſet in April. 
PENNY-WEIGHT ; this con- 
fiſts of 24 Grains, in 7roy-Weight, 
each Grain weighing a Grain ot 
Wheat gathered out of the mid- 
dle of the Ear, well dry'd. 
PEONY, 1s a plant of two 
Sexes, Male and Female; the 
firſt being ſingle, and known by 
irs Leaves coming conſtantly 
whole without any diviſion, Root 
long and round, the Flower of a 


purpliſh red; the Females many 
times 
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times bearing ſingle, others dou- 
ble; the Leaves of all being di- 
vided on the edges; the Roots 
more tuberous, growing in cleds, 
with many round pieces faſtned 
to the bed wich ſmaller Strings. 
Of the beſt double ones, there 
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degree, of an approved Vertue | 
againſt all Flatulency, procecd- 
ing from cold -and ph'egmarick 


are ſcyeral ſorts: 1. The double 


purple Peony, ſmaller in all its 
parts than the common red one, 
the L-aves of a whiter green 
thoſe ot the Flower, of a bright 
ſhininz and Sunfall. 2. The dou- 
ble Carnation Peony, of a bright 
ſhining Carnation colour, at the 
firſt opening, but daily waxing 
paler, till almoſt white; but ne- 
ver falls the Leaves, they wi- 
thering on the Stalk. 3. The 
double bluſh or white Peony, 
luge flowered, and at firſt open- 
in, tinctur'd with a light bluſn, 
but in a few days turns perfect 
white, and continues ſo long be- 
fore it decays, and then withers 
on the Stalk, and is the beſt yet 
come to our knowledge. 4. The 
double ſtriped Peony , thar 1s 
ſmaller than the laſt in all its 
parts; the Flower of a fine red, 
ſtriped with white, laſt; long, 
and falls no Leaf. 

_ All theſe flower in the Month 
of May, are hardy plants, and 
endure long in the Ground with- 
vut ſtirring ; October is the only 
time to remove them; and of 
thoſe Roots, none will grow, but 
ſuch as have ſprouts or buds at 
the end, or rathcr top of them ; 
except each piece thereof will 


grow. The double ones ſome 


years bring Seeds to perfection, 
winch being ſowed very thin in 
September, where chey may ſtand 
anremoyed in the Ground for 
two years, may produce new Va- 
_ Tieries, 

PEPPER, 'is an Indian Spice 
that is hot and dry in an high 


; 


1 


Conſtitutions, and generally all 
Crudities whatſoever; and there- 
tore for being, as for other things, 
lo more eſpecially of univerſal 
ufe, to correct and temper the 
Cooler Herbs, and ſuch as abound 
in moiſture, It's a never-to-be- 
omitted Ingredient in Sallcts, 
provided it be not beaten too 

{mall, (as often we find it) to an 
almoſt impalpable Duſt, which _ 
is very pernicious, and frequent- 

ly adheres and ſticks in the folds 
of the Stomach, where inſtead of 
promoting Concoction, it often 
cauſes a pain at the Heart, and 
fires the Blood. It ſhould there - 

fore be groſly contuſed only. 
The Indian Capſicum, tho' ſuper- 
latively hot and burning, yet is 
eaten by the Aſricans with Salr 
and Vinegar, by it ſelf, as an 
uſual Condiment; bur it would 
be of dangerous conſequence 
with us, being ſo much more of 
an acrimonious and biting qua- 
licv, which by art and mixture 
is notwithſtanding render'd not 
only fate, but very agrecable in 
our Sallet. But a proper way to 
order it, is to take the pods aud 
dry them very well in a pan; 
and when they are become fuf- | 
ficiently hard, cur them into 
ſmall pieces, and ſtamp them in 


a Mortar to duſt; to each ounce 
whereof, add a pound of Wheat - 


flower, fermenicd with a little 
Leaven ; knead and make them 
into Cakes or Loaves cut long- 
wiſe in the ſhape of a Naples- 
Biſcuit : Theſe rebake a ſecond _ 
time, till they are Stone-hard 3 
pound them again as before, and 
ſearce it through a fine Steve for 
a very preper ſeaſoning, inſtead 


of yulgar Pepper. The Marciuncy 
5 Nn2 being 
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being thus allay'd, be ſure to 
make the Mortar very clean, at- 
ter having beaten Indian Capſicum, 
before you ſtamp any thing elſe 
therein. But the green Husks or 
firſt peeping buds of the Wall- 
nur-rrce. dried to powder, ſerve 


tec pepper in ſome places, and fo 
allo co Myrtle-verrics. 


PERAMBULATION, is that 
ad nexfurement and ſetting down 
ot Bounds and Limits in the For- 
8 | 

PERCH is uſed with us as 
for a Rod or pole of 16 Foot and 
an halt in length; whereot forty 
in length, and four in breadth, 
make an Acre of Ground; Bur 
leveral Counties differ herein; as 
in <Et:fordfhire 24 foot, in the 
Forreſt of SHerward 21 foot go 
to the Pearch, the Foot there 
being 18 Inches long, the mea- 


ure of which Foot was marked 


on the Chancel-wall of Edenſtow, 
and in the Church of St. Mary 
in Nottirgh.m z in Herefordſhire, a 
Perch of Walling 1s 16 Foot 
and an half, a Perch of Ditching 
21 Fort; a pole of beaten or 
dconthircd Ground is 12 Foct, of 
W:04q 21 Foot. 
PERLENNIAL-LEAVES ; a Bo- 
taniit's term, vid ior ſuch Leaves 
as laſt all cke year. 
PERFUMES, theſe here 


ER 
engendred in the Head and Brain. 
The Ingredients of which per- 
fumes are many; but th» beſt of 
all, is to take the beſt Olibanum, 
Storax, Benjamin, and Frankin- 
ſence, bruiſed groſly together, 
and ſtrewed upon a Chaſinz-diſh 
of Coals, and let him reccive 
the Smoak cf it up his Noſtrils, 
chrough a Tunnel, that will 
bring away abundarice of tough 
Matter into Water from the 
Head and Brain; 1:fomuch that 
it will be almcſt ready to extin- 
guiſh the Fire: This ſame being 
an excellent comforter of the 
Brain, bringing great che.rtul- 
neſs to the Heart, and r-ju\ cs 
the whole Body. 2. Take Eir- 
tony, Vermain, Mugworrt, Speed- 
well, Bawm, Wormwood, Sca- 
bious Agrimony, Mint, Hyſop, 
and Sage, burn them in a Chafin- 
diſh, and putting a Bag with a 
hole in it about the Horſe's Head, 
make him receive the Smoak into 
his Noſtrils for a quarter of an 
hour, which will expel abun- 
dance of Matter. 3. The wild 
Vine that grows in the Hedges, 
called beck Briozy, fliccd tmall 
while it is green, and atterwards 
beaten, caſts forth a ſmell that 
will make a Horſe vod Mat- 
ter. | 

PERMAINS, are very gocd 


meant, are ſuch as are neceflary | Cyder Apples, and of tuo of 


o bc .ppiicd ro Horict, in caſes 
ot Colds, Glaunders, Rkeums, 
Murs, Pozes, Catarrhs, Oc. tor 
which do nat cily break a Cold, 
but ditfip.cre concealed Humours 
which do annoy the Head, Brain, 
zn St: mach of the Hoiſe, and 
ſometimes cxpel, and cauſe him 


to vent at his Noſe and Mouth, 


much filth and corruption, that 


ſtop, clog, and peſter his Head | 


and Body; and ſometimes dry 


up man) bad tumours that 1 


tlirce ſorts, whereot the larger is 
more pulpy, and keeps not fo 
well, neither is it ſo good as the 
Winter one. | 
PERRY ; it's a Liquor made 
of Pears; and the beſt fort for 
this ulc, are ſuch as are not fit 
to be caten, but ſo harſh, that 
Swine will not eat, nay, hardly 
ſmell to them, the fitter to be 
planted in Hedge-rows, Gr. Ihe 
Bosberry-rear, Horſe- pear, Bare- 
land-pear, and Choak-pcar, are 
55 -_ thoſe 


) 
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preferred. For the method of 
making this Liquor, it's the very 
ſame as that of Cyder, only it 
muſt be noted, that the Pears 
ſhould be very ripe betore they 
be ground; and tis advited by 
ſome, to mix Crabs among the 
Pears of weakeſt Juice, to mend 
the Liquor. : 
PERSLAN- WHEEL, is an In- 
ſteument invented for overflow- 
ing of ſeveral pieces of Land ly- 
ing on che borders or banks of 
Rivers or Streams, which arc not 
otherwile capable of being over- 
flzwed by the obſtruction or di- 
verſion of the Water, without a 
greater injury than the recom- 
pence expected. It's made after 
the manner ot an Under-thot- 
Mill, with a double Ring, into 
which are let to pins, whereon 
the floats are faſtned, which arc 
made hollow; the halt that is 
moſt remote from the Wheel, 
Holds the Water which 1s taken 
11 ar the open place, above the 
middle of the back of the float; 
and as the Wheel goes round, 
and the float laden with Water 
riſeth, ſo the W.cer by degrees 
tendech towards that part of the 
float that is next the Wheel; 
and as che float ſurmouuts the 
Ci{t.ri or Receiver, the Water 
empties itſelf into it; every float 
lucceeding one another, empty- 
ing iclelt into the Receiver; fo 
dat i one float contain a Gallon 
or Y Vater, and there be thirty 
115.ts n the VVheel at one mo- 
uin round, it delivers thirty 
Gallons ot VVater into the Ci- 
ſtern. Such a Vyheel will be a- 
bout 15 Foot diameter, the floats 
at eighteen Inches diſtance, and 
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rhoſe that bear the name of the | or rxcl7e foot above the level 
beſt for this purpoſe ; and the ot your Scream, and wil 
redder they are, the more to be times round in one minute, and 


go four 
carry up about 120 Hogſhends = 
VVater in an hour, with 12 or 
18 Inches penning or ſt5ppiag 
ot but an ordinary Current of 
VVater; and this will very well 
water tlurty or forty Acres of 
Land; for if your Lands be c-1d 
and clayey, too much VVater 
hurts it; and to the licht warm 
and ſandy Ground, a little doth 
it good: This motion is conſtant, 
and will laſt many years without 
repairs, fo that it ſtend not ſtill, 
the one ſide drying and waxing 
tighter than the other; and the 
ſlower the motion is, the better 
the VVater is deliver'd. 
PESTILENCE, otherwiſe cal- 
led the Plague, Murrain, or Gar- 
get, is a very Infectious and C In- 
ragecus Diſcaſe; and comes to 
Horſes, ſometimes by over- hard 
Riding or Labour, whercby the 
Beaſt is ſurſcited; ſometimes by 
the Contageouſneſs of the Air, 
and evil Vapours and Exhalations 
that ariſe out of the Earth after 
great and ſudden Floods, or 
coming into fenny and marth 
Ground, that hath always been 
bred in pure and wholſome Air. 
The fizns to know it are, it will 
come ſuddenly upon him; but 
after three or four days droop- 
ing, he will ſwell under the roots 
of his Ears, like the ſwelling of 
Veins, and under the Cawl; and 
through the malignancy thereof, 
come up to his Checks, and be- 
come very hard: He will forſake 
his Meat, and be very ſleepy, 
hanging down his Head 1n the 
Manger; lis Eyes will be yel- 
lowiſh, and his Breath ſhorr, 
which will be very hot and of. 
fenſive; and ſometimes he will 


v3 dehver che VYarer at cleven 


break forth in a Carbuncle or. 
Tn Nag" 34” Bog 
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Boyl in his Groin, as big as a 


Gooſe-Egg, and his Stones will 
hang limp and flagging, but not 
always : If he cannot be reco- 
vered but dies, bury him very 
deep. that uo ſcent, it poſſible, 
may remain from him to infect 


the reſt. 


There arc many things in ge- 
neral very good for this Diſtem- 
per; wherein you muſt, by na 
means, blood your Horſe, for 


| 


that will certainly kill him; and 


to preſerve him from the In- 
tection it you can, 'tis preſcrib- 
ed ro anoint his Noſe with Vine- 


ger, wherein AV fetida has been 


ſtec ped; but particularly for the 
Crit, 1. Take Devil-bit, Gun- 
Peder, Snake-feed, Angelica, Bay- 
berrien, the Root Meanm, Elecam- 
pagne, all beaten to powder, and 
give it him two mornings toge- 
ther ; about three ounces of all 


of them is enough. 2. Others 


give him two ſpoonfulls of Dia- 
pente with a pit of M hite- wine, 


or 4 qQUAarm of ſtrong Beer ſweet⸗ 


ned with Zreacle. 85 
This ſame Diſtemper is alſo in- 
cident to Swine, and is known 
by their faſting and mortality; for 
che curin; whereof, rake Hens- 
Dung, and bovled Leverwort, with 
a little Re Oer and give to 
ch. Beaſt in warm Water. 
Neither are Goats excmpred 
from this Evil; ſo that as ſoon 
as you fee one or tivo of them 


taken therewich, all the reſt muſt 
be blooded forthwith, and you 
Mall not let them feed all the 


day, bur foyr hours only, and 


keep them cloſe up in a Pen, or 


the like, and fo lee if any other 
grow ſick; then 'tis meet to give 
them Ruſh-s, Reeds, as alſo the 
Roots of Hite-tborn, which Tall 
be well beaten with an Iron-pe- 
ile, and then mint sich Rain— 
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water, without giving them any 
other thing to drink. | 

PHANTASY ; it an Ox, or 
other Beaſt have this Diſtemper 
upon him, he will ſhake much 
Quiver in the Flanks, and pant ; 
the Cure is, to give him ſome 
Rumet, Soot and Chamber-Lyz mix- 
cd together, 
 PHEASANT; to judge 2. 
right of this Bird for eating ; a 
Cock, if young, has a ſhort 
Spur, but it old, a ſmall ſharp 
Spur; fee it be not cut nor par- 
ed; if fat, it has a Vein on the 
fide of the Breaſt under the V ing, 
if new, a fat firm Vent; it you 
touch it hard with you Finger it 
| will peel; then if young, it has a 
ſmooch Leg, and a fine 1moorh 
grain on the Flaſh; it old, ir 
hath a rugged wrinkled Grain on 
the Fleſh, and full of Hrs, 
like an old Yard Hen, fo ſhe be 
full of Eggs, fe will have a f(t 
and open Vene; if not, full 2 
cloſe Vent. For the feeding part, 
ſee Partridge. 

PHESANT-TAKING 3 When 
you perceive an Eye of Phe/ants, 
or indeed a Covey of Pride, 
haunt ſuch a ſuch Ground, £5 
thither, and in ſome part thereot, 
diſtant from any Hedge , Buſh, 
or Gate, about torty or fifty pa- 
ces, pitch up four Sticks, each a 
foot long in a ſquare, and ca. 
ter four or five handtul's of Oito, 
Barley, or Wheat in the midſt ot 
the ſaid Sticks, and as you walk 
through the Ground trom the 
Sticks, ſcatter a fe Corns, x hic 
may ſerve as a train to draw on 
the Game to the great hep in 
the midſt of the Sticks, Where 
the Birds coming to feed as ufu- 
al, will ſoon find our che train, 
and ſo the great bait, and not 
fail to return thither next morn- 


| ing, in hopes of anorhex repsPt 


| A again 
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againſt which time let it be laid 
ready for them, and pirch up by 
every one of the four Sticks A 
buſh of Furz, and it they eat 
the ſecond time, which may be 
diſcerned by their dung, not w ith- 
ſtanding your Furz-buſhes, then 
againſt their next coming croſs 
ſome lines of Packthread in the 
form of a Net, and if yet they 
perſiſt to come, you may be ſure 
to take them with the following 
deviſe, take away the Sticks, Fur- 
huſhes and Packthread, and then 
pitch this Net. | 


For the placinz of which; 
n ic, that the four main ſup- 
porters of the Net A, B, C, D, 
muſt be fixed ſtrong in the 
Ground, that the Net may be 
light ſpread cn the top, and for 
the tour ſidcs, litt up that de- 
ſigned by the Letters E, F, over 
the top of the Net that is ſpread, 
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for the ſide muſt not be flirt, but 
ſtand ſloping like a pent-Houle, 
ſupported by ſinall Twizs; the 
botcom taſtned in the Eirch, and 
the Cord, or Verge of the Net 
riſing in them; then place the 
tour Furz-buſhes at each chrner 
of the Net, the more to embol- 
den them, and let the running 
Cord of the Net be exact and 
right, the two ends whereof 
muſt be tied to a ftrong Cord, 
deſigned by the Letter G, which 
Cord muſt reach to the next buſh 
or ſhelter, where you lie ccn- 
cealcd, but within reach oi the 
Net; when all is fixcd, ſpread 
the bait as formerly, but try 
once or twice how the Net will 
draw, that upon occation all may 
be in good order; the beſt time 
to wait their coming is at Day- 
break; when they are all buſic 
eating the bait, then draw your 
Line with a quick motion, pre- 
ſently fixing it to the buſh where 
you are, and make all poſſible 
haſte to the Net to preyent their 
| eſcaping. 
PHILLYREA ; ſce Alaternus; 
PICCAGE ; is Money paid at 
Fairs, or Marrs for breaking tlie 
ground to ſet up Booths. _ 
PICTS-WALL , this is a won» 
derful piece of R-man Work, 
begun by Adrian the Emperor, 
Anno 123, for the ſecurity ot 
Britain againſt the Pics; it was 
firſt made only of Turf, and 
ſtrengthened with Paliſadoes, till 
Severus the Emperor, who came 
into Britain in perſon, and died 
here, made it of ſolid Stone, 
reaching eighty Miles in length 
from the Iriſh to the German Sea, 
or from Carlifſ2 to New-Caſtle, 
wich watch Towers Garifoned, 
at the diſtance of a Mile from 
each orher ; but ir was ruined 
ſeveral times by the Pics, and 
| VVV? as 


a. 


* 


2 
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as often repaired by the Romans 
at laſt Arrvs a Roman General, 


whom the Britains, in his ab- 
ſence, directed that lamentable 
Complainr, to Atius, thrice Con- 
ful, the groans ot the Britains, 
&c.) rebvile it of Brick about 
the Year 430, and the Pics ruin- 
ed it the Year following, atrer 
which it was no longer regard- 
ed, but as a boundary between 
both Nations: The Wall was 
eight Foot thick, and twelve 
high from the Ground; it run 


on the Norm fide of the Tine, 


and the Irthing up and down ſe- 
veral Hills, and the tract of it 


is to be ſcen to this day in many 


places both in Cumberland and 
Northiuinberſt ant, 


PLIEPOUDER-COURT ( Curia 


edis pulvcrix ti) is a Conrt held 


in Fairs, to yield Juſtice to buyers 
and ſcllers, and for redreſs of 
all Diſorders committed in them, 


10 called, becauſe they are moſt 


uſual in Srmmer, ard Suiters to 


_ehis Court are commonly Coun- 


ery Clowns with duity Fect; or 
from expedition intended in the 
hearing of Cauſes proper there 
unto, before the duſt gocs off the 
Shooes of the peoples Feer, | 

PLERCE-ST ONE; or, in Frenc/ 
Paſs, or Perce Pierre; is a kind of 


a Stone-paritey, multiplied only 


by Sced, that is more long than 


round, fomewhat big, and ofa 


greeniſh Sray Colour, ſtriped in 


the back and belly, and in ſnape 
much hke 4 Lutte. 


' PIGEON ; che tame rough- 
footed differs not much from the 
wild Pigeon, only they are ſomo- 
what bigger, and more familiar, 
and apt ro be tame; they com- 
monly bring foren not above one 
pair or Pigeons at u tirae, and 


_ moſe whiclvare the leaſt of body 


| 


(and the ſame brave perſon to 


———— 


—_— 
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are ever the beſt Breeders; they 
muſt have their Rooms and Box 3 
made clean once a week, they 
delighrins much in neatneſs, 
or it the Walls be outwardly 
whited or painted, they love i: 
the better, fair building being 
pleaſing to them: They will 
bring forth their young once 4 
month, it they he well fed, and 
when they are well paired they 
never will be divided : TheCock 


| 


I 


| 


is a very loving and natural Eird 
both to his Hen and young one, 
and will ſit the Eggs while the 
Hen feeds, as the Hen fits while 
he feeds; and not only fo, but 
feed the young with as mach 
painfulneſs as the Dam, being 
beſt pleaſed wlien he is brocdins 
them: They may be fed with 


white Peaſe, Tares, and a good 
ſhare of clean Water; and in the 


Room where they lodge, you 


ſhall ever have a ſalt Cat for then 
to pick on, and that which is 
| gathered from ſalc Petre is beſt; 
alſo, they ſhould have good ſtore 
of dry Sand, Gravel and Pc. 
ble, to bathe and cleanſe then. 


withal ; and more eſpcc1.liy care 
ſhould be had that no Vermine, 
or other Birds come into tae! 
Boxes, eſpecially Starlings, and. 
the lixe, which are greac Egg 
ſuckers. 55 
P[GEON-DUNG : challenge: 
the priority, not only ct the 
Dung-fowl, but of all other Cre. 
tures whatſoever, one load of ic 
being worth ven of ciher Hung, 
and therefore it is ufually ſown 
on wheat or Barley that Heth afar 
off, and can not eafily be helped : 


moift nature Land, and being 
Wien by hand after the Grain, 
and in the ſame manner, and tken 


7 


It is a very excellent Soil for cold 


harrowed in witch the Grain, it. | 
h:s been experienced to give à 


| Kg 
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bur yet obſerve, chat tho in one 
Soil it cures barrenneſs, yet in 
another it poiſons the fertility. = 

PIGEON-HOUSE ; fee Pole. 
Cats. OED 

PIGEONS; tho' it be a Fowl] 
that brings great ad vantage to its 
owners, yet it proves a far greater 
at novance and devourer ot Grain 
to all the reſt of the Neighbour 
hood, it being unknown what 
quantity of Wheat, Barley, Peaſe, 
they devour ; yet there is no re- 
medy againſt them, , but to a- 
fright them awav by noiſes, c. 
or rhe like, and ſhooting at them 
but ſo as not to kill them, only 
you may, if you can, take tnem 
in a Net, cut off their Tails, and 
let them go where they will be 
jimpowered, they being not able, 
when they are in their Houſes, to 
bolt, or fly our of the tops but 
by the ſtrength of cheir Tails, 


FIRE ; this is a very long-liv'd 
riſh, according to my Lord Ba- 
cn and Geſner, who ſays, He out- 
lives al cther Fiſh, which is pity, 
he being an abſolute Tyrant of 
r'ie freſh Waters, as the Salmon 
is he Ring thereof; the larger 
h2 is, the coarſer the Food; the 
{'nalleit being ever the beſt ; He 
never fivims in ſhozis, bur rctts 
by himſelf alone, being of a very 
bold and darioas nature, and will 
ſeize almoſt upon any thing; 
_ nay, will nnnacuratly devour his 
own Kind : He breeds but once 
a Year, and Spawns between 
February and March, The beſt 
fort is found in Rivers, and the 

worſt in Meres and Ponds. His 
common food is either Pickerel- 
weed, Frogs, or what bjih he 
can get; and ſome ſay, the fail 


very great Increaſe to poor Land; 
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PIKE-FISHING ; there are two 
ways of fiſhing tor the Pike: 
1. By the Ledger. And, 2. By the 
| Walking-bair. The Ledger-bait 
is fixed in one certain place, 
whilſt the 4nzler mav be abſent; 
and this muſt be a Living-bair, of 
Fiſn or Frog; of Fiſh, the beſt 
are 2 Dice, Roach, or Pearch; 
tor Frogs, the yelloweſt are beſt. 
Now in ufing the Ledger-bair, if 
it be'a Filth, ſtick your Hook 
through his upper Lip; and then 
faſtning it ro a ſtrong Line, at 
leaſt 10 or 14 yards long, tie the 
other end of the Line either to 
ſome Stake in the Ground, or to 
the bough of a Tree near the 
Pike's uſual haunt ; then wind 
your Line on a forked Stick, big 
enough to keep the bait from 
drawing it under water, all ex- 
cept abour halt a yard or a little 
more; and your Stick having 3 
mall cleft at the end, faſten 


| 


your Line therein; but fo, that 


when the Pike comes, he may 
eaſily draw it forth, and have 
Line enough ro his hold and 
panch. : F 

Bur if the bait be a Frog, pus 
the Arming-wyre in at his Mouth, 


and our at his Gills; then with a 


ſine Needle and Silk, ſow the 
upper part of his Leg with one 
ſtitch only to your Arming-wyre, 
or tie his Leg gently above the 
upper Joint of rhe Wyre. 
Another way for Angling for 
4 Pike, 13 with a Trowl, with a 
winch to wind it up withal ; and 
as this ih is very ſtrong, your 
Rod muſt not be very ſlender at 
top; where muſt be placed a 
Ring fer your Line to run thro, 
wich Line muſt be Silk; two 
yards and a quarter next the 
Hook, that muſt be double and 


Weed both Feeds and Breeds [ſtrong y armed with a Wyre q- 8 
them, % TT ORs po leven inches; won. he 
rie : 4s | han | 


{ſmooth Lead, and having placed 
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ſhank of the Hook faſten ſome 


it in the Mouth of your Filh-bair, 
with your Lead fink it wich his 
head downwards; ſo caſt your 
bait up and down ; and it you 
feel him at the hook, give him 
length enough to run away with 
the bair, and paunch it; then 
ſtrike him with a ſmart jerk, 
Another friendly Dire&ion may 
be this: In Trowling, put your 
Arming-wyre in at the Mouth of 
your Gudgeon, ( the beſt bait ) 
and thruſting ir along by the 
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gentle gale, from the middle of 
Summer to the latter end of Au- 
tumn; bur in Winter, a1 day 
day long; and in the latter end 
and the begihning of Spring, he 
bites moſt eagerly carly in the 
Morning, and late in the Evenine, 
See Huxing, &c. Tok 

PILCHARD-FISHING is only 
on the Coaſts of Cernwal and 
Devonſhire; and is performed 
near che ſhore in Auguſt, Septem— 
ber, and October; and the Dre— 
ctors on ſhore by the colour of 
the Water eſpying where the 


ö 


back, bring it out again by the 
tail, and there faſten it with a 


Thread, having your Reel in| 
your hand, and your Line faſt- 


ned to your Hook through a 


Ring ar the top of your Rod, and 


then move your bait up and 
down in ſome likely place in 
the Warer, as you walk gently 
by the River-ſide ; and when you 
have a bite, be ſure to give him 
Line enough, and fo not ſtrike 


kim too quickly nor too fiercely, 


leſt you endinger your Tackle, 
and loſe your Fiſh to boot: It 
you fiſh ar ſnap, give him leave 
ro run a little, then ſtrike 
che contrary way to which he 
runs : Bur for this way of An- 
gling, a Spring hook is beſt ; and 
your Tackle muſt be much ſtron- 
ger thin for the Trowl. | 
Now, if you fiſh with a dead 
bair for a Pike, take a Minnow, 
yellow Frog, Dace, or Roach, 


and baving diſſolved Gum of ey 


in Oil of Spike, anoint your bait 


there wich, caſting it where Pikes 


frequent; and having lain a little 
at che bottom, draw it to the 
top, and ſo up the Stream, and 


you will quickly perceive a Pike 
very eazerly follow it. A Pike 


bites beſt about three in the AF- 
derngon in clear Water, with a 


| 


Tay are, make ſigns unto the 
Boats, to get 1nto the middle of 
them; and they are empower'd 
to do this by the Statute of 
ac. 23. in any Man's Ground. 
he Fiſh they bring preſently tg 
a Ware-houte on thore, where 
they are laid up in piles as broad 
as 4 large Table, ſupported wich 
backs or ſides: In the piling of 
them up, they are ſalted with. 
Bay-ſalt, wherein they lie ſoak- 
ing 20 or 3o days together; in 
which time, much blood runs 
away wich dirty pickle and Eit- 
tern, which laſt draws forth 
much of the Oil from the Fiſh, 
before it comes to the preſs, to 
the great loſs of the Undertakers. 
When they are taken our of the 
pile, there remains much Salt at 
the bottom, intermixed with 
much Dirt, Blood, and Scales; 
to prevent the loſs of which, 
they uſually make another pile, 
and uſe the ſame, with more 
freſh Salt; then they waſh them 
in Sea-water, to waſh off the 
dirt and blood; and when they 
are dried, they ate put into Bar- 
rels, and preſſed to drive out the 
Oil, which iſſues away at an hole 
in the bottom of the Cask; and 
they are then accounted fit for 
Exportation. Now, to 2 
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the een intend” that may ari fe 
from the badneſs of Salt; that 
is incumbred with much Dirt, 
Sand, and Bitrern, which carries 
away the Oil, Goodneſs, and 
Moiſture of the Fiſh : Engliſh 
refin'd Salr, made from Brine 
raiſed by the Sun, and embodied 
by Fire, ſhould be uſed, and the 
Brine and Oil, or Pickle, that 
runs away having no dirt in it, 
in 10 or 13 days, may be receiy d 
into a Well or Recepracle at the 
end of tbe pile, and what Oil 
ſwims, may be ſcummed or ta- 


ken away, and put into a ſepa- 


rate Cask: The remaining brine 
having no dirt or bittern in it, is 
of itſelf a good preſervative for 
Fiſh, and may be thrœ vn on the 


ſame three or four times over, 


to haſten the deſtroying ot the 
Salt, whereby there will be much 
Time and Salt ſaved: When it 
becomes bloody and ſcaly, it 
my be boiled and ſcummed, and 


£9 refitted for farther uſe: When 


the Fiſh are waſhed and dreined, 
they are fir to be preſſed as be- 
tore, and will not have that fiery 
taſte which rhe bittern occaſions, 
and the waſhing, fince the Fiſh 
are not dirty, need not be per- 
formed in the Sea; but a Store- 


houſe, where one Hogfhead of 


Water or Sea-Jiquor, will waſh 
many Cafts, and may by often 
uſe, be made fo ſtrong by the 
Salt hanging on the Fiſh, that 
being laved on the pile, will not 
7 ſupply the uſe of Salt, but 

en the Curing of the Fiſn, by 
melting the Salt in which they 
lay ſoaking. Thoſe that are cat- 
ched at the firſt arrival, may be 
lalted as White-Herrings, and 
pr a Year, more or lets, and 
will be more acceptable than 
ſuch Herrings, becauſe they are 


rare farangcily ; and chey may. 
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be uſed like Anchovics, for Sau- 
ces; and this fort are commonly 
called Tumathos : They may be 
cured with a pickle, nd barred 
up like White-Herrings; tor the 
reaſon why in the em ne- 
thod they preſs out ihe Ol, is, 
becauſe they know n © ho to 
cure them in the pick, which 
may be done by repack n them 
with dry refined Salt, aud che 
Cask afterward fed with good 
owe in ſix or ci hr hour di- 
ance ; atrer the firſt or little 
falring, they may be dried, and 
rend red like Red-Herrings. 
PILL-PURGING, tor Horſes; 
are ſolid or ſubſtantial Stuff fixr 
together in one body ; and be- 
ins made into round balls, are 
caſt down the Horſe's Throat, 
which purge the Head and Brain 
trom phlegm, and other groſs 
humours, down into che Excre- 
ments. To make them, Take a 


pound of freſh Butter, Aloes and 


Fenugreek of each an ounce 
live Honey and white Sugarcandy 

powder'd, of each four ounces, 
Agarick half an ounce, made all 
into a fine powder, and bein 

well incorporated with the But- 
ter and Honey, make pills there- 
of, and give them the Horſe, a 
quantity in proportion to his 
Strength. But in caſe of a ſtrong 
Cold and Cough withal, Take 
freſh Butter and of Mel- roſatum 
ot each four ounces, of Aloes 
and Sene, of each an ounce, Ru- 
bard and Bay-berries three oun- 

ces each, Colloquintida and Saf. 
fron of each two drams, Cordial- 
powder one ounce, and Dutch- 
powder four ounces, made all into 
fine powder, and mix them all 
well with two ounces of Michri- 
date, and with che Butter and 


| Mel-roſatum ; beat and pound 
| chem well together, and make 


them 


not 
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them up into pills. Ochers pre- 
leribe tick Horſes other pills; 
and the eaſieſt ſort are made of 
20 Cloves of Garlick clean peeled 
and bruiſed, and a quarter of a 
pound of Sweer-butrer, wherein 
roul up the Garlick in tour or 
fave balls, as big as two Walnuts 
apiece, and throw them down 
his Throat one after another: 
Or elſe, Take à quarter of a 
pound of Butter, and as much 
red Saunders, which beat very 
well together in a Mortar, and 
mike them up in balls, giving 


them as before. But ſome take 


au handtul of 'Rofemary-leaves 
chopped very ſmall, and mixed 
with a quarter of a pound of 
Butter, and made into round 


bills, and ſo given the Horſe ; 


While others take five green Figs, 
and put them down his Throat, 
Bur the ſtronger ſort of 
pill, and ſuch as is not to be gi- 
ven but to a Horſe of great Sta- 


ture, and that is ſtrong in health 


of body, is to take a pound of 
Lard, laid in Warer two hours, 
and take nothing but two ounces 
of the clean fat thereof, and 
Uump it in a Mortar, putting 


_ rhicreto of Liquoriſh, Fenugreck, 
and Anniſceds beaten to powder, 


of each an ounce, as much en- 


 tfrely of Aloes, and half as much 


of Agarick, which knead all to- 
gether into paſte, and making 
3 or 4 balls thereof, give them 


rhe Horſe down. | 


PINCHING, is a term in Gar- 


dening, and ſignifies to break 
deſignedly a tender Sprig of any 


Plant wharſoever, withour the 


help of any Inſtrument, ' only 


uſing the nails of two fingers; 
and young Shoors ſo ſerved, are 
o apt to die and grow black, 


as when cut wich a Knife. It 
may be pracis d on buds, or ten- 
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der ſhoots in April or May, and 
ſometimes in June or July ; and 
is commonly uſed in Melons 
Cacumbers, Mc. but not to Fruic- 
Trees, | 
As for the Operation itſelf, tis 
perform'd upon thick new ſhoots 
within two or three eyes of the 
branch they grow out of; and 
the effect is, that inſtead of one 
ſtronz Wood. branch, (that may 
be obnoxious) a vi;orous Tree 
will put forth two or 3 at thoſe 
eyes remaining; and the ſap be- 
ing now divided, the branches 
may be leſs, and fit for Wood 
and Fruir, it well placed ; bi: 
its chiefly ro be prachſed in the 
thick branches at the rop, which 
from their fituation would 
remain uſeleſs, and yet ſpend 
much ſap; bur tis by no means 
to be uſed to weak branch: ; 
for if they put forth more, thoſe 
will probably be weaker than the 
ſtem ſo pinched. | 
PINE. ; of this there are rec- 
kon'd ten ſorts; the domctiick 
or ſative is preterable for the 
fuller growth. Ir is Male and 
Female; the Male is lower and 
more knotty than the Female. 
Gather them in June, betcre 
they gape ; yet having hung two 
years, preſerve them in ther 
Nuts in Sand, as you do Acorns, 
then ſet or ſow them in Ground 
cu'tivated like the Fir, only you 
may bury the Nuts a little dec- 
per: Some roll 'em in a fine 
Compoſt of Sheepſdung, ſcatter 
them in February, which almoſt 
never fails, and they come to an 
Inch high before May. — A 
Spaniſh Author ſays, That to ma- 
cerate them five days in a Childs 
Urine, and three in Water, is of 
wonderful effect. This would be 
an expeditious proceſs tor great 


4 
- 


Plancations, —— Somè ſet em 
15 i ; | a, 
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- Peaſe, but at wider diſtances, 
that when removed, they may be 
taken up Earth and all; for it 
pullꝰd up forcibly, they miſcarry 
Honeſt of any Tree: Therefore 
it's beſt, where Nuts may be ſet 
and commedioutly detended, ne- 
yer to move them at all. The 
ſafeſt courſe is to fer the Nuts 
in an Earthen- pot, and in froſty 
Weather, ſhewing it a little to 
the fice, the entire clod will come 
out with them, which are to be 
reſerved, and ſet in the naked 
Earth in fit holes prepar'd be- 
fore hand, or ſo ſoon as the 
Thaw is univerſal. Some 
ſtrew a few Oats at the bottom of 
the pits, in which the naked 
Roots are tranſplanted ; and this, 
they ſay, makes them ſhoot more 
in one Year, than they would do 
in three, Some break 
their Shels to haſten thcir growth, 
bur it rather deſtroys them. — 
The domeſtick Pine grows well 
with us, both in Mountains and 
Plains; but the wild Pine or Pi- 
naſter, of which there are four 
ſorts, are beſt for Walks. In 
New-England they have Pines ſo 
large, that Lances are encaval'd 
out of the body of them. 

The Picea is another ſort of 
Pine, and to be cultivated in 
the ſame manner: It affects cold 
Grounds, and therefore might 
proſper in ſome tolerable degree 
in England, as well as in Germany, 
Ruſſia, &c. There's alſo the 
Pueaſter, a wilder ſort, out of 
which the greateſt ſtore of Pitch 
is be id. There's alſo the Teda, 
which grows in Dalmatia, and 
is ſo unctious, that it will ſlit 
into Candles. The grand Cana- 
ries are full of this pitch-Tree, 
| Jo that the people Build and 
Wänſcot with it: They uſe it 
alſo for Candles, and to Travel 


| Knots, with a very ſmcoth floor 
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With in the Night, as we do Tor- 


ches and Links. The Bodies of 
theſe Trees being cut or burnt 
down to the Ground, emit fre- 
quent Suckers from the Roots, 
which neither the Fir nor the 
Pine do, For the phy ſical quali- 
tics, ſee Fir. | | 

In New-England, Tar and Pitch 
is made our of the Pine; whence 
Turpentine naturally extilleth, 
which at firſt is liquid and clear, 
but hardened by the Air, be- 
comes like Burgundy-pitch. They 
grow upon the moſt barren Plains 
and Rocks, and on Hills riſing 
amongſt thoſe Plains, where ſeveral 
are found blown down that have 
lain ſo many Ages, as that the 
whole being perith'd, ſome cer- 
tain Knots only of the Boughs are 
lefr remaining; and of theſe 
Knots they make Tar in New- | 
England and the adjoining Coun- 
tries, while they are well im- 
pregnated with that Terebin- 
thine and Koſinous Matter, 
which like a Balſam preſerves 
them ſo long from putrefaction. 
The reſt of the Tree contains the 
like Terebinthine Sap, but more 
watery and undigeſted, which 
renders the Tree more obnoxi- 
ous to putrefaction, if it lie pro- 
ſtrate with the Bark on, which 
entertains a Worm that haſten 
its decay: So that the Tarmakers 
amaſs the Kncrs alone in heaps, 
carry them in Carts to ſome con- 
venient places, where finding 
Clay or Loam for their turn, 
they lay an Hearth of ſuch an 
ordinary Stone as they have as . 
hand: They build it fo high from 
the Ground, that a Veſſel ma 
ſtand alittle lower than theHearch 
to receive the Tar as it runs out. 
Firſt, they make the Hearth wide, 
according to the quantity of 


or 
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of Clay, ſomewhat deſcending 
from the extream parts to the 


middle, and thence towards one 


of the fides, where there's a 
ullec left for the Tar to run out. 
he Knots are piled upon one an- 

other, as Colliers do their Wood 


for Charcoal, and of an height | 


proportionable ro the breadth of 
the Hearth, and then cover them 
over with a Coat of Loam, or 


Clay, which is beſt; bur that 


failing, with the moſt tenacious 
Earth they can find, leaving only 
a ſmall hole ar the top to put the 
fire in; and making ſome little 
holes round about at ſeveral 
heights, for the admiſſion of fo 
much Air as keeps it burning, 
and to regulate the fire, by open- 
ing and ſtopping them at plea- 
ſure. The proceſs is almoſt the 
ſame as making Charcoal; when 


it is well on fire, the middle hole 
1s alſo ſtopped, and the reſt of 


the Reziſters ſo govern'd, as the 
Knots may keep burning, and 


not be ſuffocated with roo much 


Smoak ; while all being thorough. 
heated, the Tar runs down to 
the Hearth, and out of the Gul- 


let into the Veſle!, by a kind of 
rude Diſtillation ; which there- 


fore might be as well done in 
Furnaces of large capacity, were 
it worth the Expence. When 
the Tar is all melted out, they 


ſtop up all the vents very cloſe, 


and find the Knots made into ex- 


_ cellent Charcoal, prefer'd by the 


Smith before any whatſoever ; 
ſo as in defect of Sea-coal, they 
make uſe of this, as beſt for their 
uſe. Out of rheſe Knots the 
Planters do likewiſe ſplit ſmall 
Slivers about the thickneſs of 
ones finger, which ſerve inſtcad 
of Candles, and give a good 
Light: But becauſe of the much 


commonly burn it upon a ffi: 
Stone or Iren in the Chimney- 
corner. There are in that Coun. 


try Millions of Trees growing, 
which abound with the fame 


ſorts of Knots, fic to make Tar: 
but the labour of felling em and 
cutting out the Knots, would ex- 
ceed the value of the Tar, eſpe- 
cially in thoſe Countries where 
| Workmen are ſo dear. Some 
pretend to an Art in Norway, to 
pregnate the body of any living 
Pine-Tree for fix or eight foct 
high, by Girdling, as they call it, 
or Cutting ſome of the Bark 
round, and a little into the Wood 
of the Tree, but never ſuccceded; 
the true cauſe, whether it were 
that they did not obſerve the 
due ſeaſon, were worth the en- 
quiry, 

Of Tar boil'd to a ſufficient 
height, Pitch is made; and in ſome 
places where Roſin is made, a fit 
proportion of that diſſolved in 
the Tar whilſt a boiling, con- 
verts it the ſooneſt into Pitch; 
but this differs from that made 
of Tar only. The Ship- 
Carpenters in the Countries bring 
their Tar into Pitch for ſudden 
uſe, thus: They heat it ſo hot in 
an Iron-Rettle till it take fire, 
then ſet it blaring in me place 
for ſome time; and when by 
raking out ſome for a 7 0 to 
cool, they find it of a ſufficient 
conſiſtence, by covering the Ket- 
tle they extinguiſh the fire, and 
ſo the Pitch is made without 
farther ceremony. Roſin 
is alſo made out of the ſame 
Knits, by ſplitting them into thin 
pieces, and boiling them in Wa- 
ter, which reduces all the Roſt- 
nous matter, and being gathered 
together harden into pure Roſin. 
The Fir and moſt coniterous 
Trees yield the ſame; Concretes 


Smcak that comes from it, they 


-_ 


Lacrymæ, 
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Lacryme, Turpentine , Rofins;! 
hard Naval, or ſtone or liquid 
picch and Tar, for Remedies a- | 
vainſt the Cough, Arthritick and 
pulmonick Affections. The Chy- 
rurgcon uſes it in Plaiſters; and 
from the burning and fuliginous 
yapour of rheſe, eſpecially the 
Roſin, we have our Lamb and 
Printers Black. It's ſuppos'd the 
Pine and Fir-Trees in Scotland 
might yield plenty of excellent 
Tar, were ſome Induſtrious per- 
{ons employ'd about the Work. 
The Archbiſhop of Samos, in his 
Deſcription of that and others 
ot the Azean Iſlands, gives the 
preceſs of Pitch thus: They 
take that part of the Fir ſo far 
as it his no Knots, and ſhaving 
away the extream parts, leave 
only that which is neareſt the 
middle, and the pitch ; the re- 
maining part they call Dadi, theſe 
they ſplit into ſmall pieces, and 
layinz them on a Furnace, put 
fire to the upper part, till they 
are all burnt, che Liquor in the 
mean tinie running from the 
Wood. and let out trom the bot- 
tom of the Furnace into a hole 
made in the Ground, where it 
continues like Oil; then they 
put fire to it, and ſtir it about 
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PIP 


proceeds generally from drink- 
ing puddle Water, from want of 
Water; or from eating filthy 
Meat. The Cure whereof is to 
pull off che Scale with your Nail, 
and then rub the Tongue with 
Salt. But more particularly in 
an Hawk, to which this Diſtem- 
per is very incident; his Symp- 
toms are his frequent Suiting, 
and making a Noiſe twice or 
rhrice in her Suiting; to m- 
medy which, you muſt Caſt 
your Hawk gently, and look upon 
the tip of her Tongue, and up- 


on finding of the Pip there, ſeour 


her with a pill made of Agarick 
and Hiera-piera, given two or 
three days rogether with her 
Caſting ar night; and this will 
cleanſe her well; aud the ſooner, 


if ſhe be made to Tire againſt 


the Sun in the morning; then 
bind a little Cotton to the end 
of a ſtick, and dipping it in 
good Roſe- water, waſn her Tongue 
therewith, and then anoint ic 
three or four days with the Oil 
of Sweet-Almonds, and Oil Olive 
well waſhed; and that done, 
you ſhall find the Pip all white 
and ſoft; then take an Awl, and 
wich the point thereof, lift up 


till it thicken; after this, they 
put out the fire, caſt Chalk upon 


the Pip ſoftly, and remove it, as 
Women pip their Chickens ; but 
remove it not till it be chroughly 


it, and draw it out with a Veſſel, 
and lay it in little places cut out 
of the Ground, where it receives 
both its form and a firmer Body. | 

PINK, are of many forts, but 


little eſteem'd, moſt of them be- 


ing ſingle ; but ſome bear dou- 
ble Flowers, whereof the beſt 
are the feather'd ones : They 
flower in Fune. 
PIP, is an Infirmity attending 
Poultry; being a white thin Scale 
growing on the tip of the Tongue, 
and will hinder them to feed; the 


ripe, and wet her Tongue and 
pallate twice or thrice a day wich 
the aforeſaid Oil, till ſne be tho- 
roughly cured. 

PIPE; fee Butt. 
PIPPINS ; there are ſcveral 
ſorts, as the Golden-pippin, io 
called from ics colour ; Stone- 
pippin, from irs hardnets ; Ken- 
tiſh, French, and Holland-pippin, 
from their Soil and Original; 
Ruſſet - pippin, from its line; wick 
divers others, denominated from 


lame js eafily to be diſcern d, and 
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PIS' 
but ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed by 
the names of Grey and White- 
pippins, are in other reſpects of 
equal goodneſs ; whereot good 
Compotes and wet Sweetmeats 
may be made at all times. They 
begin to be eaten raw towards 
the Month of Fanuary z. before 
which they have a little ſharp- 
neſs, which is difagreeable, hut 
afterwards they contract a Smell 
much more ſo, when the ſmell 
ot the Straw upon which they 
are laid to mellow, intermixes 
therewith : They are very profi- 
table, becauſe of their being 
made uſe of all the Year long. 

PISCARY ; is a liberty of fiſh- 
ing, or a place where Fiſhes are 
confin'd. 

PISMIRE; fee Ants. 
PISSING OF BLOOD, comes 


ſeveral ways; ſometimes by Ri- 


ding of a Horſe too hard, by 
Labouring him beyond his 
Strength, or by carrying too hea- 
vy a Burden upon his Back: At 
other times it proceeds from ſome 
Vein being broken in the Body, 
and then many times clean Blood 
will iſſue forth. 
times comes from ſome Stone 
fretting upon the Kidneys, by 


hard Riding and Labour: And 
laſtly, by Journying him in Win- 
ter, being newly taken up from 


his Grafs, and Ravelling him be- 
tore he is thoroughly Cleanſed 
from his Graſs, which cannot be 
well under a week or two. Your 
Eyes are the witneſſes of this Diſ- 
_ eaſe, for he will piſs Water like 
Blood. The Receipts tor Cure, 
are, 1. Take Knot-graſs, Shep- 
herds-purſe, Blood-wort off the 


It alſo ſome- 


Hedge, Pollipod ium off the Wall, 


Comtrey, Garden Blood: wort, of 
each an handtul; ſhred them 


tinall, put them into a quart off. 
Ecer, and boil them, to which | 
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add a, little Salt, Leaven, and 


Soot, mix all together, and give 


it him. 2. Some take three or 
four red Sprats, or one red Her- 
ring with an hard Row chopt ve. 
ry ſmall, and which are left to 
lie aſteep about halt an hour, in 
4 quart of ſtrong Deer; thi; ive 
him lukewarm faſting in a Mor. 
ning, or in deed at any time, with 
about a ſpoontul of the powder 
of Bole-Armoniac amongſt it, 
and it will Cure him at twice gi- 
ving at fartheſt, — As t 
this Diſeaſe in Black- Cattle, when 
the ſame is newly begun, you 
ſhall take but a Frog, and cut off 
his left Leg, and ſo put him alive 
into the Beaſt's Mouth; but then 
you muſt have an handtul of Salt 
mist with a pint of good ſtrong 
Ale ready, and as ſoon as may 
be, after the Frog, give it the 
Ecaſt to drink, making him ſwal- 
low all down together. 2. But 
if the Beaſt has continued long 
in this Diſtemper, then take ſome 
ſharp Tanners Owz: , with a 
powder made of old Martlemaſs- 
Beef, mixed well and ſtirred to- 
gether, which is good for him; 
as is alſo the Juice of Madder gi- 

ven with Hcnged-water. TD 

PIT-FALLS In and under Ground; 

theſe are excellent Devices 
for taking Black- birds, Truſhes, 
Fieldtares, arid ſuch- like Birds 
that feed upon Worms, and that 
from the beginning of November, 
to the end of March, the ſame 


being very cheap and common ; 


and the firſt whereof is repreſer- 
red by the tollowing Figure. 


The 


he figure marked A, is a plain 
paddle-Scaff, ſuch as Countrymen 
ute to carry in their Hands as 


they $9 about the Grounds, wich 


nich you are to cut the Turts 
which the Pir-{all is to b: cl-ſed 
with; which Turfs muſt at laſt 
be cut two inches larger than the 
yit; the ſame paddle may in like 
manner ſerve ro dig your pits, 
which ſhould always be made in 
the Sun, near ſome Hedge, where 
Birds frequent; as they may alſo 
be made in great Woods, near 
{me Holly-buſhes, whether Birds 
rcforr in hard Weather; the 
holes may be about ſeven inches 
deep; on the oppoſite ſide, let 
it be about four or five inches 
long; as is defizned by the Letter 
O, and from X to O, there may 
be diſtance of about fix inches; 
then rake a ſmall ſtick V, X, not 


quite ſo big as ones little finger, 


and about five inches long, which 


cut lloaping at the end V, the o- | 


ther part of the ſtick towards X, 
being tapered or cut ſmall by de- 
grees z prick the ſmall end & 


into the ſide of the pit mark'd M, 


2 


and let the end V be upon the 
Ground ; then haye another ſlick 


PIT 


j as 8, T, about the bigneſs of 4 


Swans-quill, and four inches long; 
which caſt flat and ſmooth on 
one ſide; and at the end 8, on 
the other fide, cut a notch 3 In 
the next place, you muſt have a 
forked ſtick, marked as Y, Z, 
ſomewhat bigzer than che reſt, 
and about five or {ix inches long 
the end T being cut like the end 
of a Wedge. 
In the next place, make ule 
of the Turf, which is four of 
five inches thick, the bigger ſide 
to be laid over the largeſt fide 
of the pit; take the end S of 
your little ſtick, and lay the flat 
fide on the place M, upon the 
end of the ſtick wich is pricked 
in the Ground; then place the 


end 2 of your forked ſtick, mais 


ked V, to be juſt under the place 
of the Turf marked R, then move 
and place the ſmall ſtick which 
holds the fork in fuch manner, 
that the leaſt Birds that comes co 
cread upon the end of the ſtick T. 
the Turf may tall down, and ſo 
catch the Bird in the hole; and 
entice the Bird thither wich ſome 
Earth- worms ſtuck on ſome long 
Thorns, and in hard and froſt 
Weather, ſtir up ſome freſh Eart 
about the fore-front of the pit, 
which will much entice the Birdy 
co come. 
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Take an Holly-ſlick about the 


Pack-thread ; between which, 


ct which you may bend the ſaid 


bow towards you; and if when 


dene; then tie upon your flat 


5 ches long, and as big as a good 
Qui]; between the ſaid pack 


PIT 


Anather ſort of Pit-Fallis thus 
geicr:lLed. 


1 RI 


bigneſs of ones middle finger, and 
a foot and an half long; alſo an- 
other Stick of the ſame bigneſs, 
two inches ſhorter; both bent 
like a Bow wich good double 


place a certain flat Stick about 
18 inches long, as the Letters 
P, M, K, G, denotes, by turning 


Sticks; chen tie the end of the 
ſaid Stick G, unto the middle of 
the leſſer Bow, to try it it be 
tight, and with one Hand hold 
the end Pof the flat ſtick, and 
with the other pull the leſſer 


yu let it fly, it returns with a 
gd force, it's a ſign it is well 


ſtick about three inches from the 
cid of it, by the Letter P, a 
ſ all packthread about nine in- 


tiiread at P, and the Letter K 
about} the Letter M, tie the 


PLA 


| thread double as N, O, and then 


ſpread a ſmall Net over the two 
bows, letting the whole be like 
a Folding-ſtool: The way to 
bend it, is to liſt up the greatet 
of the bows and bring it over the 
little ſtick Q, R, then paſs thwart 
the Net, the double Thread N, O, 
with the bait faſtaed therein at 
N, and opening the end O, put 
it on the end of the Stick B, 
and it is ready ſet. For the bet- 
ter comprehending of it, there 


| are three Figures deſcribed ; one 


ſhewing how to make it, another 
to bend or ſer it, and the third 


to ſhew it ready ſet; and being 


fixed, ſtrew ſome Leaves behind 
it, and alſo upon the bottom 
thereof before, to the end thar 
Birds may not unbend it, unleſs 
the fore part. 
PLANET-STRUCE, or Shrow- 
Running; in Horſes, is a depriva- 
tion of Feeling or Motion, not 
ſtirrinz any of the Members, but 


that they remain in the ſame form 


as when he was firſt {truck. It 
n—_ an Horſe ſomerimes by 
Choler and Phlegm ſuperabun- 
dantly mixed together; {:merimes 
from Mclancholy Blood, being 4 
cold and dry Humour, which 
makes ſick the hinder part of the 
Brain; ſometimes of extraordinary 
Heat or Cold, or raw Digeſtion 
ſtriking into the Veins ſuddenly ; 
or laſtly, from extream Hunger, 
occaſion'd by long faſting: The 
ſigns whereof you have had al- 
ready, viz, Numbncis, an d want 
of Motion. If the Diſtemper 
proceeds from Heat, it may be 
known by the hotneſs of the 
Horſe's breath, and the free terch- 
ing of his wind; but if from Culd, 
it may be known by his ſtuffing 


and poze in bis Head. 


To Cure it, ſome preſcribe to 
give him 15 Seeds of Sele pen) 
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n ſour Wine, or do hang 4 
Aint Stone over his Head, or 
ſome old Sythe or cold Iron: 
Others preſcribe to give him Ex- 
erciſe before and after Water, 
and to mix Hempſeed in his pro- 
vender; and to force him to 
Sweat, give him Miſletoe of the 
Oak, Nuſtard ſecd, Seed of Black- 
poplar, Cinquefoyl, Germander, 
Hyſop, S*. Johns- wort, Oc. 525 

PLANTING WALL-FRUTT- 
TREES ; Stone- fruit, after two 
years growth in the Nurſery, at- 
ter being inoculated of grafted, 
are firſt feady to remove, and 
that is beſt done in Oetober or 
vember; but in ſharp Froſts, 
tho' you cculd dig, yet tis not 
good to remove Trees: How- 
ever, if the Earth can be got up 
pretty whole about the Roots in 
mall Trees near at hand, it may 
be allow d of, In preparing your 
Ground, make a Trench by the 
Wall fide you are to ſet them up 
w, two foot broad, and alike 
deep; and in every place where 
a Tree is to be ſer, about a yard 
ſquare, mingle good old rotten 
Neatſdung with the Earth, filling 
it up lightly, near as high as you 
intend the borders to be, and 
tread it down, fo that it be not 
above half full in the places you 
deſign to ſet the Trees: But if 
you defign no borders; then 
mike an hole on each Tree of 
the ſquare before- mentioned; 
and if the Soil be not fo good 
in the bottoin, go nor fo deep 
x will be better to ſet them 
allow, and raiſe the Earth a- 
bout them. If ir be not a Ma- 
Hured Land you, ſtr thei in, 
have ſome very fine rich 
or ſhovelling of a Yard wherein 
Cattle are frequently lodged 6r 
fed at hand, that is mellow or 
totten Neatſdung, which you 
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may mix with the Earth that 
came torth of the hole, fo or- 
dered that it be as good and ber- 
ter thay that ont of which your 
Trees came; fill che hole halt up 
with je, tread ir down, that the 
Roots may reſt cloſe upon it 
all whoſe ends you are to cut of 
but the downward che almoſt 
half off; then fit it to the Wall, 


_— away fuch branches as 
grow directly roward and trot- 


ward the Wall; caving only the 
fide branches to be nailed to it; 
then clap in your Tree, placing 
it as far from the Wall as tlie 
top will allow, that muſt be ſpread 
upon it, that the Root may have 
the more liberty to ſpread back- 


Mould; but if the Tree be you 
and tender; you muſt throw | 
the Soil petitly, till you have fil- 
led the hole; but for old Tres; 
they do nor require {o much cu- 
riofity. If the Land be barfenz 
you may cover the Earth Wt 
Dung round about the Tier; an 


or Straw 4 It will be found hes 
* e priine and nail tliem id 
che Wall every Teätz vice bf 


thrice, according at they go 


| ourward cloſe is the body ; di 


if you cut a patt pf brand 


off, do it at à bid; thak the Se 


may be covered Wick à fre 
Sprig: The Wigtef-prünifig maß 
except Nefatrines ahd Pearhes 
which are aft to Hiez if pr gell 
before the ”_ file; ahd Uothiag 
better cha 


Where the natufaf Soil ib iid 


good enge h, it Huſt be heitered; 


at leait for fue a CoMifiely a5 FH 
Roots of every Tres tie up fe 


ſomb time; mixing then MankFei 
D 
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ward; fill the hole with the 


in the end of Febriary with Ferft 


Cut off ſich as grow Aired } 


be dofie ahy time betofe Febritary; 


hai: ſhreds bf Wollen 
7 Cloth to nail them p with, 
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with the Soil, as beſt ſuit wit 
its temper : Hot Dung is beſt for 
that which is cold; Marle and 
Mud, or ſhovellings of Yards, 
for the tight Ground; Neatſdung 
for the barren ; gravel or cold 
Clay for the over-rich. When 
your Wall-Trces are grown old 
and full of big Wood, they may 


in three or four years be re- 


ucwed, by cutting our ſome of 


the biggeſt Stems or Boughs 


yearly, curing each branch off 


at ſome fmall ewig, if it may, 


that either it, or a treſh branch 


may grow over the Cut- place, 


which muſt be kept covered 
with Clay, and ſo go on yearly, 


till all che big Weod is cut out: 
Or if the kind of Fruit ſhould be 


diſliked, the boughs may be ino- 


_ culated or grafted with a better 
lort ot Fruit, but not all in one 
Feat. 9 


Now, in furniſhing your Wall 


with Fruit-Trees, obſerve always 
to plant Peaches and NeQarines 
up to the Wall that is moſt 
South wards; the Eaſt-wall is to 
be allotted to Apricocks, early 
Cherri:s.and thechoicett Plumbs 
the Weſt may he ſet with Pears, 
Chcrrics and plumbs: But ſome 


of the coarſeſt Pears and Plumbs 


may be fet to the North-wall, 
both to cover the Wall handſom- 


Iy, and many'years they will bear 


as well cn it, as on Standards, 
eſpecially it frhe Wall be not di- 


rectly North; Nut-Trecs are al- 


{ proper for it, and will proſper 


well upon it; then for the Au- 


tumnal and Winter- pears that ri- 


77 my late, the moſt South and 


higheſt Wall does improve them, 
neicher will ſome come to matu- 


rity in our Climate ſome years, 


without ſuch a Wall: Bur for 
the pofiti rn, term and building 


PLA 
of a Wall for this purpoſe, ſee 
Wall for Fruit-Trees. 

PLANTING Forreſt-Trees ; ſee 
Seminary and Tr anſplanting, 

PLANTING an Orchard; fee 
Orchard, 

PLATANUS, a beautiful and 
precious Tree, fo doated on b 
Xerxes, that he ſtopt his prodi- 
gious Army, neglccted his moſt 
important Affairs, to admire the 
beauty of ir, adorn'd it with 
Jewels, call'd it his Goddefs, and 
when he remov'd, caus'd the fi. 
gure of it to be ſtampt in a Me- 


{ dal of Gold, which he continu- 


ally wore about him, as Arian 
tells us. The Romans firſt brought 
this Tree from the Levant, and 
cultivated it only for its ſtately 
and proud Head; ſo that Cicero, 
Hortenſius, and other Roman Ora- 
tors and Stateſmen, would now 
and then exchange a turn at the 
Bar, that they might ſtep to their 
Farms to retreſh and water their 
| Platans, and would ſomctimes 
irrigate them with Wine, They 
valued them fo much, that when 
they have tranſplanted them to 
| France, they exacted a Tribute of 
ſuch of the Natives as did but 
put their Heads under its ſhad- 
dow. Pliny ſays, no Tree dc- 
fends better from the heat of the 
[Sun in Summer, nor admits it 
more kindly in Winter. They 
will flouriſh in England withour 
any more trouble, than frequent 
and plentiful Watering, which 
they moſt delight in from their 
youth. They might be propa 
gated to the incredible Orna- 
ment of the Walks and Avenues 
ro Grear-mens Houſes. - They 
may be raiſed of their Seed, 
with care, in a moiſt Soil. The 
Seed ought ro be brought to us 
ripe, being gathered late in the 
Autumn, and brought trom mow 


FLO 
more Levantine-parts than T7. 
They are propagated abundant- 
ly by Layers, and affect a freſh 
and iceding Ground. The Weſt- 
Indian-plain is not alrogether ſo 
rare, but ir riſes to a goodly 
Tree, bears a very ample and leſs 
jagg'd Leaf. | 5 

PLOVERS; theſe are Eirds 
that uſe to fly in exceeding great 
Flocks together, and generally 
come to us about September, and 
lea ve us in or about March: In 


froſt and cold Weather, they. 
| Land. 


ſeck their Food on ſuch Lands 
as lie near and adjoining to the 
Sea ; but in chaws and open Sca- 
ſons, go higher up into the Coun- 
try. When they Sleep, they do 
nat perch upon apy thing, but 
couch or ſit on the Ground as 


Ducks or Geeſe; and indeed, 


they only ſleep in calm Weather, 
otherwiſe they paſs moſt part of 
the Night in running up and 
don to ſeck for Worms as they 
come out ot the Ground, and 
by their Cry at Day-break, unite 
all into a body, and ſo depart. 
As tor the taking of them, tis 
not good to fer your Nets for 
them in long Froſts and conti- 
nued cold Seaſons, bur intermixt 
with weathers; and of all Winds, 
the Northweſt is the worſt to 
take them; and care ſhould be 
hu exactly to place the Net ac- 
cording ro the wind; when the 
wind is Eaſterly, that they may 
play Weſterly; that ſo the Birds 
way be taken flying croſs the Net, 
not longways therewith. 
PLOUGH, is the moſt neceſ- 
ſary Inſtrument, the chicteſt of 
all En ines, (as Mr. Prat terms 
it) and happily found out, where- 
of there is very great variety, 
according to the ſeveral cuſtomes 
of ſeveral places; but among the 
principal ſort, cheſe are which 


| 


| 


| 
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follow: 1. The Doub'e-wheelcd 
Plough, conſtancly uſed 11 Harte 
fordſhire and eltewhere, is very 
good upon all flinty, ſtrong, or 


hard Gravel, or indeed any other 


hard Land whatſoever, It muſt 
be ſtronger than any other 
Ploughs, is uſually drawn with 
Horſes or Oxen, two at a breaſt, 
the Wheels being eighteen or 
twenty inches high, and the 
Furrow-wheel in ſome places of 
a larger circumference than the 
other chat goes on the ſolid 
2, Turn-wreſt Plough, 
which is alſo Double-wheeicd , 
but heavier and more clumſy, 
called che Kentiſu log befides, 
from che much uſe of it in that 
Countrey. 3. The One wheel- 
plough, which may be alnioft u- 
fed in any ſort ct Land, being 
made lighter and nim'>r than 
other Wheel-pioughs ; and with 
which, faith the Ang/ijh Impro- 
ver, being drawn by | cne Horſe, 
and he'd by one Man, one Acre 
a day has been ploughed at fow- 
ing time in a moiſt Seaſon. 4. 
The plain Plough, made u ithout 
either Wheel or Foot, ot an eaſie 
Going, and fit for any Lands, 
unleſs extreamly irreguiar with 
Stones, Roots, Hardneſs, Ce. 
where the Double-wheeled-plow 
is to be uſed. 5. The Double- 
plough, one being affxed to the 
tide of the other, thar by the 
help of four Horſes and two 
Men, a double portion of Land 
may be ploughed, the one Fur- 
row by the fide of the other: 
Befides which, chere 1s another 
of the ſort, whereby two Fur- 
rows have been ploughed at 

once, one under another; ſo 
that the Land is ſtirred up twelve 
or fourteen inches deep, which 
is of exceeding great uſe. 1 5 


003 There 
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There are ſeveral other forts 
of loughs, with great variation 
in the ſeveral parts of them; 
ſome having made a Plough with 
an Harrow fed thereto ; others 
deſigned one to plough, ſow, and 

arrow at the fame time; and 


many more might be made for 


ſeveral uſcs, as a plough to pare 
off lightly the Turf of ſworded 
Land; which laborious Work 1s 
uſually done with the Breaſt plow 
to be burned on heaps after it's 
turned and dried, which would 
have the greateſt part of the ex- 
pence of Burn-be.ring, and be as 
well, it not better. N 

But upon all occ:ſions, regard 
is to be had that the Plough be 
well proportion'd for Strength, 


to the nature or ftrenzrh f the 


Ground that is to be plovghed, 
that the Irons be ſhirpncd and 
wear Lrizht; ard by how much 
any Plough is made ſhorter and 
leſſer, having ics crue pitch, with 
its true caſt on 1:5 Shicid-board, 


and Short-wreſt, and Sharp- 


Irons, by fo much the catier 
N is. „„ 
PlOUCHMA, or C ter; in 
following of his Occupation, his 
buſmeßs is to lock to the nature 
ot the Earth, next to che ſeaſons 
of the Year, then to the cuſtoms 
and faſhions of the place where- 
in he lives; which cuſtomes are 
but roo rigidly, and, as may be 
ſaid, ſuperflucufly kept in many 


places, to the prejudice of good 
 Husbandry 3 How to Jay tis Fur- 


rows, of whar depth he ſhould 


plough them, and how he may 


be able to raiſe and gain the 
greateſt ſtore of Mould, his own 
experience will teach him, heſt 
235 aio.- to order his Cattle, and 
chooſe them for the diverfiry of 
Grounds be Tills 3 Bur ip car 
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the ſide of apy ſteep Hill, as for 
the moſt part all barren Earth: 
do, if a Man ſhould plough that 
Land directly againſt the Hill, 
beginning below, and ſo aſcenc- 
ing ſtre ight upright, then down 
again, and up again, this very 
Labour «culd neceſſarily breed 
uch a weartſomneſs in the Cat- 
nie beſides the overheating and 
ſurfeitipg of them, that there 
would be no going through there- 
with z Wherefore, he muſt take 
care to plough it ſide- ways, over- 
thwart the hill, where the Beaſts 
may tread on the level Ground, 
and never directly up and down; 
| fo alſo ſhall the Compoſt or Ma- 
nure laid upon the Grcund not 
be ſo ſoon waſted away from the 
upper part; for the Furrows not 
lying ſtreight down in an even 
deſcent, but turned croſs-ways 
up ward againſt the hill, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily hold the Soil within 
It. | 
PLUM-TREE, Primus ; 'tis of 
divers ſorts, differing in the Shoors 
and Leaves from each other, bur 
are chiefly diſtinguiſh'd by the 
Fruit, which are of ſeveral co- 
lours, taſtes, and forms; ſome 
carly ripe, others later, and all 
commonly known by particular 
Names e As, I. The Red Primor- 
dian, that is like a Pear, well 
| taſted, and early ripe, 2. Blue 
\ Primordian , like the other in 
ſhape, but leſs, good taſte, and 
à plentiful bearer, 3. The Am- 
ber Primerdian, round, yellow, 
and wateriſh, 4. Morocco Plum, 
large, black, early ripe, and apt 
to bear. 3. Barberry, large, early, 
black, and Egg-faſnioned. 6. 
Black Dameſine, early ripe, well 
taſted, bigger than a Damſon, 


and bears well in 4 flandard. 


| 7: The Kiter, lite the aſt, but 
better xeliſhed, 9. Green Da- 
„ i $+43$ . 89994 5 
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II, round, ever green, | ripe, well taſted, and dry. gr. 
2 Croke: well taſted, | The Peaſcod-plum, whereot s 
and early ripe. 9. Prunella, ſmall, | is the red, white, and green, !l 
white, and tart taſted, good to long, late ripe, wateriſh, che red 
dry or preſerve. 10. The Black | the beſt, and green the bizgctr. 
Prunella, not ſo ſharp, and ſerves | 32. The White, yellow, and red 
for the ſame uſes. II. The | Date, all differing in colour and 
Muſcles, fair and ſome what long | taſte. 33. The white, the red, 
and black, well taſted, and a | the black, and the early White- 
-00d bearer. 12. Red Muſcle- | pear-plum. 34. Dutch-plum, well 
plum, leſs than the other, flatter, | formed, and yellowiſh. 35. 4pri- 
and of a darker Red. 13. The | cxk-plum, whitiſh, yellow, wa- 
Catalonia, bluer, rounder, and | teriſh, and ill taſted. 35. Nut- 
of a quicker taſte than the other. meg-plum, one like a Nutmeg, 
14. Bole-plum, middle-fiz'd, black, | white, and late ripe, but pretty 
flat on one ſide, and well taſted. good; and another of a ſmall 
15. Cheſtan- plum, long, large, of] dark Red, and late ripe alſo. 
2 dark Red, and well taſted. | 37. The Pruine Damſon, bigge: 
16. Kingeplum, middle-f17'd, well | and better than the common kind, 
taſted, red, bears well on a Wall, good to dry and preſerve. 38. 
but not on a Standard. 17. Dia- The Mirabilion , both red and 
per'd, pale yellow, marbled, fair, white, gc. 2 
firm, and well taſted. 18. The The beſt and biggeſt of theſe 
Marbled, like a Cheſton, yellow, | Plums are planted on Eaſt and 
marbled with red, a good Fruit. | Weſt- walls, and in palliſade Hed- 
19. Damaſco, middle-fiz'd, long, ges; the other will bear well in 
reddiſh, and good. 20. Fade- Standards: The Fruit buds from 
ringh:in-plum, in form and colour | Chriſimas to April, are are often 
 lomewhar like the laſt, and a | picked off by Birds, which ſhould 
good Fruit, 21. Blue Perdrigon, | be carefully prevented. 
like a Dawſon, but ſooner ripe, | Plums ate very good Food; 
and much better raſted. 22. The | taking away Thirſt, refreſhin; 
een, bigger and rounder, and | and moiſtning the Body, whence. 


Vall taſted. 23. The White, big- their Juice boiled may ſerve to 
excite the Appetite, and extin- 


OO etet_ 


ger than the laſt, but not fo good, 
2.4. The Matchleſy, middle-11z'd, | guiſh Thirſt in Fever:ſh perſons; 
vchite, excellent taſte, and much | but ſuch as have a cold and weak 
efteem'd. 25, Verdick, large, | Stomach, muſt have a care of 
mining, green, fir only to pre- them; ſo muſt alſo the Decripil 
lerve. 25. Peach-plum, long, and Phlegmarick, and ſuch as are 
whitſh, fomewhar late, and good | troubled with Cholick-pains ; but 
ified, 27. The Imperial, of two | yet their hurt is remedied and 

ets, one long, the other round, corrected, by eating Sugar with 
boch large, but the round the | them at the firſt Courſe, or eating 
belt, 28, Guant-plum, is great Salt-meats, and drinking god 
Pear-iathion'd, moiſt ſweet taſte, Wine after ttbemn. 
and red. 29. The Denny, like, F PLUSH; Botaniſts call the 
bur leſs chan the marbled, later | middle of Roſes, Anzmonies, Hr. 
Vie, and a good Fruit. 30. The by this Nime; which of ſome is 
Tarte, great, long, black, late f termed Thrum, or Thrummy- 
N ; Qo 4. heads; 


POC 

heads; of others Hairy-heads, 
Duttons, Boſs, Tuft, or Wort. 

POCKRET-HAGES; theſe are 
certain ſhort Nets wherewith to 
take Pheaſants alive, withour 
hurting them; and whoſe haunts 
when they have tound our, place 
your ſelt for the better view on 
ſome Tree without noife ; and 
when you find they are there, 
ſtrew a little Barley, Oats, or 
Wheat, for a train, and in tome 
likely place lay five or {1x hand- 
fuls together; to which they 
will come, as being drawn this 
cher by the train: Then plant 
the Pocket- Net d ſcribed under 
the Head, Calis Natural and Ar- 
riffcial, and fo you may lay two 
or three of them in other places, 
and plant crofs their walks; che te 

Pochet-Hages thus deſcribed. 
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They are about a Yard long, 
and fixteen Inches dcep; you 
may alſo in other Paths place 
two or three of your Collars of 
Horſe-hair in certain fit places a 
thwart their Farks to take them 
by their Legs, and be ſure to 
watch out very narrowly ; now 


POM 
POISON; Tis an Evil in 
Sheep which their ſtaggering and 
reeling ſnew they are incommo- 
ded with, having licked ſome 
potſonous thing or other; to the 
cur ing of which, open the Sheep 
Mouth, and finding Bliſters under 
his Tongue, break them, or ru!) 
them with Earth, or Sage, and 
piſs in his Mouth. | 
* POLE-CATS, Wheaſels, &c. 
theſe Animals are very injurious 
to Warrens, Dove-houſes, Hen 
rooſts, gc. but the method to 
take them in ;Katches and mail 


Iron-gins like thoſe made for 


Foxes, are ſo very well known, 
that nothing need be ſaid of them, 
only for preferving your pigcon 
houſes from being deſtroyed h. 
the Pole. Cats, they muſt be crett- 
ed where a Ditch or Channel 
may be had to run round them, 
and this will keep thoſe Vermine 
from making their Borroughs un- 
der Ground, | 
POLICY OF INSURANCE, ts 
an Inſtrument of Writing, given 
by the Inſurer of Ships, Goods, 


| Houſes unto Merchants, c., to 
? [oblige them to pay the ſim in- 


ſured in caſe of lots. 
 POLLDERS; are old Trees uſu- 
ally lopped, cf which tee Shen d. 
ing of Trees. | | 
POMESRANNAT ; double 
Hloſſomed wild, Balauſtium, Flow- 


F 


ers at the end of Auguſt, and 


is the rareſt of all the flowerins 


Shrubhs; if pruned grows u 


the firſt that is taken will ſtruggle 
very hard to get off, and will] 
alſo make a great cry, which 
may occaſion the friglaning A- 
way of the reit, that: are hear 

at hand, fb that nimbleneſs is re- 
- quired; beſidcs, Þ they be taken 
by the ſtrings, they will hazzard 
ene breaking the Lines, and their 


I 
\ 
| 


| 
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Wax 


high, otherwiſe in a thick buſh 
full of ſmall branches, with ſome 
Thorns chereon; its green ſhin- 
ing Leaves fall off in Winter; at 
the tides and end of the branches 
£2225 our many hard and Coral- 
coloured Cups, and out of them 
beautiful Flowers of a Crimſon 
colour. There are alſo other va- 
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dwa Legs. 3 
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rities ef it; bug to have it bear 
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| POP 
endings r three main Runners at 
| . in t. 0 ; 
in England,, it muſt be _ an ſo you will have them 
2 Box Or Calc made ot. Win: to grow o 3 huge bigneſs . bur 
that it may 3 ig ung [care muſt be had that the Heads 
ter, and in Spring 1 Le wn offthe main Runners be not hurt. 
Sprouts ſhcared off, Chat 1 11 m ; | There are a leſſer ſort of thoſe 
it ſelf nt to much in t IC a Pompeons, called Squaſhes, brought 
1nd this d/ne tuo or du a be lately into requeſt, whoſe edible 
the plant is eaſy 1ncreated by art being boyled and ſerved 
its Suckers, Or by Ts Tree 4 with powdered Beef, is e- 
The 5 5 ks co 95 emed good Sauce, See Cy- 
is ſuch as 18 ag n 0" th k | 
ie de teen Jana 5 * * 7001 or Brook; this is pro- 
for they have juice iy 3 [ rly; a place of Water kept to- 
ſweet are hot and more ap vo e and js fed, or ſupplied 
rately; the ſtrong and ſte r. | $ rings; the over-plus run- 
and thoſe of 4 m;J.1ng ta ic "ay « gy chr 8 en 
dry ; the firſt arc good for 855 ders, Wyers, and other Caw- 
Stomach 3 e fharp and ſour for Fray ) vie 
the Liver, burning Feaver, Oc. ”POOLER, or Poler; it is an In- 
as is alſo their Wine and pe ſtcument uſed about TannersPirs, 
and the pec! is very good to K wherewith chey ſtir up the Ou: 
ut among Linuen and Cloaths ſer, or Bark and Water; and 
dear eh, an eros her Tekds is i fltcionty fled ani 
tweet fmell, and preferves them win ſtrength gone out of the 
from Moth; but as the ſweet Bark, then comes the Fiſher , 
Pomegranates cauſe heat and win- THER e Tron" with Net-work, 
dinels, and that the four are E. made from fide to fide of it with 
nemies to the Breaſt, and defend e „ 
the Teeth and Gums, the 2 oP A 4 „ 
fore qualifies the malignity of the Laſtly. the Lie, Het to draw the 
ather; and therefore the Grains | ide! ne of the wie; 
are to be mixed together. Hi POPE or Ruff; this Fiſh with 
| OTB, theſe ado hs ; eig 4 «fuel and 
more hardy than either Mell s biger than a Gudge- 
or Cucumbers, yet they are ten- rarely grows S unlike unto; 2 
der in their firſt ſpringing, and on, in form no 3 
therefore nat uſually planced till] Perch, ing 8 peatne as 
April; and then for ſome time at- | ter Foo 70 b ee de fre: 
den LE II On en 
irom the Cold; the beſt way to | quents the deepeſt | * 5, - 
= is to plant the Seeds | ces in a Gravel River, tl 5 
rute them, is to plant the Seeds % whereot being found 
inſt in a good Mould, ina warm 1 act Jumbi and your Hooks 
Ain, and then to. rranſplanc | by mus r 
em in a rich dungy Ped made baired with ma It he an. 
mina ric ki gling Worms. there will be ex- 
the fame purpoſe, raking | gling oe Ee noms Foe he bg 
care to water them now and then | cellent ſport Rl 3 
2 Ware - wie 5 egy by = ether, where the 
Dung has been nfuſcd : When | great noals tog + 4 calm 
2 i > Vater is deep, ſmoot an 1 5 
they "bloſſom „ let all the dry | Wa i vou would catch 8 preat 
FTE. 
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nuwber, bait your Ground with! ones Arm; cight or nine Foros 


Earth, and Angle for them with | 


a ſmall red Worm. | 
_ POPILIONACEANS FLOW- 
ERS; Botaniſts give this Epither 
to ſuch Flowers as reſemble But- 
terflies, as the bloſſoms of Peaſe 
and Beans do. 8 
POPLAR, Lat. Populus, of this 
there are ſeveral kinds, as white, 
black, Cc. beſides the Aſpin. 
The white is moſt uſual with us, 
and may be raiſed in abundatice 
y every ſer or ſlip. Fence the 
Ground as far as any old Pop! 
Roots extend, they will furnith 
Suckers inumerable to be ſhpped 
from their Motners, and trant- 
planted the firſt Lear; but if 
you cut down an old Tres, you 
will need no other Nurſery : 
They flouriſh wondertuliy in 
moiſt and boggy places, ſo thc 
Ground be not ſpewiug, but 
eſpecially near the benks of 
Rivers, in low and fertile 
Grounds, and likewiſe in drier. 
Truncheons of ſeven, or eight 
Foot long, thruſt two Foot into 
che Earth Ca hole being made 
wim a ſharp hard Stake, filled 
with Water, and then wich fine 
Earth preſſed in and cloſe about 
them)when once rooted,cut them 
fix Inches above the Ground, 
place thein at a Yard diſtance, 
and rhey immediately furnith a 
kind of Coppice : If you plant 
chem of rooted Trees, or ſmal- 
ler Setts, fix them not fo deep, 
for the Root they ſtrike is bur 
commonly ſhallow. They make 
prodigious ſhoots in fifteen, or 
ſixteen Years; their Heads mult 
not be diminiſhed. but the low- 
er branches may, yet not too far 
up; cleanſe the foot every ſe- 
cond Year; ſo much for the 
white. The black Poplar is of- 
ten pollard, when as big as 


from the Ground as they trim 
them in 7taly ; for thir Vines to 
iorpent cn, tlicy pol or head 


them every ſecoud Year, laving 
the middl: ſtreight and tlirivingeſt 
thoot, and at the third Year cut 
chem alſo, The ſhade is whole. 
{ome in Summer, but are not pro- 
per for Walks or Avenues, becauſe 
of their Suckers. They ſhoulg 
be plantzd in barren Woods. 
and to flank places at a diſtance. 
for their increaſe ard the olir. 
cering brightneſs ui 11:0: Lopes: 
The Leaves are good for Cattle 
which muſt be ſtripped from 
the cut Boughs before they are 
faggot : do this towards the 
end of C be,, ud reſtve them 
in bundles for Winter Fodder. 
The Wood i; uſeful to the En- 
 Eraver! and bein; fin into 
Lard Nd Sapt dry, continue 
a long while. They formerly 
wade Shields of it. Dinſcovides 
tays, that the Bark chop'd ina!!, 
and .1or'Q4 1n rills, well and rich- 
ly Minured and Watered, will 
produce a plentiful Crop of Myfh- 
rooms, The lame is effected by 
caſting warm Water, in which 
Yeſt is diflolved upon a new cus 
Stump. The Muſprooms that 
ſpring from the rotten ſtump 
ot this Tree, are not venemous, 
as thoſe ot moſt other Trees are, 
being gathered after the firſt 
Autumnal Rains. The pale green 
[ Poplar is propereſt tor watery 
Ground, Groves of Tronchions. 

from two to eight Foct lang, 
brinzs a good Lop in a ſhore 
time, and is preterred to Wil- 
lows. When you fell them, bare 
the Ground with a fort of an 
Augur, a Foot and halt deep, or 
more, to prevent the ſtripping 
of the Bark from the Stake in 


| plagting : Cut thena ſloping, 


and 
free 


1 
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" ©... of Cracks at eicher end two | to the middle ſhoot, till the 
= Firs deep Diameter, | third or fourth Year ; and when 
s a competent bigneſs, and the | you tranſplant, place them at ten 
© Farth ſhould be rammed cloſe to | or twelve Foot interval. The 
mem. Some make Drains in ve- | will grow of Layers and Cut- 
© ry meiſtGround two Spade deep, | ings in very moiſt places: In 
Aud three Foot wide, caſting up | three Years they come to an 
che Earth between the Drains, | incredible height, will in twelve 
ſowing ic the firft Year with Oats | be as big as ones middle, and in 
ro mellow the Ground, the next | cighteen or twenty be at full per- 
Winter fetting it for Coppice, | fection. An Abele Tree in Sion 
with theſe, or any of the watry being Lopd in February 1651, 
fort of Trees, and in four or five | did, by the end of October 1652, 
Fears you will have a handſome produce branches as big as a 
| Fell, and ſo ſucceſſively, They | Man's Wriſt, and ſeventeen Foot 
have a Poplar in Virginia whoſe | in length; for which Celeriry 
Leaf is ſhaped as if the poinr | they are fit for ſuch late Buil- 
were cur oft; it grows well a- ders as ſeat their Houſes in naked 
monzſt, the curious here to a Þ and unſheltered places, ſince by 
conſiderable Nature : It is ſup- | theſe whilſt a Man goes a Voy- 
poſed to have firſt been brought age of no long Continuance, his 


Oo 


over by John Tradeſcunt, under | Houfe and Lands may be ſo co- 
the Name of the Tulip tree. | vercd as hardly to be known at 

The Aſpen only C which is a| his return; as they increaſe in 
white Poplar, bearing a more | bulk ſo they increaſe in value, 
{ral and tremulous Leaf, thruſts | which, after rhe firſt ſeven Years, 
down a more ſearching Foot, | is annually worth twelve pence 
aud does not admit of his head more; fo as the Dutch look up- 
being cut off. Plim would have] on a Plantation of theſe Trees as 
ſhore Trunchions couched two | an ample Portion for a Daughter » 
Foot in the Ground, but firſt } A Knight, who, nor long ſince, 
ro days dried, at one Foot and] begun his Plantation about Rich- 
an half diſtance, and then Moul- | nd, calculated, that thirty 


ded over. | pound being laid out in thoſe 
There's a finer ſort of white] Plants, would at leaſt render ten 
Poplar which the Dutch call A- thouſand pound in eighteen Vears, 
ble, and is tranſported hither | every Tree affording thirty Plants, 
rom Holland; they are beſt pro- } and every of them thirty more, 
pagared of ſlips from the Roots, after each ſeven Years improving 
the laſt, of which will take, and } twelve pence in growth, till they 

Acme, 


may be tran ſplanted in March at arived to their 
The beft uſe of the Poplar 


three or four Years growth: 
they have large Nurſeries of | and Abele is for Walks and A- 
them in Flanders, which they | venues about Grounds that are 
plarr firſt at one Foot diſtance : | firuated low and near the Wa- 
the Mould light and moiſt, by | ter; when they come to be very * 
means Clayey : They muſt be | old they grow knurry and our 
interr d pretty deep, not above | of proportion. Any thing thrives 
under their ſhade, The Timber is 


three Inches above Ground: | | 
er chem clean by Pruning chem | in comparable for ite wooden 


POR 


Veſſels, as Trayes, Bouls and 0- 
ther Turners ware; for Bellows, 


Ship Pumps, Wooden: heels, Carts, | 
Building, Vine and Hop Props. 


The Loppings in Zanuary are for 
the Fire; therefore thote who 
have proper Grounds, may with 
eaſe, and in a ſhort time ſtore 
themſelves for a confiderable Fa- 
mily ; but it is no very good 
Firing. Ot che Aſpen, Hoops, 
Fire-wood and Coals are made. 

The Juice of Poplar dropped 
into the Ears aflwages the pain ; 
the Buds contuſed and mixed 
with Honey, make a good Colly- 
rium for the Eyes, as 1s the Oynt- 
ment to refrigerate fand cauſe 
Sleep. 

POPPIES DOUBLE ; they are 
ſo common as to need no de- 
ſcription; ſome Red, ſome Pur- 
ple, Scarlet, hood Colour, white 
Bluſh, gc. Another each Leaf 
of the Flower is half Scarlet, half 
white: Another ſtriped with che 
ſame colour. But the moſt e- 
ficemed is one of a yonger date, 
of a fine Gold yellow and double, 
flowering in June, yielding much 
Seed, and either ſawed or falling 
of themſelves, will come up and 
protper any where. 

PORCELANE, or China-Ware ; 
all the attempts, here ar home, 
failing of the deſired ſucceſs in 


making of this curious Ware: 


Ic will not be improper to ſhew 


how it is done abroad: Near the 


Town of Geofrfol, in che Province 
of Nanbin, in the Kingdom of 
China, they draw the Earth for 
it, which is found between the 
Rocks of the Mountains, and 


which they beat very ſmall, 


ſtamping ir into fine Powder, 
and then put it into Tubs filled 
with Water, where the fineſt part 
ſinks to the bottom; afterwards 
eis kneaded in the form of ſmall 


1 


] 


| | 


| 


| | 


POR 


Cubers, of about threeſcore Ouy. 


| ces weight; which pieces, thu; 


wrought, are fold to the people 
that comonly terch them in Seat 
numbers from remote places of 
that Country, Who trautport 
them to their homes, and there 
bake them in this manner. The 
heat their Ovens well tor the 
ſpace of fitteen days fucceffively 
and chen keep them ſo cloſe tha: 
no Air may get in, and atter ff. 
teen days more are paſſed, they 
open the Oven in the preſence 
of an Oacer, who takes cvery fit 
Veſſel of each faſhion tor the 
ſervice of the Emperor; the ſame 
people that thus bake it, why 
live at Sentiſime, or Fention, in 
the Province of Kianſy, have al. 
{9 the Art alone of colburing 
it, which they keep for a vrear 
ſecrer. | 

PORTION ; is when you give 
an Horſe any Liquid purging 
Matter to drink, whether it be 
by purging Powders diffolved in 
Wine or Ale, or that it beany 
other liquid Stuff, their uſe be- 
ing to cleanſe tlie Stomach and 
Guits from ſuch naughty Hu- 
mours, which Glanders, Colds 


| and Surfeits have ingendered in 


the Body. It muſt be admini- 
ſtred in zthe Morning, after he 
hath faſted from Meat and Drink 
all che Night before; and win 
the Horſe has received ir, ride 
him gently, about an hour, and 
ſer him up, aud let him ſcand in 
the Bit two hours after it, well 
Littered ard Cloathed: If he 
be ſick let him lie down; hut if 
that will do him no gocd, and 
that you find him ſo tick as to 
fear his Lite, give him a quart of 
warm Milk with a little Saffron 
therein, and he will do well; 
and let him have no other Meat 


| than a Maſh of Malt, and white 


Water 


hae done working. 


POT 


POU 


Water to drink till his Medicine gliſh Liquid and Dry Meaſure, 


* 


p OT- ASH Es; with us all 


ſorts of Aſhes confus d together, 
are brought up by thoſe who go 


up and down the Country, for 
the making of green Glaſſes; 
but the beſt and ſtrongeſt of all 
Engliſh- Aſhes, are thoſe made of 
ſmaller Common, H1zh-way 
Thiſtle , tho' all Thiſtles are 
goods Of Fern alſo, which is 
an Herb that grows plentifully 
almoſt every where , an excel- 
* lent ſorr of Pot-Aſbes may be 

made, if prudently managed, in 
this manner: It muſt be cur 
down when it's green, at its full 
growth, a bout the Increaſe of 
the Moon, if poſſible, or ap- 
proaching : Ad appoſitum Solis; 
for then the Herb is fulleſt of 
Juice and Liquor; being cur, lay 
it together, it will ſoon wither, 
which then is ſo burn'd into 
Aſhes; having laid it in piles ei- 
ther upon the Ground, or Iron 
Gates, over an Hole, or Pit, into 
| Which the Aſhes falls. 


POTATOES ; are planted in 


| feveral parts of our Country to 
1 very Igood advantage, being 
eaſily increaſed by cutting the 
Roots into ſeveral pieces, and 
each piece growing as well as 
the whole Root: A good fat 
Mould is beſt for chem; bur they 
will grow indifferently in any; the 
fame hoot being commonly eaten 
either Buttered or in Milk: Very 
near the Nature of this plant 
arej what they call Feruſalem- 
Artichoałs, but they are nor ſo 
good nor wholſome : Theſe ſame 
are planted either of the Roots, 
or of Seeds, and may probably 
be propagated in great quan- 
tities, and prove good Food for 
Swine, To 
POTTLE ; this, both 


in E 


is two Quarts, and two of the 
Pottles iu the firſt makes a Gal- 
lon, bur in Dry Meature three 
goes to a Gallon, 
POUND, this generally fipni- 
fies a ſtrong Incloſure to keep in 
Beafts, but eſpecially a place of 
Strength, to keep Cattle that are 
diſtraind, or put in for any treſ- 
paſs done by them, until they 
be teplevied or redeemeu ; and 
in this ſignification it is called 
Pound-overt, or open Pound, being 
built upon the Lord's waſte, and 
is called the Lord's Pound; tor 
he provides it for, the -uſe ot 
himſelf and his Tenants. It is 
divided into Pound open and Pound 
cloſe ; the former is not only the 
Lord's Pound, bur a Back-ſide, 
Court, Tard, paſture-Ground, 
or whatever elſe, whither the 
owner of the Beaſts impounded 
may come to give them Neat 
and Drink, without offence of 
their being there, or his coming 
thither; whereas the other is 
the contrary, viz. ſuch an one as 
the owner cannot come unto for 
the ſaid purpoſe, without offence, 
as ſome cloſe Houſe, Caſtle, For- 
treſs, and the like. 2 
POUND; This, in Troy- 
weight, conſiſts of twelve oun- 
ces, being the ſame weight Apo- 
' thecaries uſe, and Bread, Gold 
and Silver is weighed by it alſo; 
but in Aver-dupois weight, it 
conſiſts of fixteen ounces, and 
by this weight is Wool fold, 
whereof fourtcen Pound makes 
one Stone, two Stones, or twen- 
ty eight Pound a Tod; alto all 
Grocery Wares, Butter, Cheeſe, 
Fleſh, Wax,, Lead, Piich, Tallow, 
Hemp, Rofin, Iron, Copper, Tin, 
&c. is ſold by this weight, | 


2 
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colour; it makes excellent Com- 


ber and December. 0 


gear, of each four ounces, and 


growing between the Ears and 


This Diſeaſe comes moſtly in the 


After you have ſhaven away che 
Hair from the ſwelling, lay on a 


POW 


POUND PEAR, Ia Pare de li- 
vore; is a heavy Pear with a 
rough Skin, ſtour Stalk, and hol- 
low Eyed, and of a dark Ruſſet 


pores, either Stewed, or any o- 
ther way: It is ripe in Novem- 


POWDER CORDIAL; chis is 
uſed to help conſumprive and 
weak Horſes; to the making of 
which, take Cinamon and Su- 


two of fine Bole Armoniack, made 
into very fine Powder and well 
mixt together, then laid up in a 
Gally-pot to uſe, as occaſion 
ferves — Another way to 
make that called Electuarium 
Theriacum, is to take Syrup of 
Violets, ot Semmons, and Roſes, of 
each half an ounce, of London 
Treacle, which is the beſt of any 
for Horſes, and mingle them wel! 
together for the forelaid purpoſe, 
it will do. | 
POWL-EVIL; this is a Fiſtula 


the Powle, or Nape of a Horſes 
Neck, which proceeds from Evil 
Humours thit approach into that 
place, or elſe from ſome hlow or 
bruiſe, for that is the weakeſt and 
tendereſt part of all the Head, 
and therefore ſooneſt offendcd : 


Winter; the ſigns to know it 


PRE 


when boyling hor, mix tliere wil! 
as much Lo2m with the Straus in 
ir, and apply as hot as the Horſe 
will ſuffer it, renewing the ſame 
once a day till it be whole, 2. 
Some take an cunce of lich. 
ſil ver, Still it in faſting Sp1.tle 
and mix it with the quabtity 
of an Hen's Egg, with Hogs greaſe 
and Brim/{!9ne finely bcaten to 
powder, which incorporate very 
well together, and anoint tlie 
ſwelling therewith , then take 
red Tar a penny worth, As. 
greaſe halt a pound, green-C. 
peras and bay-Salt, of cach an 
handful, both made into fine 
powder; boyl them very well, 
and boyling hoe apply it to the 
place, with a Clout tied at the 
end of a Stick, being lately an- 
nointed with the Quich-ilver, 


| Hogs-greaſe and ,Brimſtone, and by 


lo ſcalding it three or four Mor- 
nings ſucceſſively, you ve} attet 
chat but only warm the Tar and 
apply it, it will be cured: z. 
Others, after they have ſlit the 


{ore that the Corruption may run 


out, eat or cut away the proud 
and dead Fleſh after it is waſted 
and made very ſweet and clean 
with allomed Water, pour into it 
ſome Oyl of Turpent ine; which 
will do the Cure effectually, it 
dreſſed thus. Euphoribum and 
Maſtick well mixed together, and 


being the ſwellinz of the. place, 
which, in progreſs of time, will 
break of it ſell, rotting more 
inward than ourward, therefore 
is more dangerous if not cured 
in time: There zre various things 
preſcribed for the Cure of it. 1. 


Plaiſter upon allomed Leather, 
and let it lie till it hath, ripenec 
or broke the Impoſtume; then 


| ſeerhed with French Soap , and 


make a Teut and put it in, it will 
conſume the evil moiſture. 
POX; is a Diſtemper in Sheep, 


being a Scab like purples, , where- 


in you are to ſepnrate him from 
the reſt of the Flock, and change 
his Paſture; then anoint him 
wich Garleeb beaten with Tar. 


PRE-E MPT ION; is a firſt 


buging of any thi g. 
PREMIUM ; þ a Reward, or 


take a pint of Wine-Vinegar, and 


, P— — 


che Money given for inſuring 


Shi Ps, 
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Goods, Houſes, Sc. 


Ships 
PREDIAL-TITHES ; are thoſe 
which are paid of things ariſing 


from the Ground 


1 Fruits of 


only, as Corn, Hay, 
Trees, and th- like. 


PREPARATORY to Sallet- 


Dreſſing; firſt the Herbs, Ingre- 


dients muſt be exquiſitly* cul- 
led, and cleanſed of all worm- 
caren, ſlimy, cankered, dry ſpot- 
ted, or any vitiated Leaves, and 
ſ-e then that they be rather 
ſprinkled chan over much ſob d 
wich Spring- water, eſpecially 
Leblice after waſhing, let them 
remain a while in theCullender, to 
drain away the ſuperfluous moj- 
ſture, ard laſtly ſqueezing them 
altogether gently in a courſe clean 
Napk'n, and ſo they will be in a 


perfect condition to receive what 


is put to them, and fee that the 
Oylbe very clean, not high co- 
lourcd, nor yeliow, but with an 
Eye rather ot a palled Olive-green, 
withovr ſmell, or the leaſt touch 
of Rancidneis, or, indecd, of any 
other ſenſible taſte or ſcent at 
all; bur (month, light and plea- 
ſant upen the Tongue; ſuch as 
the Germine, Omplacive, and Na- 
tive Lucca Olives afford, fit to 
allay the tartneſs of the Vinegar, 
and other Acids, yet gently to 
warm end humectate where it paſ- 
ſes ; but ſome who have an aver- 
lion to Oyl, ſubſtitute freſh But- 
ter in its ſtead; bur 'tis ſo ex- 
ceeding cloggy to the Stomach, 
a>» by no means to be allowed. 3. 
Care muſt be had that the Vine- 
gar, and other Liquid Acids, be 
perfectly clear, neither ſour, va- 
pid, nor ſpent, that it, be of the 
beſt White-wine-Vinegar, whe- 
ther Diſtilled or otherwiſe, ar- 
omatized and impregnated with 
the infuſion ot Cloves, Gilli- 


fnwers, Blders, Reſes, Roſemary, 


PRE 


| Naſlurtium, &c, enriched with 


the vertues of the plant: Aver- 
juice not unfit for Sallad, is made 
by a Grape of that Name, or the 
green immature cluſters of moſk 
other Grapes, preſſed and pur 


into a ſmall Veſſes to ferment. 4. 


That the Salt, which is of a deter- 
five, penetrating, quickning Na- 
ture, be moderately dried and 
contuſed, as being the leaſt Cor- 
rofive, be of the brighteſt bay, 
grey-Salt ; bur of this, as of the 
Sugar alſo, which ſome mingle 
with the Salt Cas warming with- 
out heating) if perfectly refined, 
there would be no great difficul- 
ty, provided, none but Ladies 
are of the Meſs; whilſt the per- 
fection of Sallets, and that which 
gives the Name, conſiſts in the 
grateful Saline Acid- points, tem- 
pered i as directed, and is found 
to be moſt eſteemed by judicious 
Pallates, in the mean time ſome 
have been ſo nice and luxuriouſſy 
Curious, as to recommend herein, 
and cry up the eſſential Salts and 
Spirits of the moſt ſanative Ve- 
getables, or ſuch of the alcalizate 
and fixt, extracted from the Cal- 
cination of Balm, Roſemary , 
Wormwood, Scurwy-graſs, &c. at- 
firming, that without the groſs 
Plants, we might have Healing, 
Cooling, generous Cordials, — 
all the Material Medica out of 
the Salt- Seller; but without run- 
ning into an impertinence upon 
this occaſion, ſince tis thougu 
all fixed Salts made the common 

way, are little better than our 
common Salts. Its enough tha 
our Sallet-Salt be of the beſt or- 
dinary Bay-ſalt, clean, bright, 
dry, and without Clammineſs: 
And as to Sugar, called by ſome 
Indi an- Salt, as tis rare ly uſed in 
Sallet, ſo it ſhould be of t e beſt 


refined, white, hard, clic, yet 
| light 


PEP 


light and ſweet as the Maderaes ; 
nouriſhing, preſerving, cleanſing, 
delighting the Taſte, and preter- 
Fable to Honey for moſt Ules ; 
bur obſerve, that both this Salt 
and Vinegar are to be proportion- 
ed to the Conſtitution, as well as 
the Plants themſelves, the cne tor 
Cold, and the other for hot Sto- 
machs. 5. It's required that the 
Muſtard, which is another No- 
ble Ingredient, be of the beſt 
Tewhsbury, or elſe compos d of 
the ſoundeſt and weightieſt Ti- 
_ fhire Seed, exquiſitely ſifted, win- 
nowed, and freed trom the Husks, 


and little, not over much dried | 


by the Fire, tempered to the 
Confiſtence of a pap with Vine- 
gar, jwherein ſhavings of Horſe- 
 Radiſh have been ſteeped ; then 


PEP 
frage, may be memifoncd, which 
being dricd, is extulicd by me 
beyond all other Perhen, and 
more wholeſome: And tor other 
Strewings ind Aromatizers, uluch 
may be admitted to enrich our 
Sallet: Orange and Lemmon Peel 
are uſed, to which may be alſo 
added 7m 11ca-Pepper, Turiper- 
Berries, as being ot fingular Vir- 
tue to this purpoſe; neither 
muſt San be omitted Here, 
which the German Houte-wites 
have a way of forming into Ball, 
by mingling it with a little Honey, 
which being thoroughly dried 
they reduce into powder, and 
ſprinkle it over their Sallads fer 
4 noble Cordial And thoſe of 
Spain and Italy generally ute this 
Flower by mingling its golden 


cutting an Onion, and putting it 
into a ſmall Earthen Gally-por, 
or ſome thick Glafs of that ſhape; | 
pour the Muſtard over it, and 
cloſe it very well with a Cork: 
Some there are who preſerve the 


Tinctures almoſt with every thing 
they eat; but its being ſo apt to 
prevail above every thing, with 
which it is blended, we ſhould 
little encourage its admittance 
into our Sallet. 7. The Yolks of 
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Flower and Duſt of the bruiſed 


Seed in a well ſtopped Glaſs, to 
temper and have it freſn when 


they pleaſe : Bur what is beſt 
Eſteemed by ſome beyond all 


theſe, is compoſed of the dried | 


Seeds of the Indian Naſturti am, 
reduced to Powder, finely bolted 
and mixed with a like leaven, 
and ſo from time to time made 
freſh, as indeed all other Au- 
ſtard ſhould be; but obſerve that 
the Seeds are pounded in a Mor- 
tar, or bruiſed with a poliſhed 

Cannon bullet, in a large wood- 
en bowl-Difh, or which is moſt 
preferred, Ground ina Quern con- 
trived ſor this purpoſe. 6. The 
Pepper be it white of black, muſt 
not be bruiſed to too ſmall a 
Duſt, which is very prejudicial, 
and here zthe Root of the leſſer 
Pimpinella, or {mall Burner Sexi- 


the new laid Eggs ſhould be boil- 
ed moderately hard, to be ming[- 
ed and maſhed with the Muſtard, 
Oy! and Finegar, and part cut in- 
to quarters, and ear with the 
Herbs. 8. Some that ;are nicely 
Curious, will have the Knife, 
wherewich the Sallet Herbs are 
cut, eſpecially Oranges, Lemmons, 
and the like, to be of Silver, 
and by no means of Steel, which 
all Acids are apt to corrode, 
and retain a metal ick Reliſh ot, 
9. And slaſtly, the Sallct-Diſhes 
ſhould be of Porcellane, or of the 
HIAd, Delph Ware, neither 


too deep nor too ſhallow, accor- 


ding to the quantiry of the Sal- 
ler Ingredients; Peter, nor e- 
ven Silver, not at all agreeing 
with 0yl and Vinegar, which leave 
theit ſeveral Tinctures; and ob- 
ſerve t hat there ought to be one 


of 
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the Diſhes, wherein to beat and 
mingle the Liquid vehicles, and a 
ſecond to receive the crude Herbs 
in, upon which they are to be. 

oured, and then kept continual- 
y ſtirred with a Fork and a 
Spoon, till all the Furniture be 
cqually moiſtned: Some, whoare 
Husbands of their Oyl, pour at 
firſt the Oyl alone, as more apt 
to communicate and diffuſe its 
ſlipperineſs, than when its ming- 
led and beaten with the Acids, 
which they pour on laſt of all, 
and it is incredible how ſmall a 
quantity of Oyl is ſufficient to 
imbue a very plentiful aſſemby 
of Sallet Herbs And to add no 
more, the Sallet gathered ſhould 
be provided with a light and 
neatly made withy-Dufch-Baſ- 
ket, divided into ſeveral partiti- 
ONS» 
PAICE CURRANT; is a weekly 
accompt publiſhed in London, ot 
the current value of moſt Com- 
moadities. | 
PRICKINSG , thus they call the 
Footing of an Hare, when fhe 
bears on the hard heach way, and 
that her Footing can be percciv- 
ed. 

PRICKT ; otherwiſe called An- 
ned, Cloied, RetraF, & in re- 
ipe& to Horſes, ſignifies no more 
rhan a prick by the negligence of 
the unskilful Farrier in driving of 
the Nails by their weakaets, ill 
poinrinz or breaking of them, 
winch, if not preſently taken our, 
will, in time, break out into a 


foul Sore; you may know it by] 


che Horle's going lame; bur if 
you defire it more certainly, 
pinch him round his Hoot with 
a pair of Pincers, and when you 
come to the egrieved place he 
will ſhrink in his Foot, or elle 
you may try where he is pricked 
by threy ing Water on his Hoof; 


PRI 
| for that place where he is pricked, 
will be ſooner dry than any ot 
the reſt, —— To cure it, 1, 
pull off the Horic's Shooe, and 
pare his Foot ſo deep that you 
may diſcover the hole, making 
the Mouth of it about the breadth 
of arwo penny picce; then waſh 
it well with Chaniber-lye and 
Salt, or green Copperas and Al- 
lom boiled together in Water; 
then rack on his Shvoe again, and 
ſtop the hole with Turpentine , 
Hhge-greaſe, Verdizre:(e melted to- 
gether, and lay-blux or Tow vp- 
on it, putting Cows-Dung over 
that, and covering it with Leather, 
and ſplint it wich two creſs 
Splints, removing the fume once 
in two or three days, and keep 
him out of the wet during the 
Cure. 2. Others taint it with 
Tallom and Turpentine melted to- 
gether, and anoint his Coffin all 
over with bole A4rmoniach and 
Vinegar mingled together, and 
take red Net#les framped with 
Vinegar, and black or common 
Soap, and ſtop the Wound there- 
with, or elſe waſh the Wound in 
Vinegar and Salt. 3. Some 
uſe four ounces of Bay, or Pin, 
Cauntharides and Empbirbium two 
ounces each, made all into a fine 


Powder, ſet them on the Fire and 


keep them ſtirring till they be- 
come an Ointment, and therewith 
dreſs him, c. but it che Foot 
be bruiſed, ſear a live Spider up- 
on it with an hot Iron. £ 


PRIMROSE, Primyla veris; it 
is a Spring early Flower, of which 
there are very great varicties (as 
there are of Com ſlips) as the dou- 
ble-pale-Yellow , double-Green, 
ſingle-Tellow, the Red, the fair 
Red, the Scarlet; the Rcd Hoſe 
in Hoſe, double Red, Cc. their 
Seeds being ſown in Septem er 
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in a B-d cf good Eirth, will Stones, Metals, gc. appear 


ome un at Spring. 

„„ PRIVET; it's a Plant chat 

hach been in requeſt for adorn- 

in; Walks, and Arbuurs, but 1s 

O late difuted. 
PRIZAGE-WINE, cc. is fuch 

as is taken from Enemies by way 

1 


Prize. ; 
PROCUMBENT-LEAVES, are 
the Leaves of Plants that he flat 


en the Ground, tratiing on the 


Earth. 


ec. This is an Art or Science, 
„cb may be foreſeen or un- 
icrirocd what probably ſha!l, or 
acrirocd what probaviy hall, © 
may be, before it comes to pals, 
and ths fore- knowledge is gather- 
ed trom many things ot different 
Nature, at different times; and 


according to the diveiſity of 


ther Appearances, Firſt then, 


te begin with tlie Earth, if it ap- 


pears. more dry than ordinary, 
er grecdily drink up the Rain 


larety fallen, or that Floods ſud- 
dänly abate, it ſignifies more 


Rati will follow; er it any fen- 
ny erm iſt places yield any ex- 
taord rary ſcente, or fmells, Rain 
will alſo 10ʃllöW. — Then 
for Rivers, it has decn obſerver, 
ther the finkinz of them more 
than ufdal, at certain Seaſons ef 
the Tear, hach been a certain 
retage of. Rain to fellow; 28 
„ 1. 


Cf them full after 
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er; but if the Water former- 
Naar, change to be dim or 
nick, it wil Rain: Whereas 
cus lying long in che Morning 
1. choGrals, c. predates fair 
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1 
Weatler, the Air deing then 


more ſerene, and not ol an at- 


tra ki, or ſpun zy Nature; but 


it Dews riſe or vanith ſuddainly 
or cariy, 11 the Morning, Rain 


PLROGNOSTICES of Weather, 
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moiſt, it ſignifies a ſerene and 
cool Air, and inclinable ro 
drought, - But for the 
Sea, it it appear very calm with 
4 murmuring Noite, it fignifies 
Wind; fo does all white Froth, 
on the ſurface thercof, like unto 
Crowns and Bracclets, aud the 
more plainly they appear, the 
greater wil the Winds and Tem- 
peſts be; whereas it the VVaves 
twell without VVinds, or the 
Tyde rife higher, or come a ſhoar 
ſwifter than uſual, VVinds will 
follow. N 

But cis not only inaminateCrea- 


tures that come under this Head, 


Beafrs alſo froma certain inſtin& 
of Nature, have ſome degree» of 
fore-knowledge herein; ſeveral 
ſignifications of the change of 
VVeather are taken from Cattles 
different poſtures, as it they lie 
on their Right fide, or lock to- 
wards the South, or look up— 
wards, as tho' they would ſnuff 


up the Air, according to the 
oct. 


S/cers viewing Heaven, 
Rain will Judgment make, 
And with wide Noſtrils 

Ihe perception take. 


And it's obſerv'd in the Herds 
of theſe Beaſts, as they are on 
their march towards their Pa- 
ſture in the Morning, it the Bull 
head the Van, and keep back 
che Company that they go not 
betorc him, that it pronogſticks 
Rain or Tempcſtuous Weather; 
but the contrary, if he be care- 
leſs and lers them go as .he 
pleaſes ; or if they cat more than 
ordinary, and lick their Hoots 
round abcur, Rain quickly fol- 
Tows; i and it they run to and 


will How, Again, if Marble, | fro more than ordinary, flinging, 


Hiking, 
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kickins , and extending their Winds, more efpecially if in 
Tails, Tempeſts utually inſue.— the Morning ; but more parti— 
A Then for Sheep, if they feed cult it the Breaſt bone of a 
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q more than ordinary, it implies | Duck be red, it fignifies a long 1 
; Rain; and tis the Jame it Rams | Winter; and the contrary if 7 
skip up and down and ear gree- white 3 bur Rain is portended by 1 
dily. — Bur for che ids, their picking their Wings, waſh- hl 
it they leap, or ſtand upright, or (ing themſelves much, or Cackl- *f 
gither together in Flocks, cr ing much, as well as by Geeſe. ky 


Herds, or feed near together,] Then tor Sca-fowl, if they ſeek 

wer Weather will follow. — after freſn Waters, this ſigniſies 

Again, Rains or Winds ire pre- an open and wet Scafon ; their 
b ſaged by Alles more than ordi- | betaking themſelves to great VVa- 
nary Braying, or without atty o-. ters denotes Cold; and if VVa- 

ther apparent Cauſe.— As ter- ow for ſake the VVarer, it's 
for the howling of Dogs, their | 4 ſizn VVinter's at ha'd.. 

digeing holes in the Earth, or Then for Land- ſowi, their gather- 

ſcraping at the Walls of the | ing towards the V Vater, ſhak- 

Houſe, or the like, more than | ing their VVings, making a Noiſe, 

uſually, they do thereby preſage | and VVaſhing themſelves, por. 

Death to ſome perſon in that tend Tempeſts near: VVhen ſmall 

Houſe, if fick; or, at leaſt, tem- Birds gathering together in flocks, 

peſtuous Weather to ſucceed | ſhew cold and hard VVeather to 
and if their Hairs ſmell ſtronger be at hand; and if Birds ſeek 

than uſual, or their Gutts rumble ſhelter in Barns or Houſes more 


! 
! 


or make a noiſe, it's a preſaze than uſual, ir preſages cold and 
of Rain or Snow, as well as their hard VVeather; whereas, if 
tumbling up and down. — they fly haſtily to their Neſts and 
For Cats only their waſhing their forſakè their Neat, it foreſnews 
paces, and putting the Foot over Tempeſts; and if in Froſty VVea- 
the Ear, intimates Rain, as the ther they ſcek obſcure places, 
ſquecking and skipping up and and ſeem dull and keavy, a ſud- 
down of Mice and Ratts does al- den Thaw is expected. The ear 
ſo. But of all Crea- ly appearance of Field-fares, or 
rurzs, the Swine is moſt troubl- Other forein VVinter Fowl, fore- 
cd againtt Winds, or Tempeſts, tell a hard VVinter to tolfow ; 
which makes the Country-Men ; asS ic kneſs, and Mortality is de- 
thirk, they cl; ſee the Wind; ; noted to the Place or Town 
and if they ſh:ke aStraw in their where Rocks, Owls, Jays, or ſuch 
Mourhs, or play much, it ſini- like wild Fowl frequent more 
fies Rain. | than uſual, Again, it the Hern 
As Beaſts, fo Bias have a cer-¶ ſoar hiah, ſeemingly to the Clouds, 
taln foreſiglit of the change of is fignifies Rain, as his ſtanding 
Weather, and alte ration of the } melancholly oa the Banks does 
Seaſons, eſpecially Warer-fowl, | alſo ; but if he cry in the Night 
which, if they fly, or gather to- J as he flics, it's a prefage of VVind. 
gether in great flights, and from | But for the Kite, his high ſoar- 
the Sca, or great Waters haſten Jing, denotes fair VVeather; as 
to the Banks, or Shoar, and there] his making more thin ordinary 
ſport themſelves, it denotes | wiſe, or crying for Prey, pre- 
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ſages Rain. And for the Crow, 
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when ſhe has any interruption | 
in her Notes, like the Hiccough, 


or Croaks with a kind of ſwal- 


lowing, ic ſignifies VVind and 
Rain: And the Rooks, and their 
gathering together in tlocks, and 
forſakinz their Meat, ſignifies ; 
Rain alſo: But the Raven, Or 
Crows crecking Clear, and re- 
iterating ler Note, ſignifies fair 
Weather. Then for Sparrous, 
their clurping early, or more thun 
uſual, fiznifies Rain and VVind: 
S- Goes the Jays, gathering to- 
gether in flacks, as alſo tem- 
j<fwous VVeather : But Bats 


flying abroad aſter Sun-ſer, in- 


dicates fair VVeather : So does 
the whooping of Owls at Night: 
zut the VVood-larks early fing- 


PRO 


| or great, at unuſual times, and 


1.1 unutual places, preſages dearth 
of Corn, or great Sickneſs to- 
follow there; but the Croaking 
| of Frogs more than uſual in the 
Evening, foretells Rain: As the 
early appearing of Snakes, ſhews 
a dry Spring and an hot Summer; 
but cheir playing much in the 
VVater ſhews Rain to follow: As 
the Ants bringing forth her Eggs, 
is a preſage of Rain alſo: And 
no leſs than the Bees flying not 
far, but hovering about home, 
but their making a more than or- 
dinary haſte home, ſhews a Storm 
is not far off. As for Gnats, Flies, 
or Fleas, their biring more keen- 
ly than ordinary, ſhews Rain; 
and if Gnats, or Flies gather to- 
gether in multitudes before Sun- 


. . 0 | SIP ad . . 
ins preſugcs Rain, as well as the | ſet, it preſageth fair VVeather ; 


Swallows low flying, and near the 


VVaters; whoſe coming is well 


known ro be a true preſage cf 
tlie Spring: And for the Cocks 
Crov. 5 more than ordinary, e- 
ſpecially in the Evening; or 
Poultries going carly to Rooſt, 
its a ſj;nincaticn of Rain; but 
there is a ſmall Bird ot the ſize, 
and ncar of the ſhape of a Mar- 


tn, that ar ſomerimes flying near | 


the VViter, and rear unto the 
Boats that paſs, is a moſt ſure 
proꝑnoſtick of Tempeſtuous wea- 
ther, and never appcars but a- 
gainſt ſuch. | | 

Nervt for Fiſhes and Inſects; 
it's Obferved, it Porpoiſes, or o- 


ther Sea-fiſn, leap in a Calm, or 


more than ordinary in Ponds er 
Rivers, it's an indication of ind 
and Bain; and if great numbers 


of the fry of Fiſh are generated 
in Lakes or Ditches, where Fiſh 
rarely comes, it's a preſage of 


ſcarcity of Corn cr Death of 


Cattle; and rhe appearing of 
cat quantities of k rogs Imall 


| 


but their ſwarming in the Morn- 
ing, is an indication of Rain. A- 
gain, when greater numbers ot 
Flies and Locuſts appear than or- 
dinary, Sickneis or Mortality to 
Man or Beaſt, and alſo ſcarcity 
of Corn and Fruits, is indicated 
thereby; and the early appcar- 
ance of thefe and other Inſects 
in the Spring, preſages an hot 
and tickly Summer. Tempeſts 
follow upon Spiders undoing their 
| VVeb, ther falling from them or 
from the VValls, is an indication 
of Rain; and it Strings, like 
[their VVeb, appear in the Air, 
Wind tollows; ſo it does alſo 
afrer the Spider's ſpinning and 
weaving their Nets much; r21- 
ther is it to be paſſed over, that 
tho' the greateſt appearance of 
Chaffers, and other Inſects, de- 
note a preſent time of plenty, 
yet they are Omens of a future 
time of ſcarcity ; and if in very 
great numbers, of Mortality and: 
Sickneſs to Man and Beaſt. 


Laſtly, 


| 
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Laſtly, For ſome other pro- the treading of Snow, it is an 
-miſcuous Obſervations and Prog- } uſual preſage of Snow. Farther, 
noſticks: It is obſerved the f when Salt becomes moiſt, Rain 
; Leaves of Trees and Chaff play- | follows; the fame it the Rain 
| ing and moving without any | ratles bubbles as it talls, or it 
ſenſible Gale or Breath of Wind, | the heat of the Sun be more 
and the Down or Wool of Thi- than ordinary, or Worms come 
4t'cs. or other Plants flying iu] our of the Earth; or Moles dig 
the Air, and Feathers dancing | more than uſual ; and it after 
on the Water, preſage Wind, Rain, a cold VVind comes, more 
and ſometimes Rain: As the | Rain tollows; bur it in time ct 
Herb Trefoil's cloſing its Leaves, great Cold the Air groves thick, 
foretells Rain alſo: The Oaks | and the Cold abates, or if there 
bearing much maſt, is an indi | be a dry Cold without Froft, or 
cation of a long and hard Win- {it there appear fi.ns ct Cold in 
ter; the ſame having been ob- tigns of Rain, it preſages Snow. 
ſerved of Haws and Hipps ; It is further obſerved, chat uſu- 
whereas if Oak-Apples inzender] ally a dry Summer precedes a 
or breed blies, ir's ſaid to be a} windy Winter; a wind Winter 
; preſage of plenty, but if Spi-] a rainy Sprinz, a rainy Spring, a 
I ders, of ſcarcity : Brooms being] dry Summer, and a dry Summer 
| tull of Flowers, indicates plen-| a windy Autumn. All it is no- 

ty; but the ſudden growth of] red, that fo far as the Froſt pe- 

Muſhrooms preſages Run ; as the] netrates the Earth in Winter, the 
_ <Coals or Fire ſhining very clear, | Heat will do the ſame in Sum- 

docs Wind. But if the Fire in| mer: Finally, many are f O- 
Chimneys Lurizs whiter than uſu-| pinion, that the Air and time of 

al, and with a murmuring noiſe, | the Moon is to be confidered in 
it denotes Tempeſts ; whereas it] ſeveral rural Affairs; as that the 
the Fame wave to and fro, Wind] Increaſe is the fitteſt and the 
is ſignified thereby; as alſo by} beſt time for the killing of Beaſts, 
the Flame of Candles doing the] and that young Cattle, fallen in 
ſame things; but if bunches, like] the Increaſe, are the fitteſt to 
Muſhrooms, grow on the Wick] wean; and that it is the beſt 
of the Candle or Lamp, it's a] time to plant Vines, and other 
ſign of Rain: As the Fire's ſnin- | Fruit Trees; to gratt and to prune 
ing much, or ſcalding, or burn-} lean Trees, and to cut Wood, 
ing more than ordinary preſayes | and to ſow Herbs, gather Tillage, 
Cold, and the contrary, dengtes] and cur Meadows, That at the 
the contrary. Again, when | Full Moon, it is beſt to fly Hawks, 
Wood crackles more than uſua! in | take Morrow, and take Shell-fiſn, 
the Fire, it ſignifies Wind, and | and that at the Decreaſe, it is 
the Flames caſting forth many | beſt ro Geld voung Cattle, to 
Sparkles, does the ſame thing; fell durable Timber, to gather 
whereas, if che Oil in the Lamps | Fruits, Sow, Cut and lay up Corn, 
{parkles, it ſignifies Rain: As the | to prune groſs Trees, to garher 
Aihes coagulating, or growing into | Grafts and Seeds, and to ſow 
a lump does the ſame. But when | Cucumbers , Melons and Arti- 
the Fire, in cold weather, burns| choaks : More of prognoſticks 
viobently, and makes a hoiſe like may be ſeen under Comets, 
g _ Ppz Chudz 
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Clouds, Miſts, Mocn, ſhooting 
of Stars; Scars fixed; Noiſe and 
Stillneſs in the Air; Rain-bow, 
Thunder, Winds, e. 

PROVINCE; among the Ro- 
mans cwas uſel tor a Country, 
within the compaſs ot Traly, gaiu- 
cd to their ſubjection by the 
Sword; of which that part ol 
France, next the Alps, was one, 
and ſtill : erains the Name ; but 
with us 'cis moſt uſuilly token 
for the Circuit of an Arch-bt- 
ſhop's Juriſdiction; and as the 
Province of Cmeroimy and that 
of Vorl; yer ſemetimes tis put 
for the ſeveral parts of the Rea m, 
and ſometimes fra County, 

PRUNING ; is an Op:ration 
of Gardening tor tlu cg things to 
be done Yearly to I rec:, from 
betwint the beginning of Ao. 
rember to the end of March; 
whereby all thoſe branches vhieh 
are neuzht, are taken away, or 
ſuch as might be prejucical to the 
goodneſs or abundauce of Fruit, 
as alſo to the beauty of the Tree; 
all that are of gcod uſe to the 
Tree preſerved, and thoſe that 
are icund too long clipt, and not 
ary thing cut cif ot thoſe that 
have not too much length, and 
all this in order to make a Tree 
laſting, to beautiiie it, and, at 
the ſame time, to diſp)ſe ic ſoon 
to bear a great deal of fine and 
good Fruit. 

As for the times of Pruning, 
it's very good to do it at the end 
of Hbru n), and beginning of 
arch, tho' tis work may be 
hegun as ſoon as the leaves are 
fallen off the Trees in the end of 
October, or at ei ſt in the middle 
of Neuem ber, Which may be con- 
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ſtrong, and a third in as good a 
caſe as can be deſired; it will 
be proper to prune {ome tooner, 
and ſome later; for the weaker 
and more languiſhing a Tree is, 
the ſooner it ouglit to be prun- 
ed, to eaſe it of thoſe Branches 
chat are offenſive and uſeleſs; fo 
like wiſe the more vigorous a Tree 
is, the longer the pruning of it 
may be deferred; bur it's not 
adviſable to tarry till the end of 
Winter, that being the greaicſt 
time of kurry for all Gardening 
Works. | - 

As to the pruning or Trees that 
have been planted! one Year, it 
it be not fprouted at all, per- 
raps it may Le Dead, tho' it docs 
not ſcem to be ſo, and 1} it ſhoves 
weak, mall and yellowiſh bran- 
ches, and ſometimes accompa- 
med with ſome Fruighbuds, and 
it upon the examination of the 
Roots they are found to be d. 
lective, it's of no more value 
than the other; but it your Tree 
has ſhot one fine Branch from 
tne middle of the Stem , the 
Stem is to be cut to that Branch, 
ard the Branch ſhortned to 
four or five Eyes, ir being cer- 
tain it will produce in the ſe— 
cond Year; at leaſt two fine 
Branches oppoſite to cach o- 
ther, but care muſt be taken to 
nail the Branch upright; when 
the Branch has 5 from the 
lower part of the Stem, it's ve- 
ry well, and it's to be cut at the 
lame length, which the Stem of 
the Tree was left at, which will 
vundoubtedly produce fine Bran- 
In caſe a Tree produces 


co fine Branches, and well pla- 


ceo, with ſome weak ones among 


tinued afcerwacds for the wheole | chem, the only thing is to horten 


Year; and having commonly 
three 15 or Trees to prune 
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them all equally, within the com- 


pats of five or fix Inches in length; 
but above all, care muſt be ta- 


ken 
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ken that the to laſt Eyes of 


the Extremities of theſe Bran- 


ches ſo ſhoitned, look on the 
Riz, and fo on the Let t, upon 
the two bare fides, to tlie end, 
that cach of them producing at 
caſt two new ones; theſe four 
may be fo well placed, that they 
may be all preſerved. Now 11 
one of thoſe two Branches has 
any advantage in thickneſs over 
tke other, ſo that in probability 
the one may produce tivo other 
thick ones, while the orher can 
yield but one, care muſt be had 
that as well the two of the thick- 
eſt, as the ſingle one of that 
which is not fo thick, may come 
both to, chat all rirce together 
may be preſerved. 

Bat it the paſition of the two 
Lore-menrioned Branches be fo 
that one is conſiderably lower 
than the other, or perhaps both 
on one f1e, or it may be one 
on one ſide, or the top of the 
extreamity, and the other quite 
at the bottom of the oppoutite 
fide, there muſt be but one pre- 
ſerved, the fitteſt to begin a fine 
Figure, cutting off the other ſo 
cloſe, chat it may ncyer be able 
to produce thick ones in the ſame 
place: When a Tree has pro- 
duced three or four fine well 
placed Branches, and. theſe all 
in the Extreamity, or a little be- 
neath, in ſuch a caſe they muſt be 
pruncd wich ali che ſame regards 
we have explained for che prun- 
ing the two firſt which were by 
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themſelves: And being both of 
an equal thickneſs, they muſt be 


all uſed ahke ; but when one or 
two is ſomewhat ſmaller, they 
muſt be only pruncd with a pro- 
pect of getting only one new 
Branch from them, taking care 
to have it en that fide that ſhall 
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Eye, that he locks on that fide, 
and care had that the to luſt 
Eyes of the others which are 
ſtronger, may look towards tlie 
two oppoſite ſides, in order to 
begin to fill them up the more. 
But when theſe. fine Branches 
ſhoot a little below the Extrea- 
mity, cis but ſhortning the Stem 
to them: On the contrary, if 
fo be the Branches produced are 
molt of them ill ones, tuo, at 
lcaſt, if poſſible, may be pre- 
ſerved, which muſt be pruned 
in the ſame manner as the two 
fine Branches firſt mentioned, 
and ſo ordered, that they be at- 
ter wards found to be of an cqual 
heighe, tho of a difierent length, 
to the end, that thoſe which 
ſnoot from them, may begin in 
the ſhape well. And for good 
weak Branches, they muſt be 
carefully preſerved for Fruit, on- 
ly ſnooting them a lictle on the 
Extreamity, when they appear 
two weak tor their length, not 


| tailing to rake away all the lap» 


[cls Branches, 

ur when it ſo happens that 
the Tree has produced ro the 
number of five, or ſix, or ſcven 
Branches, it will be ſufficient to 
preſerve three, or four of thoſe 


muſt be wholly cut off, if they 
happen to be higher than thoſe 
chat are preſerved, eſpecially it 
they be thick; for if they are 
weak, that is, fit for Fr uit Eran- 
ches, they muſt be preſerved un- 
till they have performed what 
they are capable of doing; and 
when among the thick ones there 
chance to be a great many ſmall 
ones, two or three of choſe that 
are bct placed muſt be prefery- 
ed, breaking off the end of rhe 


be found empty, for which end 


e alike, and not medling 
PPp4 


they muſt be ſnorened to an 


chat are beſt, and all the reſt 


with 
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with thoſe that are naturally, 
ſhort, aud all thoſe chat make a 
Confuſion muſt be taken a- 
Wav. 

Now for a Tree that has pro- 
ductd to fire wood Branches 
on thetic Yer, and one or two 
{rf ones for Fruit; if one the 
ſecond, the Sep has altered its 
Courſe from che thick Branches 
to the ſmul ones, and thut then 
the ſmall become wood Branches, 
by the uncxpected Sap they re- 
ceived; in this caſe the pro- 
ductions of theſe Branches muſt 
be quite cut off into the Mother- 
branch; and the production of 
theſe thick Branches, that ſnoot 
the firſt, uſed as Fruit-brauches, 
by reaſon of the ict; abundance 
of Sap they received than what 
was promiſed : Eu: when a Tree, 
from the firft Years pruning, has | 
produced four, cr five Branches, 
er more, it muſt be vigorous, 


| 


and therefore tis neceſſary ſome- 
times to preſerve che ſame Bran- 
ches upon it, that then are no 
ways conducive to the Figure of 
the Tree; but for a time to ſerve 
to conſume part of the Sap, 
which might be prejudical ro the 
Branches that are to yicld Fruit: 
Theſe ſuperfluous Branches may 
be left long, and pruned without 
111 Conſequences; but for theſe 
that are eſſential to the beauty 
of rhe Tree, they muſt be all 
pruned a little longer than thoſe 
of the preceding Trees, that is 
about two or titee Eyes at moſt, 
to prevent Confuſion, and to 
make an advantage of the vizour, 
of ſuch a Tree, which without 
this would not yield Fruit in a 
Jong time, becauſe the great a- 
bundance cf Sap might convert 
into Branches; all the Eyes that 
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Among the new Branches to 
be choſen for the beauty of the 
Figure, they are to be pruned a- 
gain partly of the ſame length, 
as thoſe which had been pruned 
tor the firſt time; from which 
they proceed, endeavcuring to 
diſtinguiſh, whether the Branch 
that has been pruned, may, at 
leaſt, produce two in order to 
preſerve them both, it they are 
tit for the purpoſe : But if one 
muſt be quite taken av ay, let it 
commonly the higheſt ; for 
the lo weſt being preſerved, is fit 
for the form, or to preſerve the 
beauty looked for; and thereby 


the place that is cut ſhall not on- 


ly be quickly covered over a- 
gain, but beſides it will make no 
wound on the Branches to be 
preſerved, and conſcquently the 
Tree will be ſounder and hand- 
ſomer. But it the vigour of that 
Tree be found to continue, and 
even to angment, that ſecond 
pruning muſt be performed get 
a little longer than the firſt, e- 
ſpecially if a Tree inclines to be 
cloſe, and that length muit be 
about à large Foot, or a little 
more, to imploy the abundance 
of Sap, which we judge muſt 
not be reſtrained, nor continu- 
ed in a ſmall place. Bur when 
other Branclics ſhall be grown 
from the ſecond pruning, which 
ſhall begin to open the dwart 
reaſonably well, or to fill out 
the Wall; trees ſufficiently; efpe- 
cially if the Trees begin to dear 
Fruit; then weare to return to 
our ordinary way of pruning ot 
ſix, or feven Inches upon the 


ſtrongeſt Branches, and four, or 
| 


five upon the moderate oncs. 
In thoſe vigorous Trees, tome 
Branches cut Stump-wiſe, muſt 


ſhould have turned into Fruit- 


Co 


trees, had their touwiſhmnent © 


Deen mere moderate. 


be left upon them without uſe, 
and even ſome thick ones, tho 


I 
* 
1 


(1 


muſt diſorder ſome of our prin- 


be rea{cnably long: Beſides, if 


| leave under them, either upon 
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of falſe Wood, wherein that fu- 


whereot we have two 


much, may, for ſome Tears, loſe 
it felt in vain, which other wiſe 


eipal parts; and where any falſe 
al ea may be found, in a 
place where they may {ſerve tor 
the Figure of the Tree, they 
muſt be preſerved and uſed as 
ſuch : Branches may alſo be left, 
where the overture of the Tree 
ſhall not be prejudiced by them ; 
from whence they may, the Tree 
bearing Fruit, at pleaſure be ta- 
ken away: Now to moderate the 
oreat fury of ſuch a Tree, and 
to make it bear the ſooner, it's 
neceſſary it have many and long 
good weak Branches, when they 
are placed ſo as to have no con- 
tufion ; and upon the thick Bran- 
ches a confiderable number of | 
out-lers, through which that a- 
bundance of Sap may perform 
its effect: And if ſome Branches 
pruned the preceding Year, 
have produced three or four 
pretty thick ones, they need 
nor be cur ſhort or retrenched; 
ſo that having one or two of the 
beſt placed, ler one or two of 
the others be preſerved for the 
pruning of the next Year, and 


the ' loweſt lare preſerved, the 
hizheſt muſt be cut Srump-wite, 
and when che laſt is preterved, 


the out fide, or npon the ſides, 
one or two Stumps of the thick 
Branches, each about two Inches 
long, and formed like the Hook 
ct a Vine; but the heſt way is 
to take away the higheſt Eran- 
ches, and to preſerve the loweſt, 
that being one advantage for 


 Tpreading the Tree with eaſe to | 


the bottom of the Wall. 


Nay tor theprun'ng that muſt | 
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be performed the thi;d Year up- 
on all forts of Trees planted 
within four Years, whereas ma- 
ny old Branches muſt be caretul- 
ly preſerved on a vizorous Tree 
(era tor Fruit) provided 
there be no conlufion ; on the 
contrary, a weak Tree mult be 
caſed ct the burden of old Bran- 
ches, as well thoſe that are tor 
Wood, as thoſe that are for 
Fruit, and cut ſhort, in order to 
make them ſhoor out new ones, 
but when not able to produce 
young Shoots with vigour, it 
muſt be pulled up, and a new 
one planted, with freth Earth, 
in the room thereof. In pru- 
ning, proviſion muſt be made tor 
thoſe Branches that may pro- 
ceed from thoſe that are pruning, 
in order to prepare ſome that 
may be proper for the Figure 


wich this aſſurance, that when: 


the high Eranch 1s taken down 
over the lower, this being 
ſtrengthened with all the nouriſh- 
ment that would have gone into 
the other taken away, will pro- 
duce more Branches than ir 
would have done, had it receiv- 
ed no reinforcement. Pear-trees 
which yearly, towards the end 
of Summer, grow extream yel- 
low, without having produced 
fine Shoots, and choſe whoſe 
Extreamities of Branches die e- 
very year, are not obſtinately to 
be preſerved, and the ſame may 
be ſaid of Peach-Trees, that ap- 
pear the firſt years rogether 
Gum ar the greateſt part of their 


Eyes, and of thole that arc 


extreamly attacked with little 
Flies and Piſmires; ſome of 
their Roots, as well as of the 0+ 
ther, being certainly Rotten. 
And tho it. be not adviſeable 
to plant little Trees with many 
Branches, jet if any have ow: 

Oz 


Zr w. 
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ſo, in pruning it will be necef- | 


fary to cut off whatever may 
cauſe contuſion, and to leave 
choſe Branches that are preſer- 
ved at ſix, or ſeven Inches in 
length; and becauſe thete Trees 
gentrally produce their young 
ſhoots in a diſorderly manner, 
they muſt be otten cut and 
wounded ; and when Trees have 

cen planred with a great many 
more and longer Branches than 
ſhould have been, and that there 
appears no manner of diſpoſi- 
tion towards the Figure withed 


or, they are immediately to be 


reduced. 

As to what concerns the prun- 
niet high bodied Trees, or tall 
Standards planted againſt Walls, 
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3. Do the like by thoſe which 
procced from a thort ſtreizhr 
branch, like a Spur, tho' the 
Spars are common aud good ty 
be preſerved, yet the branches 
Frowing fromthem, will never 
be good for any ching; jf it 
produce more, cut off the Spur 
it ſelf, 
34. Pruning ſome weak: bran. 
ches may be as well performed 
by breaking them only at the 
end „ as cutting them wich 2 
Knife. 

5. The Cock: ſpur, or the dy 
dead parts of branches that re. 
main where a branch was ſhir:- 
ned above the next Eye, or Shoot, 
ſhould be cut off always, thy in 
Peach trees it may ſometimes be 


the ſame precaution is required | hui tful. 


in them as inthe low ones, but 
yer all ſuch Branches muſt be 
cur and cleared our that grow 
in the middle of the Tree, to- 
gether with all the cauſhered 
thoors, otherwiſe being over 
come, it will cauſe a confuſion, 


and too much thickneſs of Wood 


will deprive the Fruit of the form 
itought to have. To which may 
be ſubjoyned here ſome Remarks 
concerning certain ſingular Ca- 
ſes, relating to the pruning all 
manner of Trees, taken out of 
the Eompleat Gardener, 

1. When a Branch well pla- 


ced, cither againſt a Wall, or in 
a Dwarf, hath ſhort ſome falſe 


Wood, neither praper for the 
Figure nor the Fruit, let them 
be cut off within the thickneſs 


of a Crown piece, or ſlopingly ; | 


6. When a Tree hath, in its 
years, produced branches of me- 
derate vigour,and afterwards puts 
forth ſtrong ones well placed, 
tho' of falſe Wood, theſe later 
maybe ufed as the foundation 0 
the Figure of rhe Tree, and the 
other ſuffercd a time for beatin; 
Fruit; bur if they come nat 
well placed, cut them off, in 
hopes next year to have rev 
ones: beitet 

7. When an old Tree ſhoots 
ſtronger branches towards the 
bottom than the top, ard the 
top be in an ill cafe, cut ic o, 
and form anew Figure from thete 
lower ones; but if he top be 
vigorous, cut off the lower, un- 
leſs well placed to continue 101 
the benefit of the Tree. 

8. When little and weak bran- 


| 


tho' it is beſt done at the firſt | ches ſhoor from the like, aud 


appearance in the Summer, by 
breaking of the bud. 
2, Cur off all 6ranches that 


ſhoot from a hard knob, upon | 
which the Ssalks of Pears did 


the third ſhoot is ſtroty, 3c: 
uſe them as branches of falle 


9. The 
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The order of Nature in proper to be preſerved, andthe 


production of Branches and Roots, 
and to ſend forch a leſſer than 
the branch of which ic comes; 
it ſuch prove thicker than the 
stem our of which it Fiteeh in 

„„ 
branches, uſe them 45 ralſ 
Wood; in Roots it is not mi- 
terial, the thickeſt being the belt; 


favour the Figures, you ma) pre- 
ſerve them. | 

10. Confiderati;n mult be had 
(in pruning) of the place from 
whence branches procced, as to 
be fir and good to anſwer the 
end. 1 
II. Likewiſe a regard muſt be 
had to the effect of former pru- 
ning, in order tofcorret the de- 
{ets of it, or continue its beau- 
ty. | | 
12, Dwarf: trees not being ſup- 
ported by a Wall; it they are 
to bear more Fruit than they can 
ſuſtjjn without breaking the 
branch, care muſt be had to leſ- 
f-n the weight by taking off 
ſome bearing Buds, or Fruit, 

13. It a large old branch of 
Peach, or Plum-rree be ſhort— 
ned, it will not be apt to put 
forth young treſh ſnoote, the 
Sap not eaſily penetrating a 
chick hard Bark; however, o- 
ther branches that are left, ma 
be better ſupplied with Nouriſh- 
ment. Bur Apricot Trees, or 
young Peach Trees are apt enough 
to pur forth young treſh ones. 

14. In vigorous Trees, the 
weaker branches are the Fruit- 
bearers: In weak Trees the 
ſtronger chiefly ; therefore in the 
litter, prune off the fecble and 
mall. | 

15. In vigorous Trees, three 
branches (that are good ones) 
may put forth at one Eye; ge- 


Wai 


La vy 


! 
they be 2 
1 * 


prune 


nerally the two fide branches are 


2 


19 it be diſag 
(eicher in a Wall-Tree or u 11) 
t ſce a thick branch er 11: the 


L, 


14 


middlemoſt cur off, and that in 
ay, Cr Tune, 
>rarches ci 
es, may tafily be difpo- 
it tacked Wine: youre; If 
row tod ſtiff a. un- 
fit, cut them off, and exp d o- 
tiers that may do well. 
and in Branches, if the ſituation 


Wall- 


40 


middle of tlie Trec, zt it ir 
be applied to f vy an empty 
fide, it my „Ni- 
ceties of p much 
to be obſer /e uit ing 
18. It is diſ. to fixer chen 
weak branches, witiove vtting 
way others tliat are Þpotiuns to 
them, even the upper part Of 
that from which ix tho 
Nature ſometimes dot: her- 


19. As to the pronins visgo- 
rous Peach-Trees, it 1s neceftary 
to deter the firit pruning, until 
they are ready to Eloflom, the 
better to know whic 
more likely to bear Fruit, and 
then to ſhorten th 
may require. 

20, Fruit buds that are near- 
eſt the end of the branches, 
are commonly thicker, and ſo 
better fed than others; there- 
tore for weak Trecs it may be 
them early , 
that the Sap may not wailte it 
felt on ſuch parts as muſt be re- 


may be 


em as they 


21. A Wall Fruit- Tree ſhould 
be quite unracked, betore you 
begin to prune it; for hereby 
you may order it to a better Fi- 
gure than if the old Tacks re- 


22. Ir 
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nick there, the contrary is as 
ure. | 
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untack, both in order to make 
the Figure equal, and to remove 
branches that are crept behind 
the Props or Stays ; viſit there- 
fore your Trees often in Aq, 


ro prevent ſuch diforders, and 


£9 remove languiſhing, cr other 
Moors that would cauſe Contu- 
1101. | 

23. A myltitude of branches 
in the firſt Year, is not always 
a ſign of vi-our; but if they 
prove weak, an ill Omen, a 
token of infirmity in the Roots. 

24. When either a Dwarf, or 
Wall-rree is great and old, it 
ſeldom ſhoots green branches. 
and therefore faults are not fo 
eafily committed in pruning it, 
if the Dwarf be but kept open, 
and the 'Wall-tree have a good 
Figure; faults riſe moſt where 
che Tree is vigorous, and pro- 
duceth more than is expect- 
ed. | 

25. We can only judge of the 
ſtrength or weakneſs of branches, 
by comparing them with others 
in the fame Tree, the part on 


which they grow, and the Na- 


ture of the Tree making differ- 
ence ; the Neighbourhood of 
one very thick, renders another 
that is not ſo thick weak, as 
many weak ones renders an- 
other, that is not ſo weak, 
thick, | : 
26, This Rule is confiderable ; 
for foincrimes there is an ex- 
rraordinary length, and pretty 
rhickneſs, which yer ought ro 
de looked on as weak, or ſmall. 
27, When branches are zvery 
lender towards the end, it is a 
certain ſigu of weakneſs, and 
ought to be ſhortened, and if 


28. The farther a weak branch 


22, It is often neceflary to 


W 


©; 
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is diſtant from the Trunk, th 
leſs Nouriſhment it receives, and 
is therefore to be ſhortned; thick 
branches, the more diſtaut from 
the Heart, receive the more, 
and are therefore ro be remoy. 
ed, that the vigor may extend ir 
ſelt ro the middle, or lower pajr 
of the Tree. | 

29. From ſeme Trees, eſpe- 
cially Pear-Trees, ſometimes pro- 
ceeds Horizantal branches, ad- 
mirable to be preſerved, cirher 
ſhooring inward, or outward, 

30. Some branches may ſecm 
for Wood, to eltabliſh the b 
gure of the Tree, yet prove ct 
no better growth than Woce- 
branches, they muſt not con- 
tinue: So that if better can be 
produced to ſupply their places 


| they are not to be relied on. 


a 


31. When a Tree, eſpecially 
a Peach and Plumb-Tree, ccalcs 
to put forth new branches, they 
muſt be looked upon as decaying 
Trees, and another prepared for 
its place, in the mean time cut- 
ting off all that are Sapleſt. 

32. A branch for Wood muſt 
never be pruned without occaſi- 
on require it: As when a lou 
Standard is hurt by a Neighbour 
that over-grows him, in ſuch 
caſe, ſome branches that annoy 
the other, may be pruned, and 
left ro bear Fruit at greater 
height chan otherwiſe they ought, 
that you may receive ſome Fruit 
betore they are quite cut off. 

33. Thick branches that are 
grown from the end of others 


| colerably chick and long, muK 


be cut off ſhort, that others may 
put forth in their ſtead; far it 
they were continued and pruncd 
according to the ordinary me- 
thod, they would grow Jong 


and naked, 
. 3% The 
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34. The cutting thus ſhort 
and Stump- wiſe, is generally uſed, 
where a branch that was long 
© ard weak, is grown vigorous, 
und puts forth ar its end two, or 
chreœe ſtrona branches; it ſhould 
Nlave been ſhortncd while it was 
© weak, and muſt be ſerved ſo 
vet 


= 


35. If the branch, cut Stump- 
E wite, hath produced no bran- 
ches for Wood, but a thick branch 
W it, or near the place of the 
Stump, it muſt alſo be cut Stump- 
E wife, unleſs the old one were 
ele roo long, which then ought 
vo be cut agate 
35. It an old well liking Tree 
be diſorder'd with falſe Wood, 
by ill Pruning, take it lower, by 
cutting off a branch or two year- 
, till ic is ſufficiently ſhortned, 
it it be a good kind, worth pre- 
ſcrving; otherwiſe graft on it a 
better ſort. 
37. Some Trees put forth ſo 
vigoroully, that they cannot the 
irſt year be reduced to a ſmall 
compaſs; ſuch muſt be allowed 
to extend themſelves, or elſe they 
wil produce falſe Wood; after- 
[wards you may reduce them. 

38. A vigorous Tree can ne- 
ver have too many Branches, if 
well ordered, nor a weak Tree 
nM: 

39. The branches of a falſe 
Wood, or Suckers, as to Peach- 
res, and other Srone-fruir, are 
not ſo defective of eyes or buds, 
us choſe that grow on Kernel | 
Frut-trees: If there be a ſmall 
Number, manage them near Trees 
in the like cafe; but if many, 
and thoſe on the lower part of 
the Tree, ſome of them may be 
Prepared to renew the Tree, 

40. All Trees have a branch 
or two, if not more, predomi- 
049; ; where the vigour is equal- 
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ly divided, it is beſt; but if ie 
incline to one ſide more than an- 


other, it is faulty. 


41. A Wocd- branch on the 
inſide of a Dwarf is welcome, it 
favourably placed to ſupply a 
thin ſide. 

42. Fruit-buds of Pear and 
Apple: trees ſometimes form them- 
ſelves the ſame year in which the 
Branch they are inherent to, is 
formed, as generally all the buds 
of Stone- fruit do; but for the 
moſt part it is two or three years 
or longer, before the former 
come to perfection. 

43. Shoots put forth in Au- 
tumn, are always bad; and muſt 
be taken off. 

44. It is in the Gardiners pow- 
er to make Fruit-buds grow 
where he pleaſeth, bur not when 
he pleaſes. 

45. If a thick Branch, being 
pruned, ſhoots forth three, re- 
1pe& muſt be had to their thick- 
neſs and fitneſs for Fruit, and to 
maintain the Figure, and accor- 
dingly to be retain'd or cut off. 

45. Wall Stone-fruit- trees do 
well in putting forth ſide Bran- 
ches on Shocts of the fame year, 
for moſt Trees are too apt to 
fhoor upwards. | 

47. Never preſerve Sapleſs 
Branches, 

48. A Pwarf- tree of a bevire 
Pear when it bears, muſt be pru- 
ned ſhorter than others, leſt the 
plenty and weight of its Fruit 

:2uſe it to ſpread or open too 
much, which is no pleaſing Fi- 
Bure. | 

49. In May, take care thar 
good branches of Wall- fruit creep 
not behind rhe Supporters or 
Lettice- frame. 

50. A lanzuiſhins Pear tree 
may be reſtgred by pruning aud 


removal in petter Greurd; bor 
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never a Peach- tree, eſpecially it 


Gum appear. 


51. It a young Dwarf: tree 
have been ſpoiled by pruning or 
accident, that it is thinner on 
one fide than another, on which 
it chances to put forth a Branch, 
(tho' of falle Wood) it may be 
allowed to be continued of a 
ercatcr length, than otherwiſe 
the general Rules do admit. 


branches, ſome ſtrong, others 
weak, it may ſoon produce Fruit; 
but it few, and thoſe ſtrong, it 
produceth no Fruit, till in time 
it is grown fuller of branches 
that abarcs its vigorous ſhoots, 

53. When Trees (by reaſon 
of their vigour in growth) dg 
not bear Fruit, leave upon them 
a great deal of old wood, avoid- 
inz Confuſion as well as Vani- 
8 
54. It is good to review pre- 
ſencly after pruning, to amend 
ſome faulrs that probably may be 
committed. 

55. When a Tree puts forth 


much ſtronger Shoots on one fide 
than the other, a great part of 


the ſtrong branches muſt be cut 

off cluſe to the body, cr fome of 

them ſtumpwiie. | 
56. In ail forts of Trees allow 


leſs length to the weak than 


ſtrong Branches. 
57. It is common upon all 
Trees (eſpecially the more an- 


cient) to find: weak branches 
_ which want rourithment, there- 


fore at the grand Pruning, or 
oftner, ſhorten ſome and dimi- 
vith others; or ſometimes a ſu- 
perior branch that is too vigo- 
rous, whereby the weak may be 
becter replenithed. 1 
58. When an upper branch 
requires ſhortning, cut it cloſe 
to another, that it may heal o- 


— 
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ver; but when a lower is cut off, 
do it floping, or at a little di- 
ſtance, that a new one may gro 
out of it. 

59. When a ſtrong branch is 
cut pretty cloſe, and producech 
nothing but weak ones toward; 
its end, it is not likely to make x 


good figure. 


60. It a young crocked Tree 


| produce a fine kranch below the 
$2 When a Tree forms many 


crook, cut the head off cloſe to 
that brauch. : 

51, Ita chick Shoot put forth 
on a Wall-tree, it may better be 
prelerved on it, tho' ill placed, 
than on a Dwarf, bceauſe by 
na11ng Ligatures, itſelt, or thoſe 
that grow from it, may be turned 
often to a convenient place, 
which cannot be ſo well effected 
on Standard Dwarf- trees. 

62, Tho' five, fix, or ſeven 
Inches be uſually the proper 
length to leave wood - branches ar, 
vet very often they muſt be lett 
longer or ſhorter as occaſſion re- 
quires, upon the conſideration of 
the vigour or weakneſs ot the 
Tree, thickneſs or, ſmallneſs of 
the branch to be cut, the fulneſs 
or vacuity of the place of its po- 
fition, and the height of other 
branches upon the ſame Tree, 

63. Theobje&ons againſt skil- 
ful Pruning, deſerve not an an- 


ſwer. | 


64. When a fine Fruit: brauch 
ſhoots, many others, which ſeem 
fir tor Fruit, if they cauſe no 
confuſion, and the Tree hath vi- 
gour, particularly in Pear- trees, 
they may be preſerved. | 

68. It happens ſometimes (e- 
ſpecially upon Wall- trees) chat 
a vigorous branch, after it hath 
put forth the fame year ot its 

rowth ſmall Shoots towards the 
— or end, may alſo ſhoot 


—— 


afterwards below, theſe laſt ny 
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t epreſcrvcd for Wood-branches, | 


and therefore to be ſhorrned, 
and the other looked upon as 
Fruit-branches. 

55. There is no ſcruple to be 
made, cven in old Trees, eſpeci- 
ally Pear, Apple, and Apricock- 
trees, of abating thick branches 
on certain ſides, that by ill cr- 
derins prove too long and thick; 
tao ir be not convenient with- 
gut abſolute neceſſity, to cut ma- 
ny thick branches which ſtand 
over weak ones, ſhot from the 
{ame parts, leſt the Sap which 
fed the larger, low ſo plenti⸗ 
fully int) the lefſur, than it cauſe 
them to put forth much falſe 
Wood and Suckers. 

67. Branches ſhot from the 
ends of others are commonly 
good Wood; yet ſometimes it 
happers otherwiſe, and then 
muſt be corrected. | 

But more particularly, as t 


vearly Pruning in February and 


Mach upon StoncFruit-trecs, and. 
eſpecially Peach and Apricock, 
either Dwarf: ſtandard or VVall- 
trees, the Fruit- branches being 


of bur ſmall continuance, and pe- 


riihing the firſt year wherein 
| they produce Fruit, muſt be cut 
of, unleſs they put forth ſhoots 
for bloſſoms the ſucceeding year, 
Wäaeak branches muſt be preſer— 
red with care, ſtrong branches 
cut ſhort, and branches of a mo- 
derate thickneſs, and long, are to 
be left upon Trees of very vigo- 
tous growth. And note, where 
Walls are not above tix or ſeven 
Foor high, the Trees planted a- 
gainſt them, muſt he at a greater 


| 


diſtance than uſual, and the fide- | 


branches ſuffered to grow long, 
it the Tree be vigorous. For the 
Iccond Pruning about the middle 
of My, where the Fruit is ſo 


Cole as to be likdly to obſtruct 


| 


P R . 
each other in their growth; 
ſome of them and their branches 
muſt be taken off, ſo muſt alſo 
the multitude of young Shoots 
that cauſe conſuſion. Much 
Fruit without luxurious Branches 


are ſome of them to be removeck 


Any branches more luxuriant in 
their growth than others, muſt 
be cut clear off, eſpecially to- 
wards the end: But where there 
is neither Fruit nor good Shoot, 


ſuch a branch muſt be cut off 


cloſe to the lowermoſt ſhoot that 
it hath put forth, when the branch 
has produced a fingle ſhoot, with 


much Fruit every where. If it 


be not ſo ſtrong as to be likely 
to become a branch of VVood, 
it muſt begpreſerved, and the 
mall ones ongſt the Fruit cut 
off, otherwiſe ſhorten it. A 
long branch alſo wich only two 
or three Fruits towards the end, 
a few Shoots, is to be ſhortned, 
and beſt Shoots preſerved; and 
ſo far as any branches are de- 
ſtroy'd by Cold or Gum, they are 


to be cut off as far as they are 


dead. | 


In reſpet ro old Trecs that 


are very weak, fuch as would 
preſcrve them, muſt disburthen 
them extreamly, by leaving few 
branches for wood uponthem, and 
thoſe to be ſhortned to 5 or 6 in- 
ches, and very few weak ones, ind 
none that are dry and overnigh 


waſted: And for midling Trees, 
the Rules for young Trees are ft1} 


to be obſerv'd. 


And for what concerns deſccts 
in Pruning in relaticn to od 
Dwarfs, where one hath been 


left ſo high in the Stem, to ſhor- 
ten it would be liable to too ma- 
ny inconvcniencies; but if ic ba 


not above three years old, ir 


may be ſhorrned with advantage, 
and if too thicy in the middle, 
| | ode 
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One or two or more branches 
that cauſe that fulneſs, are clearly 
to be cut off The ſame thing 
may be ſaid in reſpect to the 
cauſe of the defect of old VVall- 
trees, which are cured by ſhort- 
ning them at two or three years 
growth, and ſome think branches 
ma) be taken off with good et- 
ect in all old Fruit- trees, and e- 
ſpecially grafted Peaches. 
RUN TN G of Vines; See 
Vines. | | 
PRUNING Chiſſel; it is broad 
like an ordinary Chiſſel, the han- 
dle of Iron, above a foot long, 
with a knob ar the end, and the 
edze alike on both fides, not 
{loping on one fide like the Joy- 
ners, but plain as a Knife, and 
very thin, about three or four 


Inches in breadth; or elſe it is 


made like a Stone-cutters Chiſſel, 
only longer and broader at the 
edge, which wich the Helve of 
a Mallet, takes off a bough with- 
out iajuring the bark of the 
Tree, and theſe together are 
more governable than any other 
Inſtruments. 

PULLING of Hemp or Flax; 
which is the way of gathering 
the ſume; ir muſt be done by 
the Roots, and not cur as Corn is, 
either with a Sythe or Hook ; 
and the beſt time to do it, is 
when you tee the Leaves fall 
downward or turn yellow at the 
tops, for that is full ripe ; and 
this tor the moſt part will be in 
Ful), and about Maury Mrgd lens 
Day. This only is intended for 
ſuch Hemp as is deſigned ro make 
Cloth of; for it you intend to 
fave any tor Sced, you ſhall keep 
the principal Buns, and order it 


directed under the ſeveral Heads 
of Hemp and Flax, 


: But for ri- 
pening or ſeaſoning of Hemp or 


Flax, as foon as it is pal- 


PUM 


led, lay it along flat and thin uy. 
on the Ground tor a day and 3 
night at the moſt, and then tie 
it up in Bails as they call it, rear. 
ing them upright till they may 
conveniently be carried to the 
water, which ſhould be done 35 
ſpeedily as may be. Some there 
are indeed that ripen it upon the 


Ground where they grow, by 


letting it lie there to receive 
Dews and Rain, and the moiſt— 
neſs of the Earth to do it, but 
this is a periculous way. 
PUMP,is an Inſtrument where. 
with Water is drawn cut of 2 
deep VVell to the Surface or Su- 


perficies of the Earth; to which, 
to make it a compleat Drawer, 
there are contain d the following 
parts. 1. The Pump- tree, which 
is that part which ſtands more 
above the Earth, or top of the 
VVell. 2. The Lead-pipe, or 
the bottom Trees, being pieces 
of Timber bored through and ſet 
one in the other, ſo long as to 
reach to the bottom of the Well, 
3. The Suckers, that is round 
| pieces of Wood with an hole thro 
ir, on the top of which a piece 
of Leather is nailed on one fide 
over the hole, having a piece of 
Lead faſtned on the ſame to 
make it lie cloſe, ſo that neither 
Air nor VVater can paſs the hole 
downwards, but what comes 
through the hole upwards, hath 
liberty to come in, by reaſon it 
raiſes the Leather up, one ſide 
thereof being not cloſe nailed to 
the wood. 4. The Clack, which 
is the term of the foreſaid ſquare 
or round piece of Leather with 
the Lead fixed on it. 5. The 
Bucket of the Pump, which is 4 
little Sucker faſtned to an Iron- 
Rod, that is moved up and down 
by the help of a Sweep, S wave, 


or Handles. 6. The Sweep 
mich 


4 
s 


4 
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pu 


which is the Handle of the Pump, | 
and made ot Iron. 7. The 


8 . 
- 

£ * 

, 


Pump-brake, by which People 
pump up VVater. 8. The * 
ter- paſſage, which is the Pipe 
whereby the VVater runs Our of 
the Pump into other Veſſels. Be- 
ſides this common or Land-punp, 
and thoſe made of Cane or Laten 
which Seamen put down into the 
Cack to pump up the Drink, tor | 
they uſe no Spickets. There are | 
O her ſorts, viz. The Bur Pump 
or Bildge Pump, Chain Pump, 
Ce. which ſee under their Heads, 
 PURGINGS ; there are vari- 
ous things preſcribed for the 
Purgin; of Cattle, as Oven, Cows, 
dc. I. Some take à quart of 
Claj-water, into which they put 
two penny worth of Honey, and 
as much of Sallad Oil, with 
twelve Lawrel Leaves, dried and 
made into Pow der; all which 
put together and make warm, 
and fo give it the Beaſt, 2. O- 
thers take half a pound of ſweet 
Soap, and ſweet Ale that is in 
the Fat, and put in tWe ve Lnwrel 
Leaves, cr the powder ct the 
ſame ground ſmall, or pounded | 
into the ſweer Ale and Soup, and 
blend altogether and give it milk 
warm. 3. Many take a halt p:n- 
ny Candle, and putting it up at wie | 
Beaſt's Fundament as tar as they 
can reach, leave it in his Body. 
4, But for Perging of them in the 
Spring before they go to Graſs, | 
there is nothing better than to 
ep him in the Houſe for à week, 
to give him Cinnamon, or Hartj- 
ern, aud common Silt boiled 
wm together; alſo, give them 
ler, Butter, Honey, crown-Sugar- 
Cardy, and the powder of Lawrel 
Leaves, citker in Balls, or warm 
Water; and when they go to 
Grais, within a week after let 


emblood, and give them an hand- 


PUN 

ful of Rye in a pine of warm Ale. 

PURSINESS; in Horfcs, is & 
ſhortneſs of breath, coming, two 
ways, either Natural, or Acci- 
dental: Natural is, when he 1s 
Cock-thropied; tor that hu 
Strople, cr his Wind- pipe being 
lo long, he is het able to draw 
it in and cut wick ſo much caſe 
and plcaſure as ther Horfcs dog 
that arc louiſe ithiopled, becauſe 
the VVind-pipe bes too ſtrait, 
that fhuuld convcy his Breath to 
tits Lunzs wad vent it again ar 


his Note, makes him pant and 


fetch Eis Breath thus mort; in 
like manner Whei his Pipe is fil- 
led with tog much Fat, or other 


| phlepmat ick Stull, which ſuffo- 


cates him, and makes his Lungs 
labeur the more: But by Acci- 
dent it comes Wien he is hard 
Rdden after a ſmall Stomach, or 
preſently alter Drinking, wiach 
caufes phleg matick Humours ta 
diſtil cut of che Head into the 
VVind- pipe, aud to fall upon the 
Lungs, where they reſt and con- 
cal. It comes alſo by Heats, 
C: 1s, Ge, briuss Dullneſs and 
Hcavinels in Travel, makes him 
Swear much, and ready to tall 


down upon cvery little ſtrain: 


To Cure this Piſten per, 1. Take 
Aniſeed, Liqtoriſb and Sugar-Can- 
dy, all beaten to fine Powder, cf 
Khich brew well four Spoonfuls 
in a pint of Waite-wine, and halt 
a pint of Sallet-0;1;, uſe this ever 
aſter vaur Horſes Travel, and a 
Day before he is travelled, 2. 


Ang cher preſcription is, to take 


four pounds ot e Her, Ele- 
campaue and Geitian, of each an 
ounce, ned, Fervereech, um- 
min, Brite and Liquor iſß, of 
each halt a pound, make them all 
into a very fide Posder, and 
ſearced ; then put tdcrein half a 
pound of common Englifh-Horey, 
5 Qq and 
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pull out the Eggs, and uſe is as 


_ ſame purpoſe ; and ſome think 


ficient to lav over their Holes 3 


nomewards : But another way to 
Perreces, and they muſt be fer- 


in ;ʒ chen put in your Ferret with 


PUR 


and give the Horſe three or four 


ct a time, for {ix or eight Mornings 


together. But if you percave a 
aint in his VVind; take a cloſe | 
Earthen-pot , and therein put 
three pints of the ſtrongeſt Wine 
Vinegsr, four ncw laid Eggs un- 
broken, and four heads ot Gar- 
lick clean peeled and bruiſed, 
then cover the Yor very cloſe, 
and bury ic in a Dunghill for 
thirccen Hours; then take it up, 


» 


you are directed in the laft Re- 
ccipt. — This Puxſineſs, 
or ſhortneſs of Breath in Sheep, 
1s cured by cutting their Ears, 
and changing their Paſture ; they 
allo {lit cheir Noſtrils for the 


good to give them Aniſeed, Liquo- 
riſh and Sg Candy, all finely 
beaten together, and mixed with 
old Greaſe and ſo given them. 
PIIRSE-NET; theſe Nets are | 
uictu} to take both Hares and Rab- 
bets at certain times, aud three, 
or four dozen of them are ſut- 
and they mult be faſtened by ty- 
ing the Strings to ſome Sticks 
thruſt into the Earch, otherwiſe 
when the Rabbets bolt out, they 
will run away and get out of the 
Nets; but when the Nets are all 
fixed, and all things in order, 
there muſt be one or two to 


he cloſe to ſee what Game comes 


home, wi ilſt in the mean time 
ou beat the buſhes to ferce them 


take Rabbets with theſe Nets, is 
at their coming out of their 


reted in th manrer; firſt hunt 
up and down to force them all 


PUR 
and fo much White-wine as will ja Bell about her Neck, which 
make all theſe into a Cataplaſm; I gives the Rabber notice of her 


boil them till they are {© chick as |coming, and who, endeavour- 
to be fit to be mide up into Balls, ing to avoid her, will bolt our 


'nro the Purſe-Net, from whence 
you muſt immediately take the 
Rabbet before the Ferret ſeize 
her; and when tlie Ferret comes 
out of the Burrows, put her in 
again ; but remember to cope 
her Mouth, that is, tie her Chops 
with ſome fine Paekthread, which 
will hinder her to ſeize the Rab- 
bet and ſuck her blood. 
PURSLAIN ; is a Sallat Herb, 
propagated with ſome difficulty, 
being render m the Spring, and 
the Froſts uſually nipping it 
but to have it early, it may be 
ſown on an Hot-bed, or in April, 
in any rich Soil finely dreſt; and 
when the Seeds are ſown, clap 
over the Bed with the back of 
the Spade, and water it; for it 
delights in moiſture: If it be 
fown thin, or tranfplanted apart, 
it will yield fair Plants, either 
for Seed ro Pickle, or to Boyl. 
As ſoon das the Seeds look very 
black, cke Stalks muſt be gather- 
cd and laid abroad in the Sun, 
(which will the better maturate 
them) on a board, or Cloath to 
preſeryc them from ſpilling, and 
Houſe thera in the Night, and 
expoſe them again in the Day-rtime 
till they be ripe ; and ſome have 
affirmed that the Seed of three 
or four Years old is better than 
new. It's of a cold Nature, and 
meiſteſt, eaten with great ſuc- 
ceſs by ſuch as are troubled with 
the bloody-Flux , Gc. but it 
muſt not be uſed too often; and 
che propereſt things to be eaten 
with it are Onions, and other hot 
"Herbs, as Baſil, Rocket, and Tar- 
ragon, without which, or the 
like, old Men ſhould not eat it 


at all: Further, the Golden Pur- 
| fais, 


QUA | QUE 1 
| ile render, \ ſtand a Troyghiul of ſmallChilter- 
fin, eſpecially while 5 oy wheat, another wich Water, and 
next the Sced- leaves cmincatly chus, in cne tortnighr or three 
young Stalks, bcing icken Ap- | Wecks, you {hail have them ex- 
moiſt and N and are eredisg fu. 1 
rene QUARTER; isadry Engliſh 
very proficable for eres Mcature, contiitin; of ezght Bu- 
M n ahe' 
and genera In | ; | 
our Sallets, IN hy fa re SESSIONS ; is a 
bicrer Herbs : It's _—_— ard | Court held by the Jultices of the 
miliarly eaten alone with : ven Peace o every. Cone ener e 
Vinegar, but yet wich 185 33 very quarter of a Lear; but O- 
on, as having been 8005 ch, Iriginally it ſcems to have been e- 
tound ev corrupt in che IG to | rected only 10r matters touching 
which pickled, tis nor f 4, tis |rhe breach of the Peace; bur it 
$04. it A ee eaten, now extends much varther, by 
um dene Aen. ute y. | Power given to the Juſtices of the 
PUTREFACTIVES;feeCoute 8 : Ie HO 5 eee 
PUT-OVER; This is a get QUEEN-APPLE ic an excel · 
Faulconary, when a 2 he lent C der Apple nitxed with o- 
moves her Meat trom her 4125 thers, being ot it felt tweet, aud 
into her bowels, by craverting che Winter Queening is a B 
with her body, but chiefly with | Table bow 288 
her beak. is Tree | QUEENS-GILLYFLOWER ; 
PYRACANTHA ee en 5 W N Hejperis , five 
deſerves a principal place icin viola, Matronalis by Ccuntry 
arg en SIS 00 Women called Cloje Sciences, ate 
a very ſtrong and firth ples 5 t rewo forts, common in their 
Branch, and ever gicen 1 8 both ſingle, one pale 
3 - 1 Bluth, the other White, and 0 
either of the br Or. ; lower but four Leaves: But the 
„ 3 ow ley wk are, i. The Double- 
part of the Winter onthe Trees, * 5 che finale kinds on- 
and lie as long on the Ground | white, 2 n 
rre they ſprang, as the alle L 1 2 5 Branct es. 
Horn- Berries, or elſe tis raiſe een thick in a long ſpike on 
e Suckers, or Slips, | Stalks of 4 pure white and ſweets 
5 8 Pd (cent , chiefly in the Evening, 
| \ whence the Latin Name. 2. 
Q. | The Double-purplith, differing 
only in the colour of the * 
IS; chey are Birds which | ers that are 0 5 plea 75 * 
() are ted beſt in long, flat, | lighr, reddiſu Purp NP 
4 "OB: ble-{triped, its Flo wers finely 
aloe Boxes, cach Box being e 1100 white, aud moſt 
able to hold two or af 1 aj ag I 1 ) e 
the foremoſt ſide being ſet MAN e eee | be- 
roundPins, fo thick, that the Qr1/ i Theſe 2 tower Be in 
do no more but put our herflcad ; | Bang 2 vi, being eaſil 
then before tha open fide ſha!l the end of Fuly , bein 4 


4 


QUI 


aid from any flip or Branch, 
which ſet in the Ground ac 
Spring, Shided and Watered, 
will grow, but the buds of the 
under. ſet Plauts muſt be nipt 64! 
8 ſoon as they appcar for Flow: 
ers, otherwiſe they will blow and 
aturedly die. | 

QUEEN. PEAR, Maiden-Pear, 
Amber-Pear, or by rhe French, 
lis Muſcat Robert, Aiden of Zun— 
e4ign, &c. has a render i p, an 
indifferent musked but much ſu- 
Sar d Juice; being about the big- 
neſs ot a Rullclet; and its only 
fault is to have a little ſtony or 
gritty ſubſtance; it laſts but lit- 
tle, is a great increaſer, and grows 
ripe the middle of Ju. 

QUICK-BEAM, Ornus, Pinax, 
Fr:x.ius Bululu; ſome call it the 
Wi:chen, a fort of wild Aſh. The 
berries which it produces in O&fo- 
ber, may then be fown, or ra- 
ther the Sets planted. It riſes 
2 2 reaſonable Stature, ſhoots 


1 


Im-oh Bark, deliglits in Moun— 


tins and Woods, and good licht 


Ground, It is cf uſe for the 
tubandman's Tools, and for the 
Wheel wrighe, The well-grown 
Tree will ſaw ito Planks.Boards, 
and Timber. Next to the Yew, 
it is beſt ſor Bous. Ir is exce]- 
Tept Fuel: The bloſſoms are of 
an agreeable Scent, The Juice 
ef che Ecrries fermenting of it- 
ſelt, and well preſerv'd, makes 
an exceitent Drink againſt the 
Splcen and Scurvy. Ale and 


Beer brewed with theſe Berries, 


when Tipe, is an imcomparab'e 
Drink, tamiliar in Wales; where 


the Tree is accounted fo Sacred, 
that every Church-Y ard has one 


of em: And con a certain Day, 
every one wears a Croſs of the 


Wood. Whence ſome Authors 
call it Fraximus, Cembro-Brit tis 
#1CA, 3 | 


prght and ſlender, has a fine 


Uu 
| QUICK-SCAB, is a Diftemper 
in a Horſe, which put rifies and 
cortupts the blood and Heſh, 
and at laſt breaks tosth in a loath- 
ſom manner, much like unto the 
Mange or Leprotiv. It comes by 
a Surfcir taken in over Riding, 
or hard Labour; and is thus na- 
med, becauſe it runs from one 
Member t another: For ſome- 
times it will be in the Neck, and 
at other times in the Breaſt; 
ſometimes in the Main, and then 
another time in the Tail. 1. In 
order to Cure him, he muſt he 
arſt bled, then clip away the 
Hair where the Sorrance 1s, and 


of the Scurf and Scabs ; this 
done, waſh it well with faic cold 
VVarer, and lay a Linnen Cloth 
well wet therein to the place, 
doing nothing to it in ten days 
after; and it you find it does nor 
heul, dreſs it as before, and fo 
repeat ic as yu find there 15 need, 
2. Others rake Mallows and 
Marſh-mail»ws a like quantity, 
and boil them in fair water till 
they be bolt; and with the Herb 
and Decoctihn, bathe and waſh 
{rhe Sorrance two or three days 
together warms then they take 
| a pint of common Honey, fome 


zreate, all made into fine Pow- 
der, of cach four ounces ; Tur- 
pentine and Quickſilver mortit) d 
nt each two ounces; boil them 
fall together with the Hopey unto 
2 2 5 
an Unzucnt, and dreſs the Horſe 
every day therewith, 
QUICK-SETS : Sec Fences. 


ther Beaſt, do, by chance, loſe 
che Quide which will fall out of 
this Mouth, fo chat he will mourn 


auſc the Meat which he has al- 
ready caten will not digeſt. The 
5 Remedy, 


with - ati old Curry- comb, take 


[Copperas, Allum, Glaſs, Verdi- 


QUIDE ; in cate an Ox, or o- 


and have no Stomach to eat, be- 
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qu! 

is, 1. To take part of 
the Quide out of another Beaſt's 
Mouth, which is of a like nature, 
28 if it be a Cow that wants her 


Remedy, 


Quite, 


another Cow, and give it her TO 
ſwallow down, whereby ſhe will 
do well. 2. Others take an h:nd- 
ful of the Herb call'd Cudwort, 
which they bruiſe ſmaſh and put 
a quantity of Fat thereunto, and 
ſo convey it into the Beaſt's 
Mouth to ſwallow, that has loft | 
his Quide. 3. Some give him a 
piece of Leaven to ſwallow. 4. 
Others. take ſome of a VVall 
mixed with Urine for this pur- 
poſe. 5. VVhile many take Crum 
of Bread, mixinz it with a little 
Silt, rub and chate the Beaſt's 
Tongue therewith. 6. Bur it he 
has lon; remained fo, take his 
Tongue out, and prick the Vein 
there- under with an Aw! in two 


or three places, and fo it will ] 


leed, and thereby he will reco- 
ver again and do well. ——For a 
Sheep that is troubled with this 
Evi, Take Quidewortthat grows 
amongſt Corn like Grounfe!, and 
bruiſe a quantity thereof; then 
obſerve when you ſee another 
Sheep chew het Quide, take her, 
and take part part of her Quide 
out of her Mouth, which mixing 
with the bruiſed Quidewort, roll 
e in a little ball, and make her to 
„allow it, and ſhe ſhalldo well. 
QUICK-FENCE for Enclo- 
ſures, c. The only way is to 
raiſe a ſufficient quantity before- 
hand, in a Nurſery for that pur- 
pole, of ſuch Trees or Plants as 
naturally do delight in that Land 
where they are intended to be 
Planted ; and then to Plant them 
in ſuch order, that the Roots be 
n2t below the heft Soil, and that 
they have a ſufficient Bank to 


take ſome of the Quide ot 


PREY 


QUI 
vo oenthe 


and an artificial dry Hed; 
other; which may be continued 
till the thick Plants are advanced 
above common Injuries : or the 
Sced ot ſuch Trees as are inten- 
ded to be propagated, may be 
{own in Furrows made and filled 
witli good Earth, and ſecured 
from Cattle, either by a double 
Hedge, or by Plowing the Land 
for ſeveral Years, and not fcecd 
ding the fame with Cattle, till 
ſuch time as the Trees are grown 
up, which will ſoon repay the 
imaginary loſs of the Herbage or 
Grafting, eſpecially if the young 
Cions be, the firſt and ſecond 
years ot their growth, a little 
ſnelcered from the ſharp VVinds, 
by ſcattering a little Straw, Brake, 
orHawm,lightly over them, which 
willalfo rot and prove a goodMa- 
nure, and qualihc the Heat and 
Draught of Summer. See Fences. 
QUUINCE-TREE; if there be 
part of this Tree that grows ſo 
low, ſo as that it can be brought 
to the Ground, either a plaſh- 
ing, or otherwiſe, it may be done 
in the beginning of Winter, and 
cover all over with Earth, but 
the ends cf the branches, which 
is to continue for one ycar, and 
then to be uncover'd, when cvery 
Twig ſhall have put forth Roots 
in the Eirth; which being cur 
off and tranſplanted, will make a 
Tree in time, This Tree de- 
liehts in moiſt rich Ground, and 
near the Water-fide ; and where 
they like the Ground, they yield 
very good Increaſe. The place 
uſually choſen for them, is near 
ſome Gutter that carries away 
the Soak or Waſh of a Dunghil or 
Houſe, and is ſuch as they like 
very well. There are ſeveral 
Kinds of them; ſome being a 
ſmall Crab-Quince, others a tair 


ſ1:lter them on the one fide, 


| kind of 


Quinces. It's good to 
Qq3 plant 
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QUI 


plant of the beſt ſort, and beſt 


Bearers z amongſt which, the 
Feriugal Quince is eſtcemed to 
be the heit, both for Bearing and 
Uſe, As tur the way of Raiſing 
t! i; Tree, ſce Dw:irſ-Teces. 

The Fruic er this Tree is to be 
eaten in the laſt Couric, for 
they feal dp the Stomach, help 
Digeſtiou, move the Body, 
ir they be Canin 4 competent 
quantity; and 1. bed be, they 
may be eaten before Meals, which 
preſerves the Head rom Ineoxi- 
cation. There are many g20d 
qualities attributed co them; and 
the Marmelade made of chem, 
with Honey and Sugar, is good 
both fer fick and weil Per ſens: 
And the 1aconven:ctcies that do 
attend their being eaten raw, 
may be remedy d, by b iling them 
in Honey, or eiſe putting much 
Sugar and Musk upon them after 
they are baked; tho' the beſt 
and readieſt way, is to hoil them 
in a Pipkin cloſely cover d, with 
Coles both atop and under, 

QUINCUNX ; is an, order of 

lanting Trees or Plants, that may 

e in order every way. 

_ QUINSEY, is a Diſtemper in- 
cident to Horſes as well as other 
Animals; being no cther than a 
Sore- throat; which it not taken 
in time, will quickly put a period 
to Life. Hories {omertimes catch 
it by cold and phlegmatick Hu- 
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| QUITTER-EONE, 


qui 
Mik, wherein Allum and the 
Powder of Dogs-turd has been 
diſiulved, and thruſt it up and 
daun his Throat, and pur an 
handful of it down after it: If 
he be fo bad that he can cat ro- 
ching but what you give him with 
an Horn, which muſt be Com. 
fortable and Cordial things; let 
the Hornful of Milk, w. erein 
Allum and Dogs-turd has been 
diſlolv'd, be the Lift thing given, 
otherwiſe it will do him nogoc d, 
and tie him up to the Rack halt 
an hour after it: Ute it three ox 
four times a day, or oftner, it 
there be occaſion. Or four oun- 
ces of the Juice of Cinque-foil 
given down at a time for certain 


days Together, Cures him: $0 


does the Juice of Cc tron-weed 
taken in Wine and Milk: As alſo 
| Hylop boiled with Milk. 2. 0- 

thers after having bl.odcd him 
under the Tenzue, boil ſeme 
Leaves of common Mallows in his 
own Piſs, and apply. it like a 
Poulreſs, as hat to his Thr: ar ag 
lie can well endure it; then re- 


| pear ir as there is occaſion, and 


apply the inward Medicine ails 
ache Receipt above direds, 

is a hard 
round Swelling upon rhe Cronet 
between aà Horſe's Heel and the 
Quarter, and moſt commoniy 
grows on rhe intide of the Foct, 
it's contracted many ways; ſome- 


mours ſetling there, or for want times by Gravel underneath the 


. 4 | ' 
of biecding when they are over- 


run thercwith. 

1. It's neceſſary you ſhould 
bleed him under the Tongue; 
and if his Throat is fo ſwelled, 
that vou can hardly get any thing 
70 Ho down i, ay a Poulteſs under 
kts Caul, and that will open the 
patage; then take a Bull's Pizzic, 
cr a Wha'e-bone, about which 
[:4 a Lipnen Rag, and dip it into 


She zotberwhilcs by tome brute, 


| ſtub, prick of a Nail, or the like, 


which being neglected, will Im- 
poſthumate and break out abyut 
the Hoof: Now and then ir comes 
 irom cvil Eymours which de- 

dend down tothat place whercof 
that Quitter- Bone ſprings. There 


1. Tent it a day or two with 


Jing /greaſe and # er digreſe ground 
| os N | 


(oC 


are many things good for x? 
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or other. | 
common Honey and Verdigreaſe | 


heal up above before it be healed 


| Filet 


Wax, and Turpentine melted toge- 


neither Trots nor Ambles, but is 


RAC 
together; 


Greaſe poured into the hole, and 
lay iter of Pitch and Tar 
mixed over it for 24 hours, and 
if the Bone riſe, repeat it; then 
take it out with your Nippers, 


then take ſcalding hot | 


RAD 
RACK WINE,; is Wine clean. 
{ed and drawn from the Lees, 
RAD IS H, is multiplied by 
Seeds that is round, ſome what 
thick, aud vi a Civamon colour, 
growing are a kind of little Cods. 


and heal it up wich ſome Salve It's a very good Garden Root; 


2. Others boil ſome 


in fine Powder till it be red, and 
Tent the wound till it be whole, 
keeping it evermore open, leſt it 


at bottom. 3. Others having 
reduced a little Arſenick into fine 
powder, put it to the bottom of 
the Syrrance, and ſtop the mouth 
of ir wich Hurds, binding a clout 
over very faſt, that he bite it 


not off, foc it will poiſon him; 


of which there are three ſorts: 
The ſmall eating one; which is 
rais'd of Sceds on an hot Bed 
(to have them early) with à ſuſfi- 
cient thickneſs of good rich light 
Mould, that they may have depth 
enough to root in before they 
reach the Dung; and in order to 
have large and clean ones, make 
holes as deep as your Finger a- 
bout three inches diſtant, into 
each of which a ſound Seed is 
ro be dropped, or two, and a 


and when it has remained on for | little covered, leaving the reſt of 


24 hours, open it, and if it will 
look black rhercin, it is a fign it 
hath done its work: Then to 
allay the Fire, and reſtore the 

11 is to taint it with Turpen- 
tine and Hęſgreaſe melted toge- 
cher, and to cover the taint with 
a Plaiſter made of Raſin, Pitch, 


ther : And thus dreſs him daily 
till you have got out the Core or 
ſharp Griſtle, for till then 'twill 
not heal. 


the hole open, whereby they 
will grow to the height of the 


hole before they dilate their 


Leaves, and yield a long tranſ- 
parent Root: Bur ſuch of them 
as are ſown after Midſummer, 
will not run to Seed that Year. 
The ſecond is The Horſe-Radiſh, 
which is increaſed by Plants as 
well as Seed z and by many made 
uſe of as an excellent wholſome 
Sawce. The laſt is The Black 
Radiſh, which is {5 mean a Root 
as to find no place in a good Gar- 
gen. 7 

The beſt Seed for Radiſhes, is 


R. 


ABBITS; ſee Coneys, alſo ' 
I Hares and Hare-Nets, 
 _ RACK, is a Place made to con- 


tain Hay or other Fodder for 
Beaſts to feed on. It alſo ſigni- 
fies a Pace wherein the Horſe 


between beh. 


nouriſhed. 


that which produces fery Leaves, 
and a long red Root. The time 
of irs ripening and gathering is 
the end of July, when all the 
ſtems are cut down; and when 
they have been dried ſome days 
in the Sun, the Seed is beat out 
and winnowed, The Stocks that 
run to Seed, ſhoot their branches 
ſo high, that *tis good to pinck 
them off to a reaſonable length, 
that the firſt Pods may be better 


1 


g 24 4 


The firſt Radiſhes 
thasc 


R A D R AD 
and by that moi, on of tnem | to conclude in ſhore with an 
may WE: * 2d dui! wa tc Months | excellent and univerſal Congi- 
of Fu, March, 7 il, and | ment thereof take Horſe-Radiſb, 
not oc! rwile And n. der To | whilſt newly Erawn out cf the 


be fupply'd ali the other Notte, | Euth, orherwiſe laid to ſicey 
tome muſt be fow'd am. na all] in Water a competent me; then 


fo very quickly v, that there is time 
to ga her them beforc they can do 
any harm to che _— Pla: ids. 


50 bottom, that (> it may paſs 


through like a NMuciloge into q 
Diſh of Earthen-ware, 


manner of Sceds, clic) 79700 | zrace it on a Crater which has 


aud tem: 
rs this with in cg, Wherein 
a little S* has een d flotved, 
you have a Sawe: 15 -PPiyiig Nu 


CONN. n 75 18 ORE Sali v Gs ( ſtard 10 chi 8 ler. and ler v ing 


As to the ale © chi Plant in #1] 
in chey ofrenflicet the arge RG wy 45 likewiſe for r any Dich beſides. 


3 * 
Salle ting 5 theo? kr >, Y At Re! Medici- 
* 
nal chin ſo Commendad: E ac⸗ 
re 


they are ech interior to x THE R ADNORSHHIR E, is: an Inland 
Secdlin = Leaves aud! ots: they C unty in South Wales, lying be- 
4 Ford a very *ratciu! Moreccir) y, 1 wit Mt gos criſhireNorthward, 
& ſuſſic i r the cooler | and FT Yate ſpire Scuthwa ud; 
Ingredients. The bigger Roots | /Zcref:rdſhire on the Eaſt, and 
(le much deſir d) ſh ud be fuch | Cardigmſhize on n ie Weſt. Ir 
28 being trantparent, Cat mort] contains Z1CCCO 3 Acres of Land, 
2ad Qil! ick, W thout 'Arin: e alid a about 3 316 Boulcs; and 1 IS 0 
and not too Liting, Theſe are | verv truittu! feen at beſt; 
eaten alone wich Salt only, as its Air alſo is! arp and cold, be. 
carrying their Pepper 1n chem: | cauſe of the 895 
But after all, they decay the 
Teeth; and Experience tells us, | hanging Rock, whercof there 
they are hard of Digeſtion, cau- | are many here. It ſends Two 
fing nauſeous Erut Aatic dns, and | Members to Parliament; one for 
ſometimes Vomirin's; tho' other- | the Shire, and the other fur X. * 
wiſe Diuretick, and thought to | Radnor, the County-Town, 


lying long un- 
melted under the fliady Hills and 


— —— 


© ms a 


chat are eaten, gro in Hot-beds, repel the Vapours ot Wine. But 


— .. 


N A R A F 
RAFELE-NET; this is a kind | Then faſten one of the Poles at 
ot * K uſed in Fiſhing, which | either end of your Net, at either 
is ſuppolcd to let nothing eſcape | of the two wings; that is, the 
but of it, when once got in, and | Food below where the Head is, 
the form whereof is here repre- | under the bigger end of the Pole 


ſented. 


You are to be provided with | and upper Cord, where the Cork 
five or ſ Poles of Sallow or fuch | is to the ſmaller end of the Poe; 
light Wood, which is ſtrong | then in caſe you have no Bait, 
withal, and each ot nine or ten | contrive to get ſome Man on the 
foot long, but more or leſs, ac- | oppoſite fide ot the River, with a 
cordin; to the depth of Water; | Cord in his Hand, one end where- 
which ſharpen at the great end, | of muſt be faſtned to one of the 
the better to fix them in the] Poles which are fixed to the Net, 
Ground at the bottom of tlie according to this figure, 
Water: You mult alſo be pro- | \ | 
vided with a Paring-Knite, to 
cut away all Heeds, Roots, Stumps, 
Boughs, Cc. that are in or near 
the place where you deſign to EY , 
pitch your Nets: The figure of | The Man having drawn over that 
wick Paring-knife is this. wing, muſt force the great end 
| A of the Pole in the ſaid Net, into 
| the ground, at the bottom of the 
Water C, ihe like muſt be done 
with the other Pole of ahe faid 
Net, marked 2 h, on the 5 
Pu. Juft 


— 


— 


RAG 
juſt over-acainſt the former; then 
muſt onc end of the Cord be 
thrown over, which faſten roithe 
wing of the ſaid Net Y, C; when 
it is drawn over, you muft go 
along the whole length oi the 
Net; your Poles being ready faſt- 
ned as the two former, and 
ſtraining rhe Cords of your Net 
indifferent ſtiff, drive the two 
latter Poles in the Ground, in the 
ſame manner as the two firſt ; 
and all done well and ſtrongly, 
that the Current may Not carry 
away your Supporters: Then | 
with the faid Pole, you may 
ſpread the Graſs or Traſh you 
ormerly pared away, all oyer 
the Net, as well to ſecure it 
from the fight of the Thieves, as 


to give a ſhade to the Fiſh co- 


veting ſnelter, eſpecially in hot 
Weather. The Cord N, O, is 
your Lock and Key, by which 
you are ſure no Fiſh can eſcape 
out of the Net; therefore be 
careful to hide it. You may let 
the Net ſtand a Day and a Night; 
and if the place be well ſtor'd 
with Fiſh, you will hardly miſs 
them: But if you deſign to fith 

only by day; after the Net is 

lanted, let a couple of Men 

beat up and down with long poles, 

raking a good circumterence, 

and bring towards it, about the 
{ides of the water, ever now and 

then thruſting their poles into 
the bottom of the water; and 
when you are minded to draw, 
be ſure firſt to ſtrain in the Lock 
and key N, O, and then having 
a Cord at each wins of the Net, 
from the other fide, draw them 
boch ar once gently towards you; 
and when they are near at hand 

together, make what haſte you 
. | 
RAGULED, or Conped; this 
15 an Epirher given to the Branch 


R Al 


that is ſawed or cut fro; 
Tree, or to a Stock thy 
levered from the Root. 

RAIN, is a cold Vapour drawn 
out of the Earth and Water. b 
the Influence of the Sun, inte 
the Airy Region, from whence it 
falls upon the Earth. 

RAINBOW ; 1s Cauſed through 
the ſhining and rebounding ot 
the Sun- beams in acry Clouds 
giving to either a contrary reſle- 
tion, which holiow, thin, and 
unequal Clouds being in oppoſt- 
tion, and receiving from one an. 
other the reflection of the Sun 
cauſe ſo many Rainbows one 2. 
bove another, at one and the 
ſame time. This watry Meteor 
being therefore produced of na- 
tural Cauſes, has alſo its natural 
Effects, being in ſome Countries 
more Southward, an ordinary 
Preſage of great Tempeſts at 
hand, but with us various Wea- 
chers ſucceed, according to its 
various appearances and colouts, 
Bacon ſays it's the loweſt of the 
Meteors ; and when it appcars 
in parts, and not whole and con- 
join'd, it produces VVinds, Rains, 
Cc. If double or trippic, an u- 
ſual preſage of Rain; but if the 
colours thereof tend more to red 
than any other colour, VVInd 
follows; if green or blue be pre- 
dominant, then Rain. 
RAIN-DEER 3, our Country 
produces few or none ot tl1; 
ſort of Animal, which is not un- 
like an Hart, only his Head 1: 
fuller of Antliers, being bigger 


n the 
t 1s 0 
| 


land wider in compaſs; for he 


bears 24 Branchers, and more, 
according to his Age; having 4 
great Palm on the top, as an 
Hart, and his four Antliers are 


{ palmed alſo: He feeds alſo like 


unto the Hart, and makes his 
Fewmets, ſometimes long, and 


| 


{ſome- 


#3 


cannot Dung; and in fuch caſe, 


RAM 
t, and bears fatter 
yeniſon, 12 he is in pride of 
Greaſe, than any ether Deer 
dotb, and is very long-liv'd. 


fomerimes 


when this Beaſt is Hunred, he 
flies end-wiſe, by reaſon of che 
great weight of his Body, and 
when he hath ſtood up a great 
while, doubled, croficd, and uſed 3 
other crafty Tricks to ſhun the 


| Hounds, he makes a Tree his 


liſt Retuge, by planting himſelt 
{© chat nothing can afſſault him 
but juſt before, in placing his 
Buttocks and Hanches againſt the 
Tree, and hanging his Head low 
to che Ground, wherewith all his 
Body is cover'd ; and as the Hart 
ſtrikes with his Head, fo this 
does with his Feet, againſt any 
one thar comes in ro him to help | 
the Dogs, not in the leaſt turn- 

ing his Head. But after all, he 


is more commonly drawn after 


with a Blood-hound than Hunted, 
and entrapped with Nets and En- 
gines, and that in the thick and 
greateſt Holds, if it may be, 
which is the beſt and ſpeedieſt 
way, by reaſon of his great and 
ſpreading Hcad. | 
 RAISING-TREES, by Suckers, 
Layers, Cuttings, or Slips; ſee 
Suckers, Layers, Cuttings, or Slips. 
RAISTY, or Refty; this is a 
term uſed in reſpec of an Horſe, 
when he willzo neither backwards 
nor forwards, but ſtand ſtill. 
RAKEE,; tis a term in Faul- 


— 


conry, concerning an Hawk that 


flies out too far from the Fowl. | 
* RAKING A HORSE; is to 


draw his Ordure with your Hand 


our of his Fundament when he 


you muſt anoint your. Hand with 
Zaller- oil, Butter, or Hogſgreaſe. 
RAM; tf 


RAM 
ſame colour as his Wool ; for 
the Lamb will be of the fame co- 
| lour ; whoſe Body and Belly are 


large and long, Forchead broad, 
RAIN D EE R-HUNTING ; | 


round, and well rifing, his Eyes 
cheertul and large, his Noſtrils 
ſtreighr and ſhort, with a very 
ſmall Muzzle, and big locks; no 
Horns, tho' in Countries »..-ſ? 
Windy, the Horned ones arc |. ſt 
approved of, becauſe their Hors 
are defence to them againtt 
Winds; bur they are hotter and 
more fiery than others; and 
their fury and unſatiableneſs, a 
good and caretul Shepherd can 
corre, by taking a ſtrong Board 
of a foor broad, filled ful! of 
pikes of Iron, which being tied 
unto his Horns wirh the ſpikes 
towards his Forehead, wiil keep 
from hurting of others; tor in 
giving his Head a ſtroke, he ſhall 
hurt himſelf. Farther, it's ob- 
ſervable of the Rams, thar 
when the Flock is driven againſt 
the North-wind, when it blows, 


that the Lamb will be a Male; 


againſt the South-wind, a Female; 
and that in tying up rhe Ram's 
rizhr Stone, you ſhall have an 
Ewe; and the left, àRam-Lamb. 
RAMMAGE, is properly when 
an Hawk is wild and difficult to 
be reclaim'd. IE 
RAMMAGE-rAULCON; 2 
Faulcon referves this Name till 
ſhe has left the Eyric, being ſo 
called in May, une, July, and 
Auguſt : It's true, they are hard 
to be reclaim'd ; bur if a Faulco- 
ner chance to recover one that 
| was, never handled hefore, ler 
him immediately Scel her, and at 
the ſame time pur on her Jeſſes 


4 


| made ct ſoft Leather; at the end 


whereof, fix two Vavels; put 
her on alſo a pair of Bells, with 


hat is eſteemed the | rwo proper Bewets, and having 
| beſt, whoſe Tongue 15 of the thus furniſheg her, you muſt 


be- 
Lia 


RAN 


gin her Mannaging by gentle 
handling; but in order to avoid 
the danger of her Buck, you 
muſt have a ſmooth ſtick, abaut 
half a Foot in length, wherewith 
vou muſt ſtroak her about the 
pinons of her Wings, and fo 
dovmward thwart her Train, and 
it ſhe offer to ſnap at the ſtick, 
withdraw not your Hand, but let 
her bite chercan, the hardneſs 
whereof will ſoon make her 
weary of chat ſport; and it you 
would Ma: her well, you ſhould 
watch ail che Night, keeping her 
continually on your Fiſt. | 
Yun twſt teach her to ſeed 
Scel'd, and having 4 great and 
eafic Rufrer-hood, you muſt hood 
and unhood her often, Secled 
as ſhe is, handling her gently a- 
bout che Head, and cogging her 
always when you unhood her, 
that fo ſhe may not be diſpleaſed 
with her Keeper: Let her plume 


aud tire ſometimes upon a Wing 


on che Fiſt, keeping her ſo Day 
aud Night wichout Pearching, till 
 Tiche weary and will ſuffer you 
to hood her withour ſtirring; 
but if yonr Hawk be ſo Rammace 
thar ſhe will not leave her ſhap- 
ing or dittng; then take a little 4/92 

Succatrina, and when ihe offers 
to ſnap give it her to bite, with 
the bitterneſs whereof, flic will 


quickly be brought to Icave that 


ill quality. | | 
RAMPION is a Plant whoſe 
tender Roots are eaten in the 
Spring, like thoſe of Radiſhes, 
but much more nouriſhing, _ 


RANUNCULUS, or Crow bott 


are like 4--njes, and ordered 
in the fame manner, only they 
require a richer Soil: They come 
up with bread Leaves, inden- 
ted with ſome more than others, 
of a pale Green, and ſome deep- 
er; the Stalk rifing ſome under 


RAN 
others, above aſhatnal in height 
and have a grumous, or Kernal- 
ly Roots: There are ſeveral 
Kinds hereof, 1. The Dovble- 
white Crow. fot of Candia, with 
the Stalk parted into two or three 
Branches, each bearing a fair 
| whire double Flower. 2. The 
| Cloth of Silver Crom. Fot, Flower 
leſs, and fingle, with, teven, or 
eight round pointed Leaves, of 
a pale, yellow bluſh onthe in- 
ſides, a little ſtriped, but more 
on the out fide with Crimſon; 
the Root grumous as the former. 
3. The Double-yellow Cron 17, 
or Aſian Ranunculus's Wich more 
divided Leaves, and ou the cn 
of its many ſmall Stalks, one 
{mall double Flower ga inis 
yellow. 4. Thc Duuble-re one 
of Aſia, it's lower Leaves piain, 
but a little indented at the cd, 
the reſt being parted uto wree, 
or five Diviſions, and notched a. 
bout the Stalk a foot lich, with 
a fair, and ſomewhat larger dou- 
ble Flower, of a fair yellow Red. 
Theſe have been Fl>wers noti- 


7. Ferius Traſhe, 2 leſſer Flow. 


ced in the laſt Age; but rhis pro- 
duces more noble forts, 
1. Sage Beaf „ ſecnvnely ſtri- 
ped ar firſt with yell, but of 
the colour of Puli's-blood whe! 
full blown, very double. 2, 
fonſtcr of Rome, very rich and 
double, a rich Scarlet ler. 
3. Monſter ſtriped, a yellow bur 
leſs Flower, 4. Puvom ct Roe, 
a large Flower, its Leaves round 
pointed, and ſtanding out in the 
| middle, ot 2 dcep Scarlet. 5. 
Morvila a leſs, but marveled with 
a deeper and higher Scarlet. 6. 
Ferius, whoſe Leaves are greener 
and larger than the reſt, Stalk i 
ſing higher, divided into ſeveral 
Branches, upon each a large 
double Flower of a rich Scarlet. 
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er, commonly ſtriped well; with 
9. Nanunculus cf Aleppo, à fine 
Orange tawny coloured Fl wer 
very double and round, well itri- 
ped with yellow. 

Next follows a few of che ra- 
reſt ſmgle ones, viz, The Gol 
den yellow, ſtriped wich Scarlet 
through the Leaves. 2. Rofa 
Prize, ſtriped within, Roſe co- 
ured without, 3. Rom, is 
ſrammey, marked with red with- 
out. 4. African, within yellow, 
wichout Scarlet and yellow. 5. 
Beſanon, yellow within, pale, yel- 


low and red without. 6. Aſeli- 


re, pale Iſabella, within Crim- 
ſon, bordered wich 1/abe!l.: with- 
out. 7. Parmiſan within yel- 
low, Gold coloured, bordered 


vith Crimſon without. 8. Sa- 
tine, white within, white mar- 
ked with red wichout. 9. Dido- J lc! 
Vinegar, 


nian, is ſhammy colour within, 
and without marked with red. 


Now for the management of 


their Koots, they muſt be plan- 
ted in rich Sandy Earth, and 


RAF 
Straw, bur yet with other Earth 


prepared tor them above and be- 
low it. 


RAPE; by this name is the 


Wood, or Stalks of the cluſters 
of Grapes called, when they 
have becn dried and freed from 
the Grapes; and the fame is 
ulcd in making of Vinegar, 
which alone heats, and ſowers 
the Wine; but is firſt it ſelf put 


be caſt into the Vinegar Veſſel; 
to which end, as ſoon as *ris ſe- 
parated from its Grapes, pre- 
ſencly after Vintage, it is careful- 
ly put up in Barrels, leſt it take 
Air, without which it would 
icat it ſelf and be ſported : There 
is no other way of keeping R ape, 
that has ſerved already, than to 
drown it, that is, to fill the Vet- 
ſel, wherein it is with Wine, or 
Rape will ſerve a Year more 
or Jets, provided care be taken 


525 cleaning it every Morning 


with a piece of Linnen, rhe 


þ 


into 1 place ro ſower betore it 
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ſuch as is ranker than that for A4. Grcaſc that is on the tides of the 
nemonjes, and about Midſummer | Veliel, and with a little Broom, 
muſt be taken up, and kept dry { that which ſwims cn the top ot 


in Papers, or Boxes, till they are 
ict again, which muſt be done in 
Vecember ; for they come up too 
oon if done earlier, and are de- 


ſtroyed by the Froſts, unleſs they RAPE ; is 4 part of a County, 


be daily covered and carctul- 
ly aired : When they are come 
up and riſe to flower, they muſt 
in March, or April be often and 
well watered : Their Leaves once 
ſnipt by che Froſt, which their 
Drown colour diſcovers , will 
ſoon die to the Root, and that 
periſh too; but covering, and 
datlywatering will recover them; 
They may be ſet, for the better 
increaſe of their Roots, in ſuch 
an Earth that hath been made by 
long lying of old Thatch , or 


the Liquor: The Ripe may be 

freed from its Greaſe with Wa- 
ter, by rubbing it between one's 
Hands. | 


' ſignify ing as much as an Han- 
dred, and fomerimes quod plu- 
res in Se-c:ntinent Hundtedos; as 
all Suſſex is divided into ſix 
Rapes only, viz. The Rape of Chi- 
cheſter, Arundel, Brember , Lewis, 
Pevenſey and Haſtings ;, evcry et 
| which, beſides their Hundfeds, 


belonging to it : Theſe parts are, 

in other Countrics, called Tith- 

ings, Larhes, or Wapentakes. 
RAPE SEED; ſee Cee Soon, 


LC 


\ AS» 


hath a Caſtle, River and Forreſt 
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RASBERRIES; are raiſed by; 


Suckers, of which you may have 
plenty about the Roots of old 
Trees; ſuffer not many Suckers 
to grow about them atter they 
have grown for ſome Tears; 


neither let the tops be cut to a 
round buſh, as tome ignorantly 


have done, whereby they grow 


ſo thick, that they neither bear 


nor ripen their Fru it, as well as 
if they grew taller and thinner : 
There are three ſorts of this 
Berry, the common wild one, the 
large, Red, Garden Rasberry, 


which is one of the moſt pleaſant 


of Fruits, and uſetul in the Con- 


ſervatory, and for its delicate 
E and the White, which is 


ut little Interior to the red fort : 


The Juice of them being extract- 


ed und preſerved, will ſerve to 
tinge any other Liquor wich its 
delicate Aromatick Guſt. 


RASBERRY-WINE ; to every 


Quart of Rasberries put one 
pound of Sugar, and let them 


ſtand two Days in an Earchen- 


pot, often ſtirring and bruiſing 


them; then put them into a 


Wollen bag, and hang them ſo 
that the Liquor may drop into 


2 ilk-pan, or the like Veilel, for 


tour and twenty Hours and more; 
afterwards the Liquor is to be 


put into a Stein with a Faucet 


an it, where it's ſer to ferment, 
and at a wecks end, or ſooner, 
take off the fcum; it it be any 


thing fine, bottle it up, and at 
ansther Wecks end, let it be ſhit- 


ted into freſh bottles, reſerving 
the ſettlings in che bottom of the 


bottles, which may be after ward 


put together into a bottle by 


it ſelt, and the bottles, in this 


munner, muſt be fhtiited twice, or 


RAT 


Rasberries that are pick d and 


bruis'd, and to add the like 
quantity of White - wine unto them, 
and ſo be let to ſtand together 
two, or three Days cloſe covered 
and ſtirred once a Day; then 
ſtrain the Liquor, put it into a 
Pipkin with a Faucer, or little 
Veſſel with ſfeme Sugar, and in 
four, or five Days it may be 
drawn off into bottles. 
RATS; and Ratsbane; ſee 
Mice, 1 : 
RAT-TAILS; is a moſt vene- 
mous Diſeaſe in Horſes, and nor 


much unlike to the ſcratches, 


coming ſometimes by too much 
Reſt, and the Keeper's negli- 

nce in not Rubbing and Dreſ- 
ing him well; and by reaſon of 


hd dhe 


two much Reſt and good Keey- 


ing without Exerciſe ; the blood 
Corrupting in his Body, falls down 


| into his Leggs, which cauſes the 
Diſtemper. In order to Cure 


him, let him he Rid till he be 
warm, which will make the Veins 


to ſwell, and the better to appear; 


then blood him well on the et- 
lock Veins; on both fides, and 
next day waſh the Sores with 
warm Water, and then clip a- 
way all the Hair from about the 


Sores, and anoynt the grieved 


place with an Ointment made of 
Green Copperas and Verdigreaſe, ot 
each two ounces, and four oun- 
ces of common Honey; beat the 


ſmall,, and fo work them with 
the Honey to an Oyntment, and 


daily uſe it to the Sore, till 


8 3 | | 
* RATTLE IN THE SHEATH; 


is a Term uſed in reſpect to an 
Horſe, when he makes a noiſe 18 

| the skinny part of his Yard- 
_ rhrice, as long as there is an, „ 

| ſettlement found in them. An- 
other Method there is to take 


** 
—— na 


| Copferas and Verdigreaſe very 


IAN. 
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, . in ſome Forrefts | deration of prompt Payment, 
N. i whoſe { and in ſtrictneſs Rebate oaght to 
b Qfices are to look after the Pur- Þ be allowed for prompt Payment 
liev, and drive back the wild of the Intereſt , bur that is not 
| beaſts into the Forreſt again, and | often regarded; ſee Diſcount. 
| :» ſee, hear and enquire of Of-] RECHEAT tis a Term uſed 
ienders there, and to preſenc | in Hunting, being no other than a 
cheir Offences ; ſee Purlieu. Leſſon blown upon the Horn, 
| _ RECLAIM, This in Faulcon- 
R AVG RA SS; wich this] ry ſignifies to make a Hawk tame, 
Plaar they improve any Cold, | gentle, and familiar. 
Sour, Clayey, Weeping Grounds; | RED-START ; this is a Bird 
the ſame is alſo good for drier | of a very dogged and ſullen Tem- 
| Up-land Grounds, eſpecially ſto- | per ; for it taken Old, and not 
ny, light, or ſandy Lands, that ] out of the Neſt, he is very hard 
is unfit for St, Fyn: It's preter- | ro be tamed, and will be fo yex- 
ed before all other Graſſes, as ta- ed ſometimes as is hardly credi- 
king in all ſorts of poor Land, F ble: It's a fore: runner of the Night- 
| enduring the Summer's Drought ; ingale, and comes four, or five 
and being the carlieſt Graſs in times before he is generally heard, 
the Spring, which cannot at that being a chearful Temper abroad, 
time be caſily over-ſtocked ; for | and has a very pretty melod ious 
being kept down, it becomes the [ge of Whiſtling Song: The 
ſweeter, and Cattle ſometimes Cock is very fair and beautifully 
leave it for Meadow-hay : Ir's | Coloured, and exceeding pleaſant 
Hay beſt for Horſes, and it has | to the Eye: Theſe breed three 
wrought great Cures upon un- | times a Year, viz. the latter end 
ſound Sheep ; the beſt way is to | of April, in May, and towards 
ſow on a ſtatute-Acre, three | rhe latter end of June; this be- 
buſhels of it mixt wich Nonſuch, | ing their ordinary Courſe, with- 
becauſe it's of it ſelf a thin ſpiry } out ſome body ſpoil, or touch 
Graſs, and will not be of any | their Eggs, and then they may 
bulk the firſt Year, unleſs rhick- come ſooner, or latter: The 
ded by the other: Four Acres | uſually build in holes of hollow 
thus ſown, have yielded twenty | Trees. or under Houſe-Eves, and 
Quarters of Seed, and fourteen I make their Neſts with all ſorts of 
Load of Fodder, befides the | things, ſuch as dry Graſs, ſmall 
Spring and Autumn feeding, Roots of Herbs and Leaves, 
wherein ſix, or eight Cattle ufu- | Horſe-hair and Wool, according 
ally Grazed, _ as the place affords them. Ir's 
p one of the ſhieſt of all Birds; 
_ RE-AFFORESTED. is where | for it ſhe perceive you to mind 
Forreſt hath been diſafforefted, | her when ſhe is building, ſhe 
and again made Foreſt, as the | will forſake it; and if you touch 
Foreſt of Dean was by an Act of I an Egg, ſhe never comes to her 
Parliamenc in the twentieth Year | Neſt more; for you can very 
of Charles II.  { hardly go co it but ſhe will im- 
8 5 : {| mediately ſpy you; and if ſhe 
REBAFL; as anabating whar | chance to have young Ones, ſhe 
the Jntereſt comes to, in Condi- will either ſtarve them, or * 
e wr OW 77 oaks 


RED REE 
their Necks, by throwing them give the Cyder made of it, (h 
over the Neſt; but it you bring | richeſt Tincture, it they are 
them up young, they alter their] kept till mellow the Cyder, 45 
Natures and become tame and | firſt, is very Luſcious; but ft 
pleaſant to their Keeper ; they | ground more early, then tis more 
mult be taken out of rhe Neſt a- racy. | 
bout ten days Old; for if they | RED-WATER; is that whic! 
be left there too long, they are | iſſues from any Wound, Sore. 0. 
apt ro learn ſome of the old | Ulcer in a Horſe, which, ſo ok 
birds Temper, and be very ſul- | as it remains in, does fo poiſon 
len. They are fed with Sheeps | them, that they are not to be 
Heart and Ezz, chopped and |] Cured till it get out: To Cure 
minced very ſmall, and given ar | it, take the Root of the Herb 
the end of a ſtick, when they | called Good King Henry, or Al. 
open their Mouths , about the | good, boyl it in Water and give 
uantiry . of three white Peaſe; | it him; or Muſtard. ſced beaten 
or if you clog their Stomachs | ſmall, a good handtul given him 
too much, they will prefencly | in White-wine-Vinegar, two, or 
caſt their Meat, and in a ſhort three times together one atter an- 
| time die: When you perceive | other, is good for him; but you 
=: them to eat off the Meat from the | muſt keep his belly rubbed with s 
[ ſtick, Cage them up, putting good long ſtick by two Men, one 
; their Meat into a Pan, and about I taking one end of it, and another 
= the ſides of the Cage; nor ceaſing the other end. — This is 
tho' he feeds of himſelf, to give alſo a Diſtemper in Sheep which 
3 him three, or four times a day f is Cured by letting them blood 
1 a bir, or t vo; for he will hard- in the Foot, betwixt the two 
q ly cat his fill for ſo long time, | Claws, and applying to the fore 
face he begins to feed alone. | place; Kue and Wormwood beaten 
Bur when you have accuſtomed | with Bay-ſalt. 
him to ear five, or fix days wich- | 

f out feeding, give him ſome Paſte, }£ REED INDTAN FLOWERING, 
1 and you will very much find him] Cana Indian; hath fair large | 
delight therein: He may be kept | green Leaves, coming from the 

in what Cage you pleaſe, only 3 of the Stalks, which bear 
let him be warm in the Winter, | divers Flowers at top, like the 


0 and he will ſing in the Night as | Cornflag, of a bright Crimſon, 
| well as in the Day. being ſucceeded by three fquare 
| * REDSTREAK; is an Apple, | Heads, containing Seeds which 
that, above all Cyder Fruits, hath | are round and black: Ic hath 4 


obrained the Preterence, but a | white tuberous Root, whereby 
kind of a Wilding, and tho? kept | it is aptly increaſed ; this and an- 
long, yet is never pleaſing to the other fort with yellow Flowers, 
Pallate there are feveral forts | and reddiſh ſports, muſt be fer in 
thereof, the Summer and the | large boxes in good Earth, often 
Winter, the Yellow and the Red, | Watered, and Houſed in Win- 
and the more Green Red - ſtreaæk; | ter, for one Nights Froſt de: 
others have red Veins running | ſtroys them 

through the whole body of the 
Fruit, which neceſſarily muſt * 
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| f Ms] e; about the ſeventh hour 
e —_ : a8 org " 1 hot Fire 
in the ſeparation of all Oc un h tor tour hours, and caſt in, act 
dies from Gold and Silver, W By laſt, well dried Lillets of tlie 
is pertorin'd four Ways, TE af length of the Furnace, whoſe 
Parting, by the Teſt, by che d | flame ſurrounds ail che Pots, and 
mond Furnace, or Serre an an ſhes their Works: ane gr 
by Mercury. ; fully ſeparate the 
fo Parting, is done with 4 Race proj le bons Necke, 
ſirtis, which the Rcfiners making uſually performing this wol k bur 
Salt-Peter, wich a Dantzick ch once Ke teur hours, ſome- 
triol, two Pounds, and which times tics | | 
they bruiſe well, and mix in 2 as als heed 
Mortar, and then put into a long bernd of the Materials pur into 
Neck, which is an Earthen Vel-[} 2 Keane 
ſe! ſo named from the form the! e- when CES 2 perfermed 
or: Then ſür, or eight of rheſe oy 0 latest Invention, viz. 
ee ee, een b 1d a Furnace two Yards high, 
on each fide of their Furnace, | buli! ehen zen bb top place in 
one Range built: nen > I 0 os : to which fit a head 
of the form of a Parabola, at SO TIRAY - head of a lar; e 
i | of Earth, like thc hea 0 
bout nine Inches dift.nce one Diſtil! 1 for Chymical Oyls, 
from another, and cloſed at the 3 have a large belly, 
e e ee nn b * hin ic ſelſ about eight In- 
ches are left open to put in and wor S wa dae por, into three 
fake out the Pets; and over the b - "ng cne whereot in the 
ſaid Arches they lay large Farrs wo? 1 en directly ſtraighe 
of Iron, and then cover all the _ 5 C vo other --lateral- 
8 ws Fug Fur way _ TH once de all which _ 
the body of each long-Nec ; Wa - five Inches hel- 
ing naked to the ice, the Neck] che: 5 "764 Oo, or 11x 
outward, to which the Reccivers, | 12x 0 To hele branches are fit- 
w..eticr of Glaſs, or Cerinan- pots, ar al Bodies narrow and 
maar born Dryer eee — . r both ends large and 
if the Vitrizl be not Dartzicb, ho! ha ne midſt : theſe muſt 
which is made with Copper; but g1.Dous me” ed en with Col- 
Engliſh, which is made with old | be 1 85 lower. and whites 
Iron, the Warer will be weaker, | cothar, Narr chis firſt Glaſs-bo= 
V el 0 another Glaſs of 
diter, and wholly ſpoil it; be- dy is lute G>ure, ſze, and order, 
. * 5 } 8 
ſides the & lyer will not gather ſo| the fan Ay 1 they come 
well co the Copper after diſclu- eiglie 7 bas which ©: of 
tion, and thereby becomes black: to the lion En, now all 
Tl.e Lute is made of good Loam, ordinary ga 18 {Re a boards, 
tome Horte-dung, and a little thete rows oi The head to the 
Colcothar, altho' the t o tormer ſhelving 1 two upper Re- 
do well 57 the Luring being well Receiver: laſs Bodies need CX 
laboured and applied: They | ceivers, or a luting, but for the 
make a gentle Charcole- fire un- | CEEGIng 800 e 
ger the Pots, for three hours, and reſt ordinary lu hercof is, that 
then increaſe it for three 1 575 The e 7 * 
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a little Fire, and that of New-\ Gold lying like black Dirt at the 


Caſile-Coals, will ſerve you; you 
fave a long-Nock for each five 
Pounds of Marerialls, and you 
need never break, or uniute any 
of the Receivers, but the lower- 
moſt, 2 
The Aqua frtis being Diſtilled 
off, is put into a large Earthen- 
pot, atid there is added of fine 


Silver, one or two perny weight 


(which is call-d Fi es) t every 
Pound of Au ie , Whicl. 
whip four hours will purge it 
from all Dirt and Impur.cy, aud 
make it at for Parting, which is 
dont in this manner. — II 
ther Silver Gilt be fine enough 
for Wvre, thry only melt it in 
a Wind- furnace, and caſt it mei- 
ted into a large Tub of Wrrer, 
chu they may have it in ſmall 
pieces; bur if it be but Standard, 
th firſt fine it on the Teſt; 
theſe ſma'! pieces taken from the 
Water, benz well dried, are put 
inte a Glaf', taper faſhion, a foot 
High, and ſeven Inches at the 
tottom, and then the Glaſſes arc 
Ciurzed with Agua-fortis about 
two thirds ot it, and ſet it in a 
range of. Iron covered two In- 
ches deep with Sand, and a gen- 
tle Charcoal: fire made under it; 


but in cafe ſmall bubbles do ariſe, 


as they ſoon will, and the Water 


alſo run over, take off the Glaſ- 
ſes, and hold them, till it doth 
De ferve/cere, or eſſe put ſome 
of it into another Veſſcl: It Lead 
be mixt thercwith, they cannot 
keey it from rurnins over; but 
but when che Water is once quie- 
red frm this Ebullition, it will 


riſe noa more: They comm nly 
ter it ſiind a Night on the Iron- 
Range, with a gentle hear under 


it, and in the Mornina fortly 
pour off rhe Water impreęgna- 


| ted- wich all the Silver; all the 


bottom, which being wathed our, 
is put into ſmall Parting-glaſſes, 
and ſer over the Sand with fair 
Conduit-water, for an hour, ana 
chen the Warer poured off; this 
is repeated five, or fix times, to 
ſeparate the Sa't from the Gold, 
wWiiict is now fit to be melted 
and caſt jars an Ingot: I re- 
241h the Suver; they have arge 
round Walti z-bowk, lin d wich- 
in with melted Rofin, covered 
with Copper Plates ten Inches 
long, ſm wide, and halt, or 
more thick, into which Bowls 


they pour good ſtore ot Water; 


and chen che Silver Water, which 

working on the ſofter Metal of 
Copper, leaves all the Silver in 
muſt five Sand at the bottom, 
and ſides of the Bowl, and 
Plates of Copper; which being 
taken out, is waſhed, dried, and 
melted for any uſe. 

Now for the making of Verdi- 
fer, tis done with Copper-water 
poured off from the Silver, and 
whiting in this manner; they 
put into a Tub a hundred pound 
weiht ot Whiting, and there- 
up n pcur the Coper-water, and 
ſtir them together, every day, 
for ſome hours; and when the 
Water grows pale, they take it 
out and jet it by tor further uſe, 
and pour on more ot the green 
Water, and ſo continue till the 
Verditure be made, which being 
taken out, is laid on large pieces 
of Chalk in the Sun, till it dry 
for the Market; the Water mens 
tioned to be taken from the Ver. 
diter, is put into a Copper and 
boyled, till it come to the thick- 
nets of Water-gruel], now pritt- 
cipaily conſiſting of Salt-pe- 
ter reduced (moſt of the Spirit 
of Vitriol being gone with the 
Copper into the Verditure) a a” 
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ful whereof being put into the tied from all Silver, which the 
other Materia ls, tor Ad fert is, Call the Syats ot Metals, fir 
is re-diſtilied, and makes à double] put in, melts down with the Sil- 
Water, almoſt twice as good as ver and then che Lead and Cop- 
that without it, and fold for j per, ſwim at the top, and run o- 
near a double value. ver the Teſt ; Whoſe motion the 
2. The Teſt is the ſecond way | Tiner helps with a long Rod of 
of Refining, and this ſeparates all [ron drawn along the Surface of 
Metals trom Silver, except Gold, | the Silver towards the foremen- 
becauſe they ſwim over it, when | rioned flir, and often ſtirring all 
they are all melted together ; che Merals, that the impurer 
it's made thus, They have an | may the better riſe, and by con- 
Iron Mold, oval, and cwo Inches | tizuing this Courſe, ſeparation is 
deep; at the bottom wherect, | made in two or three hours: 
there are three Arches of Iron | The grearcſt p.rc of the Lead 
ſet at equal diſtance, two fingers | Hies away in Smoak ; if the Lead 
wide; if the great Diameter ot | ve gone betore all the Copper, 
it be tourteen Inches long, aud 'twill rite in ſmall red fiery bub- 
{9 proporcionably in greater Cr | bles, and then they ſay the Metal 
lefſcr Tefts ; This Cavity they | drives, and ry ſt add more Lead; 
fill with fine Powder of bane- the force of the blaſt drives the 
Aihes, moiſtned with Lie made | higher Metals t the lower fide 
ot Pap-Aſhes; and ſome uſc | i rhe leit, and helps its run- 
Cakes of pot-Aſhzs, or other | ning over: When the Silver is 
Aſhes well cleanſed, aud ſ pref: | tullw fined, it looks like moſt pure 
ſed well together with a Muller, | quick Silver, and then they take 
that it becomes very cloſe and | off their Sags and let it cool: In 
ſmooth at the top. There is ache cooling, che Siver will fre- 
Cavicy left above iu the midſt of | quently from the middle ſpring 
it, to contain the melted Silver; | vp in ſmall raysand tall down a- 
and this Cavity is made of the | gain; but it moſt Silver be put 
reareſt in the middle; for the | into that which it melted, 'twill 
Page Abe come up parallel to] fpring into the Fire: As ſoon as 
the Circumference of the Mould, | rhe Silver will hold together, they 
only a ſmall Channel in that end, take ir out of the Teſt, and beat 
which is moſt remote from the | in on an Anvill into a round vi- 
blaſt; for the running off of the | gure for the Melting: pot; which 
baſer Metals, and fo is madelbcinz fer in a Wind-furnace, 
declive to the Center of the Ie, [ſurrounded with Coal, and co- 
where "cis not above halt an Inch |vered wich an Iron Cap, that no 
deep; then the Teft is ſer annei- |Charcoal fall into it, is then mel- 
ling tor twenty four hours, and ted; but it any Droſs, or Filth 
uled chus; tis fer in a Chimny [bein the Meking- pot, they throw 
_ aYard high, parallel almoſt to the }in ſome Tincel, which gathers 
N-fe of a great pair of Bellows, che Droſs together, that it may 
and then the Silver put in ir; f be ſeparated from it. Thele 
„ich being covered over with |Me'tinz-pors are never burned but 
billets of barked Oak, the blaſt only dried, and willaſt a whole 
begins and continues all the day i: they be not luffered to 
While firongly ; The Lead puri- |  Re2 cool 


— 
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ch but if they once cool, they 
infallibly crack. 

The Almond. furnace, or Sweep, 
w ercin ar. feparared all rcs 
orf 1 Crders, parts 
cf Melting pots, Teſts, Brick, 
and all other harder Bodies, 
ah ch muſt be firſt beaten into 
ſmal! pieces with a Hammer, 
anden Iron-plite; and tis one 
Man's Work; but for th fe which 
ſtick only ſaperfcially to the irS: 
ver hey wath ff thus; they have 
2 M ooden round Inſtrument two 


Foor wide ; ſo newhat hollow in 


the miadle, with an handle on 


each ic, cn whch they put 
the Matterials, and hold them 
in a Tub of Water below the 


Surface, and ſo waving it to and 


tro, all che lighrer and loſer 
Macrer is fſepir.r:d from the 
Metal : The Furnace is ſix foot 
high, four wise, ind two thick, 
made ot Brick, having an hole in 
the middle o the t p, eight In- 
ches over, growing narrower to- 
wards the bettom of it, where, 
on the fore part, it ends in a 
mul, environed with a ſemi- 
circle of Iren to kcep the m. I. 
ten M ta: abb ut the middle of 
the back there is ani ther hole to 
receiv. te N ſe t a xreat pair 
of Be'lows, requiring c Ntti.ually | 
tre ſtrengch of two Juſty Men: 
The Night before they begin, 
id kindicd in the Fur- 
nace to anneal it: when 'tis hot, 
they chrow two or three Shovells 


Charcoa 


of C)als, to one of the fore- 
menti ned Stuffs, and fo proceed 
during the whole work, putting 
Lay upon Lay of one and the 
other atter eig or Ten hours 
the Metal begius to run, and 
wen the Receiver below is pret- 
ty full, they lade it out with an 
Iron Ladle, and caſt it in Sows, 


zn Cavities or Forms made with 


— 
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Aſnes: They frequently ſtop the 
Pallage hole with Cinders to keep 
iu che heat, and when they think 
4 gps” of Mectal 1s melted, 
tiecy utiftop the hole ro paſs it 
aft: Now it the itudt be hard to 
flux, they ctir w in ſome hg 
which is the Recrement of Iron) 
co give it fuſion: Their Irom 
melt away apice, wherewith the 
prook out the Cinders from the 
hole, there is a ſtiuking blew 
Smoak proceeds from the Fur- 
nace, and all the by-ſtanders put 
on the colour of Dead Men; ſo 
that the Work-mcn muſt be well 
lined with Oil, Sack, Strong. 
beer, and good Victuals; for the 
Work continues three Days and 
Nights without intermiſſion. A 
long Cavity will be made inthe 
Furnace ; for the Merals, or the 
Fire, or both together, corrode 
and wear the greateſt part of the 
Bricks away; but to get the Sil- 
ver irom theſe Metals, they now 
uſe no other Art, than that ot 
the V. ſt. | | 
And whereas formerly to re- 
fine their Copper from the Li- 
tharzes, thcy laid their Ingots of 
Lead and Copperon logs of Wood 
fired, which would eafily melt 
down the Lead, or Tin, and fo 
leave the Copper full of holes 
wherein the Lead had been lod- 


—— 


ged, they now commit this work 
to the Tefſt. 
4. Mercury, or Quick ſilver, which 
is che laſt way of ſeparation, and 
this is for filings of ſmall Wor- 
kers and Goldſmiths, wherein 
Gold and Silver are mixed with 
Duſt, c, This Duſt is put into 
2 Hand-mill with Quick-filyer, 
and bcing continually turned a- 
bout, that, and the Metals, or 
Amalgama is made of them, and 
fair Water poured in, carries off 


Duſt as it runs out again by a 
25 85 : ſmall 


REG 
ſmall Quill : Now this Amalgama 
is * an Iron with 4 Bolt- 
head, ſet into the Fire, having a 
long Iron Neck, three foot long, 
to which is fixed a Receiver: The 
Fire diſtills off the Mercury into 
the Receiver, and the Gold and 
Silver remain in the Bolr-head. 

REGAL FISH ES; are W'alcs 
and Sturgeons; ſome add Por- 
puſſes; the King by his Preroga- 
tive ought to have every Wha'e 
caſt a ſhore, or wrecked, in all 
places within this Realm (uniels 
granted co Subjects by ſpecial 
words) as Royal Fiſh, the King 


himſelf ſhall have the Head and 


Body to make Oil and other th ing, 
and the Queen the Tail to make 
Whale-bones tor her Royal Veſt- 
ments. 

REGARD ; tho' it has a well 
known general ſianification of a- 
nv care, or reſpect, yet a ipectal 
alſo, wherein it is uſed in matters 
ot Foreſt, of which Mr. Manhood 
ſpeaketh, that the Ex re, genera! 
Seſſions of the Forreſt, or For tice 
Seat, is to he kept every tl ird 
Tear; and of neceſſity the Re 
gaiders of the Forreſt muſt arſt 
mike their Regard, which muſt 
be done by the King's Wrir, and 
that Regarder 1s to go through 
the whole Forreſt, and every 
Bailywick, to ſee and enquire of 
the Treſpaſſes therein. 

REGARDER; is an Officer of 
the King's Foreſt, that is ſworn 
to take care of the Vert and Veni- 

ton, and to view and enquire 


of all the Offences committed 


within the Foreſt, and of all the 
Concealments of them, and 
whether all other Officers do ex- 
ecute their Office or not. 
REGISTER of a Pariſh-Church, 
is that wherein Baptiſm, Mar- 
tiages, and Burialls are in each 


Tax iſh, every Year orderly Re- 


| 


| 
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red 3 Which was laudably in- 
ſtirured by that great but unfor- 
tunate Man, the Lord Cromwell, 
in September 1538, while he was 
Vicar - General to King Henry 
VIII. | 

RELAY, this is an Hunting 
Term, and by it is meant che ſet- 
ting of the Hounds in readineſs 
where the Deer is expected to 
come by, and then caſting them 
off when the other Hounds are 
paſſed by 

RENNET GOLDEN ; is a ve- 
ry picaſanc ana fine Apple, of 4 
yellzwiih Puip, a good Bearer, 
aud yielding very good Juice 
but the Linc)/n Rennet is prefer- 
red by ſome before any other of 
the Nm. | | 

REPONSES, or wild Radiſpes; 
are propogated only by Seeds, 
being a fort of little ones that 
are eaten in Sallads, and grow 
without any pains in the Fields. 

REPOSITION of the Foreſt ; 
was an Art whereby certain Fo- 
reſt Grounds being Purlieu upon 
view, were by a ſecond view 
laid, or pur to the Foreſt again. 
RESERVE PEAR, in Frerch 
PEſpargae ; is a red Pear pretty 
big, and very long, the Pulp ten- 
der, but a little ſoweriſn, more 
beautiful than good, and ripe is 
the end of Fuly, 
 RESTORING of four and de- 
caſed Beer ; there are many ways 
for it, Salt made from the Aſhes 
of Bariy Straw, being put into 
the Veſſe] and well ſtirred, is 
very good for it: Glauber com- 
mends three, or four handfulls 
of Beech-Aſhes, being thrown 
into the Veſſel after the fame 
manner; or, if it be not very 
ſour, a little put in a bag with - 
out, ticring does the ſame; ſo 
dces Chalk put in immediately, 


refer it drinkable: Alſo Cal- 
N Kr 3 cine 


BT 
eiped Oyſter-ſnellsc, Egzx-\hells 
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whether the Horſe be priched 


burzed , Torroite-thells, Sea- | when you touch the lame Foct ; 


ſnells, Crab-Eyes, Alkalized 
Corral, c. do the work, for 
that they imbibe and attract the 
Marpneſs, and turn it into ſwect- 


neſs ; and this may alſo be per- | 


formed in a great meaſure by an 


handful of Wheat thrown into) 


the Veſſel. Moreover Glauber 
wonderfully commends his Sal 
Mirabilis, and fixed Niter to be 
Put in a Linnen-bag, and hunz 
in the top of the Cask ſo as to 
reach into the Liquour, not only 
for render iug four Beer drink- 
able, bur alſo preſerviog and 
ſtrer gthening the ſame. 

KETRAIIS, or Pricks ; if a 
rich with a Nail be neglected, it 
may occaſion a very dangerous 
Pore, and teſter ſo into the fleih, 
that the Horſe's Foot cannot be 
ſaved without extream diificulry ; 
and therefore ſuch fatal Conte- 
quences ought always to be pre- 
vented by timely Care: When a 


Farij.r perceives in ſhocin? a 


Horſe, that he complains and 
ſnrinks at every bla upon the 
Natl, it muſt be immediately pul- 
led cur, aud the Elocd tollow, 
there is no danger, only you 
muſt not drive another Nail in 
the ſame place: Such an Acci- 
dent ſeldom makes an Horſe 
halt, and he may be ridden im- 
mediately aiter ic: When a Horſe 
halts preſently after he is ſhod, 
you may probably conclude that 
ſome ot the Nails preſs the Vein, 
or touches him in the Quick; to 
know where the Griet lies, lift 
up Lis lame Foot; and knock 
with your Shoving-hammer on 


the ſound Four ; for Fane skit- 


tiſn and unruly Horſes will lift 
their toor hen you touchijr. 
tho' ir be not pricht, that vor 
Jay be the better able to judg 


| 


—— 


then lit up the ſound Foot, and 


knock gently eupon the top of 
the Clenches on the lame foct, 
and when you perceive that le 
| ſhrinks when you ſtrike any of 
the Nails, you may conclude him 
to be priched in that place. Hor- 
les are uſuelly pricked at the keel 
in the Fore-toor, and at the Tce 
in the hinder foot; then you 
mult pluck off the Shooe, pret- 
ſing round the Foot wich the 
Pincers, and when you come to 


the place that is priched, he will 


endeavour to draw back his 
foot, a1d ſhrink extreamly; as you 
draw torch the Nails, you muſt 
oblerve diligently whether they 
be bzwed, or Whether there be 
any flakes, or it the hole put 
iorth Bl>yd, or Matter; fer a 
bowed Nail may occaſion Lame- 
neis by preſſing the Vein, and 
even ſometimes you may perceive 
by the Nail, that the flake remains 
in the Foot, and then it is impoſſi- 
ble to perform the Cure: Blucd 
or Matter ifſuing out of the hole, 
s an evident ſign of the greted 
Part, which being diſcovered, 
vou muſt ſearch the place to the 
bottom with the Horn cf your 
Buttreſs; then with your Renette 
ſearch the hole, penetrating to 
the end of it, where the Nail 
| was rivered on the Hoof; it in 
che mean time you find that it 
| does not peirce to the Quick, 
ner cauſes any rain, thrult a 
Nil into the hcle, and preſs the 
point of ir on that ſide where 
che Vein lies, and if you perceive 
chat the Horſe complains, pro- 
ceed to the application ot con- 
venient Reme dies without any 
Further trial. If che Horſe does 
nor complain when you ſearch 
che hole, you may certainly con- 
| 8 clude 
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elude that he is not pricked in 


that place, ſince you have exa- 


mined tlie whole length of the 
hole wit hout finding any Matter, 
and without occaſioning che lea 

pain. It happens not frequently, 
that thoſe Horſes who have fleſſ 
Feet, ſleuder Hoois, and weak, 
or narrow Heels, are always 


lam? when new ſnod; ad fome- | 


times to ſuch a degree, that 
they are hardly able to ſtand up 
rizhr, bur they recover without 
the uſe of any Remedy: Aud it 
is to be obſerved, that Englijh 
Horſes are uſually moſt fubjea 
to tms inconveniency. Narrow 
heeled Horſes are uſually lamed 
it the Nails are riveted too 
high; for tho they be not prich- 
el, the Nails pierce too near the 
Quick, and occaſions a pain that 
requires no other Cure but Reſt, 
I: a Nail be bowed in a fleſhy 
Foot, ic frequently makes the 
Horie halt, tho' he be nor prick- 
ed; and if it be neglected too 
lone, ic will cauſe a Sore, which 
muſt be cured as if rhe Horſe 
wcre really prickcd : If che place 
be Impoſtumared, afrer you have 


procured the evacuation of the 


Mater, inje& boyling Oyl, with 
a lite Sagar, and ſtop the hole 
w th Cotton; then rack on the 


Shove with three, or four Nails, 


and ſtop the Foot with a Rem- 
lade, which will draw the heat 
into the Sole, hinder the Matter 
from riſing up to the Hair, and 
take away the pain: Beſides, 
you muſt apply a black, white, 
or red Reſtringent Charge about the 
foot, keeping it from moiſture, 


and continue to dreſs it every 


day, till your Horſe be ſound. 
The following Remedy is good 
for pricking wich a Nail: As ſoon 
as you hav? opened the Sore, in- 


ject the Vulnerary Water cold, 


. 
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ſtopping the hole with Cotto 5 
the Application muſt be renew” 
ed the next day, which will com- 
pleat the Cure. It you cannot pro- 
cure the Vulnerary Water, dreis the 
wet lure every day with Unguer- 
tum Pomph»lygos, and in few days 
the Cure will be perfected s If 
neither of theſe Midicines can 
he had, take a ſumicient quantity 
of Miloil, beat it, and boil ic 
with Vinegar , and in an Iron 
Spoon, or Ladle ſtirring it two, 
or three times, then pour the Vi- 
negar very hot into the hole made 
by the Nail, and lay the Herbs 
upon it, continuing it after the 
fame manner till it be healed. I 
could make a very numerous Ca- 
talogue of Remedies for a prick 
ina Horſe's Foot, but there are 
none more excellent than the 
Vulnerary Water, Ungnentum Pum- 
phoſyeos,and Oy. lcehfeveille, which 
are known to be admirably ef- 
ctual in chis Cafe, S me H ris 
have their Heels ſo lo, cht they 
knock chem againſt the ground as 
they go; fo that they halt dow- 
right; and in the mean time che 
Farrier ſearches about the Foot, 
Paſtern Joint, Shoulder, and other 
Parts, never imagining that the 
lameneſs is occaſioned by a bruiſe 
in the Fruſh. If you perceive 
that the Fruſh trembles when 
you touch it, and that there is 
Matter formed underneath, you 
may conclude the ſeat of the 
grief to be there; in which caſe 
you muſt dreſs the Sore like a 
Wound made by a Nail, and 
make the Remedies penetrate 
through the Heel, between the 
Fruſh and the Bone of the Foot, 
applying proper Reftringents of 
Lime, and the ſecond Water, or 


| of Soot Vinegar , and Whites of 


Eggs, about the Fruſh. The 


knowledge of rheſe Sores, or 


Kris Impo- 
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Impoſthumes is more Githculr 
thin the Cure. All Vulner.wry 
t:erbs are good for Picks in the 
beginning, as S.win, Vervain, 
Birth- wort, Speeawell , Agr:mory, 
Zedoary, Adder's- tongue, Arſmart, 
Ladies Bed-ſtraw, Dragons, and 
ſeveral orhers, which muſt be 
applied with Vinegar, according 
to the Directions already preſcri- 
bed in the uſe of A⁰⁰e. 1 
thought fit to mention a confi- 
derable number of them, that as 
ſoon as your Horſe is pricked you 
may eafily find one or ocher; but 
thoſe who know none of them, 
muſt make uſe of proper Oinc- 
ments. In the begunmnz beicre 


the Wound be linputtumarcd, 


you may, with good {ucceis, ob- 
ſerve this Method; after the hole 
is diſcovered, pour ſome Spirit 
Vitriol into it, ſtop it wich Cot- 
on, and ſet on the S:ico:: If 
your Horſe grow lane again, 
take off che Shooe, and dreis h's 
Foot with Spirit of Vi, iol as be- 
fore, and in few days he will be 
perfealy ſound. The Ointment 
ot Pompbelix, is allo an c&cel- 
lent remedy tor Oꝛen that arc 
Hurt in the feet with the Plough, 
as ſometimes it happens by the 
unskilfullneſs of che Plough-man, 
in Which caſe you muſt open cle 
Sore, waſh it well with warm 
Wine, melc ſome ct the Oint- 
ment into it, ſtop the hole, and 
-ontinue alter the fame manner 
i the Cure be perfected. 
RHEUM ; is incident to moſt 
Animaſs, and in a Horſe pro- 
cecds from Cold, which makes 
his Tec th looſe, and ſeem lonę 
by the mrinking up of his Gums, 
which will ſpoilt his feeding, 
that all the Mea: will lic in alump 
in his Jaws; fee Cg. J. 
RHEUMA TICK EYES ; 
| Rorſes come by 3 Hus of Hu- 
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m>ours diit:lling from the Brain, 


and ſometimes by ſom: ſtripe re- 


ceived, whoſe figns are the con- 
 tinual warerinz ot the Eye, and 
his clofe ſhutting of his Lids to- 
gether, accompanied ſometimes 
with a little ſwelling ; ſce Blog- 
ſhotten Eyes, | 

RHEUMS IN THE EYES; to 
cure this Diſtemper take common 
Boyle Ar mori eb in Powder, nix it 
with Vinegar, and the whites of 
two Eggs, till it be reduced to 


apply Morning and Evening a- 
baut the Eye for halt a foot 
round, aud bathe the Eye wich 
Aqua Vita; Or this, Take a new 
Ind Ezg roaſtcd hard, and Ha- 
vipg taken off the Shell, cut 1: 
through the middle, and take 
our rhe Yolk, 1a the place of 
which put in a piece of IWhite 
Viirizl, about the bigneſs of 4 


ot the Eggs; and wrapping them 
ina piece of clean and fine Lin- 
nen, infuſe it in half a Glaſs of 
Faſe rater for the ſpace of fix 
hours; after which, throw away 
the ſoaked Egg as uſeleſs, aud 
reſcreing the Water, pour ciglit, 
cer ten drops ef it into che 
' Horſe's Eye with a Feather 
 Mcrairg and Evening, which v1! 
quickly pecſect the Cure. It you 
| make uſe of Azu2Vita, you muſt 
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Spunge ſeaked in it, five or ſix 
times a day; and Experience 
will convince you that you can- 
not chufe a better Remedy ci- 
cher tor Rhemus, or Blows, I. 


| For if the Diftcmper requires 


preſcnt remedy, you may in- 
ſtantly prepare that which fal- 
lows, Take the Woite of an Ezg, 


Jen equal quantity of Roſe-wa- 
as to 


water, White Vitriol in fine Pow- 


| Ger, the bigneſs of a Nutr ; beat 
* | _ | 


em 


a kind of Paſte, which you mult © 


Nutt, then joyn the two halves 


bathe the Eye with a little fine 
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chem well with a Stick, ſome o 
this put into the Eye will divert 
the Rheum, and take away rhe 


heat, Theſe Warers will not 


eep good above ſeven or eight 
55 1 moſt, after which they 
turn ſharp; their vertue 15 to al- 
ay che heat and ſtop the humour 
that flows into the Eyes; and 
the ſmarting, which they cauſe, 

is inconſiderable, and laſts bur a 
moment. They are alſo very 

uſeful for Men. In this cafe you 

(h2uld make choice of a good me- 

dium at firſt, and not change it, 
tor nothing retards the Cure more 

than change of Remedies. 3. 

Take the Herb Alehoof, or 

Ground-Ivy, which grows in ſh1- 

dy places, and is altogether dif- 
terent from common ., for its 
leaf is ſmaller, thinner, and leſs 
ſnining, but of a ſtronger ſmell 
befides it dies in Winter, where- 
as the creeping Ivy reſiſts the 
cold Weather, and therefore they 
are guilty of a very great Error, 
who, inſtead of this, makes uſe 
ot Ivy that creeps on the Ground. 
Take, I ſay, tour handfulls of 
true Ground-Iuy, beat it in a 
Marble Mortar, with the Whites 
of ſix hard Eggs, then add half 
2 pint of a very clear White- 
wine, Roſe-water, a quarter of a 
pint 5 Sugar-Candy, and White-Vi- 
til, of each an ounce and an 

halt, beat them alrogerher, and 

incorporate them very well with 
the Peſtle, ſtrowing upon them an 

ounce of white Salt; then co- 

ver the Mortar and place it in a 

Cellar; after it has ſtaod there 
five, or ſix hours, pour out the 

whole Compoſition into a Hypo- | 
cras-bag of clean white Serge, 

and ſet a Veſſel under it, to re- 

ceive the Water that drops thro', 


_— 


which muſt be preſerved in a 
Glaſs-bortle, and every Morning I 
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and Evening pour ſome of it in- 
co the Horſe's Eye. There are 
tew Rheums which this Water 
will not Cure; but if cherc re- 
mains a white Film, or Skin up- 
on the Eye, you muſt contune it 
with Powder, 

RICE; 1s a good fort of 
Pulte, whereot the larger and 
whiteſt is accounted the beſt; 
it's of an hot and dry Nature; 
ſometimes Coſtive, Stagnates, is 
Abſterfive, and has a kind of a 
ſharpneſs therein: When *ris 
boyled in fat Broath, it nouri- 
ſhes ſufficicntly, and is pleaſant 
ro the Pallate, and beiug ſea- 
foned with Almonds, Mill and 
Sugar, increaſes the Seed, nou- 
riſnes better, but is groſs and 
difficult to be digeſted; and be- 
ing given to Hens, will make them 
lay more res- but the too long 
uſe thereof cauſes Obſtructions, 
it being Windy; but its badneſs 
is removed if it be waſted and 
infuſed into the decoction of 
Wheaten Flower, then boyled 
in tat Broth, or Cows Milk, or 
Milk of ſweet Almonds, putting 


| Sugar and Cinnamon thereunto : 


It's good in the Winter for La- 
bourcrs and young Men, bur ve- 
ry fruitful to old and flegmatick 
Perſons. — As for Rice-Cream, 
or Milk, it is made of either of 
them, by putting in two hand- 
fulls of Rice-flower, and a little 
fine Flower, as much Sugar as is 
fir, the Yclk ot an Egg, and 
ſome Roſe- water. We 


RIDDLES , ſee Sieves. 


RN; is the skin of any 


Fruir thar may be cur off, or pa- 
red; and Urchin-like-Rind, is 
the outward Cover of the Chef. 
nut which is all ſer with 


NMNG- 
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RING-BONE IN AN HORSE; 
is an Evil that comes Naturally, 
or Accidentally; the firſt being 
from the Stallion, or Mare; 
whereas the other proceeds from 
ſome blow of an Horſe, or any | 
other Accident ; the pain where- 


of breeds a violent ſlimy Humour, | 
like a Griſtle upon the top of the 
Cronet, and ſometimes goes 
round about it, which reſorting 
to the Bones that are of their own 
Nature, cold and dry, waxes 
hard, and cleaving to ſome bone, 
grows, in time, a Bone it felt : 
The ſigns of it are a hard Swel- 
ling round the Cronet of the 
Hoof, which will be higher than 
any part of it; beſides, his Hair 
there will ſtare, and be briſtly, 
and make him halt. 5 8 
There are divers Receipts for 
the Cure of it. 1. Scarifie the 
lace about the Ring-bone with a 
cet; then take a great Onion, 
and pick out the Core, and 1ato 
its place put Verdigreaſe, and 
un{lacked Lime; then cover the 
hole, and roaſt the Onion ſoft, 
bruiſe it in a Mortar, and fo, ve- 
ry hot, lay it thereto for four 
days together, and *ewill cure it. 
2. Others take unflacked Lime 
and burn it well, which is known 
by its whiteneſs, make 1t into 
fine Powder, and upon the ſwel- 
led place lay it all along of a 
god thickneſs, binding a Lin- 
nen Cloth very faſt upon it, and 
ſo put him into the Water, and 
let him ſtand there a pretty 
while; then take him out and 
unbind his Foot, and he is in- 
fallibly Cured; for the burning 
of the Lime doth kill the Ring- 
bone, even unto the root there- 
of: Bur when you are to Dreſs 


— 


your Horſe, he muſt be brought 

cloſe to the Water, and as ſoon 

as he is Dreſſed, you are to put 
e 3 


— 


| 


him preſently therein, 
When they have Waſhed, Sha- 


3. Some, 


ved and Scarrified the Pi 
grey Soap 


ace 

and Arſnich made 
ot each to the quauri:y t 2 
Wallnut, which being well aux. 
ed, ſpread upon the forranc 5 


tar as the &iag-hone goes; en 


apply thereon a tew Hurd“ ;; 0 
bind a Linn.n Cloch hate n 

and remove it wt itt ehenty uf 
hours; then take ir, nl t n 
rhe Scab, buc ovly dank I 
with freſh Butter ni! it {2ll 4-16 
ot it lelt. ind [> Be ai K b ch 
ſome healing Salve. The e m— 


mon way of our Snuths, is co 


take up the Vein on the iniide of 
the Leg, where the ſorrance is, 
and then to 1car the Ring-bone 
with a hot Iron, made about the 
thickneſs of the back of a Kaite, 
three times downright, and as 
many times croſs, till it looks fumc- 
what of a yellow Colour; then 
prick three, or four holes in it, 
equally diſtant from one angcher 
in the feared Lines, quite thro' 
the Skin, with a Nail, or the 
| ite 3 then rub a handtul of com- 
mon Salt very well in upon it, 
which will fetch our the Blood 
and Water, that was cauſed by 
the ſearing and pricking; 1d 
ſo apply half an ounce of A WW 
ſtick and Frankinſenſe, Bu rguncy. WW 
Pitch and common black iich, 
of each as much as a Wallnut, 
boyl them all very wel! togecher 
in an Earthen Pipkin, till they be 
throughly melted and 1ncorp”- | 


rated, and apply it very het up- 


on the grieved Place with a Lath, 
or any other flat Stick, and clap 


Flax, or Hurds upon it, preſſing 


it down hard with your hand to 
make ir ſtick the better. You 
are to obſerve to let the Charge 
ſtick on till it come off ot it 
ſelt, or apply another if it be 


requiſite; 
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requiſite; and if you turn the 
Horſe to Graſs, let him remain 
the firſt Night in the Stable, 
which will make it ſtick on o 
much the better: The Cure will 
be ſooner per fected if you keep 
him upon dry Ground 5 for it 
he goes much in the wet, it will 
quickly come off. LEES 
RISNIG IN THE BODY ; is a 
Diſtemper in Catcle, accomp-.nm- 
ed with a ſwellins behind, up- 
on which occaſion an inſpection 
muſt be made into their Mouths, 
and behind for Bliſters, and 1t 
any be, they are to be broke firſt, 
and then bled un er che Tail; 
then let them be raked, wich a 
little hand, in their Bodies be- 
hind, to break the Bliſtcrs in the 
Body, and give them a quart of 
Churmed Milk, ſome Chimney 
S»t, Bale Armoniach, a red Onion, 
an Egg, Shell and all; purtalr9- 
gether, and they will preſently 
mend without fail, but walk 
them. 2. Another Receipt is, 
if the Beaſt be ſwelled in the Bel. 
ly, fo as you think him almoſt 
palt help, look on the near ſide 
and you ſhall ſee che Belly ſwel- 
led above the ridge of the Back, 
and then with your Thumb and 
Finger you muſt feel the Rib on 
one ſide, and the Hip on the o- 
ther, and the Loine-bone above ; 
upon this. take a Pen-knife, and 
an handful from the Loyn, and 
as much from rhe Rib; thruſt in 
your Knife four Fingers deep into 
the windy Belly, and you will let 
out the filthy Wind, which would 
have killed the Beaſt, and he'll 
recover preſently ; then within 
an hour give him a Drink of 
Fenegreech, Turmer ich, Long-Pep- 
per and Grain, Aniſeeds, Liquoriſl 
powder, and a little handful of 
fue bruiſed and put all together in 


ROA 

and within fourteenDays after, let 
him blood in the Neck-Vein, 
and give him a little Rue, and a 
pint of Ale. 

ROACH ; *tis no delicate, bur 
a very filly Fiſh, being every whit 
as Simple as the Carp is Crafty; 
but ſuch as are found in Rivers 
are more valuable rhan thoſe in 
Ponds ; tho' thofe that breed in 
the latter are of a much larger 
ſze; but the Thames below 
Bridge, abounds with ſuch as ex- 
ceeds all others in bigneſs : He 
Spawns about the middle of 
May. | | 
ROACH-FISHING ; to Angle 
for this Fiſh in April, Cads, or 
Worms are proper Baits; fo are 
white ſmall Snails, or Flies in 
Summer; but che Baits muſt be 
under Water, for they will nor 
bite at the tp: Others uſe a 
May-fly in their Seaſon with 
good ſucceſs, But in Autumn, 
you may fiſh for them with 
Paſte cnly, made of the Crumbs 
of fine white Bread ; moulded 
with a little Water, and the 
labour of your hands into a rough 
Paſte , coloured not very deep 
with red Lead, with which you 
may mix a little fine Cotton, or 
Lint, and a little Butter; but 
with this you muſt fiſh with muck 
Circumſpection; but for Winter 
fiſhing, Gentles are better Bay 
chan Paſte. 3 | 

But more particularly as to 
ſome Experimentally uſeful Bairs 


ter, or Summer. 1. Take an 
handful ef well dried Malt, and 

put it into a Diſh of Water, and 

having grubbed and wa ſned it be- 
twixt your hands till it be clean, 
and free from Husks, put that 
Water from it, and having put it 
into a litcic freſh Water, ſet it 


ſtreng Ale, or Beer luke warm; 


over a gentle Fire, letting it 
8 95 boy 


for this purpoſe, eicher for Win⸗ 
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| boyl till it be pretty ſoft; the nf whereby ſometimes they draw * 
pour the Water from it, and with h. It a dozen; but comme niy two 
2 ſharp Knife, turning the ſprout | or three at a drautht. 
end of the Corn upward, take ROBIN, Muſcat Pear of Auguſt 
off the back part of the Huck | Pear Royal, or Pear Aue at, is a 
with the point of your Kuife, big, aud like uncy a ſmall Berga- 
leaving a kind of inward Husk %, between round and flat, the 
on the Corn, or elſe all is ſpoi ed; Stalk pretty long, ſtreight, and 
then cut off a little of che ſprout [ſunk pretty hollow into the Pear 
end, that the white may appear, | and the Crown is alſo alike ; the 
and alſo a very little of the 0- | Pap is ſhort, but not hard, the 
ther end for the Hook to enter, | Juice Sugared and Pertumed : 
and to uſe this Bait, caſt a little its colour of a yellowiſh white, 
now and then of it into the Wa- Skin gentle, and hardly grows 
ter, and if your Hook be ſmall ſott at all: It is good either raw, 
and good, *rwill be found to be | baked, or in Sweer-meats, and is 
admirable, but for Roach and Dace, | ripe in Auęnſt, or September; the 
2. Another good Bait is the young | Tree grows every where, bur the 
| brood of Waſps, or Bees, it | Wood jometimes Cankers, and is 
you dip their Heads in Blood ; | hard to be brought to bear. 
ſo is the thick Blood of Sheep } ROBIN-RED-BREAST ; this 
half dried on a Trencher, and | little Bird ſings very ſweetly, as 
cut into ſuch ſmall pieces as will | known ro every little Boy, by 
beſt fit the Hook, and a little | reaſon they are ſeen in the Win- 
Salt will keep it from turning | fer on the tops of Houſes and 
black, and make it the better.] Roofs, and upon all forts ot old 
3. Others boyl an handful, or | Ruins, on that ſide moſt common - 
two of the largeſt and beſt | ly that the Sun riſes and ſhines 
Wheat that can be got, in a little | in the Morning, or un ier ſome 
Milk till it be ſoft, and then fry | Covert where the Cold and Wind 
it gently with Honey, and a lir- | may not pinch them: tor they 
tle beaten Saffron diffolved in] are tender Birds, and the Cage 
Milk. ſhould be lined: They breed in 
Laſtly, The way of fiſhing for | the Spring, and commonly three 
Roach at London, is peculiar, and | times a Year, viz. in April, May, 
thoſe that uſe it there, rake a | and June: They make their Neſts 
ſtrong Cord, at the end thereof is | with dry greeniſh Moſs, and quilt 
faſtened a three pound Weight, | chem within with a little Wool 
and a foot above the Lead, a and Hair: They have ſeldom a- 
packthread of twelve foot long, | bove five young Ones, and not 
3 is made faſt to the Coi d, and to | under four; and build @ ſome 
4 the Packthread at proper diſtan- old Hay Houſe, or Barn, or Reck 
ces, they add à dozen ſtrong of Hay, or Corn; and when the 
links of Hair, with Roach Hooks | young are abour ten days old, 
at them, baired with a white | chey may be taken away from the 
| Snail, or Periwinkle ; then hold- old ones, and kept in a little 
ing the Cord in their hands, the | Basket, or Box, but if you ler 
- biring of the Fiſh draws the Pack- | them tarry too long in the Neſt, 
hread, and chat the Cord, which I they will be ſullen, and fo con- 
ives them notice what to do ; | ſequently much more troubleſome 


I 
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to bring up: They muſt be fed 
wich Sheeps Heart and Egg min- 
ced ſmall, every way as Night- 


| ingales are ted, but a little at once, 


et pretty often, by reaſon ot 
this Bird's bad Digeſtion ; for he 
is apt to throw it up again : Be- 
ſure he lie warm and eſpecially 
in the Night. When you find 
them begin ro be ſtrong, they 
may be Caged, with ſome Moſs 
put at the bottom of the Cage, 
that they may ſtand warm, and 
their Meat put in a pan, or box, 
both of the Sheep's Heart and 
Egg, and Paſte alſo, and let them 
have ſome of the Wood-Larks 
mixed Mear by them. To take a 
Robin with a Pit-fal is ſo well 
known, that there necd be no- 
thing ſaid of it; but with a trap- 
Cage and a Meal, you may take 
2 dozen in a day: Make choice 
of the Bird you hear ſin-, and to 
know whether he be 4 Cock, or 


an Hen, you will find the Cocks 


Breaſt will be much more ot a 
dark red than the Hen's, and his 
red will go up farther upon the 
Head. | a 
This poor Bird is not exempt 
from Diſeaſes neither, he being 
very ſubject to the Cramp, and 
giddineſs of the Head, which 
makes him many times fall off 
the Pearch upon his back, and 
it's preſent Death without ſome 
help be ſpeedily uſed for him: 
But firſt, for the Cramp, the beſt 
remedy to prevent his having of 
it, is to keep him warm and 
clean in his Cage, that his Feet 
be not clogged, whereby many 
times, the Joynts are eaten off, 
and the Dung is ſo faſt bound on, 
that it makes his very Feet and 
Nails to rot off; ſo that the Life 
and the Spirit of the Bird is taken 
off; and if you find him droop 
and is ſickiſh, give him three, or 
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four Meal-worms and Spider, 


and it will mightily refreſh him: 


But for the giddineſs in the Head, 
give him fix, or ſeven Ear-wiggs 
in a week, and he ſhall never be 
troubled with it : If you find he 
hath little Appetite to ear, give 
him now and then fix, or ſeven 
Hog-lice, which may be found in 


and let him never want Water 
that is freſh two or three times 
a week: Then to make him chear- 


once a weck in his Water a blade 


Liquoriſh, which will advantage 
his Song, or Whiſtling very much. 
——As to the Extent of this 


bove ſeven Years, by reaſon he 
is ſo ſubject to the falling Sick- 
neſs, Cramp, and oppreſſion of 
che Sromich ; See Paſte for Birds. 

ROCAMBOLES ; are a ſort of 
mild Garlick, otherwiſe called 
Spaniſh-Garleeb, which is multi- 


plied both by Cloves and by 
Seed, which latter is about the 


bigneſs of an ordinary Peaſe; fee 
Eſchalots. 1 
ROCRET; being one of the 
Sallad furniture, is multiplied b. 
Seed, which is extream ſma 
and of a Cinnamon, or dark 
rann'd colour; it's ſown in the 
Spring, the leaf being pretty like 
that of Radiſhes. Its Nature is 
ſuch as not to be proper to be 
eat alone, but mix Lextice leaves 
therewith, whereby it's made of 


Endive, or Purſlain thereto; it's 
better in cool times than hot. 
ROD; is the ſame thing as 
the quarter of an Acre, and con- 
fiſts of forty ſquare Poles, or Per- 
ches, and four Rods makes an 
Acre. | | 


| 
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any piece of old rotten Wood, 


tul and long winded, give him 


or two of Saffron, and a ſlice of 


Bird's Life, he ſeldom lives a- 
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* ROE-BUCK, called a Kind the 
fiſt Year, Gyrle the ſecond, He- 
muſe the third; Roe-buck of the 
firſt Head the fourth, and a Fair 
Roe-buck the fifth, is a Deer well 
known in Germany, &c. and cal- 
led both in Latin and Greek Dar- 
cas, is faid to be of an exceeding 
quick Sight; and their ſwittneis 
docs not only appear upon Lend, 
bur alſo in the Water, which 
they cut when they ſwim, as with 
Oars: The Males have only Horns, 
ſet with fix, or ſeven branches 
not palmed, but branchy, yet 
ſhorter than Fallow Deer, from 
which they differ otherwiſe but 
little; and whereas the Horns of 
other Beaſts are hollow towards 
the root, whereinto enters a cer- 
tain long ſubſtance, theſe are ſo- 
lid without any ſuch Emptineſs, 
only full of Cores : Their Habi. 
tation, for the moſt part, is in 
the Mountains among the Rocks, 
upon which, when they are hun- 
ted, they hang by the Horns, as 
ſome would have it; when the 
Roe-buch comes from Rut, he caſts 
his Horns, and there are few af- 
ter two Years old, which Mew 
not at Alhllantide, but their heads 
grow quickly our again, They 
go to Rut in Og9bzr; And for 
the Doe, when ſhe finds her ſelt 
near her time, ſhe ſecretly 


as far from him as ſhe can, for 
he would other iſe kill che Fawn, 


which, when ic grows big, can 


run and iced, then the, Doe re- 
Aurns to the Buck 1gain, |» 

__ ROE-BUCK-HUNTING ; theſe 
Anmais are taken divers ways, 


god very eatily in che Woods; 
or whereas, when they are cha- 


ed, they deſire to run againſt the 
Wind, becaufe the eoldneſs of 
ithe Air retreſhes them in their 


Sourle, cheretore the Huntſmen 


de- 
parts from the Buck, and fawns 


ROS 
place their Dogs with the Wind 
They are alſo often taken by che 
counterteiring ot the Voice, which 
a $killtul Huntſman does by the 
aſſiſtance of a Leate in his Mouth 3 
waen they are hunted they turn 
much and otten, and come hack 
upon the Dogs directly; and 
when they can no longer endure, 
they then take Soil as the Hart 
doth, and wil hang by a bough 
in ſuch a manuer, that nothing of 
them ſhall appear above Water 
but their Snour, and will ſuffer 
the Dogs to come juſt upon them 
before they ſtir : Their Veniſun 
is never out of ſcaſon being ye. 
ry fat, and for that reaſon they 
are hunted at any time; but ſome 
favour ſhould be ſhewn the Doe 
while big with Fawn: The Hounds 
muſt be rewarded with eheBowels, 
the Blood, and Feet ſlit aſunder 
and boyled altogether : The Herd 
of theſe Animals is called a Bea- 
UV). 

ROLL OF PARCHMENT ; con- 


| 


F fiſts of ſixty Skins. 


| RONVILLE ; a Pear fo called, 
that in bigneſs and ſh pe is much 
like a fair Ruſſet; its crown pretty 
hollow, the belly bigger on one ſide 
than the other, lloping pretty 


* much towards the Scalk; when 


—_—— 


mellow, the skin is lleek and Sa- 
tin-like, the Juice ſugared and | 
pertumed, and the Pulp ears ſhort ; 
irs bur ſmall, fomciyhat hard, 
and a little gritty, being ripe in 
ans vu and February. 6 
ROOD, is the tcurth part of an 
Acre, e 
| ROSEMARY ; is a ſmall, but 
| very odoriferous ſhrub, that 15 
propagated by Seed, or Branches 
that have ſome ſhare of root; 
the principal uſe whereot is to 
perfume Chambers, and in de- 
coctions for Waſhing, being mul 
tiplied much like Rue, and 3 


ſeveral forts © 
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= Plan laſts five, or {ſerve that the flowers of ſome are 
. . m_— There are of far decper red than others, 
ſe 4 ir, as the broad- The Roſe of the World, which 
| Laved, which is bigger than the | differs not from the former bug 
; common in all its parts; the in the colour of its leaves, which 
| Gilded , varioufly ſtiiped with | are of a pale bluſh colour, di- 

yellow, 25 if gilt; the Silver de- 5 realy ſported thr-ugh every leas 


nominaced from its Silver-co- of the Dcuble flower, of the 


| ſoured leaves; and the Double- | fame red colour which is in the 
 flowred Roſemary, that has ſtiffer ! Roſe, and is the moſt beautiful of 
Stalks, bigger and greater Jeaves, any. The Hungarian Roſe, whoſe 
and many pale, blew d-uble | Shoots are green, and Flowers of 
| Flowers : Roſemary may be ſately | 2 paler red colour, as are thoſe 
caten with Honev; and the ten- 
der flowered ſprigs thereof in | Branches and Leaves are bigger 

Lene, being wetted and ſprinkled + and greener than thoſe ot the 
with fine Flower and Sugar, are common red AKoſe, The Red 


| fried with ſweet Oil, being plea- be gich Roſe, that is much taller 


| fantto che Taſte and Stomach, ' than the common. Dwarf Red, 
ard rendred mere wholeſome; or Gillifhwer Roſe, which grows 
with a little Pepper: And tho' lower than the ordirary Roſe, 


it be nor uſed in the leat wich | whoſe Flowers are of a pleaſant. 


| our Saller furniture, yer the Carnation colour. The double Vel- 
flower's a little bitter, are always | ver Roſe, that hath young ſhoots 
welcome in Vinegar, but above | of: a ſad reddiſh green colour, 
all a frcſh ſprig or two 1n a Glaſs | with few, or no Thorns thereon, 
of Wine. it ſeldom bears any ſtore of Roſes, 

ROSE-WATER PEAR; Callio, | The Marbled Roſe, much like the 
Ryſat, or Roſie Peble, in colour, | laſt in growth, but its leaves are 


ſhape and 2 is like the or- larger, of a light red colour Mar- 


diniry Aonſieur John Pear, but a | bled and Veined. The Roſe with- 
little rounder, has a very ſhort | our Thorns, that has green and 
Stalk, fer hollow like an Apple; | ſmoother thoots and leaves than 
its Pulp eats ſhort, and the Fruit the Marble one, without any 
1 ripe in Auguſt and September. | Thorns at all, and the Flower of. 


ROSE-PEAR; is indifferent | a pale red, and ſpreading their 


lurge, flat and round, with very | leaves : The Franch ford Role, that 
long and ſmall Stalks, the Pulp | has ſtrong reddiſh Shoots full of 
eats hort, and the Fruit is ripe | Thorns, thick Flowers, and the 
in Auguſt and Septembe. Button under the Roſe bigger than 

ROSE-TREE; is of divers ex- | ordinary. Laſily, The Cinnamon 
cellent Kinds, and one of the | Roſe, ſo called from its ſcent, 

chiefeſt ornaments of ur Engliſh which is a little like unto that of 
Garden ; bur tis more particu- 


Cinnamon. 2. The Damask, ot 
larly diſtinguiſhed in four parts. pale coloured Roſe, whereot the 


i, The red, whereof there are common Damask Roſe is the ancÞ 


ſeveral ſorts, as the Engliſh red | ent Inhabitant of Ergland, ard 
Rye, wherewith all perſons are fo 


Well acquainted, that there needs | The Parti-colonredDan?ſh Roſe, Tark 
do deſetiption meceof, only ob- and P27 differing only from 


of the red Province Roſe, whoſe 
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well kaown without deſcribing; 
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che other in its parted and marked and then grow ſome what whiter, | 


Flowers. The Chryſtal Roſe, like 
the laſt, only the marks of the 
Flowers are much fairer and bet- 
ter than in thoſe of the other. 
The Elegant, Variegated, Daniſh 
Roſe, has ſhorter and redder 
ſnoots than the laſt named, leaves 
ſmaller, and flowers ſomething 
doubler. The Damask Province 
Roſe, whoſe ſhoots and leaves are 
longer than any of che reſt, and 
of a reddiſh Green, with very 


large Roſes. The Monthly Roſe, | 


bearing flowers only three Months 


in England, viz. June, August and 


amask, and whoſe young ſhoors 


are tull of ſmall hairy prickles, 


of a dark red ; leaves ſmall, and 


flowers fingle and pale yellow. 
The Scarlet Roſe of Auſtria, like 
unto the other, only the infide 


of the leaves of the flowers is 
as à fine Scarlet, and the outſide 
of a pale Brimſtone colour. The 
Buble yellow Roſe, whoſe ſhoots 
are ſmall and not ſo red as thoſe 


of the ſingle Kind, and Flowers 


contain a multitude of ſmall, pale, 
yellow leaves, with a great thrum 
in the middle. 4. The White 
Roſe ; whereof the common one 


is well known; but there are 


two ſorts thereof, the one being 


much doubler and fairer than the 


other. The Bluſh Roſe, which 
differs in nothing from the o- 
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The Double MukeRoſe that riſc; 


high with many green Br 

and dark — —— 8 
armed with great ſharp Thorn: 
the Flowers come forth rogerher 
in a Tuft, not very double; but 


there is another of the kind that 


beareth ſingle Roſes; the ſc 

of both's n is ſweet lik 
dusk. The Damask Roſe, or the 
White Cinnamon Roſe, grows nat 
ſo high as the laſt, hut the leave 
are larger and of a whiter green 
and the Flowers bigger, whiter 
and more double, but not Quite 


18 September. The Buſh, Belgick | fo fweer. The. Double Dog Roſe 
7 Roſe, that hath larger Branches that is in Leaves and Branches like 
* and is fuller of Thorns than any | the leſſer white Roſe. The Ever 
. of the former; the Flowers Green Roſe, that grows like wild 
ud growing vere thick, ſweet. ſcen- I Eglentine, whoſe leaves fall not 
0 ted, and the Waters diſtilled | away in Winter as thoſe of other 
. therefrom, is almoſt as good as | Roſes, from whence it took its 
1 that of the Damask. 3. The | Name, and Flowers containing but 
a ellow Roſes, whereof the ſingle | five leaves of a pure white co- 

| yellow Roſe grows as high as the | lour, ſtand four or five together 


| at the end of the Branches. The 
Spaniſh Mus Roſe, that hath great 


green Branches, and bigger green 
Leaves than the laſt, and fingle | 

Flowers. The Great Apple Roſe, MW 
that hath a great Stock and red- W 
diſh Branches, with green ſharp | 

Thorns and fingle ſmall Flowers, 
ſtanding on prickly Buttons. The 
Double Eglentine, whoſe Flowers 
are double, made up of two, cr iſ 
three rows of leaves, of a prey 
red colour. | [ 1 
But of all theſe varieties of 


among the Red, are thoſe called, 
The Roſe of the World; the red 

Belgick; the red Marble; tt 
Roſe without Thorns, and the Re# * 
Province Roſe 3 among the Da- 
mask, are the Chriſtal Roſe ; the 


Roſes, the beſt and moſt eſteemed I 


ther, but in the colour of the | Elegant, Wariegatca Daniſh Roſe ; 
Flowers, that at firſt opening are | the Bluſh Belgick, the Month; 
of a fine pleaſant bluſh Colour, and the Damask, Province 25 


ROS 

the Scarlet Auſtrian, and Double 
yellow 
and of 
and Damash Mus Roſe are àc- 
counted the beſt. 

Now Roſes are increaſed either | 
by inoculating the Bud of them 
in other Shoots, or by laying 
down the Branches in the Earth : 
The beſt Stocks to inoculate up- 
on, which muſt be done about 


1 


among the yellow Roſes ; 
the ir Roſes, the Bluſh | 


f 


ROS 
judice to the old one, which 
when the new ones are cut of 
may be eaſily reduced to its place 
again, and the next Near bear 
as plentifully as ever; neither 
will it prevent the bearing of 
Flowers; for the laid Branches 
will be as plentiful ſtored as if 
the Tree were erect and got laid; 
ſo chat neither the Profit nor 


Midſummer, are the Damask, the 
White, the Francford, and 
Eglentine: Care muſt be had that 
all Stocks of budded Roſes be 
kept from Suckers, and the buds 
to be inoculated as near the 
Ground as may be; that the 
budded Launce may be laid in 
the Earth to Root after one Tears 
growth. Firſt prick many holes 
with an Awl, about a Joynt that 
will lie in the Earth, and then 
cover the ſame with good Mould; 
this done in the Spring and ſo 
pegged down, that it rife nor a- 
gain; if Watered now and then 
in dry Seaſons, it will be fo roo- 
ted by Autumn as to be remo- 
ved, and cnt from its other part 
behind the root, and becomes a 
Natural Tree, one whereof is 
more valuable than two of rhe 
other that are only budded, or 
ingrafred ; for that very Sucker 
than comes from them will be of 
the ſame kind. But all Roſes be- 
ing apt to yield Suckers; the 
taireſt way to increaſe them, is 
gently to bend down part of the 
Tree, or the whole in the Spring, 
to lay all the Branches in the 
Ground, and to apply unto them 
old and well-rotted Dung about 
the places where they arc laid, 
which will make them root the 
ſooner, and by Autumn there will 
thereby be as many rooted Trees 
ot the ſame kind, as branches 
laid in the Earch, without pre- 


| 


wild | 


| 


"aps of that Year is loſt there» 
Ye 

The Double yellow Roſe bears 
not ſo well, when thus Natural, 
nor in the Sun, as of other Roſes, 
but muſt be placed in the Shade; 
and for its better Bearing and 
faireſt Flowers, firſt in the Stock 
of a ranch ford Roſe, put in the 
bud of a ſingle yellow Roſe near 
the Ground, that will quickly 
ſhoot a good length; put into 
it a bud of double ye!low Roſe of 
the beſt kind, at about a foot 
higher in that ſprout; keep Suc- 
kers from the root, as in all o- 
ther inoculated Roſes, and rub off 
all buds but of the deſired 
Kind, when big enough to bear: 
Prune 1t very near the preceding 
Winter, cutting off all the ſma 
ſnoots, only leaving the bigger, 


whoſe tops alſo are to be cut 
off as far as they are ſmall; when 


it buds for leaves in the Spring, 
rub off the ſmalleſt of them; 
and when for Flowers, if too 
many, let the ſmalleſt be wiped 
off, leaving as many of the faireſt 
as you think the ſtreugth of the 
Tree may bring to perfection, 
which ſhould be a ſtandard than 
up toa Wall, and rather Sha- 
ded than in too much heat of the 
Sun, and Watered ſometimes in 
dry Weather, whereby fair and 


beautiful Flowers may be expet}; 
+ | | | 


ws 
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In fncaring off the Buds when | 
they are put forth, for the re- 
carding of the blowing of Roſes, 
tis practicable enough, and a ſe- 
cond theering ot them may cauſe 
them co be {till later, and o 
Ries may be had when no o- 
ther Flowers are in being: But 
then care muſt be taken, that 
the whole Tree be ſerved to 1 
for it one part of it be only 
theered, the part unſheercd will 
ſpend that ſtrength and ſap, which 
you expeted would have put 
torth new buds in the places of 
thofe cut off, and fruſtrate the 
D.ſigu. | | 

As fo-n as the Roſes have done 
blowing, they muſt be cut with 
rhe Shcers pretty cloſe to the 
Wood; and eich Branch ought 
to be cut again with a Pruning- 


knife, near che Spring, and that 


cloſe to the Leaf; Bud, and all 
that is ſuperflucus, taken away, 
to bring the Tree vito an hand; 


ſome form: They are all hardy 
and endure the ſevereſt Winters 


well enough, and they may be 
diſpoſed up and down the Gar- 
den in _Biſhes, cr tothe Walls a- 
mog the Fruit, or cl{: fer in 
Pow ad Hedses, intermixing 
tlie ſcveral Colours in ſuch a 
manner as th have no two altke : 
The well placing of them much 
ad vances their proſpect to the 

J 0 
ſh uld be left to grow high, that 
being dif-racetul, rather lower 
thin above a Yard and an halt, 
except the Mysh-roſes, that will 


Eye! but none of the Roſe-trees 


not bear well except againſt a |} 


Wall, Pail, or Houſe fide, and 
muſt be ſuffered to grow eighe 


or nine Foot, which is their u- 


ſual height. 
EOSLAND; is heathy Land, 
or full of Ling; alſo, Wateriſh, 


or Mooriſh Land, from the Brir, 
Khas, Plamicies, Irrigettas | 


” ROT 


ROT, is a Diſeaſe which in 
molt Years is incident to Sheep 
inche very ſame Ground, where 
n drier Years, they are clear 
from it, which yet ariſes, not 
only from the moiſture , bur 
from a certain putrifaction both 
ot the Air and Grals, or Sery : 
L's neceſſary they ſnouid be taken 
in hand betimes; ſo tliat in the 
beginning of wer Summers, care 
ſhould be taken to keep Sheep 
on barren and dry Lands, and 
to fodder them in Winter with 
the hardeſt Hay, or moſt aſfirin- 


gent Fodder ; and as ſome © 
Grounds yield a foit Graſs, nd are 
more than others ſubject to breed 


this Diſtemper, other Cattle are 
to be fed thereon, and not Sheep, 


The removing of Sheep tothe 
ſalt Marſhes, has been found to 
be good for them upon this oc- * 1 
cation, which gives reputation to 


the preſcription of Mr. Mau ham, 


who ſays, it their Mouths be 
rubbed once a week with A- 


draces, which is a certain Salt 
gathered in ſuch places, and: plen- 


tiful in Spain, there will be no 
occaſion to fear this Diſtemper. 
But if they are already found to 


be infected, which may be diſ- 


cerned by the colour of their 


Eyes: Some preſcribe to pen 


2 e 
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them up in a Barn, or large 


Shcep-coat, ſer about with woo=y! 


den Troughs. where they are to 


be {ed with Oats a day, or two, 


intermixt with ſome Bay-ſalt well 
ſtamped, ard after that a greater 
quantity, till they begin to diſ- a 


reliſh it; when clean Oats muſty 
be given them tor a day or tho 
more, and then ſerved with Sale 


as before; which may be purſued 
till their Eyes recover their Na- 


cural Colour, when they'll be per- 
fectly Cured. Moreover it his, 
been Experimented, that they 
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ROT 


ſteeping the Regulus of Antimony 
pin the Regulu f 
in Ale, id a little of the Juice 


called Grains, and a little Sugar, 
and about two or three ounces 


thercof given to Sheep, with a 
day or two's intermiſſion beriyeen 
each time, harh been an effectual 
Remedy againſt this Diſtemper. 

In Horſes this Diſtemper 1s fo 
like unto a Dropſy, that it is 
hard to diſtinguiſh it from the 
ſame: It muſt not be miſtaken 
for Rotteneſs; for it he be rot- 
ten, his Liver and Lights are ſo 
putrified, that they are not to 
he recovered : But this is of the 


when his Liver is become fon! 


ind tainted, yet we dare eat 
the Fleſh and affirm it to be good 


Near ; ſo that the Sheep is not 


ed the Rot. Ic comes in Horſes 


ſycral ways, ſometimes to young 


ones in wet and tenny Grounds, 
nd ſometimes when they are o- 
ver- heated in their breaking, 
whereby their Blood is Infla med, 
putriſied, and Corrupted, Ccautin - 
Obſtructions in the Liver, which 
works Putrifaction, and o kno s, 


and Puſtules do engender there 


ian; the fizns are, he will loſe his 
Som ich, pant much, beat and 
hezve in his Flanks; fwell under 


s Belly; his Hair will ſtare; his 


Legs ſwell, burn end dent when 
you preſs it with your Fnzer; 
and his Coat will not ſhed at thoſe 
uſual times other Horſes do, and 
he will be fo faint and feeble, 
tat he will loſe his Courage and 
Nettle. . | 

The way to Cure: him, 1s to 
vecd him firſt under the Tail; 
then rake two quarts of Mares 


Milk, or the Milk of a red Cow, 


nd a lamp of Arement; then 
axe a young Horſe about tour 
Tears old, black, if ir may be, 


— — — 


Nature of that Nor of the Sheep, 
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* and chate him about till he 
ſwear much; then with a Spoon, 
or ſome other Iuſtrument, take 
oft the ſwear from off his Read, 
Neck, Ereaſt, Back, Sides, Ribbs, 
Buttocks, Legs, and fo put the 
Arement and Sweat into the 
Milk, mixing them well together, 
and by cqual Portio ns give it him 
three Morn nas together till he 
has taken ir all, and ler him not 


| drink after it in fix or ſeven 


Hours; but immediately after 
his drink lead him forth into 
ſome Paſture where other Horſes 
be, to Scour, Stale, or Dung, 
to empty himiclt, which is very 


6 wWholeſome for him before he ei- 


ther Eats or Drinks; then fer 
him up warm and well Littered 3 
and it the ſcaſon ſcrve, give him 


Rotten, but hath the Ditcaſe cal- | ot the green blades oi Rue, other- 
Wile give him Barley Stceped in 


Milk chree days, but renewed once 


a day; then it ycu feel him 
cold in the paſtern-Joynts, or 
char he trip, or ſtumble as you 
lead him in your hand, do no 
more to kim, tor he is paſt Cure, 
Ocherwiſe tor nine days together 
after, Morning and Evening give 
hin Milk with his white Water 
Only, un eis now and chen a fweet 
Math, and ſometimes give hinMilk 
with lis vhite Water; if he be. not 
above nine Year old, this wil pro- 
long his life for m re Sctvice. 


is to have his inward parts, that 
is, his Liver, Lights and Lungs 
fo Waſted and coniamed, that he 
is nt to be rccovercd by Art: 
And this Diſtemper in black Cat- 


verty, Jeanneſs and continual 
Scguring; and it fo be they are 
very retten, they will 1cour 
whiciſn brown, and the tame 
ſtink filthily: To the Curing 
 whereot', «you muſt give them 
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ROTTENESS IN & HORSE; 


tle, may be knoan by their Po» | 


Bax. 
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Bay-berries beaten to Powder, 
Myrrh, Elder-leaves, Rue, and 
Foverfew, all made ſmall, and 
take a lump of the bleweſt Clay 
that can poſſibly be got, burn it 
till it be very red, or almoſt 
black, then pound it to Powder, 
blending it altogether in ſtrong 
Wine, whereof give the Beaſt 
halt a pint ar three ſeveral times 

luke warm, it will ſtay his ſcour- 
ing and heal him. 

ROUP; it's a filthy boil, or 
ſwelling on the rump of Poultry, 
which will corrupt the whole 
Body, being ordinarily known by 
the ſtaring, or turning backwards 
of the Feathers ; for the Curing 
whereof pull away the Feathers, 


| 


and open the Sore to thruſt out | 


the Core, and waſh the place 
wich ſale Water, or Brine, and 
it helps. | 

ROWELLING OF HORSES ; 
is a Cure after you have found 
out the certain part of his Grief, 
performed in this manner, 1. Ha- 
ving caſt him upon fome ſoft 
place, make a little flit an hand- 
ful below the part grieved, thro' 
the skin, no bigger than you can 


| | 
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drawing it out above, at leaſt, fx 
Inches; and if you will, you may 
pur in another above that, and 
then tie the two ends of the 
Rowls together, and move, and 
draw them to and fro in the kin, 
not forgetting before you pur 
them in, ro anoint them with 
ſweer Butter and Hogſ-greaſe, and 
every day after likewiſe, for that 
will make the Corruption run out 
the better. 2. Others not liking 
theſe long Rowells of Hair, or 
Silk, as ſuppoſing they make a 
double Sore and a great Scar; 
make their Rowells of round 

pieces of ſtiff Leather, ſuch as 
is the upper part of an old Shoe, 
with a round hole in the midſt, 
and then double it; when they 
put it in, after ſpread it open, 
and lay it flat between the fleſh 
and the Skin, that the hole in the 
Rowel may be juſt againſt the hole 
in the Horſe's skin, and once in 
two or three days the Rowelmuſt 
be cleanſed, anointed with Hogs- 
greaſe, or Butter, and ſo put in 
again. 3. But the French way of 
Rowelling, which is irepured the 


4 
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_ thruſt in a Swan's Quill into the 
fame; then raiſe the skin from 
the ficſha little with the Cronet, 
and put the Quill in, blowing all 
rhe skin from the fleſh upward, 
even co the top, and all over the 
| ſhoulder ; then ſtoping the hole 
with your Finger and Thumb, 
dear the place blown all over with 
1 Hazle-ſtick, and with your 
hand ſpread the Wind into e- 
very part, and fo let it go; then 
take ſome Horſe-hair, or ſome 
ed - ſarcenet half the bigneſs of a 
Man's little Finger, and put it 
into the Rowelling-needle, that 
ſhould be at leaſt ſeven, or eiglit 
Inches long; thruſt it in at the 


beſt, take as follows; cut open 
the skin with your Ineiſion- knife, 
the length of an Hnch or more 
downwards, cn the loweſt part 
of the Horte's Breaſt, cloſe to 
the fide that he is lame on; 
then with your Finger, or Cro- 
net, raiſe the skin from the 
| Fleſh, about the breadth of a ſix 
pence, which muſt be juſt the 
ſize of the Rowel you put into 
it, whether it be made of the 
upper Leather of an old Shoe, 
or Horn of an old Lanthorn; 
bur the upper leather of a Shce 
is beſt ; There muſt be a like 
hole in the middle of the Rowel, 
wherein you muſt put a Needle 
and thread through it; then 


| 
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frſt hole and put it ppyard, cake a Quill and put it 


into the 
hole 
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hole, as before mentioned, and prehended under this Head of 
blow and beat theWind upwards exceeding uſe, and therefore 
all over the Shoulder, and that muſt be particulariz d; as, 1. E- 
done asmuch as you think fitting, lection, which is the end fer 
draw a Needle and Thread thro' which a Man buys, which is a 
che Rowel and Skin, cloſing the | thing ſhur up only in his own 
Rowel in the lit, and let the hole | Boſom. 2. Breed, which muſt 
in the Rowel be right againſt | be either raken from faithful Re- 
the ſlit you have cut; fo that | port, a Man's own Knowledge, 
ir may not move; then run ano- j or from ſome known and certain 
ther ſtitch or two about the | Characters, by which one Strain, 
Cur, and when you have ſtitched | or one Country is diſtinguiſhed 
ir up, anoint it all over with from another, as the Neapoliton 
Butter, or Hogſ-greaſe, and let | 15 known by his Hawk-noſe, tlie ö 
the Rowel remain in about a Spaniſh by his ſmall Limbs, the | i 
week or more, before it be taken | Barbary by his fine Head and 
out. | deep Hoof; the Dutch by the 
"If the Horſe be Rowelled for | roughneſs of his Legs; the Eng- 
any Swelling, your long Rowel | iſ by his general ſtrong knitting 
ſnould be pur in the fame way | together, and fo of divers o- 
that the Veins run, and ſeldom | thers. 3. Colour, and tho rhere 
or never ctoſs-wiſe; and the is none exempt from Goodneſs, 
note the Skin is blown for a yet ſome are reputed better than 
<xcilinz , the better; for the others , the Dapple-gray for Beau- 
Wind is chat which cauſes butri- ty; the Brown-bay for Service ; 
ſation, and makes the feſtered | rhe Black, with Silver Hair, for 
Humours to diffolve and diſtil Courage; and the Liard, and 
down from the fecret hollows of true mixt Roan for Countenance : 
the Joynts into thoſe open places, | As for the Sorell, the Black with- 
where it falls away in Matter, out White, and the unchangeable 
and operates the Cure, Now Iron-gray, they are reputed Cho- 
che uſe of Rowelling in general lerick; the Bright-gray, the Hea- 
is for inward Strains, eſpecial- bitten, and the Bluch wich white 
ly about the Shoulders or Hips, | Marks, are Sanguinitts ; the Black, 
or elſe for great hard Swellings, | White, Yellow, Dun, Kite-glewed, 
which will not be mollified, or and the Pye-baldarc phlegmatick; 
coroded by any outward Mend i- , and the Cheſnut, the Mou e-dun, 
cine: So that if the bruiſe be the Red-bay, the Blew-gray, are 
not taken away preſently , by | Melarcholly, 4. For Pace in ge- 
applying thereto ſome comfor- | neral, which is eicher Trot, Am- 
table Medicine, there will ariſe | ble, Rack, or Gallop, it muſtle 
4 certain Jelly between the Not] referred to the end for which 2 
and the Bone, which offends the | Horſe is bought; bur particu- 
tender Griſtle that covers the larly if it be for the Wars, Run- 
cads of every Bone, that makes | ning, Hunting, or for 4 Man's 
the Horſe halt moſt vehemently, | own Pleaſure, the Trot is moſt 
and nothing will rake it away tollerable, and this motion may 
buc this Kowelling. be known by a eroſs moving f 
RULES FOR BUYING HOR- "che Horſe's Limbs, as when the 
SES: There are many things com. Fore-leg , and near Hinder-lez, 
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Or the near Forc-leg, and the 
Tore Hinder-leg, move and go 
orward in one inſtant; and in 
this motion, the ncarcr the 


Horſe takes his Limbs rom the 


Ground, the opener, tne evener, 
and the ſhorter is his Pace; for 
to take up his Fcet Sloveuly, ſhews 
Stumbling and Lameneſs; to 
tread narrow, or cloſe, ſhews In- 
terfcring , or Falling; to ſtep 
uneven, indicates Toil and Wea- 
rineſs, and to tread ſtrong, ſhews 
over-reaching. 5. Ambling, whic 
is choſen for Eaſe, great Perſons 
Seats, or long Travell, is a mo- 
tion contrary to Trotting; tor 
now boch the Feet on one {ite 
muſt move equally together; 
that is, the far Fore leg, and far 
Hinder-leg, and the near Fore- 
leg, and the near Hinder-leg 
and this motlon muſt go Juſt, 


{mooth, large and nimble ; for 
to tread falle,takes away all Ea; 
{ 


to tread inort, rids no Ground 
to tread rough, ſhews Rowling, 
and to tread unnimbly, news a 
falſe Pace, that never continues, 
as alſo Lameneſs. 6. Racking, 
this Pace is required for Buck- 
hunting, Gallopiug, or the High- 
way Poit, Hackney, or che like, 
and tis the lame motion as Am- 
bling is, only 'ris a ſweeter Time, 


1 


3 and a ſhorter Tread ; and tho' it 
rid not ſo much Ground, yet it | 


-_ 


is 4 little more caſte. 7. Gallo- 
ping. which is the laſt, and muſt 
be joyned to all the other Paces, 
and this every Trotting and 
Racking Horſe Naturally hach; 
for the Ambler is a little unapt, 
becauſe the moticns are both 
one; fo that being put to a grea- 


ter ſwiftneſs of pace than for- 


merly he bath been acquainted 
withal, Fe handles his Le 
confuſedly and diſorderly; 
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being traued gently, and made 
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to underſtand the motion, he will. 
as well under take it as any Trot— 
ting Horte vnacloever : Now, 
in a good Gallop, you muft ob- 
icrve firit, Thac che Horte chat 
takes up his Feet nunbly from the 
Ground, but does not raiſe them 
high, that neither rowls nor beat; 


N 


h 


| 


E 


| 
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himſelf, that ſtretckes out his 
Fore-leggs, follows nimbly with 
his Hinder, and neither cuts un- 
der his Knee, which is called the 
Swiſh Cut; nor crofles, nor claps 
one Foot on another, and ever 
leads with his far Fore-toot, and 
not with the near, ſuch an cne 
is ſaid ever to Gallop Comely 
and True, and he is the fitteſt for 
Speed, or any ſwitt Imployment ; 
burithcGallop round and railc his 
Fore- feet, he is then ſaid to Gal- 
lop ſtrongly, but not {wittly, and 
is fitteſt for the great Saddle, 
the Warrs, and ſtrong Encoun- 
ters: If he Gallop flow, yet 
ſure, he will ſerve tor the High- 
way; bur i he labour bis Feet 
conſuſedly, and Gillop paintul- 
ly, chen the Buyer may conclude 
he is good for no Galloping Ser- 
vice; beſides, it betrays ſome 
| hidden Lameneſs in him. 8, His 
Nature, which muſt be referred 
to the end for which a Herlc is 
bought, ever obſerving, that we 
biy:eſt and ſtrongeſt are fitteſt 
tor ſtrong Occafions, and great . 
Burdens, ſtrong Drauęhts, and. 
double Carriaze; the middle ze 
for Pleaſure and gencral Employ- 
ments; and the leaſt tor Eaſe, 
ſreer Walks, and Summer-Hack- 
ney. 

But to be yer ſomewhat more 
particular as to the Rule of E- 
ſection, it's contained in the diſ- 
covery of Natural Detormitice, 
Accidental, ourward Sorranccs, 


or inward ji:idden Miſchiefe, 
which ate ſo many and o in- 
„„ fiuit c 
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finite, that 'tis very tedious to 
explain, tho' exceeding neceſ- 
ſary ; wherefore you are to ob- 
ſerve upon this occaſiyn. 1. 
How a Horſe ſtands to view, that 
is, ſec him ſtand naked before 
you, and placing your felt before 
his Face, take a ſtrict view of his 
Countcnance, and the cheer:ul- 
ne{s thereof, tht being an ex- 
c.l.cntGlafs wherein to behold his 
G0 dneſs and beſt Pertetiion. 2. 
His Ears, which, it they be ſmall, 
thin, ſh.rp, ſhorr, pricked and 
moving, or it they be I ng, yet 
well ſet on, and well carricd, it 
is a mark of Beauty, Goodneſs 
and Merele; bur, it they be thick, 
liv:d, or lollinz, wide fer, and 
unm vin g, then chey are indica- 
tie ns of Dullaeſs, Doggedneſs, 
and Evi] Nature. 3. Face, which 
is wan, his Fore-head ſwelling 
ourward, the Mark, or Feather 
in his Face ſet high, as above his 
Eycs, or at the top of his Eyes, 
it he have a white Star, or white 
Ratch of an indifferent fize, and 
even placed, or a white fnip on 
his Noſe, or Lip, they are all 
marks of Bcauty and Goodnels ; 
but it his Face he Far, Cloudy, 
or Scouling, his Fore-head flar 
as a Trenchacd, which is called 
Marc-raced, for the Mark in his 
Fore-head ſtands low as under 
his Eyes; it his Star, or Ratch 


ſtand awry, or in an Evil Po- 


ſture, or inſtead of a ſnip, his 
Note be raw, or unhairy, or his 
Face generally bald , they are 
all ſigns of Deformity. 4. Eyes, 
which, if round, big, black, ſliin- 
ing, ſtarting, or ſtaring from his 
Head; if the black of the Eye 
11 the Pit, or ourwardCircumfer- 
ence, that in the moving,very lit- 
tle, or none of the White appear, 
they arcall ſigns of Beauty, Good- 
nels, and Material: But if his 
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| Eyes be uneven, and of a writ.” 
kied Proportion; or if they be 
little, which we call Pig-cyed, 
both are uncomly figns of Weak- 
neſs; it they be red and ficry, 
beware of Moon-Eyes, which ts 
next Door to Blindnefs ; it White 
and Walled, it betrays a weak, 


finding of Bazpards; if with 
white Specks, rake heed of the 
Pearl, Pin and Web; if they 
Water, or ſhe Bloody, it indi- 
caces Bruiſes; and if any Mat- 
er, they ſhow Od, Over-riding, 
icltered, Rheums, or violent 


Dull, or are hollow, or much 
ſunck, take heed of Blindneſs ar 
the heſt ; it the black fill nor 
the Pit, but that the white is al- 
ways appearing, or if in moving 


qual quantity, it's a ſign of Weak- 
neſs and a dogged Diſpoſition. 
5. Cheeks and Chops, wherein 
upon the handling, if you find 
the Bones lean and thin, the 


Thropple, or Wind-pipe, as big 
place without Knots, or Kernell:, 


that the Neck ſeems ro couch 


dy : Bur if the Chaps be fat and 


cloſed up with groſs Subſtance 
and the Thropple little, chey all 
indicate a ſhort Wind, and much 
inward Foulneſs ; if the void 
place appear full of Knots and 
Kernells, have a care of rhe 
Strangles, or Glaunders; at the 


814 Natural, 


fight and uncceſſary ſtarting, or 


Strains; it they look Dead, or 


the white and black be ſeen in e- 


{pace wide between them and the 
as a Man can gripe, and the void 
and generally the Jaws fo great, 
within them, they are excellent 
ſizns of great Wind, Courage, 
and ſoundneſs of Head and Bo- 


chick, the place between them 


beſt the Horſe is not without a 
foul Cold; if his Jaws be ſo 
ſtraighr, that his Neck ſwells a 
bovye them, if it be no more than 
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Natural, it's only an uncomly ſign and ſce they carry a propor- 
ſnort Wind and Purſineſs, or 


Groſneſs ; but if the ſwelling be 
long and cloſe by his Chops like 
2 Whetſtone, then beware of the 
Rivers, or ſome other Natural 
Impoſtume, 6; The Noſtrills, 
which, if open, dry, wide and 
large, fo as upon any ſtraining, 
the internal redneſs is diſcover- 
ed, and if his Muzzle be ſmall, 
his Mouth deep, and his Lips 
equally meeting, then all are 
good ſigns of Wind, Health and 
Courage; bur if his Noſtrills be 
ſtreight, his Wind is little, or it 
his Muzzle is groſs, his Spirit 15 
dull; it his Mouth be ſhallow, 
he will never carry a Bit well; 
and if his Upper-Lip will not 
reach his Nether, old Ape, or 
Infirmity hath marked him for 
Carrion ; if his Noſe be moiſt 
and dropping, when tis clear 
Water, tis a Cold, if foul Mat- 
ter, then beware the Glaunderg. 
7. Breaſt, look down from Eis 
Head thereto, and ſce if it be 
broad, outſwelling, and adorned 
with many Features, for that 
ſhews Strength and Durance; 
whereas the little Breaſt is un- 
comly and ſhews Weakneſs; the 
narrow Breaſt is apt co Stumble, 
Fall and enterfere before; that 
which is hidden 11ward and wants 
the beauty and diviſion of ma- 
ny Features, indicates a weak 
Armed Heart, and a Breaſt that 


is unwilling and uafir for any 


violent Toil, or ſtrong Labour. 
2, For Thiglis, look down from 
his Elbow ro his Knces, and ſee 
that thaſe fore-Thighs are ruſh- 
grown, well hardned within, 
ine wed, ficſhy and outſwelliug, 
they being good ſigns of Strength; 
whereas che contrary 
Weakneſe, aud arc unnatural, 9. 
Rnces, which you are to 190k on, 


ſheus 
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tion, be clean, ſinewy, and cloſe 
Knit, for then they are good and 
comely; but if one be bigger 
and rounder than the other, the 
Horſe has received ſome Mi 
chief; if groſs, he is Gouty ; if 
ſcarred, or hair-broken , it's a 
true mark of a Stumbling Jade, 
anda perpetual Faller. 10. His 
Leggs, which look down to from 
his Knees to his Paſterns, and 
if they are found to be lean, 
flat and finewy, and the inward 
bough of the Knee without ſeams 
or hair-broken, it ſhews a good 
Shape and Soundneſs; but if 
there be hard knots found on 
the inſide of the Leg, they are 
Splinters, if on the outſide, they 
are Screws, or Excreſſions, iſ un- 
der his Knees be Scabs, on the 
inſide, it is the Swift Cut, and 
he will ill endure Galloping; but 
it above his Paſterns, on the in- 
fide Scabs are found, it ſhews in- 
tertering ; alſo, if the Scabs be 
generally over his Leggs, it's ex- 
tream foul Keeping, or elle 3 
ſpice of the Mange ; if his Fleſh 
be fat, round and fleſhy, he will 
| ncyer endure Labour; and it 
Scams, Scabs, or Hair-broken be 
taund, or the inward Bought ot 
his Knees", it ſhews a Mel au- 
der, which is a Cankerous Ulcer. 
11. Paſterns, and Paſtern-Joynts, 
whereof the firſt muſt be ſhort, 
ſtrong, and upright ſtanding ; the 
other clear and well knit together; 
or if they be ſwelled, or big, 
take heed of Sinews, Strains and 
Gourdings; And if the other be 
long', weak, or bending, the 
| Limbs will be hardly able to ca- 
ry the Body without tiring 12, 
Hoofs, which, in general, ſhouig 
be black, ſmooth, rough, rather 
a little long than round, deep, 
hollow, and full of ſounding; 
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for whire Hoofs are render, and 
carry the Shoe ill; a rough- 
eraſs Seamed Hoof, betrays old 
Age, or over heating; a brittle, 
will carry no Shoe at all; and 


extraordinary round one is ill 


for foul Ways and deep Hunting; 
aflat that is pumiſſed, ſhews Foun- 
dring ; and a Hoof that 15 empty 
and hollow, ſounding, is a token 


of a decayd inward Part, thro' 


ſome dry VVound, or Founder: 
Then as for the Crown of the 
Hoot, it the Hair lie ſmooth and 
cloſe, and the Fleſh fat and even, 
than all is perfett; but if the 
Hair be Staring, the skin Scabbed, 
and the fleſh riſing, expect a 
Ring-bone, Crown-ſcab, or Quitter- 
bone. 13. The ſetting on of his 
Head, Creſt and Mane; for his 
Head, of which ſtand by his 
fide, and ſee that it neither ſtand 
two high nor too low, bur in a 
dire& Line ; that his Neck be 
{mall at the ſetting on of his 
Head, and long, growing deeper 
to the Shoulders, with an high, 
ſtrcnz, and thin Mare, long ſoft, 
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Chine, that it be broad, even and 
ſtreight, that his Ribs be well 
compaſſed and bending outward; 
| his Fillers upright, ſtrong and 
ſhort, and nor above an handful 
between his laſt Rib and Huckle- 
bone ; his Belly well ler down, 
yer laid within his Ribs; and his 
Stones well truſſed to his Body, 
which are all good marks of 
Health and Perfection; whereas 
to have his Chine narrow, he 
will never carry a Saddle with- 
out wounding ; and to have it 
bending, or Saddle-backed, in- 
dicates Weakneſs; to have his 
Ribs flat, there is no liberty for 
Wind; to have his Fillets hang- 
ing, long or weak, he will never 
clamber a Hill, nor carry a Bur- 
den; and to have his Belly clung 
up, or gaunt, or his Stones dang- 
ling down, looſe, or afide, are 


neſs Foundring the Body, and 
unfitneſs for Labour. 15, His 


Buttocks?, which fee they be 
round, plump, full, and in an e- 
ven levell with his Body; or, if 


and ſome what Curling, they be- long, that it be well raiſed be- 


ing beautiful Characters; where- 
as to have the Head ill fer on, is 
the greateſt De formity; to have 
any bigneſs, or ſwelling in the 
Nape of the Neck, ſnews Pole- 
Exil, or beginning of a Hſtula; 
to have a ſhore thick Neck like a 
Eull, to have it falling at the 
Withers; to have a low, weak, 


hind, and ſpread forth at the 


Comely and Beautiful; whereas 
the narrow Pin- buttock, the Hog, 
or Swine-rump, and the fallin 
and down-ler Buttock are full of 


jury in Nature, and that they are 


4 thick, or falling Creſt, ſnews] Foot, Cloth, or Pillion. 16. His 


Want both of Strength and Met- 
tal; to have much Hair on the 
Mane, indicates intollerable Dul- 
neſs; to have it thin, ſnews Fu- 
TY ; and to be without none, or 
ſned, ſhews. the Worm in the 


| Mane, the Itch, or elſe plain 


Manzineſs, 14. His Back, Ribs, 
Fillers, Belly, and Stones, which 


you are all to look to; firſt the | be but 8 


hinder Thigns, or Gaskins, which 
ſee they be well let down, even 


Full and Swelling, which very 
much argues Strength and Good- 
neſs, when the lank, ſlender 


17. His Cambrells, have an Eye 
to the Joynt behind, and if it 


both ſigns of Sickneſs, tender- 


letting on of the Tail, which is 


. * . 
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Deformity, and ſnew both an in- 


neither fit nor becoming for Pad, 
to the middle Joynt, Brawny, 
Thigh indicates the contrary. 


in and Bones, Veins | 
| N | and | 
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and Sinews, and rather ſome- 
what bending than too ſtreight, 
tis then perfect as it ought to be; 
bur if it has Chaps, or Sores on 
the inward bought, or bending, 
then it is a Scllander; if the Joynt 


be ſwelled generally all over, 


then he hath got a blow or bruiſe; 
it the fwelling be particular, as 


in the pit or hollow part, or on 
rhe inſide, and the Vein full and 


t 


proud, and that it be ſoft, it's a | 


Blyod-Spauin; if hard a Bone-Spa- 
vin; but if the ſwelling be juſt 
behind, before rhe Knuckle, then 
you may kiow *cis a Curb, 18. 
His hinder Leggs, which fee if 
they be lean, clean , flat, and 
ſinewy then all is well; but if 
far, chey'll not endure Labour; 
uf {welled, the Greaſe is molten 
in them; if the Horſe be ſcab- 
bed above the Paſterns, he has 
the Scratches ; if chapped under 
his Paſterns, he has Rains, and 
noue of theſe are noiſom. 19. 
Lajtiy, His Tail, for the ſetting 
on of which, where there is a 
good Buttock, it can never ſtand 
ſtill; bur where the contrary, 
there the Tail can never ſtand. 
well; for it ought to ſtand broad, 
high, flat, and couched a little 
inward. Sce Hirſe, and Horſe's 
Age. £ | 

_ RUNNING-HORSE; if you 
chuſe a Horſe for Running, let 
him have all che fineſt Shapes that 
may be, Nimble, Quick and Fie- 
ry, apt to flie with the leaſt mo- 
tion; long Shapes are ſufferable; 
for tlio' they are a ſign of weak- 
neſs, yet they manifeſt a ſudden 
Tpecd. Now to order 


RUN 
Morning and Evening, Ayring; 
or the tetching of his Water 
and know no other violence; 
than in his Courſes only: In 
cife he be very fat, ſcour oftey 
if of reaſonable Stature, ſeldom: 
if lcan, chen ſcour with a ſer 
Maſh only; and let him ſtand 
dark and warm, having many 
Cloaths and much Litter, and 
thar of Wheat-Straw only: He 
muſt be empty before you run 
him, and his Food be the fineſt, 
lighteſt, and quickeſt cf Dize- 
ſtion that may be, the Sweats 
are more wholeſome that are .,. 
ven abroad, and the cooling moſt 
Natural, that are given betore he 
comes to the Stable; his Lin; 
muſt be kept with cob Oint ment, 
and let not any hot Spices come 
into his Body: Ir he gro is 
wardly, wathed Meats is mit 
wholeſome; if Looſe, give bim 
Wheat-Straw in more abundance, 
and be ſure to do cvcry thing 
neat and cleanly about him, 
which will nouriſh him the bet- 
ter. | 
RUNNING-KNOTS ; theſe 
fort of Knots, which may be 0- 
therwiſe called / pping-Kmts, 
Collars, or the like, are uſed in 
the taking of Hares and Coneys; 
in the ſetting of which, rub 
them over, as alſo the handles 
and the ſoles of your Shoes, wit! 
ſome of the croſs lets of an Hare, 
or ſome green Wheat, or the 
like thing; for they are of f 
quick a Smell, that you will elle 
be diſcovered; and in planting 
your Collar make the leaſt alrc- 
ration imaginable; for old Harcs 


tuch a fort of Horſe, let him | are very ſubtill, and therefore it 
| | will not be amiſs to plant a ſe- 
cond Running-Knot , flat on the 
Ground, juſt under that which 
you ſpread abroad, whereby 0 

in- 
der 


have no more Meat than will 
zutfice Nature, Drink once in 
twenty tour hours, and Dreſſing 
every day, once at Noon only : 
He niuſt have moderate Exerciſe 


Hare may be taken by rhe 


| 
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| der parts; this ſecond being in- | 


| .onded to ſurpriſe him by the 
ſoot, and one, or the other will 
| hardly fail. But whereas | t1s che 
Nature of an Hare, being once 
| taken in any of theſe Knors, to 
pull with all bis Strength, and 
ſeldom, or never turns about like 
| 1 Rabbet to bite off the hold- 
| ft, you ſhould thereſore ule 
| 1atin-Wyre double twiſted ; fer 
| your Knots thus, viz. Take a 
ſictle Stick , twice as thick as 
one's Thumb, and about a Foot 
long at the upper end, make a 


hole big enough to receive the 


tip of one's little Finger; then 
make your Collar of ſtring- Pack- 
thread, or Wyre, and if of the 
latter, tie the end thereof to a- 
ny ſtrong Packthread , which 
draw through the hole of the 


bough, which muſt be bent down 
towards rhe Stake; then put a 
ſhort Peg of about an Inch long, 
bo chat the branch being let go, 
may nor {lip your Knot, but may 
ſtaud bent; then open the 
Collar to the largeneſs of the 
meſh, and if any Rabber or Hare 
be taken, and they turn about to 
bite off their Chain, they preſent- 
i rub out the lictle Pes, then 
the bough flies up and ſtrangles 
| il, 

© RUPTURE, Incording, or Burſt- 
ve, in a Horſe, is when the 
kim, or thin Film, or Caul, which 
holds up his Entrials, is broken, 
er over ſtrained, or ſtretched, 
chat the Gutts fall down either 
into his Cod, or Flanck; and 
this comes ei 


7 


E Pale . 
bound 


— 


Stake, and faſten it to ſome ſtrong 


5 ther by ſome Stri 

2 Elow, or by ſome „ 
zaping over a Hedge, Ditch, or 
or by teaching him to 
k when he is roo young; or 
kforcing him when he is full, 
ic run beyond his ſtrength; fome- 
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times by a ſudden ſtoping him 
upon uneven Ground, ' where by 
his ſtradling and flipping his 
hinder Feet, rare the Rim of his 
belly; the ſigns to know it are, 
his for ſaking his Meat, and ſtand- 
ing ſhoaring and leaning on that 
ſide where he is hurt; and if on 
that ſide you ſearch with your 
hand between his Stones and his 
Thighs upwards to the body, and 
ſomewhat above the Stone, you 
{hall find the Gut it felt big and 
hard in the feeling, whercas on 
the other ſide you ſhall meet 
with no ſuch thing. | 

There are many things in this 
Diſtemper preſcribed to be taken 
inwardly, fuch as Valerian, Rup- 
ture-wort, Croſs-wort, &c. which, 
with the outward means makes 
the Cure the more effectual, tho? 
very difficult at beſt ; the out- 
ward means are, bring the Horſe - 
into a place where there is a 
beam over thwart, and ſtrow it 
thick with Straw; then pur on 
tour Paſterns with tour Rings 
on his Feet, with the looſe end 
of the Rope, and fo draw all 
his four Feet together and he 
will fall: Then caſt the Rope over 
the beam and hc iſt him up fo, 
that he may lie flat on his back 
with his Leggs upwards, without 
ſtruggling; when you are to bathe 
his Stones with warm Water and 
Butter melted together, and the 
Stores being ſomewhat warm and 
well mollified, raiſe them up from 
the body with both your hands, 
being cloſed by the Fingers cloſe 
together, and holding the Stones 
in your hands in ſuch a manner, 
work down the Gut into the bo- 
dy of the Horſe, by ſtroaking it 
downwards continually with both 
your Thumbs, till you perceive 
that ſide of the Stone to be ſo 
ſmall as the other; and ſo having 
| . returned 


— 
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returned the Gut to the right 
lace, take a Liſt of two Fingers 

broad, throughly anointed with 
freſh Butter, and tie his Stones 

cloſe together with the ſame, as 

nigh the body as may be, bur 

not over hard, but ſo as you may 

t 
Tone „ take the Horſe quickly 
down, and lead him gently into 
the *Stable, keeping him warm, 
and ler him not be ſtirred for the 
ſpace of three weeks; bur forget 
not the next day after you have 

placed the Gur in its right place, 
to unloſe the Liſt, and to take 
it away, and as well at chat time, 
as every day once or twice after, 
to caſt a diſh, or two of cold Wa- 
ter upon his Cods, Which will 
make him to ſhrink up his Stones, 
and thereby reſtrain the Gut from 
falling down, and at the three 
weeks end, to make the Cure the 
more effectual, take away the 
Stone on the ſide he is Burſten; 
ſo that he ſhall hardly be Burſten 
on that ſide again, and during 
the Cure, let him neither Eat 
nor Drink much, and let his 
Drink be always warm. 

But more particularly for the 
Diſtemper, take common Pitch, 
Dragon's Blood, Powder of Bole 
Armoniach, Maſtich and Frankin- 
cenſe, of each an ounce, of which 
make a Plaiſter, and lay it upon 
his Loins, and upon the Rupture, 
and let ir remain until it fall off 


it ſelf, it will cure him; but yer] i 


conditionally, that you give him 
ſome ſtrengthening things in- 
wardly. RES 


RUSSET ; whereof there isa 


great and ſmall Pear, but the mid- 
dle fize is the beſt, which is pro- 
duced in a fat Soil, handſome ſha- 
| ped, a long thick Stalk, gray, 
but redaith on one fide, and 
dark red on the other, interlined 


your Finger between; that 


RUT 
with green, which grows yellow 
when it is ripe ; the Pulp is ten. 
der and fine, Juice moiſt and 
pertumed: It's good either Ray 
Baked, Stewed, Preſerved, or in 
Liquid and Dry ſweet-Meats: It 
proſpers any where, and may be 
planted either againſt a Wall, or 
as a Dw.axt, or Standard: It i; 
no long laſter, and becomes ripe 
at the end of Auguſt, or the be. 
ginning of September. 
RUSSELIN it isin ſhape like 
the Ruſſelet, of a very ſlight Iſa 
bella Colour, like the dry u tin, 
with tender and delicate Pup, 
and Juice very much Sugared and 
Pertumed ; the ſame is ripe in 0- 
| Hober. | | 
RUSSET PEARMAIN ; is an 
Apple continues long on the 
Tree, and in the Conſervatory, 
partakes both of Ruſſetin and 
Permain in Colour and Taſte, 
in the one fide, being generally 
ſtreaked, and the other R 
et. 
5 RUSSETTING AROMAT- 
T1ICK, or Golden; an incompa- 
rable : Apple of a Gold coloured 
Coat, under a Ruſſet-hair, with 
ſome Warts on it; its Pulp 1s ot 
a yellow colour, and form a flat- 
tiih- round; it's not ripe till atter 
Michaelmas, lives over the Win: 
ter and has a delicate Taſte, mel. 
ting inthe Mouth. By 
RUSSETING GREEN; | 4 
rough and hard Apple, long laſt- 
ing, and of a pleaſant Taſte; 
3 the Red is of a leſſer ſize; 
an excellent Fruit and long liſt. 
ing alſo. Es 
RUTLAND; this is the leaſt 
of all the Counties of England, 
being an Inland County, boun- 
ded Northward by Lincolnſbire, 
Eaſt and South by Northampton- 
ſhire, from which the River e. 
land divides it, and on the * 


1 


4 


2 
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RYE 

Leiceſterſhire; being not above 
5 1255 length from North 
to South, and but nine in breadth 
from Kaſt ro Weſt; in which 
compaſs of Ground it contains 
110000 Acres, and about 3260 
Houſes ; the whole being divi- 
ed into five Hundreds, wherein 
are forty eight Pariſhes, and but 


| two Market Towns, neither where- 


of has the priviledge to ſend 
Members to Parliament, — 

This County, for the bigneſs of 
it, is as fruitful as any, but more 
eſpecially the Vale of Catmoſs ; 


| for beſides its plenty of Corn, 
| it breeds abundance of Cattle, and | 
| feeds great Flocks of Sheep, whoſe | 

Fleeces participates of the colour 
of the Earth, which is red, from 
W whence the County took its Name: 
Its alſo well cloathed with Wood, 
8 and watered with freſn Streams, 
| the principal whereof are the 
| Weland and the Waſh, has a tem- 
| perate and wholeſome Air, and 

| noe ſubject to Fogs: And, laſtly, 
is ſtocked with more Parks, con- 
ſide ring the extent thereof, than 
2 other County in the Ring- 
dom. 


RYALL, isa Spaniſh piece 


: of Money about 6% Sterling 


RYE; its a Grain gene- 


| rally known, and delights in a 
dry warm Land, but will grow in 
moſt ſorts of Lands; ſo that the 
Earth be well tempered and looſe. 
It does not require ſuch Ground 
nor Pains as Wheat. The prin- 
> Clpal ſeaſon for ſaying it about 
September, and after, according 
as the Weather permits, and the 
4 Nature of the Ground requires; 


but this muſt be done in a dry 
Time, for the Rain ſoon drown- 


eth it: It's quick of growth; ſoon 
£ up alter tis ſown, and ſdoner in 
che Ear, uſually in April, as alſo, 


looner Tipe than other Grain 


SAC 


yet, in ſome places, tis uſual ro 
ſow Wheat and Kye mixt, which 
grow together, and are Reaped 


together: The general uſe of 


Rye is for Bread, either by it ſet, 
or mixt with Wheat: It makes 
Bread moiſt, and gives it a plea- 
ſant Taſte ro moſt Appetites; bur 
| that made ſingly thereof is of an 


harder Concoction than that of 


Wheat, and Windy, cauſing Gri- 
ping Pains. 


5 o | 


ACK; of Cotton-wool 'ris 
1 hundred to 4 hundred of 


; 


pound to the Stone; but 1n 
Scotlynd 24 Stone, of 16 pound 
each Stone. a 
SADDLE; the ancient Romans 
had not the uſe of Sadale and 
Stirrups, and neither was it put 
in practice until the time of Con- 
ſtantine Anno 340, as we may 
learn of the Greek Hiſtorian Zo- 
nas, who (throughout his whole 
Hiſtory) makes no mention of a 
Saddle for a Horſe, before ſuch 
timeas Conſtan's ſeeking to deprive 
his Brother Conſtantine of the Em- 


my, and entring into the Squa- 
dron where himſelf was, caſt him 
beſides the Saddle of his Horſe : 
But now th&@& are ſeveral ſorrs 
in uſe, the Running-Saddle, which 
is a ſmall one with round ckirrs 


with Burrs beiore the feat, and 


| 


Sheep s-wool, 26 Stone of 14 


pire, made Head againſt his Ar- 


2. Burford Saddle, that hath the. 
ſeat plain and the skirts plain. 
3. Pad Saddle, of which there 
are two ſorts, ſome being made 


others with Bulſters under the 
5 Thighs 


1 
' 
| 
1 
b 


| SAD 
Thighs. 4. A French- Pad- Saddle, 
the Burrs of which come wholly 
round the ſeat. 5. A Portman- 
eau Saddle, that hath a Cantle be- 
| hind the ſeat, to keep the Port- 
manteau,or other Carriageſoff the 
Rider's back. 6. A War Saddle, 
that hath a Cantle and a Bolſter 
behind and before, alſo a fair 
Bolfter. 7. The Pack-Saddle, as 
for the ſeveral parts of a Saddle 
and the deſcription thereof, the 


ſame will be found under their 


ſeveral heads as they fall out in 
Alphabetical order, as Barrs, 
Buckle, or Girth-buckle, Civet, 
Crupper, Buckle and Straps, Girth, 
Girth-web , Gullet-plate z Hinder- 
plate, Loops, Male-girths, Male- 
pillen, Male-flraps, Male: ſticks, 
Narve, Pannel, Pommel, Bodlie, 
or Body-girth, ſhaping the Skirts, 


ſtraining the Web, fluff the Panel, 


Surſingle, Trappings, Tree, Waun- 
y, &c. but for the parts of a Bri- 
Ale, fee under Bridle, and of a 
_ Side-(addle under Side-ſaddle. 
. SAFFRON, that which grows 
in out own Country is eſteemed 
the beſt in the World, and ſhould 
therefore be more propagated : 
It delighrs in a good dry found 
Land, brought into perfect Til- 
liage by Manure and good Huſ- 
bandry; the time of Lanting is 
about AMidſummer, ſome ſay March; 
it's increaſed by the Roots, and 
to be taken up uſually once in 
three Years, and then may-ma- 
ny of the Roots be obtained; the 
way of ſetting thy 1s in rows, 
two Inches allunder, and two, or 
three Inches deep, but the Ran- 
ges muſt be four, or five apart, 
or the better Weeding, or How- 
ing of them: About September 
the Flower appears, in the midſt 


v whereof come up two or three | 


Chives, that grow upright toge- 


ther, and which, and no more, | 
| | | » 


| Pounds. 


SAG 


you may gather between your Fin- 
gers, and that early in the Morn- 


ing, or elſe they return into 
body of the lover again; 7 
tor about a Month ſpace you may 
gather Saffron, Next comes the 
drying of it, which may be done 
in a ſmall Kiln made of Clay, and 
with very little Fire, but careful 
attendance, three Pounds thereof 
moiſt, uſually making one dry; 
The Advantage of this Plant i; 
very conſiderable, for one Acre 
may bear from ſeven to fifteen 
Pounds, and hath been fold from 
twenty Shillings to five Pound; 
per Pound; whereas the Coſt in 
the management amounts to four 
| Sce Crocus, 
SAFFRON-KILN ; it confiſts 
of an Oaken Frame, Lathed on 
every fide, twelve Inches ſquare 
in the bottom, two Foot high 
and two Foot ſquare in the bot- 
tom, upon which is nailed a hair 
Cloath, and ſtrained hard , by 
Wedges drove into the fides, a 
ſquare Board and a Weight to 
preſs it down, weighing about a 
quarter of a Hundred : The in- 
ide of the Kiln is covered all 0- 


ver with the ſtrongeſt Porter's 


Clay, very well wroughr with a 
little Sand, a little above two In- 
ches thick; the bottom muſt be 


lay the Fire on, level therewith 
is to be made a little hole to put 
the Fire, the outſide may be 
plaiſtered over with Lime and 


Hair. 
S834E; whereof there are ſe- 


veral forts, the Red, Green, Small 
and Variegated; but the firſt 1 
the beſt; and the young Leaves 
thereof are a very wholſome 
Sallad in the Spring: Irs flips 
planted in April or May, are very 


apt to grow ; It's commonly 
8 5 „ border 


lined with Clay four, or five In- 
ches thick, which is the Hearth to ! 


| 
| 
| 
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SAT 
border Plant; whoſe Culture hath 
nothing of particular, but is like 


that of the other border Plants, 
s Roſemary, Lavender, Wormwo9d, 


Kc. It's raiſed by ſetting the 
{lips or branches in the beginning 
of April: This Herb being apt to 
be inteted by Serpents and Toads 
wich their venemous Breath, be- 
fore uſed, muſt be waſhed in 
Wine, and to prevent the In- 
fetion of the ſaid Creatures, 
which willingly ſhade themſelves 


| under its ſnade, they ought always 


to grow together with Rue : It's 
not good for young Men, nor in 
hot ſeaſons : It's known to be 
open, hot and of a dry Nature, 
andthe tops of the red being well 
picked and waſhed , with the 
Flowers, retain all the noble pro- 
perties of other hot Plants, more 
eſpecially for the Head, Memory, 
Eyes, and all paralytical Affecti- 
ons: In ſhorr, tis a Plant enducd 
with ſo many and wonderful pro- 
perties, as that the aſſiduous uſe 
of it is ſaid ro render Men Im- 
mortal : We cannot therefore bur 
allow the tender tops of the leaves, 
but principally che Flowers in our 
cold Sallets, yet fo as not to do- 
mineer. 

SAILS ; by this Name, in Faul- 
conry, are the Wings of an Hawk 
called. 

SAINT FOYN,or Haly-day; this 
fort of Graſs hath obtained the 
preference above Clover-graſs in 
England, as continuing longer in 
proof than it; ſo thar in ſome 
part of the Kingdom it hath been 
growing twenty Years on poor 
Land, and hath ſo far improved 
the ſame, that from a Noble per 
Acre, twenty Acres together have 
been conſtantly worth 3o s. per 
Acre, and ſtill continued to be 
good. It will thrive on the poor- 


eſt and barreneſt Land we have, | | e mw 
Ws 1 SAKER ; 


| 


SAC 

| except in ſheer and flight Sands 
and all Clays, and other cold and 
wet Lands which are not proper 
for it; for on rich Lands rhe 
Weeds deſtroy it; beſides which, 
it doth conſiderably meloraet and 
not barrenize the Land whereon 
it grows, which may be broke 
up and ſown with Corti till it be 
out of heart, and then ſowed 
with St. Fyn as formerly. 

It muſt be ſowed in ſar grea- 
ter quantity than the Clcver-graſs 
ſeed, becauſe the feed is much 
larger and higher, and it may be 
fown with Oats and Barley as the 
Clover : The beſt proportion is 
four buſhells on an Acre; for 
which the Ground muſt be made 
fine, as is uſually done for Barley; 
let it not be fed the fitſt Year, 
becauſe the ſweetneſs thereof 
will provoke the Cattle to bite 
too ncar the Ground, very much 
to the injury of the St. Fynn. 
The beſt ſowing time alone, is 
from the beginning of Auguſt to 
the end of September; but if mixt 
with other Grain, then from the 
beginning of February to the end 
of — and the earlier the 
better in either ſeaſon; and it's 
better ſown alone than with o- 
ther Grain : The Land muſt be 
well harrowed both before and 
after: much treading is injurious 
to us; ſo that great Cattle ſhould 
be kept out of it to the third 
Year, It preſerved for Mowing; 
it muſt be lay up the beginning 
of April : Cut about the middle of 
May makes excellent Hay; feeds 
Beeves admirably well , breeds 
abundance of Milk that makes ex- 
cellent Butter, and in the Autumn 
and part of the Winter, Sheep 
may feed upon it, which will 
fatten very ſuddenly. e 


SAL 
SAKER; this is Paſſenger, ot 


Peregrine Hawk, for her Eyin has | 


not been found by any; but they 
are found in the Ifles of the Le- 

vant: She is ſomewhat longer 
than the Haggard Faulcon ; her 
Plume ruſty 
ſear of her Foot and Beak like the 
Lanner; her Pounches ſhort; 


however ſhe has great ſtrength, 


and is hardy to all kind of Fowl, 
being more diſpoſed to the file 
a great deal than to the brooke, 
and delights to prey on great 
| Fowl, as the Hern, Gooſe, Oe. 


bur for the Crane ſhe is nor ſo 


free to fly at her as the Haggard- 
Faulcon : She is alſo good for 
the lefler Fowl, as Pheaſant, Pa- 
tridge, and is nothing ſo dainty 
of her Diet, as long winged 
Hawks. | 
This Hawk will make excellent 
ſport with a Kite, who, as ſoon 
as ſhe ſees the Saker, che Male 
whereof is called a Sacheret.) cuts 
off, immediately betakes her ſelſ 
to, and truſts in the goodneſs of 
her Wings, and gets to her pitch 
as high as poſſibly ſhe can, by 
making many towers and wren- 
ches in the Air, which is well ob- 
| ſerved, together with the variety 
of the Conteſts and Bickcrings 
between them, muſt create much 
leaſure to the fpe&aror ; Of all 
irds this Saker has the longeſt 
Train, and 1s made to hire as 0- 
ther Hawks are; but there bein 
but few of them in Encland 
une need no more to be ſaid of 
her. : . 
SALLETDRESSING ; when 
the Ingredients are gathered and 
proportioned, for which ſee Pre- 
paratory, &c. that the Endive 
have all its outſide Leaves ſtriped 
off, ſlicing in the white; in like 
manner the Sellery alſo is to have 


che hollow green Stem, or Stalk | 


and ragged ; the 


SAL 
trimmed and divided, flicinę t 
the blanched part, and 3 
the Root in tour equal parts: The 
Lettices, Crejſes, Radiſh, &c. muſt 
be exquiſitely picked, cleaned. 
waſhed and put into the Strainer. 
ſwing d and ſhaken gently, ang, 
if you will, ſeparately or alto- 
gether ; becauſe ſome like not ſo 
well blanched and bitter Herbs 
if eaten with the reſt ; Others 
mingle Endive, Succory, and Ram- 
ien without diſtinction, and ge- 
| nerally eat Sellery by it ſelf, alfo 
ſweet Fennel. 

From April to September, and 
during all the hot Months, ma 
guinea- Pepper, and Horſe-Radiſh be 
lett out, and therefore they ate 
only mentioned in the Dreſſing, 
which ſhould be done thus, The 
Herbs being handſomly parcelled 
and ſpread on a clean Napkin be- 
tore you, are to be mingled to- 
gether in one of the Earthen gla- 
zed Diſnes: Then for the Oxol- 


leon; take of clear and perfect 
good Oil Olive, three parts, of 
the ſharpeſt Finegar, Lemmon, or 
the Juice of Orange one part, and 
therein let bergen ſlices of 
 Horle-Kadifh, with a little Salt; 
ſome in a ſeparate Vinegar, gently 
bruiſe a pod of Guinea-Pepper, 
ſtraining both the Vinegars apart, 
to make uſe of either, or one a- 
lone, or of both, as they beſt 
like; then add as muchTewksbury, 
or other dry Muſtard grated, as 
will lie upon an halt Crown piece; 
beat and mingle theſe very well 
together; but pour not on the 
Oil and Vinegar till immediately 
before the Sallet is ready to be 
eaten, and then with the Volks 
of two New laid Eggs , boyled 
and made ready , ſquaſh and 
bruiſe them all into a maſh with 2 
ſpoon, and laſtly, pour it all upon 


the Herbs, ſtirring and mingling 
, . them 


SAL 


them till they are well and thro- 
roughly imbibed; not torgetting 
the ſprinklings of Arom iticks, 
and ſuch Flowers as 18 choughc 
convenient; and garniſhiag the 
Diſh with the thin flices of Horſe 
Radiſm, red Beet, Barberries, UF. 
But ot-ſerve that the Liquids may 
be made more or leſs acid, as 15 
moſt agreeable to your taſte 
SALLETS ; theſe in general 
conſiſt of certain eſculent Plants 
and Herbs improved by Culture, 
laduſtry, and Art of the Gardi- 
ner: Or, as others will have it, 
they are of a compoſition of edible 


plants and Roots of ſeveral kinds, 


to be eaten raw or green, blancht 
or candyed, ſimple and by itſelf, 
or intermingled with others, ac- 
cording to the Seaſon : But they 
are boiled, baked, pickled,or other- 
wiſe diſguiſed, variouſly accom- 
modated by the skilful Cooks, to 
tender then gratetul to the more 
Feminine pallate; or Herbs ra— 
ther for the Pot, t. challenge 
not ſo properly the name of Sal- 
let: Tho' ſome have criticiz d 
much upon the Matter. But with- 
our all that, iu a word, by Sal- 
et is to be underſtood, in a true 
ſenſe, a particular Compofition 
t certain crude and freſ Herbs, 
lach as uſually are or may be 
ſaicly eaten with ſome acetous 


juice, Oil, Salt, c. to give 


tem a grateful gult and yehi- 
] 
Cie. 


SALMON ; this is a Fiſh that 


always breeds in Rivers that are 
not brackiſn, yet diſcharge them- 
telves into the Sea, and ſpawns 
commonly in Augyft, which be- 
comes a Samlet the following 
Spring, the Melcer and Spawner 
haying perform'd their natural 
duty, they then betake themſelves 
into the Sea; bur if it happen 


tas by Wears, or other vile, 


SAL 
they are obſirated, ſo as not to 
find a way mro the Sea, they 
gro Gcutrageous, become ſick, 
lean, pine dy, and dyc in ewo 
years cime: Bur it they ſpawn in 
the mean time, from thence pro- 
cceds a ſmall Salmon, called 
Shegger, which will never grow 
large; for it's the Sea that makes 
them grow biz, ard treth Rivers 
fir; and ſo much the tarther 
they are from the Sea up the Ri- 
ver, the fatter they grow, and 
the better their Food, Nay, it's 
very remarkable, that he grows 
from a Samlet to a Salmon in as 
ſnort a tine asa Gollin will grow 
to be a Gooſe, 

S A L MON-FISHING; they 
bite beſt at three in the After- 
noon, in the Months of May, 
Fune, July, and Auguſt, if the 
Water be clear, ſome little breeze 
of Wind ſtirring; eſpecially if 
the Wind blows agaiuſt the 
ſtream, and near the Sea, He is 
cauglit like a Trout, with Worm, 
Fly, or Minnow, and the Garden 
worm is an excellent bait for 
him, if it be well ſcour'd, and 
kept in a Moſs for twenty days; 
in which time the ſaid Worms 
be very clear, tough and lively. 
Eut that the Fiſnerman may not 
be deceived in his ſearch after 
him, he muſt take notice that he 
has not his conſtant Reſidence, 
like a Trout, but removes often, 
coveting to be as near the Spring- 
heid as may be, and twimming 
gencrally in the deepeſt and 
broadeſt parts ot thc Rivers near 
the Ground, | | 

There is a w:y of fiſhing for 
Salmon with a Ring of Wyre on 
the rop of rhe Rod, thro' which 
the Line may be run to what 
length is thought convenient, ha- 
vinz a Wine: allo near the Hand. 


The artiacial Ely is good for a 
7 ws + bait 


SAL 


bar fir him; then a Trowle, 


muſt be vſed, as for the Pike, he 
being a ſtrong Fith ; your Flys 
moſt be alſo large, wich Wings 
atrd Tails very long: But though 
when you ſtrike him he will 
plunge and bounce, yer he dorh 
not uſually endeavour to run to 
the length of the Line, as a 
Trout will do, and therefore 


there is lels danger of breaking 


the Line. 

Again, if you would Angle for 
Sauliamjm at Ground, chen take 3 or 
4 Garden-worms well ſcour'd, 
and put them on the Hook ar, 
once, iiſhins with them in the 
ſame manner as you do for Trout; 
but be ſure ro give the Salmon 
tine to gorge the bair, and be 
not over haſty, unleſs your bait 
be ſo tender as not to endure 
nihbling at. | | 

SALSIFIE, or Go-ts-Beard ; 

common fore is multiply'd 
enly by Sceds, which in allthinys 


; almoſt like unto Scorxonera, ex- 


ge pt the colour, that is a little 
greyer. It's of a long oval form, 
as if it were ſo many little Cods 
all over ſtreaked, and cn :r.ven 
in the ſpaces between the ſtreaks, 
which are pretty-pointed towards 
the end. | 
SALT, is either Natural, or 
Factitions; the natural 1s cither 


 Rock-falr, which is Sz/ Gen, or 


Salt made by tlie Sun, brouht 
from the Iſle of May, &cc. The 


factitious is produced in Ergland, 
Frince, and ſcveral other Cor n- 


tries; being made of 5 of Sea- 
water, 1a{piffared by Evapora- 
tion; and this is taken either 
trom falt Fountains, or the Sca 
ic ſelf, That call'd Rock-falr, is 
tound in the Indies, and Pei, 
and alfo in many high Mcyun- 
raias of Europe, beiag only e m- 


mon Salt pcrrily d, ard allo in.“ 


SAT 
vertue and uſe like unto that we 
uſe in our F:01 and Nouriſhment, 
and is both ſtronger and purer. 
The other natural ſort, made by 
the Sun, is found where that Ly- 
minary ſhines very hot, and the 
Tydes vary but little; being pro- 
duced in this manner. In the 
Rains, the Wind vercs abour 
more Southerly than at other 
times, and the Sea fwells higher, 
and makes its patlage through the 
Banks into ſome ſhallow Lake, 
and covers a large Plain of Sand, 
where in Summer-time when the 
Sea is fallen lower, ic cruſts or 
Kerns into large $4/t, and cakes 
alſo into large pieces; where it 
is eicher by the Inhabitants, or 
by thoſe tnat come to fetch it, 
laid up in heaps, end afterwards 
convey'd by Aſſes to the water- 
ſides, and thence ſhipped, Much 
of this Salt is tound at Ferh9 in 
Bam bary, on a Plain of Red-ſand, 
made purely by the heat of the 
Sun, che Sca (not ebbing or flow- 
ing above a foot) maketh its way 
hrough the ſandy Banks into it. 
And tor that named Bay- alt, it's 
made in the e of Rhee, and in 
the Province of Xuntoighe in France; 
and kerned or granulated on Mar- 
ſhes or Sca Mud, by the meer 
heat of the Sun; likewiſe, in ſhi b 
low Beds or Mud-paus ot abcut 
18 foot ſqus re, and about 2 in- 
ches deep, Which are filled frem 
Pends cerirative from cne an— 
other, ef twenty and ten inches 
deep, and {> gradually decreaſing, 
thcreby to convert Sea-Ligquor 
into a ſtrong Brine ;z which it the 
Earth be red, makes the Salt 
dirty and brown; if blue, the 
more white : For which reafons 
of Dirt, Sand and Bittern in che 
Salt cf May, and the Bay- ſalts 
diſcolouring tlie Herrings, Ce. 
the Dutch have long ſince pro : 
Me Wop wo te 


\ 
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bired che uſe thereof upon ſevere | in proportion muſt che Furnaced 
Penaltics; and twere We fk Now, the want of Prine-ſprings 
did the ſame alſo, as _ =} Fr aſtern-coalt; began the 
ordered in Council in the neceſſity or making Salt at Sheilde, 
1653. 2 ä X , they uſe Pans 0 

For the Frditious Salt, the 3 cſohicen or nine- 
moſt eminent Salt 1 = ear mals twelve broad, 
Springs found in England, ar e, and tourtecn inches deep; the 
Cheſhire, Horceſter, er fl Fuel being a kind of cruſty drofly 
anda e fr; 4 4 boite Coal taken from the upper part 
ow, ee e lin - [of the Mine; and having let in 
up, there ought to be a Boll! A ering icy cotumotly'do 
n dow 0 ar Spring-tydes, into their Ponds, 
pace of the Brine, and Tok called Sumps , they pump it 
ſtory high, of Stone or Bri n from thence into their Pans, 
like a Barn; but a foot open 1 hich * ſix or ſeven times fil- 
the ridge, for the ſteam to pals, led, and half or more every time 
and fo farge ode Gap er — boiled away, betore it becomes 
dne! Farndor and + Grace, baile | Gad Fur Brine being in, che 
have a Furnace and a Grate, bui th Fire is to be kindled with ſuch 
with ſquare Brick floaping on large Coal as will both cake and 
each ſide, like a Ridge or ML 7755 * which are thrown in by 
Funnel; and at ſuch an ROE, Je >rees to keep up the Fire; and 
ar the Grate being res e inte Sexcoal cannot be had, 
tom che Ground, the Boiler or Turf or Wood may do, If the 
r 
ters from the Grate; which mutt Er! be quite filled. After a vigo- 
be made of wrougrt Iron bars, Hef Fire of two hours or more, 
an linch and a quarter (quare 3 8 begins tO hew, and is 
e Ln; ome See ook ady to kern or granulate,known 
and an half, che breadth three mo Ne Skin ar top, then skum 
tooe, ang. the. tars lin an Inch lic 1 ving the ſcum in the Brine- 
Lauder, and two +4 rey Oats cb "ha the Brine taken off with 
thwarc them, ro ſupport them, | tubs, Gor be loſt. And whereas 
To the Grate, add an Iron-door, al Briven whatever, contain op 
where you ſupply - the Furnace N 14 Sand which 15 ſuppoſed ro 
with Coals ; and on each ſide an. ie iſy in boilinz, tor that if the 
„55 Fan : be betore-hand filtered 
holes, to be kept open or ſhut at —_— brown Paper, yet upon 
Peaſure. The Pans may be made N Aline this Sand will ariſe; and 
of what bigneſs you pleaſe, of bo! 8. the Pan boilinz violently 

„„ ingd Pen emgarertigge aggro yy 

teſt is beſt for this uſe; and wo, the corners, where it 
{ome of the Pans are caſt in tour rb ugh s the boctom of the Pan, 
„ "the Salt precipitates, it is 
wich bar Iron, and the holes and 3 broad Rake raked to one 
cracks ſtopped up with putty: { with a en Dan. and: then ka- 
And the hko is to he done when ee ih Ladies and put in- 
a caſt Pan cracks ; alſo, according ken my den Veſſels like Wheel» 
to the bigneſs of your Paus, o * WY” Tra. array, 
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barrow:, open at one end, which 


are placed upon Stands or Beams, 

under the Clearers. 

The Sand thus removed, that 
the Salt yet floating in the Li- 

quor, may fall down or precipl- 

tate, ſhur up che vent-holes and 


door, fo the Fire will go cut, 


and after 12 hours time, the Salt 
will fall to the bottom and wax 
hard, a Liquor, which is the Bit- 
tern, remaining at top; which 
being again boiled away, yields 
more Salt, But that the Salt 
may precipitate or fhoot quickly, 
after the Liquor is ſcumm'd, the 
Sand raked out, and the Fire- 
holes ſtopt, put into the Liquor 
ſome Beet. ſuet and Wine-lees, of 
each a like weight; melt and mix 
them together; and putting an 
ounce of this Mixture upon the 
end of a Slice, turn it round on 
the ſurface of the Liquor till it is 
ſpent: and then aſter two hours 
ut moſt, open the vent-holes and 
door, quicken the Fire, and lay 
away the Liquor in a good Mea- 
lure, ſo will the Salt lie in the 
bottom fit to be removed; which 
raked up to one ſide, take out 
and put into Gribs or running 
Veſſels, like to Hay-racks, with 
Looſe Ribs on each fide, ſo cloſe 
to one another, that a mild half 
Crown will fcarcely go between. 
After eight hours drawing, it 
will de a hard kerned Salt, and 
may be removed, but yet continue 
dripping about three weeks more, 

and afcerwards, if not often mo- 
ved, will become Rocky; and 
at the removing thereof, to pre- 
vent the Pans from cracking or 
burning, freſh Coals are to be put 
on the Fire, and the door and 
vent - holes to be cloſe ſnut. | 
The Liquor in the Pan which 
may be now placed a little ipcli- 


ning $0 one corner, is called Bis: | 


SA © 
tern, which is all taken out but 


a little to keep the Pan from bur- 
ning, drained from the Sa and 


| caſt away or reſerved for Salt- 


peter- makers, and the Pan imme- 
diately filled with treſh Erine for 
another boiling; then increaſin 
the Fire, procecd as before. & 
Pan of Brine of moderate ſtrength 
in eight hours time, will be com- 
pleatly made into Salt, with the 
expence of one buſhel and an half 
of Coals, which will make a Pan 
of Salt from two buſhels and an 
halt, to four buſhels of Salt, or 
more, according as the Liquor is 
in goodneſs or ſtrength. 
Bittern, as tis more incident to 
foreign Salt, ſo care ſhould be 
taken to ſeparate what there is of 
it from our Engliſh Salt, whereof 
the Cheſter and Worceſte: ſhire Salt 
is commonly the treeſt from it 
the Men of thoſe places pohirively 
affirming, that the Salt of thoſe 
places is not incumbred with ic 
at all. Other places alſo have as 


good repute in this reſpect as 


they: And the way to Know whe- 
ther Sal; be good, and freed from 
this Bittern, is, that, 1. Alter 
boiling, it is dry in about four 
hours time, and keeps fo without 
fire till it is fold, wiz. a Year or 
more; and it well kept, and ina 
dry place, it may keep for tuo 
or three Years, or more. 2. Its 
purely White, and free from 
Droſs; ſo that a Wircheſter-buthel 
may weigh Co pounds or more, 
ſeldom leſs than 56. 3. Leſs in 
quantity will do than the Ferch 
Salt. 4. It's able to preſerve 


both Fleſh and Fiſh in long Voya- 


ges and hot Climates, as in B- 
badbes, Fargurt &c. 5. Her- 
rings faſted wich with this Salt 
in Ireland and brought over hi- 


| ther, have been whiter and better 


titcd than thoſe ſalted with 1 
. hl 
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ſalt, 6, If Beef be Powdered 
or Salted therewith , it com- 
monly keeps for a Year with one 
faling. Laſtly, This pure white 
Salt, if made into rhe form of 
Sugar Loaves, vill keep dry in an 
Houſe without Fire, and that al- 
ſo for a long time; but at Nant- 
wich, they twice or thrice bake 
them in an Oven, and then kecp 
them in a Stove, or the Chimney- 
Corner. 

Now as to Salts made from 
Erine, raifed by the Sun; they 
are done at Lemmington and Port- 
ſex, the place being called a ſalt» 
ork, concerning which, muſt 
be conſidered the quality of the 
Ground, the ſicuation, the Bank- 
ing in, che making of brine-Pans, 
the Brine and the Boyling. Now 
for tlie Ground, it ſhould be of 
ſtrong Sea Mud, of a Nature like 
Clay, which will retain Liquor 
without transfuſion: If it be not 
Sand, Gravel, Chalk, or Moor, 
it may be pioper enough for this 
purpoſe, and better than Clay 


winch is hardly wrought, requi- | 


ring three times the labour, and 
is more apt to ſplit or rack; 
this Mud, for the making cf 
Ponds, or Ciſterns, ſhould be al- 
fo eight Foot deep, or more, 
expoſed to the Weather, to kee 

Brine in without ſoaking away af- 
ter it comes from theſe Pans, 
which we call ſun-Pans, whence 


„ 


it is brought to its due ſtrength, 


and thence transferred into the 
ſaid Ponds, which ought to be 
covered with a Tiled Roof, called 
a brine-Houſe, to preſervea ftore 
tor Winter boyling, and if the 
Ground will not admit of ſuch a 


2 Ground for the ſaid pur- 
poſe. | 

As to the ſituation, it ought 
do be in ſuch a place as may be 


— —— 
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_ 
overflowed three Foot at the 


loweſt Spring-Tide, and whereas 
the higheſt Spring-Tide, eſpeci- 
ally if it be a Storm from the Of- 
fing, may raiſe the Water nine 
or ten Foot higher than the low- 
| eſt Spring-Tide, to avoid the cx. 
| cream charge of Banking, a Land- 

lock'd place ſhould be made 
| choice of, within a Creek, Gur, 
or Arm of the Sea, not annoyed 
with Freſhes; and this over- 
flowing ſhould be ſo, that a feed- 
ing Pond may be there, with 
Walls of Earth to keep Sea Li- 
quor in, of any dimentions, two 


ſo that the loweſt may be filled 
by a little ſluice in the Bank, at 
the loweſt ſpring-Tide, and the 
reſt at other ſpring-Tides; where 
this which is called ſtay-Liquor, 
will improve by the Sun and 
Wind, betore it be tranſmitted 
into the ſhallow brine-Pans, that 


are made on che lower Ground, 


ſo as to receive ſupplies from 
thoſe Pans as need requires, which 
Pans may alſo be repleniſned 
with Sea Fiſh, where they increa'e 
incredibly, and excell both in 


to be in ſuch a place where Sun- 
ſnine is moſt frequent, and the 
Wind may have acceſs, and not 


landed, and Salt exported; and 
if choice can be made, it ought 
to reſemble a great Pond, or like 
riſing on each ſide with a Chan- 
nel in the middle, which being 
in a Land- lock d place, if it be 


Next for the Banking, that is 
done with Ginn-Boars to drive 


and Poſts ſharpned ar the lower 
end to ſhape out a Walk, which 
| 


Foot in hight one above another, 


goodneſs and largeneſs : It oughr 


far from ſome Port, Creek, or 
Harbour , where Coals may be 


Bricked a thwart, will much le- 


{ ſen the Charge of Banking, 
depth, Ciſterns muſt be made a- 


| into the Mud, rows of Trees, 


Tt3 Trees 


3 AL 
Trees ſhould be bound together 
long ways and broad ways, like 
the Ribbs of a Ship; with pieces 
of Oak, or croſs Barrs; then good 
ſtore of Stone muſt be thrown 
into the middle, and adjacent 
parts to the Channel, where the 
Trees 
longeſt, the ſame to be boarded 
up, and the whole to be filled up 
with Stones, Gravel, Clay, Oc. 
which will force the Mud out on 
each ſide, and create a declivity, 
which, to be Sea-ward, may be 
. Hardned with Gravel, to become 
a narrow Walk, whereon to ſtand 
to drive Stakes, as cccaſion ſhall 
require; whereto fix Hurdles 
which will be filled wich Sea- 
weeds, Mud, Cc. and contributes 
much to defend the Bank from 
being waſhed down by the Sea- 
Waves, or violence of the Water 
in ſtrong Weather : You muſt 
Have in theſe Banks, befides a 
great ſluice in the Channel, di- 
vers other little ſluices ot different 
Heights, according to the differ- 
ence of the Tides, to let in Sea- 
Water to repleniſh the feeding 
Pound above-mentioned; the 
Bank being made and the Seca kept 
out, after an hot Summer or two, 
the recovered Mud will become 
dry, rugged, and full of Cracks, 
Cleits, which muſt be filled up, 
and then the Ground muſt be re- 
duced to feeding Ponds as afore- 
ſaid, and the reſt to levells for 
brine- Pans. e 
For making of Brine-Pans, the 


ſhould be thickeſt and 


— 
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Three of them are called x 
Rank, in which Rank, W is the 
Water- pan, M the middle-pan, $ 
the Sun-pan, and fo in the ſame 
piece of Ground you may make 
as many Ranks, as the ſpace there- 
of will admit; each of theſe may 
be two Pole ſquare, with ridges 
of Clay between them tor a Man 
to walk upon: Its requiſite they 
ſhould be ſmooth and Jevei!, that 
they may be floated all over alike, 
which is done by Men walking up- 
on them with a board tied to 
their Feet,, called Clib- boards, 
who, with Iron Rakes, rake the 
Clods and break them, and with 
wooden Rakes, or Boards like 
Rennel Rakes, two Feet long, 
ſmooth the Ground which is 
moiſtaed with Water: There ;, 
a Channel of Sea-water ch the 
outſide of the Pans, derived {7c :m 
the feeding Ponds, Which lie up- 
on the higher Grounds; out of. 
which Channells, when the Wa- 
ters is ſettled and the Pans ſea- 
ſoncd, each Water-pan is filled 
about three Inches deep with 
Sea-water, where, after it has 
been expoſed to the Sun and 
Vvind in a fair Summers Day, 
two Inches thereof may be let 


Ground is required to be levell, into the middle Pan, and after it 


and divided into ſquare Partiti- 
ons, like Beds in a Garden, as in 


ke Figure annexcd, tic, ls 


i 


| c!1is transſerring of the Brine out 


— 


has in Fe Re manner been ex- 
poſed thete, one Inch of it muſt 
be let out into the Sun- pan, and 


of one Pan into another, is done 


by a Man with a little Paddle, as 
broad as the Palm of a Mans 
Hand, wich which he turns out 


CI 
Clos 


* . 
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2 Clod, which opens the paſſage 


for the VVater from one Pan to 
another; which, when the Li- 

aor is run, puts it in again with 
cemented Mud. In Summer tine 
theſe Pans are kept floated to 
preſerve their bortroms, and in 
Rainy VVeather in VVinter, are 
left open to be clean waſhed and 
hardned by the ſaid Rain, to 
carry away the ſlime in Currants, 
and in March and Api il following 
the {41d Pans are made clean, and 
for preparation, floated with fo 


much falt VVater, as will only 


well make them wet. 

As to this Brine raiſed by the 
Sun, it's much better than any 

/atural Brine of Pits yet known; 
moſt gf thoſe being either too 
weak, or too ſtrong, or not mel- 
lowed with Age, as this is; Yea, 
ic is better than any Erinc made 
by melting of forreign Salt into 
Liquor: Now on the outfide of 
the Sun-Pans, a lirtle Channel is 
made to convey the Brine (in 
common from them all, to a lar- 
ger Pan called the Common Sun- 
Pan, any where conveniently ſea- 
red, which may be made ſo deep, 
as to be filled ſeven or cight In- 
ches with Brine, where 1t may 
remain mellowing from twelve 
ro. twenty four hours, or, till 
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Brine Store-houſe Pipes under 
Ground, to convey the Brine 
rom the former to the latter; in 
which Pipes are to be ſtop- Cocks, 
and other Pipes let into che for- 
mer, from whence. the Erine of 
either, as ſhall be de emed fit, is 
to be pumped up by VVind-mill- 
Pumps, that have Cranks like the 
handles of VVimbles, and con- 
veyed by the latter Pipes to woo- 
den Clearers, like Brewers Fats 
or Coolers, at the ſaltern, or boyl- 
ing Houſes. And, laftly, as to 
what refers to the Boyling, there 
need be no more ſaid than what 
has been before, towards the be- 
ginning of this; only note, that 
as co the skilltul locking aftec the 
Sun-Pans, a skilltul Erine-man, 
will govern and direct four La- 


bours, and can manage, or look 


after fixry Banks, or an hundred 
and eighty Pans, 
SALTPETRE ; this is what has 
been but too much uſed in the 
VVorid tor the Deſtruction of 
Mankind, and is, for the moſt 
part, brouęht into Europe from the 
Indies; the ſame being more 
particularly found about Agra, 


Mogul's Country, that have been 
heretofore numerouſly Inhabi- 
ted, but are now deſerted; they 


che Liquor will bear an Hen's Egg 
new laid, or will lie along in it 
half above VVater: And when 
the Brine is attained to a ſuffici- 
ent ſtrength, it is from thence 
derived by Channells into the 
ſtore-Ponds, or Ciſterns, where 
rhe Rain and Sun breed red 
VVorms, which cleanſe and pu- 
rite the Liquor, which mellows 
and ripens by Aze, and 1s rendred 
the fitter for boyling : Old Brine 
much excecds that which is new; 


farther, there ought to be be- 
tween the Ciſtern and the Tiled 


draw it out of three ſorts of 
Earth, black, yellow and white, 
the beſt being that which is drawn 


out of the black, as being free 
from Common Salt, and is worked 


one of them having much more 
compaſs than the other, which 
laſt they fill Wich Eirth, and up- 


on which they let VVater run, 


and tread it by the Feet of the 


and its adjacent Villages in the 


in chis manner. They make two. 
Pits, flat at the bottom, like thoſe 
wherein Common Salt is made, 


People, thereby reducing it to 
the conſiſtency of a Pap, and ſo 
Tt4 chey 


„ — * 
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fide Bank towards the South or 


S 


they let ir ſtand for two Days, 


that the Water may extract all 
the Salt that is in the Earth, 
then they paſs this VVater into 


another Pit, wherein it Chriſtal- | 


lizes into Saltpeter : They let it 
boyl once or twice in a Caldron, 
according as they will have it 
whiter and purer; whilſt it is o- 
ver the Fire they ſcum it continu- 
ally, and fill it out into great 


Farthen Pots, which hold twenty 


five, or thirty pounds; theſe 
they expoſe to clear Nights, and 


it there be any impurity cemain- 


ing, it will fall to the bottom; 
after wards they break the Pots 
and dry the Salt in che Sun. 

SALTS ; are the leaping and 
prauncing of Horſes, a kind of 
Corvetting. 

SALVAGE ; this is an allow- 
ance made both by the Statute 
and Civil Laws to ſuch as fave 
Ships or Goods from Danzer of 


the Seas, Enemics, Oc. 


SALYTATI; is a Pear that's 


pretty big, round, and indiffer- | 


ent long, with a ſmall hollow 
Eye, of yellowiſh Ruſſer, white 
Colour; the Redſtreaked have 


pretty rough skins, but thoſe that 


have none are ſoft enough: The 
Pulp is tender, but not fine, the 
Juice, whereof there is but little, 
ſugared and pertumcd, reſembl- 
ing the Robin-Pear in Taſte, and 


is ripe in Auznft and Septem- 


„ | 
 SAMPHIRE ; is one of our 
Sallad Furnitures, by feed only 


_ multiplied, and which being ve- 


ry delicate by Nature, requires 
to be planted by the fides of 
Walls, expoſed to the Souch or 
Faſt; the open Air and great 
Cold being per niciousthereunto: 


It's uſually ſown in ſome Por or 


Tab filled with Mould, cr ſome 


{ 


SAM 


| Eaſt, and that in March, or 4. 
pril, and afterwards tranſplan- 
ted into thoſe parts above-men- 
tioned. 

SAMPIER; is an Herb, where— 
of the green and ſweet ſmelling 
ſort is beſt to pickle, and that 
| preſerves the Stomach, Liver and 
Reins, It is faltiſhand ſomewhat 
bitter in Taſte, inflames the Blood, 
and is not good for young Men in 
Summer, but for old in Winter, 
and then but in a ſmall quanti- 
ty. | 


SAND; it hath been Experi- 
mented to have been very good 
for ſtiff Clay Grounds, whe 
. unfruirtfulnefs has been cured by 
laying on a great quantity of lighe 
Sandy Ground, which afterwards 
was converted to a good tempera- 
ment, like unto that commonly 
called Haiſcl-ground, which fel- 
dom or never fails to be Fruitful. 
But the beſt Sand for fertility, is 
found to be that which is waſh- 
ed down from the Hills, or other 
ſandy Plices, by the violence of 
Rains; but other dug Sands have 
like vertue in them: Sard is alſo 
uſeful to be mixt with ſoilztor the 
raiſing of great quanties of ſoil 
in Winter, by Sheep, when fold. 
ing, is generally neglected; and 
that is by making a large Sheep- 
houſe for the Houſing of Sheep- 
in Winter, which may be Sheep 
Cribbed round abour, aad in the 
middle too, to Fodder them 
therein, ſeveral Loads of Sand 
cither out of the Streets or Ways, 
may be brought unto it once or 
twice a Week, laid three or tour 
Inches thick, and continue to qo 
ſo as long as you pleaſe, and what 
wich the heat and warmth ef their 
Bodics, and fatneſs of their Dung 
and Urine, the Sand will turn 30 
excellent good Soil, and be mere 


ſeryiceable upon Land. 
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There is Moreover another 
ſort of Sand, called Water-ſand, 


chat is the richeſt of all other, 
ind that comes either from the 


Sea-Coaſts and Creeks thereof, 
with which all Lands bordering | 


upon the Sea may be Improved; 
and whoſe Richneſs ariſes, as | 
ſome would have it, from the fat 
or filth of the Sca, gathered in 
by Land-flaods, and what the 
Tyde ferches from the ſhore dai- 
ly ; and from Fiſh, and from o- 
ther Matters that putriſy in the 
Sea; all which the Waters caſt 
on the ſhore, and purgeth forth 


of itſelf, and leaves it in the 


Fand, while itſelf is clean and 


pure; or from freſh Rivers, which | 


alſo challenges a part in our Im- 
provements, being laid on Land 
proper for the ſame; but more 


eſpecially, if it be mixt with any 


Matter, as it uſually is. It's ta- 
ken up from ſhelves whereon it 
is caſt by the falls of ſome Land, 
Waters deſcending from Hills or 
High- ways. | 
But beſides what has been ſaid 


as to the uſes of Sand in the Ma- 


nuring of Ground; a Table of 
Sands, and chiefly of ſuch as has 


been found ſome years ſince in! 


the Northern parts of the King- 

dom, ſhall be inferred here. 
SAND: | 

Sharp or Ray-ſand, compoſed 


of ſmall tranſparent Pebbles, na- 


turally found upon the Mountains, 
not Calcinable. N 


Fine White, Stitneham-moor in the 


Road waſhed up, very white 
Fedde... 5-7 


| Flamboroygh-head, of which the 


Wis houf there is cemen. 
F 12 


Calice-ſand, burns reddiſh „ but 
e 


zelt not in Water, 


— — 


SAN 


Grey, Seaton-Banks near Hartle. 
Pool, or the Tees-mourh,Eſcrick, 
in the Gravel-pit there. 

 Reddiſh-brown, A Vein of ex- 

ceceding fine Sand. 

The Pillow. ſand in the Baltick. 

In a Spring at Heſhington. 

The Sand at the Bath in Somer- 


ſetſhire, 


Coarſe Greiſh, Acome near Pork, 


Dritted-fand, 
Hutton-morr waſhed. 
Thorpe Felles. 

Owze at ork. 

Nid at Mountain. 


Dug up at Rawclift near Snath:; 


Brown: Wharfe, Ickley, and 
Denton. 5 5 
Air at Carleton in Craven, 

Eure at Bolton. | 
Gauton in Lincolnſhire, 

Bomeby Common, | 
Skhipwith Common. 


Soft or ſmooth,with flat Particles; 


From Limeſtone, 

At in Yorkſhire, 

A Vein at Oſwell Bacon in Lin- 
 colnſhire, 


Wich Mica of glittering Particles. 


Of Weſtmoreland. 
Sitver-like Sea-fand about the 
Scylly- Iſtando. | 
In Cleavel and, and about Scay's 
_ borough. © . 
Owze-duſt, or Sediment ar 

Kamclif. 4 


Gold-like, A Vein of Mica in He- 
ſbington Gravel-pit, 


Rock near Rippon plentifully, 
Mica Aura of Cleveland, 


SAVORY, 


___ OO 22 82 . 
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Mica Argentea, in Red-ſand 
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SAVORY, Winter and Summer ; | 
the latter being Annual, and rai- 
fed of Seed; the other living 
over many Winters,and increaſed 
by Cyons, as well as by Seed, are 
both, as to the uſes of chem, well 
known inthe Kitchen; more par- 
ticularly, the Leaves are uſed to 
ſome Ragous; and particularly, 
among Peaſe and Beans. 

SAVOY's ; fee Cabbage. 

SAW-DIIST, being rotted, or 
indeed any rotten Wood what- 
ever, mixt with Earth, makes 
heavy Land, light; and Fertilizes 
the ſame exceedingly. 

SCABD HEELS, or Huſh; 
ſometimes the Fruſh falls away by 
degrees, by reaſon of an Eating- 
ſcab which pierces to the quick, 
and occafions ſo great an itching, 
that the Horſe cannot walk with- 
out baking ; but cheſe Sores are 
not ſo dangerous as they are 
troubleſome and painful. Betore 
the Horſe grows Lame, his Feet 
ſtink of old rotten Cheeſe; ſo 

that you may eaſily diſcover the 
nature of the Grief, ſince it is 
impoſſible to come into the Sta- 
ble without perceiving the ſmell; 
and beſides, they beat the ground 
from time to time with their 
Feet, by reaſon of the intolera- 
ble Itching in thoſe parts. 

To begin the Cure, you muſt 
pare the Fruſh with Buttreſs as 
near as you can, then quench a 
ſufficient quantity of Unſlab'd 
Lime and Vinegar, ſtrain out the 
Liquor, boil ir, and throw it 
boiling hot upon the Frufh ;, af- 
ter which, apply a Reſtringent- 
Chargeof powder of unſlał d Lime, 
mixt with the, ſecond Water of the 


black Reſtringent, made of Soor, 


Vinegar, and Whites of Eggs. The 
Counteſs's: Ointment is very uſeful 
in this caſe, for it performs the 


——_— — 
tes ated 
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tions; but the Dreſſing mn; 
kept on with ſplents. 1 Tg 2 
eaſe return, after you have clean- 
ſed the Sore, apply the Neatherd; 
'Ointinent, which will heal them 
tho” the internal cauſe can hardly 
be removed; and beſides, the 
Horſe may be Let-blood in the 
De from time to time. All the 
Ointments preſcribed for Ryn- 
ning- ſores, or. putrified Legs, are 
alſo good in this caſe. For pre- 
ſervation, you muſt often pare the 
Fruſh, and rub the place once or 
twice with the ſecond Water, which 
will conſume part of the Corrup- 
tion, and dry up the Root of the 
Scabs ſo effectually, that they will 
not break forth again for a lon; 
time; then bathe the part every 
day with the following Water, 
cold: Take of Alum and white 
Vitriol of each a pound and 2 
half; boil them in a gallon of 
Water till it be reduced to two 
quarts. At laſt, when you per- 
ceive the Itching gone, melt Tar, 
or black Pitch upon the Scabs ; 
and keep the Feet well picked, 
and free from Duſt, or any other 
Ordure that might dry them, 
The laſt named Remedy is very 
efteftual. 
SCAB as 'tis a Diſtemper in 

Cattle, is Cured in this manner: 


Take che Beaſt's own Water, ſalt 


Butter, and White wine-Vinegar, 
with a little Sallad-Oil, a liccle 
Brimſtone; blend all togecher, 
and rub it on, and it will mend 
him preſently And for the 
prevention of this Evil in Sheep, 
when they are ſhorn, be ſure to 
waſh them three days before; 
and after ſhearing, anoint them 
with this Ointment, viz The 
Juice of Tares, the Lees of Old 
Wine, or of Pulſe Iuke warm, 
and Olive - leaves, of each an equal 


Cure in three or tour Applica-, 


quantity; which mix ern 
i 5 nen * 
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and rubthem therewith 
or four days it will be con 
then plunge them, it they are near 
unto the Sea ; if not, waſh them 
wich Kainz water long kept, and 
galt mixed wich it, a little boil d, 
and it will keep chem free from 
this Diſtemper all that Lear. 

SCABIOUS, is a wel-known 
Plant, growing wild, but ſuch 


„in three 


ſumed; 


8 C O 
quality is to ſqueeze them well 
c{t, then to ſteep them in a lit- 
tle Water, and ſcaſon them with 


Vinegar, Oil and Salt, with an 
addition of a little Sage and Par- 


{ley; but the 
ing. 
SITUATION of a Garden; it 
muſt be in a tree open Air, to 
the Eaſt and South; but the 


y require little boil- 


a find entertainment in Gardens, 
are theſe: 1. The White flowred 
Scab ius, with many Jagged green 
Leaves, and white Flowers. 2. 
The red Scabious of Auſtria, with 
Leaves ſnipt about the edges, and 
a deep red Flower; but in an- 
other, of a fine bright purple 
red: Its Seed long and round, 
ſet wich Hairs at the end. 3. The 
red Indian Scabious, with jagged 
Leaves on the Ground, ſeveral 
branched ſtalks, bearing Flowers 
of various colours, The plant 
commonly dies, afrer it has gi- 
ven ſeeds, The two firſt of theſe 
tower about July; but the o- 
ther, if it bear the firſt year, in 
September , ſo that to get good 
geed from them, the beſt way is 
in the beginning of June to re- 
move the young Plants, to keep 
chem back from running into 
Flower the firit Tear, which 
will caufe them to bring Flowers 
ſooner rhe next, and ſs have time 
to ripen the Seeds. 
SCALDINGS; {fee Burn. 
ing. | 
SCALLIONS; are Herbs well- 
known how to ptopagate, where- 
of the red, hard, little, and ſweet, 
are the beſt, being very good to 
excire the Appetite, which is 
weakned by ſuperfluous heat to 
reliſh Drink, ce. But as the 


by | 
| che Iſles of Orkney; on the Weſt 


South-Eaſt is to be prefered, and 
the North defended by the Houſe 
or tall Trees. But more particu- 
larly, in reſpe& to a Kitchen- 
Garden, little Valleys or low 
Grounds are to be preferred be- 
tore all other ſituations, and 
have commonly all the advan- 
tages that can well be defircd ; 
and Ground moderately dry and 
indifterent high, is beſt for Fruit- 
Gardens and Legumens, provided 
it be good in itſelf, and deep e- 
nough ; for the Waters above 
conſtantly waſhing, but not ſtay- 
ing upon it, affords it a proper 
temper, and the Sun alto per- 
forms its part, in freeing it from 
the danger of Cold, which mar- 
ſhy Grounds are always ſubject 
to. | 
" SCELERY; ſee Alliſan- 
ders. | 5 
SCOTLAND ; this is the ſe- 
cond kingdom in Great Britain; 
being bounded on the Eaſt by 
the German-Ocean, on the North 
the Deucaledonian- Sea, and 


by the Verguvian-Ocean, and the 
Iriſh-Sea ; and on the South, by 
the River Tweed Cheviot-Hills, 
and the adjacent Tract to the 
Solway-fands, whereby it is ſe- 
parared from England, Irs about 


53 Engliſh Miles in Length, and 


cauſe Windineſs, multiply groſs irs Breadth no where above 60 


Humours, Ce. they mu 


not be Miles; and its form is Triangular, 


uled too often; and the beſt As for its Soil, eſpecially to- 


Fay of remedying their evil ] wards the North, it is 


— 


generallx 
barren, 


4 


ſpread it down upon the Graſs, 
much, for fear you mildew or 


and be ſure weekly to turn it, 


Whites apace, you need not give 


aud che Cloth mixed together, 


$ 0 

barren, affords little Timber, and 
no Fruit-Trees; but the Southern 
parts are more fruitful. It is di- 
vided into two parts, the Sou- 
thern and Northern, by Dum 
britlon and Edenborough-Friths; 
whereof the firſt, called the Low. 
Lands, is fuller of Cities and 
great Towns; the people much 
more Rich and better Civiliz d; 
as not only Inhabiting a better 
Country, but driving a Trade at 
Sea: But the Northern or High- 
anders, are more barren and 
poor; and the Inhabitants ac- 
cordingly patient of Want and 
Hunger, and very Temperate in 
their Diet. South-Scotland is di- 
vided into 21, and North - Scot- 
land into 13 Counties. ET 

SCOURING and Whiting of 
Cloth; when your Linnen-cloth 
1s Woven, and the Web or Webs 
come home, you ſhall firſt lay it 
to ſteep in all points as you do 
Tarn, to fetch out ſoiling and o- 
ther filth which is gathered from 
the Weaver; then rinſe it in the 
ſame manner; and likewiſe huck 
it in Lye and Aſhes, and rinſe it 
again; and then having Loops 
fixed to the ſelvedge of the Cloth, 


ſtak ing it down at the uttermoft 
length and breadth; and as faſt 
as it drys, water it again; but 
have a care it be not wet too 


rot it; neither caſt Water upon 
it, till you ſee it in a manner dry; 


firſt on one ſide, and then on 
the other; and at the end of the 
firſt week, buck it as before in 
Lye and Aſhes again; then rinſe, 
ſpread and water it, as already 
mentioned. After, if you fee it 


dt any more bucks with the Aſhes 
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f 
but then uſe a couple of clean 
bucks the next fortnight follow- 
ing: And when tis Whitned 
enough, dry up the Cloth, and 
uſe it as there is occaſion ; and 
the beſt ſeaſon for this work, is 
April and May. Sce Tarn. 
SCOURING Long ſought; this 
is a Diſeaſe in Cattle that comes 
ſometimes from Blood, and ſome- 
times from a Diſtemper of Body, 
either by over. heating, or by un- 
wholſome Fodder, which will 
breed Laxativeneſs; the ſigus be- 
ing apparent in their ſcouring 
and ſtinking. | 

To Cure them, firſt Let-blood 
in the Neck-Yein ; then take Fe- 
negreel, Turmerick, Long - pep- 
per and Grain, Anniſceds, Li- 
quoriſn- powder, and halt a pound 
ot Allum, and a good quantity 
of Charcoal, and made into pow- 
der; then take Rue, Sage, wild 
Mint, Hyſop, Parſley, Southern- 
wood, Wormwood, and Roſe- 
mary, half a pound of each of 
which chop and grind as ſmall 
as may be, and putting a gill of 
Whuitewine-Yinegar to the Herbs, 
roll all together; then ſtrain the 
Herbs forth, and putting all the 
Juice together, blend it with the 
torclaid powder, and put to a 
quart of ſtrong Beer or Ale, and 
give it to the Beaſt milk- warm, it 
will do. 2. Others take a quart 
of Tanner's Oore, Charcoal- 
flower and Chalk, Allum and 
burnt Clay, or very well burnt 
Tobacco - pipes, pounded together 
and fincly ſearced, which muſt 
be blended with the Ooze, and gi- 
ven the Beaſt milk-warm, it will 
mend him in 12 hours. 

SCOURINGS, are thoſe gentle, 
wholſome and natural Medicines 
for Horſes ; which ſtirring up 
no great flux of Humours, do 


only keep the body clean iron 


= iv 2 a 


F 
* 


beach as in ſickneſs; and 
| moſt properly be termed Prepa- 
kratives, or preparers of the body 
| to entertain 
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ſuch Evils as do ariſe or grow, 
being every way as wholſome in 
may 


ſtronger Medicines. 
There are ſeveral ſorts of them 
preſcribed 3 but the moſt gentle 


and natural is Graſs, which you 
ate to give him bur for 15 days 
together, 

tens: And the beſt Graſs for 
this purpoſe, is a new mown 


for after that, it fat- 


Meadow; for that will rake his 
Guts very well, and not fatten. 
But if you intend to fatten him, 


he muſt be put into ſome other 


paſture, where the Sythe has not 
been. Next unto this, is For- 
rage, which is only the blades of 
green Corn, as Wheat, Rye, Bar- 
ley, Cc. being given him ſeven 
days, and no more; which cleanſe 
and cool his body; as do alſo 
the Leaves of Sallows, and of the 
Em- green Thiſtles. Laſtly, and 
a Maſh of Malt raken in a greater 
proportion for this purpoſe than 
is preſcribed under that Head, 
and mixed with an handiul or 
more of beaten Hempſeed, is a 
gentle Medicine alſo herein. 
Other ſorts of Scourings there 
are, particularly after Sweat: 


| 1, Take half an ounce of Roſin 


of ſalop in powder, as much of 
Cream of Tartar powdred, ſo 
alſo of Liquorith in powder, 
make them up into balls, with 
Freſh· butter, about the bigneſs 
of a ſmall Walnut, and give him 
tour or five at a time in an horn- 
ſul of Beer, one after another, 
2, Qne of a ſtronger nature, is 
to mix an handful or two of 
Hempſeed with Oats ; or take an 
handful of the powder of dried 
Box-leaves, and as much of Brim- 
ſtone, and mix it among his pro- 
render. Theſe two purge 


* 
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che Head, Stomach, and Entrails, 
will kill all kind of Worms, and 


dry up phlegm. 3. Take Sallet- 
Oil halt a pinr, a pint of new 
Milk from the Cow, brew it to- 
gether, and give it him luke-warm; 
or elſe take a pint of Muſcadine, 
and half a pint of Sallet- Oil, and 
give it him to drink; or the ſame 
quantity of Oil and Sack mixed 
together, and give it him luke- 
warm. This has much the 
{ame effect as the others, and is 
1 for any manner of Cold, 

opping of the Wind- pipes; and 
if you add good ſtore of Sugar- 
Candy thereto, it will be bet- 
ter. . 

But for Running or Hunting- 
Horſes, or the like, whoſe Greaſe 
muſt neceſſarily be melted, firſt, 
Take twenty Raiſins of the Sun, 
with the ſtones pickt out; ten 
Figs ſlit roundwiſe, boil them in 
a pottle of Running water till the 
Water be conſumed and thick- 
ned; then take the powder of 
Liquoriſh, Aniſeed, and Sugar- 
Candy, finely ſearced, and mix 
it with the Raiſins and Figs, ſtam- 
ping them and working them to- 
gether till they become a ſtiff 
paſte ; then making round balls 
thereof, of a pretty bigneſs, rowl 
and cover them all over with 
Freſh-buttcr, and give as many 


of them to the Horſe as you ſhall 


think meet for his Strength, pro- 
vided the day before you give 
&im ſuchExerciſe as will raiſe his 
Greaſe ; and that immediately be- 
fore you give him the Medicin, you 
alſo warm him throvghly, that 
the Humours being again ſtirred 
up, it may the more effectually 
erk. 2. Another very good 


one to purge a Hcrſe from all 


Greaſe, Glut, or Filthineſs within 
his body, is tO take three ounces 
pf Aniſeed, fix drams of Cummin- 


leech, 
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ſecd, a dram and an half of Car- N which are certain dry Scabs, 
thamas, an ounce and two drams | Chops, or Rifts, thar breed be. 
ot Fenegreekſeed, an ounce and | rwecnthe heel and pattern Joints 
an half of Brimſtone ; all which and ſo goes many times above the 
heat to a fine powder, and fearce | Paſtern, to the very Hoof of the 
them; then take a pint and two | hinder Legs; but ſometimes they 
ounces of Sallet-Oil, a pound and | are upon all four Legs, tho? 1:7 
an half of Honey, and of Winte- | very commen ; and proceed from 
wine four pints, {o with as much | dry Melancholy Humours tha 
fine Whear-meal as will ſuffice, fall down upon his Legs; or from 
make all into a ſtrong Riff paſte, | fuming his own Dung lying un- 
and knead and work it well ; | der his heels, or near; tome: 
which keep in a Gally-pot cloſe | times through the negligence ct 
covered for your uſe. Now when | the Groom, in not rubbing his 
rhe Horſe has been Hunted, and | Heels ; eſpecially after a Journey, 
is at Night or Morning very or hard Labcur, when he brin:s 
rhirſty, take a ball of it as big as x in his Horſe from Water, and 
a Man's Fiſt, and diflolve 15 in a P not rub his Legs and Heels 
galion or two of cold Water, ard j dry from the Sand and Dirt tha: 
it will make the Water look burns and frets them, and fo cau- 
white as Milk; then give it him | ſes ſwellings, and thoſe fwellings 
in the dark, leſt the colour diſ- the Scratches. Sometimes it comes 
pleaſe him: If he drink it, then by corruption of the blood aſter 
feed him; if nor, let him faſt till I greatHeats and Surfeits, taken now 
he cike it, which aſſuredly he | and then by being bred in fenny, 
will in twice or thrice offering; marſhy, and watery Grounds ; 
and when he has once taken it, f and ſometimes they come to a 
he will refuſe all other Drink | Horſe after a very great fickneſ;, 
For this;and you cannot give him] taken by ſurfeit. Or laſtly, by 
too much nor too oft of it, if he | over hard Riding, whereby his 
have Exerciſe. 3. For another] Greate is melted, which falls 
Scouring, when others will not | down and ſettles in his Paſterns 
work, Take a quarter of a pound } and Fer-lock, that occaſions this 
of Sweet - butter, as much Caſtle- f forrance, The figns to know it, 
foap, and half an ounce of Aloes, | are the ſtaring, dividingand cur- 
beat them together, and add two ling of the Hair. It begins fill 
ſpoonfuls of bearen Hempſeed, | with a dry ſcab in his paſtern 
and of Rofin halt a ſpoontul, of I Joints, like unto chops or chin, 
Sugar-candy an ounce bruiſed, } and are in ſeveral ſhapes and 
work them all into a paſte, and | forms; ſometimes long, tome- 
immediately after his Hear, give | times downri;hr, and another 
him in balls, having firſt war- | while overthwart, which will 
med him and ſtirred up the] cauſe the Legs to ſwell and be 
_ Greaſe and Foulnets within him, | very gourdy, and run with fret. 
— S$CRATCHES,is a Diltemper in | ring, wateriſh, matterative and 
_ Horſes, of ſeveral forts and kinds, J offenſive ſtuff, that will make him 
being diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral go ſo lame at the firſt ſerring out, 
names, viz, Crepunces, Rars-tails, [that he will be hardly able co. 
Mules, Ribes, Pains, Cc. being 830. 


no other than the Scratches; 


Now, 
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Now, as to the Cure of this , 
Diſeaſe, you are to take notice, 
that his Legs muſt be kept from 
wet all the while, and the Hair 
likewiſe clipped away very cloſe 
from off his Heels, or clfe that 
will poiſon his Leg; and alſo, 
before you dreſs him with any 
of the preſcriptions following, 
ſcrape off his Scabs firſt, and 
waſh off the blood that follows 
them with Chamber-lye and Salt, 
or Brine; and do the ſame with 
reſpect to waſhing when the dreſ- 
fing is near. 

There is a multitude of Re- 
ceipts for this purpoſe; but to 
ſelect a few: 1. Take Brimſtone 
made into fine powder, mix it 
with ſweet Butter, and anoint him 
daily therewith once. 2. An hand- 
ful both of the tender tops cf El- 
der-buds, and the berries of the 
brambles while they be red, aud 
before they are ripe, being baked 
together in two quarts of Wort, 
and about the quantity of an Egg- 
ſhell full of Allum put thereunto, 
is good to waſh the Sorrance | 
very hot twice a day therewith. 
3. Let him blood in the ſhackle 
Veins, ſpur Veins, and the fore- 
toe Veins, only let it be three 
days between the one toe and 
the other; then with a thin Rope 
| of Hay rub the Sores till they be 
raw and bleed: Next take a quart 
Fold Uxine, and a quart of 
ſtrong Brine, put to them half a 
pound of Allum, and boil it to a 
quart, with which waſh the Sores 
well; then take the Sperm of 
Frogs in March, put it into an 
Eirthen- pot, and in a weeks time 
it will look like Oil; then take 
the Oil and the round things 
you fee in the ſperm, ſpread 
t on a Cloth, bind it to the 
Sores, and do ir divers times, ir 
has cured this Diſtemper when 
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held incurable, 4. But the beft 
of all Medicines, and which ne- 
ver fails for this purpoſe is, if 
the Horſe be a ſtrong body'd one, 
and of a good ſtature, to give 
him an ounce and an halt of the 
beſt Aloes that can be got, poun- 
ded to a very fine powder, ta 
which put ſome fine Butter, and 
work and mix it very well toge- 
ther with the Knife, then divide 
it into three parts, every one ot 
which cover over again with 
freſn Butter, and make them ag 
as big as a good Walh-ball ; 
then faſting in the morning, give 
him them upon rhe point of a 
ſtick ; and a little after, Ride him 


to warm him in his body, which 
will make them work the better; 


then bring him into the Stable, 
and keep him warm, and let him 
faſt two or three hours after it; 
when you are to give him his 
Maſh of Malt, let him eat a little 


down an hornful or two of warm 
Beer ; and it you find him purge 
too much, ſo that it takes his ſto- 
mach quite away, give him two 
Wild-bryar-balls beaten to pow- 
der in a quart of warm beer, and 
it will ſoon ſtay him; or for 


mon, Pepper, Nutmeg, Ginger, 
and Bay-berries therein: But it 
you find that he will not purge 
at all, which is very unlikely, 
then Ride him to fome green 
Corn that is not eaten; or for 
want of that, to ſome ſour Graſs, 


quarter of an hour; then Ride 
him gently home, ſet him up 


warm, and you ſhall find him 


purge very kindly without dan- 


alſo cures not only the Scratches, 


Hay, and ſo Ride him ſoſtly af- 
ter that. After the balls, pur 


want thereof, boil ſome Cinna- 


and let him feed thereon about 4 


ger. 5. The following Receipt. 


but all rotren and broken Cuts, 
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a pound of Engliſh Honey, an 


a brown Paper doubled two or 
three times double, and put o- 


or two of the Prink pre ſcrib d 


to very great Advantage; and 
in Cornwall, that called Ore 


High -water Marks, and ſome 


upon the next ſhore by the Wind 


Päaſs their Barley and Land. 


SEA 
and putrified Sinews : Take half 


ounce of black Pepper beaten, 
about thirty Cloves of peeled 
Garlick, bruiſe and mix them 
very well together in a wooden 
Bowl, or ſtone Mortar, till they 
come to a Salve, and apply it to 
the grieved place, ſpread upon 


ver that a Linnen-cloth ſowed 
faſt to keep it from coming off; 
over which, befides, bind a 
Thumb-band of wer Hay, and 
about two ot three days after, 
take all off; and clean the griev'd 
Place very well with warm Beef 
broth : Do this three or four 
times, and it will do the Cure, 
provided you give him a Drench 


SEA 

| SEAN, is a kind of a Nee; 

SEASONING OF TIMEER - 
your Timber being felled, thc, 
muſt he laid up very dry in an 
airy place, yet out of the Wind 
or Sun, and not ſtanding up- 
right, but lying along one piece 
upon another, interpoſing ſome 
[hore Blocks between them, to 
preſerve them from a certain 
Mouldineſs which they uſually 
contract while they ſwear, and 
that often produces a kind of 2 
Fungus, eſpecially tt there be 
any ſappy parts remaining; bur 
there are ſome who keep their 
Timber as moiſt as they can, by 
fubmerging it in Water, to pre- 
vent cleaving : And this is good 
in Fir and other Timber too, 
both for the better ſtripping and 


for the Farcy, which may be 
ſeen under that Head. 

SCURVY-GRASS,; that of the 
Garden, but eſpecially that of 
the Sea, is a ſharp, biting, and 
hot Herb, of nature like unto 
Naſturtium , prevalent in the 
Scurvy ; whereof, a few of the 
render Leaves may be admitted 
in our compoſition of Sallct. 

SEA and River Weeds; many 
Parts of the Kingdom make uſe 
of them for the improving and 
manurinz of their Land, and that 


Weed is much uſed ; whereof 
ſome grows upon Rocks, under 


broken from the botrom of the 
Sea by rough Water, and caſt 


and Flood, wherewith they com- 
SEAM; in reſpect to Corn, is 


eight Buſnels; but a Seam of 
Wood is an Horſe-load, and of 


ſeaſoning. When the Boards 
therefore have lain a fortnight in 
Water, they muſt be ſer nprighr 
in the Sun and Wind, ſo as it 
may freely paſs rhorough then, 
eſpecially during the Summer- 
| heats, which is the time of finiſh- 
ing Buidlings, and turned daily ; 
and thus even newly ſawn Eords 
will Floor much better than 2 


| many years dry ſeaſoning. Bur 


to prevent all poſſible Accidents: 
When Floors are laid, let the 
Joints be ſhor, fitted and racked 
down for the firſt year, nailing 
them for good and all the next, 
whereby theywill lie ſtanch, cloſc, 
and without ſhrinking in the 
leaſt, as if it were all of one piece. 
And Water-ſeaſoning amongſt 
Wheelwrights is of etpecial re. 
gard. And for the Elm, tho 
felled never ſo green for ſudden 
uſe, if plunged four or five days 
in Water, eſpecially ſalr, whict 
is beſt, it obtains an admirable 
ſeaſoning, and may be immedi- 
arely uſed. Beſides which me- 


Graſs 24 ſtone, each five pounds chod, ſome again commend bus 
weight. I . 
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ryings in the Earth, others in 


Wheat; and there be ſeaſonings of 
the Fire as for the ſcorching and 


— of Piles, which are ei- 
ther to ſtand in the Water, or in 
the Earth : And Sir Hugh Plat 
informs us, that the Venerians ute 
to burn and ſcorch their Timber in 
a flaming Fire, continually turning 
it round with an Engine, till they 
have got upon it an hard, black, 
coaly Cruſt, whereby the VVOOd 
is brought to ſuch an hardneſs 
and drineſs, that neither: Earth 
nor V Vater can penetrate it. 
SEED for Corn; every Seed dit- 
fers in Nature from another, ſo 
that it requires diffferent Nouriſh- 
ment, which is the reaſon that 
Husbandmen do find ſo great an 
advantage and improvement by 
changing theirSzed,efpecially from 
that Land which hath been ſo 
often Tilled, and which they call 
Hook-Land, into Land newly 
broken, and from dry, barren, and 
hungry Land, to Rich and Fat. 
Some there are for ſtceping of 
the Seed in Dung- water, or VVa- 


ter wherein Cow-Dung hath lain 
for ſome time, which yet can be 
no great advantage to the Corn: 
others prefer Sheep and Pigeo:'s | 
Dung tor this uſe; while ſome a- 
gain would have it ſteeped in 
new Ale or VVort : Some affirm 
Corn ſpritted a little as they do 
for Malt, and then ſown, comes 
up ſpcedily, and gets the predo- 
minancy over the VVeeds at the 
very firſt, and fo keeps the fame. 
Bur in ręſpect to any Infuſions of 
Corn for this purpoſe, becauſe it 
will be troubleſome to ſow it when 
wet, it muſt be dryed a day or 


—— 


two on the Floor; elſe fliked 
L'me mted thereon, Which is 
belt, as preſerving the Corn from 
vermine, Smur, Ce But among 
ail, che beſt compounded Liquor 
fur ſteeping of Grain, ſeems o 


SEE 


be this; As much VVater is to 


be poured into quick and un- 
ſlacked Lime, as is enough to 
make it ſwim four Inches abe ve 
the Lime, and with ten pounds 
of the ſaid Water poured off, one 
pound of Aqua Vite is to be mix- 
ed, and in that Liquor, let the 
Wheat or Corn be ſoaked for 
four and twonty hours, which 
being dried in the Sun or Air, 
mult be ſteeped again in the ſaid 
Liquor twenty tcur hours longer; 
and ſo the third time; then fow 
them at great diſtances one from 
another, about a Foot between 
each Grain; ſo one Grain will 
produce thirty, thirty fix, thirty 
eight, forty two, fifty two Ears, 
and theſe very fruitful, with @ 
tall ſtalk cqualling the ſtature of 
a Man in height. It's alſo no 
{mall advantage to pick and cull 
our the beſt Seed, and that 
which grows in the middle of the 
Ear is the beſt, and that which 


| grows on the principal Stalk is 
the beſt, and doubtlets yields the 
fairett increaſe : The practice of 


ſome has been, to ſtrata a whim- 

ſhzcr athwart a Barr- Floor, about 

che middle rhereot, and with a 

Scoop or Shovel to caſt their 

VVheat againſt the upper part of 
the Sheer, whereby the heavieſt 
Grain hath been caſt over, and 

the lighter harh fallen on the ne- 

ther ſide of the Sheer, 

SEED for heſt Trees, That 
is beſt winch is perfectly ripe, 
wei hiy and ſound; that which 
is eaſily ſnaken from the Lough, 
or gathered about November, im- 
nediarcly upon its fall of its own 


accord, (or taken from the tops 


of the faireſt and ſoundeſt 
Trees) and does, fer the moſt 


parr, direct to the proper ſcaſon 


of Sowing: If tie place you 
ſow in, be 100 cold tor ſowing in 
| Uu che 
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the Autumn, Acorns aft and o- them a ſpirit to ſprout the ſoo- 


ther Sceds, may be prepared {or 
the Spring ſeafon, by being Bar- 
relled or Potted up in moiſt Sand 
or Earth, Stratum 5. S. during the 
Winter, at the end of which you 
will find chem ſprouted, and then 


being committed to the Earth with 


a gentle Hand, are as apt to take 
as it early fown, and by this 

dans eſcape the Vermine, which 
devour Winter ſowing, and are 


SEF 


ner, eſpecially if you have been 
hindred in the ſowing, withour 
the former preparation. 

Eeing thus provided with ſeeds, 
Woods may be raiſed, as by ſow- 
ing them apart where you deſięn 
their growth, the Mould being 


| Preparcd according to direction 


in the word Seminary, 
Mr. Cook of Foreſt Trees ſays, 


That if Keys, Stones, Nuts, Ker- 


not ſo eaſily dammaged by the rels, Or Seeds, be porous, ſpungy, 
increaſing heat, as thoſe tewly | taſte little, or be mild, ſuch ſorts 
fown in the beginning of the | are to be fown 25 ſyon as Ripe 


ſpring. If there be occaſion to 
preſerve much ſeed, chuſe a fit 
piece of Ground, and with Boards 
_Geftpn it three Foot high; lay 
the firſt Fcot in fine Earth, an- 
other of Sceds, Acorns, Maſt, 
Keys, Nuts, . Haws, Holly-berries, 
&c. promiſcuoully, or ſeparate 
with a little Mould ſprinkled a- 
mongſt them; the third Foot 
who!ly Earth: or you may bury 
your Seeds in dry Sand or pul- 
verized Earth, eicher barrelled, or 


jad in heaps in ſome deep Cel- 


lar, ta preſerve them from the r1- 
gor of the Winter. If the Sceds 
be gathered in moiſt Weather, lay 
them a dry ing, and fo keep them 
till you ſow, which may be as 
ſoon after Chriſimnas as you pleaſe : 
It they ſpire our before you ſow 
chem, be ſure to commit them 
to the Earth before the ſprout 
grow dry. 

Chuſe not your Seeds always, 
from che moſt truittul Trees, 
bur from ſuch as are moſt ſolid 
and fair; nor covet the largeſt 
Acorus, but the moſt weighty, 
clean and bright. 

I the Seeds and kernels prove 
extracrdinary dry, lay them for 
* ewenty tour hours in Milk, or Wa- 
ter ny, impregnated a little 


with Cow-Dung, which will give 


and of tliis ſort he reckons the 
Seeds of Elm, Sallow, Poplar, &c. 
Such as are mild in Taſte, and 
ot a cloſe skin or ſhell, may be 
kept till the ſpring or longer, it 


. remperatcly dried, as Acorns, Che/- 


nuts, &c. but the ſpring alter 
their Gathering, is a ſure ſcaſon 
to ſow them in. 

Seeds of à hot or bitter Taſte, 
cloſe skins or ſheils, may be kept 
nllche Autumn after they are ga- 
thered, if gathered Ripe, dry kept, 
and the fleſhy part taken clcan 
off when Ripe : The fleſhy part 
being ordained for the Food of 
Man, Beaſts and Birds, does contri- 
bute nothing to the growth ot 
the Seed, but rather putrifies and 
diſſolves it. The Stones, Keys and 
Seeds of Aſh, Peaches, Almonds, 
Mizerion, Muſtard-ſeed, &c. arc 
hot and bitter, yet are beſt to be 
ſown the next ſeaſon atter ga- 
rhering, for many of them lie 
near two Years before they come 
up; bur if ſown early in the 
ſpring, will come up next ſpring. 
Seeds of this Nature may be 
known, by their long hanging cn 
the Trees, as the 4h, Holly, XC. 
hang long on the Tree, and lic 
long in the Ground. The Elu. 
S.ullim, Sycamore fall ſoon, and 
come up 199n, | 

The 
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The ſhape and weight of Seeds 
inform you how they may be ſer; 
moſt of them, when they fall, 
lie on one fide wich their ſmall 


end towards the Earth, and 


therefore that Poſture is beſt to 
ſet any Stone or Nut in; for the 
Seed of any Tree that grows in 
England, firſt puts forth a Root at 
the ſmall end, and When that hath 
laid hold on the Ground, then it 
puts forth the ſhoot for the Tree 
at the ſame place whence the Root 
came; ſo that it is beſt to lay 
them on their ſides in the round; 
if they be heavy ſow them the 
deeper, as Acorn, Peæch, Apricoch, 
Walnut , Cheſnut, &c. about 
two or three Inches deep: If 
light Seed then cover them wich 
little Mould, as the Elm, &c. 
half Inch deep; lay the flatteſt 


fide downward, as they will lie on | 


your Table. | 

SEEDLINGS, are fuch Roots | 
of 7uly-Flowers as come trom 
ſeeds fown. 

SEE D- SHED DING; when 
this Evil befals a Bull, to cure it, 
take Clary Leaves and dry them, 
and pound them into powder, 
then take powder of Tanners 
Bark, and brown Sugar Candy, 
with two penny worth ot Turper- 
tine, and work the Powder and 
Turpentine very well inco balls as 
big as a great Crab, whereof 
give him two at a time, Night aud 
Morning, and he will preſencly 

A 
SE ELIN, is when an Hauk 
hiſt taken is, ſo blinded with a 


Thread run thr-uzh the Eye- 


lids, that ſhe ſees none or very 
little, the better to make her en- 
dure the Hood. See Eyes, _ 
8E EN, or Spene; is a Cows 
Teat, or Pap. | 
 SESMENT-LEAVES ; thus 
Botaniſts call choſe Lia'es, that 
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| are cut and divided into ma- 
ny ſhreds cr llices, as Fennel, 
Cc. 

SEIZ ING, in Faulconry, is 
when a Hawk gripes her Prey, or 
ary thing elle taſt within her 
Foot, 


Scab in Korfes, and is the ſame 
with the Mallender; only the dit- 
terence 1s, that the laſt named 
breeds upon the bending/ of the 
Knee, on the inſide of che fore 
Leggs; whereas the other is bred 
upon the bendins of the Hoot 
in the Leges behind, proceeding 
both of like Cauſes, and requiring 
tie ſame Cure; for which fee 
Mallender. 

SEMINAHT fir Freſt Trees. 
Having choſen your ſeeds, find 
cur ſome fir place of Ground well 
tenc'd, looking to the Sourh-Eaſt 


protected from the North and 
Weſt; let it be cle:r'd of Shrubs, 
| Bramble and Fern, and then 
broke up, the Winter before you 


ſow, to mellow it, eſpecially if 


it be Clay, and the Furrow as 
deep as for Wheat, or Trenched 
wich the Spade, which is better; 
give it a ſecond ſtirring immedi- 
arely before you ſow, and then 


Trenches, oft tour er five Inches 
deep, in even lines, at two Foot 
diſtance: Into thoſe Furrows 
throw your Seeds, to as they lie 
not too thick, and cover them 
with a Rake, or fine Toothed 
Harrow, cr fer them as Beans, e- 
{pecially the Nuts and dens, e- 
very ſpeices by themſelves. At 
the latter end ot Ct-ber 4 for the 
Autumn 10 wir g, and in the 
lizhter Ground about February for 
che Vernal fowing: Six Buſheils 


* 


| 


of Aeirne, will ſow or plant an 


Acre at one Foot diſtance. 
| | u 


SELENDER, is a kind of a 


rather than full South, and well 


diſpoſe ic into fmall narrow- 


When 
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When the Plants begin to peep, 
Eorth them up, eſpecially after 
great Froſts: When they are a- 
bout an Iuch above Ground, you 
may, in a moiſt ſeaſon, draw 
chem up, where they are too 
thick, and fer them in other Lines 
or Beds, or plant them in double 
Foſſes, where they may remain, till 
they be fit to be tranſplanted. 
The Seedlings having ſtood tnus 
till June, dig them ſh1ghtly, and 
ſcatter a little halt rotten Litter, 
Fern, Beanham, or old Leaves a- 
mong them, to preſerve the Roots 
from ſcorching, and to entertain 
the moiſture; and then in March 
following, chop it all into the 
Earch; do thus for two or three 
Years, for till then the ſubſtance 
_ ofthe Kernell will hardly be ſpent 
in the ſubſtance of the Plant, 
which 1s of chief Import ; bur 
then, and that the ſtature of your 
young Imps invite, you ma 
plant them forth carefully, taking 
up their Roots and cutting the 
Sem within an Inch of the 
Ground, (if the Kind ſuffer the 
Knife) ſet them where they are 
to continue, at forty Foot diſtance. 
The Intervals may be planted 
with Aſh, without the leaſt pre- 
judice of the Oak. Some repeat 
the cutting the ſecond Year, and 
after March the Moon decreaſina, 
re- cut them at half a Foot from 
t he Surface, and then meddle with 
them no more. This is perhaps 
too ſevere, but if done, muſt he 
wirh a ſharp Inſtrument, Jeſt the 
Root be hurt or unſettled. Do 
the ſame with thoſe you don't 
tranſplant, except they be very 
thriving, and if to, prune off 
the Branches apd ſpare the tops; 
for this diverts the Sap to rhe 
Roots, prevents their being ſha- 
ken by the Wind, and produces 
handſome ſtreight Shoots, infi- 


— 
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| nitely preferable to thoſe that 
are not thus managed. Thus the 
Oak will become excellent Tim. 
ber, ſhooting out into ſtreight 
and ſingle Stems; and the Cheſ. 
nu!, Aſh, &c. multiply into Poles, 
which may be reduc'd to Stan— 
dards at pleaſure. As often as 
you tranſplant out of the Nurſ- 
ery, improve the remainder, by 
a due ſtirring and turning of the 
Mould about their Roots, 

It you intend a large Planta- 
tion, the eaſieſt way is to ſow 
your Acorns confuſedly in Fur- 
rows, two Foot aſunder, cover d 
three Fingers deep, and ſo for 
three Years cleanſed ; and cover 
chem the firſt Winter with Fern, 
without any further Culture, un- 
leſs you tranſplant them. In 
| Nurſeries they ſhould be cut an 
Inch from the Ground, then ler 
ſtand till March the ſecond Year; 
and then disbranched to one on- 
f ſhoot', whether they be to 
and, or to be removed. 

Many Trees are alſo propaga- 
red by Cuttings and Layers; The 
ever Greens about Bartholomew- 
Tide, other Trees two or three 
Months after, when they will have 
the Sap to affiſt them. Ir is 
done, by flitting the branch a lit- 
tle way, when itis a little cut di- 
rectiy in; then plunge it half a 
Foot under good Mould, leaving 
as much of it above : If it com- 
ply not well, peg it down with 
an Hook or two; and when you 
find it competently rooted, cut it 
oft beneath and plant it forth. 
Others twiſt the part, or bare it 
of the Rind, and if out of reach 
of the Ground, faſten a Tub or 
Basket of Earth near the Branch, 
filled with ſucculent Mould 
and kept as freſh as may be. 


Fer 
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For Cuttings, about the ſame 
ſeaſon take thoſe abour rhe big- 
neſs of a Man's Thumb, fer them 
2 Foot in the Earth, and near as 
much out. If ſoft Wood, as 
Willows, Poplar, Alder, take larger 
Trunchions, ſo tall as Cattle may 
not reach them. If harder, take 
thoſe which are young, ſmall 


and more tender; if ſuch as pro- 


duce a Knur, or burry Swelling, 
ſer that part into the Ground, 
make the hole ſo wide, end point 
the end of the Cutting ſo ſmooth, 
as thar, in ſetting ic, the Bark 
be not ſtripped off; the other 
end may be ſlanted, and fo keed- 
ing the Earth moiſt, and tread- 
ing ir cloſe, ſucceſs is ſeldom 
wanting. 
Trees may alſo be propagated 
by the Roots of a thriving, luſty, 
ſappy Tree; to effect which, dig 
about its Foot early in the Spring, 
and finding ſuch as, with a little 
cutting, may be bent upwards; 
taiſe them above Ground three 
or four Inches, and in a ſhort 
time they will make ſhoors and 
be fir tor tranſplantation, or they 
may be quite ſeparated from the 
Mother Root. By baring like- 
wiſe the bigger Roots diſcreetly, 
hacking them a little, and then 
covering them wich freſh Mould, 
Suckers may be raiſed in abun- 
dance, which drawing compe- 
tent Root will ſoon furniſh ſtore 
ot Plants. This is practicable in 
Elms eſpecially, and all ſuch Trees 
as are apt of themſelvesj to put 
forth Suckers. 
SEMINARY for Fruit Trees. 
Towards Oclober prepare Ground 
by digging and cleanſing it from 
Weeds and Roots, making the 
Mould very fine; wet or very ſtiff 
Clay Land is not good, nor that 
Which is over rich with Dung; 


let it be fenc'd from the Cold, 4 


| 
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well as may be, ſo that it be 
free from ſhade and droppings of 
Trees, In ſetting of che Stones 
of Fruits ſoon ripe, which you 
muſt keep in Sand till October, 
do it by a Line, pricking holes a- 
bout an Hand breadth's diſtance 
from each other, wherein the 
Stones are put three Inches deep, - 
with the ſnarp end upper moſt. 
Having finiſh'd one Row, remove 
your Line farther a Foot, and ſet 
another; but your third Row 
muſt be about two Foot diſtance 
from the ſecond, that you may 
have liberty to Weed; and ſo on 


with the reſt, All kind of Nuts 


are fer in the ſame manner; bur 


young Wallnut and Cheſnut Trees, 


muſt be ſer at a much greater di- 
ſtance, leſt they ſhould hurt one 
another, for want of Room in 
growing, they being to continue 
longer 1n the Seed-plor,than ſtone- 
Fruic. And for Stocks from the 
Seeds or Kernels of Apples, Pears, 
or Crabs, you muſt go thus to 
work ; after having made any 
Cyder, Verjuice, or Perry, take 
the Muſt or Pour thereof, which 
is the ſubſtance of the Fruit after 
the Juice is preſſed out, and 
the fame day, or next day after 
before it heats, have the Seeds 
ſifted out of it with a Riddle, on a 
clean Floor or Cloath, which muſt 
be ſown, as ſoon as may be, upon 
Beds of fine Earth very thick; 
for ſome being bruiſed in the 
grinding or pounding the Fruit, 
and others not ripe, never come 
up : Then fifr Mould upon them 
about rwo Fingers thick, which 
is a much, better way than to ſow 
the Seeds with the Muſt together, 
becauſe it will heat them, nd 
many of the Seeds will putrifie, 
while others will not be able to 


root or {ſhoot up, becauſe yy 
are ſo impriſoned in that tough 
FP Un 3 and 
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and dry ſtuff clinging about 
them. The Beds wherein they 
are ſowed, muſt be two Foot 
broad, with a good diitance be- 
tween; and in order to keep them 
from being ſcraped up by Fowis 
or Birds, lay ſome White-thorn 
on, till che Ground be ſettled; the 
Fern or Straw laid oa to keep 
them warm in the Winter, muſt 
be taken off upcn the approach 
of Spring; and if Moles or Mice 
ger in, ſet Traps for them, or poi- 
{53 the latter with Oatmeal mixt 
with pounded Glaſs and Butter, 
c:ſt:n bits upon the Beds. You 
mult be ſurc to keep rhe Stocks, 
when they come up, elcan from 
Weeds; and it a dry Summer 
happens, the Beds may be ſome- 
times watercd. | 
To be furniſn'd with a com- 
petent variety ofStocks.for the ſe- 
veral forts of Fruit Trees ; the 
Seminary is to be ſtored with ſuch 
as come from Peaches, which 
yield Stocks for Pe:ches and 
Nef u ines, fromPlamb-itones, that 
yield Stocks for Peaches, Nectarines, 
Apricacbs and Plumb}, Cherry- 
ſtones for Cherries; Apple and 
Crab-Kernels tor Ayple-Trees; and 
from Pear-ſeeds, producing 
Stocks for the ſame kind. 
SEPTEMBER. Tis a Month 
wherein gentle ſhowers glad the 
Plow-man's Heart, the Earth be- 
ing made mellow thereby, and 
better prepared for another Re- 
rurn ; but ſtill Weather and dry, 
is moſt ſeaſonable for the Fruits 
yer upon the Trees: Tis the 
moſt univerſal Time, for the Far- 
mer to take poſſeſſion of his new 
Farm, to get good Sced, to ſow 
Wheat in the Dirt and Rye in the 
Duſt; rhe Fences are now to be 
amended, about the new ſown 
Corn; Crows, Pigeons, c. to 


be ſcared away; Rams, Bulls, 


SEP 
Oc. Gelt Ponds fewed, Bore s 
put up in Sty ; Hemp-lced and 
Water Hemp beat out; Maſt ga- 
thered ; Swine put into the 
Woods; Brakes carried home 3 
Timber and Boards ſawed, and 
Wheat Lands Manured before the 
Plough. Now you are to finiſh 
the gathering and drying of 
Hops, when the Poles are to be 
cleanſed of rhe Hawn, and laid 
up for the next Spring, Bees al. 
ſo muſt be taken in time, the en- 
trance into the Hives ſtreightned; 
Waſps deſtroyed, and Eces alſo 
may be removed. Cyder making 
likewiſe continues. | 
Winter Fruits, ſuch as Apples, 
Pears, Plumbs, &c. if ripe, are 
now to be gathered, to prevent 
their ating by the great Winds; 
and che Wind-talls are alſo to be 
gachercd from day to day: Re- 
leaſe inoculated Buds now, or 
ſooner, if pinched: Make hot 
Beds for Muſhrooms ; replat: 
much Endivc, but cloſer together 
chan in Auguſt, becauſe their 
Tufts grow not now fo large as 
before: *Tis the third time to 
{ow Spinage, and all che while ycu 
miy continue to remove Stram- 
herry-Plants out of the Nurſerics, 
and to re- inplace thoſe Tufts that 
are dead in the Beds, they muſt 
be immediately watered, as all 
Plants are to be that are ſet ane, 
land towards the twentieth da, 
ſome may be ſer in Pots, if you 
intend ro force any in the Win- 
ter. As for whitning Spaniſh 
Cordons and Artichoke Plants, they 
are to be tied up with Ozicr:, 
| Wirhs, aud then towards the fi- 
tcekth of the Month, carefully 
raped up with Jong Litter or 
new Straw; and to binder the 
Winds from laying them on the 
one ſide, they muſt be fenccd 
with a bank of Farth about bak a 
ls a e oot 
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Foot high. Shell Lettices, from | Figs begin to come in abundanely ; 
the middle of this Month till that F as do likewiſe tome Spaniſh Car- 
of Ofober, are to be replanted in | dons, Ar tichoake-Stalks, and Cel- 
ſome well ſheltered place, eipeci- | /ery-Plants, with a great many Ci- 
ally near the foot of ſome Sourh- rule or Pompions, ſtore of Arti- 
ern and Eaſtern Wall, in order chobes, and ſome Musbk-Melons (till, 
to have ſome of them abbages for | and C »lyflowers : Good Mzſc18 
ſpending 1n Lent, and during all Grapes, the little blue Grape, the 
April and May. Maches may be | great blue Grape, &c. come allo 
ſown for Lent; and for Celle, fin. 
irmay be bound up with a Band | Now for the Parterre and 
or two below, and then a But or | Flower Garden in this Month; 
Pank raifed about ir, either with | 19me of all the forts of Ane 
2 very dry and long Dung, or es are to be planted in good, 
with very dry Earth to whiten | T ich, Natural Earth, eſpecially the 
ic; but they muſt be dried up | Laiols; atrer the firſt Rains, if 
in very dry Weather; and the | You would have Flowers very 
ſame caution is to be uſed, in re- forward, elſe pur it off to either 
ference to all Plants tliat are to be | 2 the to ſuccced ing Months ; 
tied, after which the end of che | 1ow Aue Seeds, letting the 
Leaves muſt be cut off, to pre- Caſes in the Sun till Abril; begin 
vent the Sap from aſcending and } alſo to plant ſome Tulips, unleſs 
ſpending it ſelf to no purp- ſe, you will {kay till the latter end of 
This Month alſo abounds in October, ©.) prevent the hazzard of 

Fruits and Garden Productions, | rotting the Bulbs : Plant Daffodit 
that are in ſeaſon; the chief ot | and Colchicum, with all Fibrous 
the Apples being the Belle-lo ne,] Plants, fuch as Hepatica, Helleboye, 
the William, the Summer-Pear- | Camomil ; alſo Capillaries may 
main, the Lerding-Apple , Pear- now be tranſplanted, as like Fris 
Apple, Quince-Apple, Red-Greening- | and Chalcedon, Cyclamen, &c. and 
Ribbed, Bloody-Pipin, Harvey, Vio- | low generally all che Annualls that 
let-4pple, &c. Among the Pears | are not impaired by the Frofts : 
are the Hambden's Bergamot (firſt | Remove ſeedling Digitailis, and 
ripe) Summer Bon Chreſtien, Nor- | plant che flips of Lychnts at the 
wich, Block. Horceſter ( Baking ) | beginning. 

Berg 1mt, Orange, Greenfield, the | The Tuberoſes not enduring the 
Queen- Hedge- Pear, Lewis-Pear (to | wet of this ſeaſon, the Pots (ha- 
dry excellent) Frith-Pear, Arun- | ving laid them fide long to drain) 
.- Pear (alſo to Bake) Brun-wick- | muſt be put into the Conſerve, 

Pear, Butter- Pear, Winter-Popnering, | and the beſt way is co take chem 
Bing's-Pear, Biſpop's- Pear, Empe- | out of the pots, the beginning of. 
70, Pear, Pear-Evelyn , and di- | this Month, and either topreſerve 
others; and tor the Peaches, | them in dry Sands, or wrap them 
they are the Admirable, Purple- | up in papers, and fo put them in 
Pac“, M:lacoton, and ſome more | a box near the Chimney : Now 
if the Year prove backward : | is the time to bind up your Au- 
Almonds alſo, and Quinces are to | tumnal Flowers and Plants to 
be had, beſides plenty of Endive, | Stakes, to prevent ſudden guſts, 
Sauce y and Caboages; and before | which will elſe proſttate all you 
the end of the Month ſecond de ſo induſtrouſly raited ; Now 
| | | | tug allo 
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alſo you may take off Gilliflower, 
Layers with Earth and all, and 
plant chem in pots or ſhaded bor- 
ders; Crocus may be raiſed of 
Seeds, and cyer Greens, and other 
rare ſhrubs of the laſt Month, 
may yer be tranſplanted. About 
Michaelmaſs (ſooner or later as 
the ſeaſon directs) the Weather 
being Fair, and by no means Fog. 
gy, the choiſe Greens and rareſt 
Plants, being dry, ſuch as Oranges, 
Lemons, Indian and Spaniſh Feſ- 
mine, Oleanders, Barba Jovis, Da- 
tes, Alves, Sedums, &c. are to be 
ut into the Conſervatory, order- 
ns them with freſh Mould, that 
is, taking away ſome of the ex- 
hauſted Earth, and ſtirring up the 
reſt, fill the Caſes with rich and 
well conſumed foil, to waſh in 
and nouriſh the Roots during the 
Winter; but as yet leaving the 
Doors and Windows open, and 
giving them free Air, ſo tlie 
Winds be nor ſharp and high, 
nor the V Veather Foggy; and this, 
till the Cold grows more intenſe, 
when ſuch Plants as will nor en- 
dure the Houſe, muſt be ſet into 
Earth, the Por two or three In- 
ches Jower than the ſurface of 
ſome Bed, under a Southern ex- 


poſure, which are to be covered 


with Glaſſes; when they have 
been firſt cloathed with ſweet and 
dry Moſs, but they muſt have 


Air given them, by taking off all 


that they are covered withal, up- 
on all warm and benign Emiſſions 


of the Sun, and ſweet ſhowers; 


and this do till the Month ot 
As for the Flowers now in 
prime, they are very numerous; 


among others you have the Ana- 


ranthus Y icolors, Sun-flower, In- 
flian- Lily, Poppy of all colours, 
gouble and ſingle Dates, and a 


Oo 


Multjryde more. 


58ER 
SERVICE, or Black Cher 
Tree, Lat. Sorbus, of which there 


are four ſorts. It is raiſed of the 
Chequers or Berries, which being 
rotten about September, and the 
Pulp rubbed off clein from the 
Stones in dry Sand, and fo kept 
till after Chriſimas, they may be 
ſown like Beech Ma#, and bred 
up in the Nurſery like the Che/. 
nut; they come ſoon to be Trees, 
and being planted young, thrive 
exceedingly. They may be plan- 
ted as big as a Man's Arm: They 
are beſt propagated from Suckers, 
of which they pur forth enough; 
as alfo from Sets, and may he 
budded with great improvement. 
They delight in good ſtiff 
Ground, rather cold than over 
het; they never bear kindly in 
places that are too dry. The 
Tormmalis is moſt frequent with 
us. It may be graſted either ich 
it felt, or the White-Thorn and 
Quince. The Timber is uſeful 
tor the Joyner, Engraver ot 
Wood cut, Bows, Pulleys, Skrews, 
Mill-ſpindles, Goads, Piſtol and 
Gun-ſtccks; is of a dilicate grain 
for che Turner; is very laſting, 
and being rubb'd over with the 
Oil of Linſeed well boiled, coun- 
terfeits Ebeny, or any Jrdian 
Wood, when coloured accor- 
ding to Art. It yields alſo Beams 
for Building. The fhade is beau- 
tiful for Walks, and the Fruit 
not unpleaſant, eſpecially the ſe- 
cond kind, of which with new 
Wine and Honey, an admira- 


ble Conditum is made to ſtrength- 
| en the Stomach. The Fruit a- 


lone is good in Diſenteries and 
Looſneſſes. The Water diſtilld 
from the ſtalks of the Flowers 
and Leaves in M. B. and twice re- 
& ſied upon freſh Matter, is incom- 
parable for Conſumptive Bodies, 


| 


ſ 


taking an ounce daily at ſeveral 
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times. It cures the Green Sick- 
* neſs, is prevalent in all Fluxes, 
and diſtill'd warm into the Ear, 
| bares the pain. The Wood or 
| Bark contuſed or applied to any 
| green Wound, heals it; the pow- 
der drank in Oil Olive, conſoli- 
dates inward Ruptures, Three 
| Grains of the ſalt of the Wood 
taken in a Decoction of Althea, 
is incomparable to break and ex- 
pel Gravel. 1 

It is rais'd of the Stones of 
| Black Cherries very Ripe; the 


full and large ones are beſt; ſome 
tre little inferior to the black 
orleance. The fleſhy Part is to 


be taken off, by rolling them un- 
der a Plank in dry Sand, and 
| when the moiſture is off, as it 
| will be in three or four days, re- 
| ſcrve them in Sand again, a little 
| moiſt and Houſed, till the begin- 
| ning of February, then ſow them 
| in a large Gravelly Mould, keep 
| them clean for two Years, then 
plant them into Nurſeries to raiſe 
| other kinds upon, or for Woods, 
Coppices, and Hedgerows, and for 
| Walks and Avenues, which if of 
| a dryiſh ſoil, mix'd with Loame, 
| tho? the bottom be Gravel, will 
| thrive into ſtately Trees, beauti- 
| fied with Bloſſoms of a ſurprizing 

whiteneſs, which greatly relieves 


| ſoon as excarnated, they will ap- 

pear the following Spring, and 
| at two Years be fir to plant where 
you pleaſe ; but if kept too long 
will ſleep two Winters. Young 
Cherry-Trees may be removed at 
any time, abating the Heads to a 
ſingle ſhoot ; in light Grounds it 
increaſes to a goodly Tree, ſome 


five Foot high. 


is when a Cock has fought 10 
long that he is not able to ſtand, 


| 


{ 


| 


the Bees. If ſown in Beds, as 


| of which have held above eighty 
SETTING, in Cock-fighting, 


| 
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or gives over Fight ; then he is 


brought and fer to the other 
Cock Beak to Beak, and if he do 
nor ſtrike, the Battel is loſt, 
SETTING-DOG. Forto 
chooſe, train ſuch a Dog from a 
Whelp, till he come to perfection; 
you muſt ele& one that has a per- 
te& and good ſcent, and is Na- 
turally addicted to the hunting 
of Feathers, and this Dog may 
be either Land-Spaniel, Water- 
Spaniel, or Mungrell of them 


both; either the ſhallow-flewed 


Hound, Tumbler, Lurcher,or ſmall 
Baſtard Maſtiff; but there is none 


ing of a good and nimble: fe, 
rather ſmallthan thick, and of a 


Courageous Mettle ; which, rho" 
not to be diſcerned, being ver 
young , yet you may very wel 
know, from a right breed, which 
have been known to be ſtrong, 
luſty, and nimble Rangers, of 
active Feet, wanton Tails and 
buſy Noſtrils.) | 
Having choſen your Dog, be- 
gin to Inſtruct him at four 
Months old, or fix at fartheſt ; 
and the firſt rhing you are to do, 
is to. make him loving and Fami- 
liar with you, knowing you from 
any other perſon, and followin 
vou wherever you go; and to ef- 
fect it the better, let him receive 
his Food, as near as may be, from 
no other hand but your own, 
and correct him rather with words 
than blows; and when he is bred 


ſelf, ard can diſtinguiſh your 


ſmooth words from rough, teach 
him to Couch and Lie down cloſe 


according to his Deſerts; next 
reach him to come creeping unto 


better than the Land-Spaniel, be- 


ſo far as to follow none but your 
Frown from your Smile, and 
to the Ground, firſt by laying him 


often on the Ground and crying Lie 
Cloſe, and then reward or chaſtiſe 
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you) when if he offer to raiſe his 


Body or Head, you muſt not on- 
ly chruſt che riſing parts down, 
but threaten him with your An- 
ery Voice, which it he ſeem to 

ight, give him a ſmall jerk or 
two with 2 Whip-cord-Laſh ; 
and often renew his Leſſons, till 
he becomes very perfect: Then 
reach him to lead in a String or 
Line, and to follow you cloſe at 
your Heels, without trouble or 
ſtraining his Collar; and having 
learned theſe things, take him in- 
to the Field, and permit him to 
range, but ſtill in obedience to 
your Command, and give him, 
upon a faul, due Correction; and 
as ſoon as as you fee him come 
upon the haunt of any Partridge 
(which may be knewn by his grea- 


tereagerneſ.jn hunting, as allo by a 
kind ot a whimpering and whining | 


Temper in his Voice, being very 


deſirous to open, but not daring) 
87 ſhall ſpeak to him, bidding 


im take heed, or the like; but 


yet it he either ruſh in and ſpring 
the Partridge, or opens and fo the 
Partiridge eſcapes, you muſt then 
Corret him ſeverely, and caſt 
him off again, and let him hunt 
in ſome haunt, where you know 


a Covey lies, and ſee whether he 


hath mended his faults; and it 
you catch any with your Nets, 
give him the Heads, Necks, and 
Pinions for his future encourage- 
ment. 


in an Horſe, comes ſometimes 
from theAbundance atidRankneſs 
of the Seed, ſometimes by Strains 
or putting too heavy a Load up- 
on his back, and now and then 
from the weakneſs of the Stones, 
and Sced-veſle!s not being able to 
reraia the Seed, till it be digeſted 
and thickned. The way to cure 


this, is, 1. To take a pound of 


SHE 
common Turpentine, if you wi! 
not go to the charge of the Venice 
and put thereto as much of the 
fine powder of Bole- Armoniach 
and Engliſh-Liquoriſh, with alittle 
Wheat-flower, as will make it n 
into a ſtiff Paſte ; and when there 
is occaſion to uſe it, let ic be rolled 
out between your hands, ang 
break ſo much of it off, as con. 
tains the bigneſs of a ſmall wh. 
Ball, and give him three of then 
Morning aud Evening upon the 
end of a Stick, or in a horn 
| of ſtrong Beer, till the Flux 
Sced ſtoop, which will be in 
a Week, or a Fortnight x 
fartheſt; but betore you give him 
his Ball, tis proper to purge his 
Reins very well firſt, which will 
not only expedite, but perfect the 
Cure, ſo much the ſooncr and bet- 
ter. 2. Others take brown 
Sugar-Candy Tanner's Bark fine. 


| ly powdered and fitted, with the 


powder of the dried leavcs of 
Clary, which incorporate very 
well with ſome common I pen. 
tine, and make them up into Balls 
with a little Wheat-Flower, giving 
him two or three of them at 2 
time Morning and Evening, 4 
bout the bigneſs of a Pigeon Eg, 
till the Flux of the Sced ſtays, 
which will be in a very ſhot 
time. | 
SHEEP, is fo extraordind- 


ry an uſeful Creature, that It 


would fill a Volume to fer it out; 
SHEDDING yf the Seed, | 


but here, only a few particulars 
muſt be fele&ed concerning + 
and firſt, tis proper to ment! 
what parts of England are moſt 
eſtcemed for the Breed; and !! 
| you would have Sheep, of ſo cu. 
rious fine ſtaple Wool, whence 
you may draw a Thread as fine 


= 


as Silk, Hereford and Worceſiti- 


| ſhire afford ſuch, rhey arc lit 


tle of Bone, black faced 2 


SHE 
tear à little burden: Warwick, 
| Leiceſter, Buckingham and Wor- 
thamptonſbre, bear a large boned 
Sheep of che beſt Shape, and 
deepeſt Staple : Lincolnſpire, in the 
salt Marſhes, breeds the largeſt 
Sheep, but not the beft Wool ; 
| for their Legs and Bellies are 
long and naked, and their Staple 
is courſer then others: Torkſbire 
and ſo Northward bears Sheep cf 
1 big bone; their Staple rough 
and hairy. Wales the worſt, be- 
cauſe they are little and worſe 
Staple; but the ſweeteſt Mutton. 
Of whatſoever Country your 
Sheep are, this is a Rule to be ob- 
ſerved; That there be regard 
had to the Soil from whence they 
come, and care taken to bring 
them father to a better chan worſe; 
in order to which the Lear or 


the red is counted the beſt; the 
duskiſh, fomewhar rediſh next; 
the whice or dirty ſtark naught. 

Now for choiſe of Sheep, re- 
gar'd muſt be had to the Rams, 
in chooſing of which, ſee that the 
Tongue of the Ram be of the 
{ame colour as his Wool, for the 
Lamb will be of che ſome colour; 
that he be of a large and long 
body and Belly, his Forehead 
broad, round and well riſing; 
his Eye cheerful and large; his 
Noſtrils ſtreight and ſhort, Oc. 
The dodder Sheep is the beſt 
ut; breeder, becauſe the Dams Yean- 
lars nz is not ſo dangerous as the 
ic: WF berned; tho' in moiſt and windy 
n Countries the horned Rams are 
noſt W beſt, tor their defence againſt 
det Winds and Storms: A Sheep 
cu: ſhould have her Neck large and 
nce I *pright, bending like a Horſes, 
fine kack broad, Buttocks round, 
te- chick Tail, ſmall Legs, the ſame 
itort, clean, and nimble. The 
a, Mod chick and deep, covering 


Ground is to be reſpected; for 


SHE 


| him all over bis Belly, Face, nay, 


to his very boughs, and by theſe 
marks ſhould the Flock be cho- 
ſen. Then to know whether 
they be ſound or not, ſee that 
none of the Wool be wanting ; 
that their Gums be red, Teeth 
white and even, the Brisket-skin 
red, and Eye-ſtrings ruddy; the 
Fell looſe, the Wool faſt, Breath 
long, and the Feet not hot; for 
it they be rotten, the Eyes are 
pale and dark, the Gums white, 
the Wool ceaſie to come off, 
and the Teeth yellow, and foul ; 
and when dead, you may ſee the 
belly full of Water, the Liver 
putrified, the Far yellow, and 
| theFleſh moiſt and wateriſh. As for 
theirAge,two years old is the beſt; 


in order to the knowing ot 


which, when he is one Shear, he 
will have two broad Teeth before, 
when two Shear, tour, when 
three Shear, ſix, when four eight 
and after theſe his mouth will 
begin to break. For the time of 
buying Sheep, March is the beſt, 
becauſe Shepherds like they 
ſhould have worn out the Winter. 
Now tor the Government and 
Preſervation of this uſeful Crea- 
ture; it's to be obſerved, thar 
Graſs is good and wholſome for 
them, among which growes a 
good quantity of Melilot, Claver, 
Sea-calf, Cinque-foil, Broom, Pim- 
pernel, and White Hen-Bane ; 
and the moſt unwholſom is, 
' wherein grows Sparewort, Pen- 


ny wort, Knot-graſs or Mildewed 


graſs, or any weeds which grow 
from » overflowings of waters. 
High Grounds that are dry and 
Fruitful, the Graſs ſweet and 
ſhort, are the beſt Paſture ; bur 


it there is a neceſſity ro make 


uſe of moiſt and low Grounds, 
which are infectious, The Sheep 
muſt not be brought . 
| i 16-4 1 0 Jo | 
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SHE 
Fold till the Sun is riſen, and 
then having led them to their 
place, let them be chaſed with 
4 Dog up and down, till they are 
weary, when you may let them 
feed and reſt; for by this Cha- 
ſing all Mildeus and other Dews 
are beat away; as alſo thoſe 
Nets, Webs, and Flatres, which 
the Sheep licking would Rot 
them: It ſtirs up the Natural 
Heat of the Sheep, that waſts the 
moiſture, and prevents Rotten- 
neſs; it makes them feed del i- 
cately without greedineſs, and 
make choiſe of that Food, which 
is moſt proper for their Health; 
then once a Month, or oftener, 
rub their Mouths with Bay: ſalt, 
and this will preſerve them well, 
and prevent all manner of IIlneſs. 
Of all Rots, rheſe two are moſt 
pernicious and incident to Field 
Sheep, 1. The Hunger-Rot, that 
putrifies the Fleſh and Skin, and 
the Pekt-Rot, that comes after 
great ſtore of Rain, to a Sheep 
new-ſhorn, which Mildewing 


the Skin, corrupts the Body. Far- 


ther than this, great care ſhould 
be alſo taken, to keep them in 
Houſes; that the place be well 
fortified againſt cold and wet 
Weather; that freſh 'Straw, or 
Fern, be often put where they 
lie; that they be not annoyed 
with any Moiſture or Dung, they 
being tender and nice, and lovers 
ot clean places; and Care muſt 
be had that they never want ſtore 
ot Meat : Then as for their feed, 
Hay and Tares, with Elm Leaves 
and Aſn Leaves, and tne Herb 
Melilot is good, and this laſt at 
all ſeaſons: Alſo Barley and Beans 
ground together, dried Peaſe and 
Acorns ground, and given with 
Bran and Elm Leaves, c in their 
Troughs is proper; and to drive 
away all venimous Creatures from 
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them, burn Women's Hair « 
e 

As for Shearing or Clippin 
your Sheep, the Nine is 2 
rain, Countries differing herein; 
but tis not good before Midſun. 
mer; tor the more he ſwears in 
the Wool, the better and more 
kindly it is : Laſtly, care ſhould 
be had to keep the Flock from 
ſtrangers and ſtraggling, from Bji. 
ers and Thorns, that they be nat 
loft and torn; and to provide Re. 
medies againſt the Diſeaſes they 
are incident to, which will be 
found under their reſpechiye 
Heads. | 

SHEEP-DUNG, Sheep of al 
beaſts yields the beſt, their Dung 
being a very high improvement 
to the common Field Lands, where 
a good ſtock is duly Folded on 
them: But che way to make the 
moſt advantage thereof, is to fold 
the Sheep in a covered Fold, wich 
intermixture of Earth, Sand, (Fc. 
Their Dung alſo being wholly 
diflolved (as it will be if well 
ſqueezed) is very good to ſteep 
Grain in; for that doth very 
eagerly imbibe the whole quantity | 
of Dung into it' ſelf, except — 
a Treddle here and there undil- 
ſolved, and proves a creat Im- 
provement if rightly ordered. 

SHEEP-HOUSE, being a place 
to keep Sheep in in the Winter, 
ſhould be made low like unto an 
Hogs-ſty, and more in length than 
in breadth; warm for Winter, and 
not ſtreight of Room, for fear 
of hurting the Lambs; paled and 
boarded on both ſides, and with- 
in the place a deſcent for the U- 
rine and Dung; within which 
however it would be proper to 
hang ſome Roſemary, or any o- 
ther ſweet and ſtrong Herbs, co 
make away or kill - the ſent of 


| 


their Dung or Urine; and ie 
1 I wen 
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would be convenient alſo, to 
ſet the Houſe open towards the 
Vun at Noon, and that it be well 
covered. | 

SHEEP-P ENS, or Pen-Folds, 
ſhould be made near the Fields or 
| paſtures ſide, in ſome dry Ground; 
and have partitions alſo made in 
| them, to receive ſmall Troops of 
| fourty, or more, with Gates in- 
to them, that when they have 
been drawn, you may faſten each 
Gare by it ſelf; and there the 
Shepherd may turn them, and ſee 
if any jof them be haulty any 
way, and therein to amend them ; 
for if the Pen be made in parts, 
he may take and divide them at 
his pleaſure. 

SHELL; this, in Botaniſm, 
ſignifies the outſide or woody 
husk or cover of Nuts, and of 
Stones in Fruit; of which ſome 
are ſmooth, orhers rough, and 
ſome pory and Bark: like. 

SHEPEY. This is one of the 
Kentiſh Iſlands, lying on the 
Norch Coaſt near the Fall of the 
Toames and Med-way into the 
Sea, being eight Miles in length 
and ſeven in breadth where broa- 
deſt; and ſeems to derive its 
Name from the abundance ot 
Sheep that feeds there: It's well 
watered , eſpecially the South 
parts thereof, and is, for the moſt 
part, a very fruitful Iſland, the Soil 
whereof is ſaid to breed noMoles. 
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yerns, or looks after Sheep, who 
4 he ought to be of a gentle, mild, 
and careful Diſpoſition, becauſe 
all Beaſts of Wool are more nice, 
tender, and delicate than others; 
ſo he ought to underſtand, what 
Food is good and what hurtful 
for his Flock: He ſhould alſo 


SHEPHERD, is one that go- 


make them go or call to them, to 
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affrights them; not to ſtray far 
from them; not to fir nor lie 
down, and if he do not go he 
ought to ſtand, and rarely to fir, 
c. He muſt teach his Dog to 
bark when he would have him 
bark, and to run and leave run- 
ning when he will; and this he 
muſt do when he is a Whelp, for 
then it's beſt, and it's an hard 
matter, to make anold Dog to 
ſtoop. | 

SHEPHERDS Obſervations.” 


the Cognizance of a Shepherd in 
reſpe& to his Flock, which ſhall 
be conciſely noted here, for the 
information of ſome that do not 
know them. It's obſerved, that 


fat "Paſtures breed ſtraight and 


tall Sheep; bur Hills and ſhore 
Paſtures, broad and ſquare ones; 
Woods and Mountains, ſmall and 
ſlender Sheep; but the beſt feed- 


ing is in new Plowed Ground. IE 
the right Stone of a Ram be tied 


in Copulation, he engenders a 
Male, if the left Stone a Female; 
that both Male and Female are be- 
gotten as well by vertue of Wa- 
ters, as by the vertue of Rams; 
as alſo by vertue of the VVinds; 
for when the North VVind blows, 
Males are for the moſt part Con- 
ceived, and when the South 
VVind, Females; fo that Shepherds 
cauſe rhe Ram to leap the Ewe 
with his Face to the North. A- 
bortion, or Caſting of Lambs at- 
ter Copulation, is when there 
falls a ſhower on them, if great 


wich Young, when they eat Hal- 


nuts or Acorns, they will cait 
their Lambs; and hkewiſe in 
time of Thunder, if the Ewe with 
oung be alone in the Field, it 
will cauſe Abortion; when any 
Froſt, Ice, cr Snow falls on a 


ule a Cry or Whiſtle, to ſhew 
them the Sheep-hook , but to 


throw nothing at them, for that 


| Sheep, if he endure it and ſhike 
it not off, it's a great hezz rd 
DG | Due 


There are many things come under 
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but it will die of the Cold ; | Blood, they will caſt their Bloc 
but if he ſhake it off, it is a ſign of | at their Mouths. The Cure i 
a ſtrong, ſound and hearty Con- cut off the tops of both the, 
ſtitution. If the Vein of the Eyes | Ears, and then with a ſmall ſticg 
be red and ſmall, the Sheep are | beat them, which will cauſe them 
ſound ; By if white or red and | to Bleed the more, and there. 
full, they are weak, and will upon amend. Some ler them 
hardly out live the Winter or | Blood on the Neck, which is ye; 
cold weather. Preſs the Back- good, if the Vein can well he 
bone near the Hips, if the Sheep | tound ; and ſome ler Blood on 
bend not, they are ſound and | the Vein under the Eye: Other, 
ſtrong, clſe weak and teeble ; J take of the Herb Tormentil, ſtan 
take a Sheep by the skin of rhe and ſtrain d, with Ale and Bee; 
Neck, and it he follow quietly which has alſoprov'd very 200, 
it's weak, anda great ſign of Im- SH INGLING, Is a cove. 
becillity, if it ſtruggle and ſtrive, Þ ring of Houſes, Cc. with cle 
and follow with great difficulty, | Wood made about fix or eight in 
1rs4 token of Health and ſound- ches broad, and twelve lp 
neſs. By the behaviour of the | and pinned at one end to hang n 
Sheep, at their Rurting or Ram- | the Laths ; they are laid as Slate 
ming time, Shepherds Judge of | with Moſs under them, which i; 
the winter ſeaſon ; if they be | term'd Mouſeing. 
luſtful and leap often on the Fe- | SHIRE, fee County, 
male, it preſages Tempeſt, Rain, | S HI RI F F or Shi, 
and change of Weather; but if Þ Is the chief Officer, under the 
flow and backward in Copulati- King, of Shire or County; he was 
on, the Winter will be gentle and ancjantly choſen in the County: 
remperate weather. From the Au- Court, by the Suffrages of the 
rumnal! Equinox unto the Vernall, People, as Knights of Parliamert 
the Sun keeps on the right | yet are; but is now nominated by 
hand of the Hemfphere, fo || the King, for the Execution of 
doth the Ram lie on the right | Laws in every County, except 
Side; and in the Summer Seafon, | weſtmorland and Durham; he 
as the Sun keeps on the left hand I alſo gathers and accounts to the 
of the Hemiſpher, ſo the Ram lies J King, for the Profits of the Shire 
on the left fide. Ii that come to the Exchequr. 
SHERBET, Is a compound S HOOING of Ho, 
Drink, lately introduc'd into En- The Arr confiſts in paring the 
| gland, from Turi, and Perſia ; I Hoof well, in making the Shoe 0. 
and is made of Juice of Lemons, | good Stuff, in well faſhioning the 
Sugar, sand other Ingredients ; and | Web thereof, and well pirceins 
an other fort of it is made of | the ſame, in fitting it to the Hof. 
Violets, Honey, Fuice of Raſins, &.] ſes foot, in making Nails of good 
The word in the Perſian Tongue {outs and well faſhioning d 
ſiznifies pleaſant Liquor. them; and laſtly, in the well 
SHEWTof Blood. It's an Evil com- | driving of them and clenching tic 
monlybefalls choſe Beaſts that have | ſame. But in regard a Horſe's 
been ill kept, and ſo are put to feed | Hooves are either Perfect or Im. 
in good Paſture, whereby ſoon perfect, and theſe laſt alſo «tie! 
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und the Fruſnes may be broad, or 
\ * narrow, reſpect muſe be 
had unto them in this Work. 
yt, chen, for the paring the per- 
ect Hoof and the fore feet, let 
the Seat of the Shoe be pared, 


een and plain as may be, that 


it may ſit cloſe, and not bear 


more on one place than another; 
and take more off the Toe than the 
Heel, for the Heels muſt be higher 
than the Toes, becauſe all the 
weight of the Horſes's fore body 
lies upon the Quarters and them. 

This do, make your Shoe of 
Spaniſb Iron, with a broad web, 


fttinz it to the Hoof, and let the 
spunges be thicker and more ſub- 
ſtantial, than any other part of the 


Shoe, yea, and alſo ſomewhat 
brozd, ſo that the Quarters on 


both ſides, may appear without the 


Hoof a ſtraw's breadth, to guard 
the Coffin, which is the ſtrength 
of the Hoof; and in peircing, 
pierce it from the Quarter to the 


hard Toe, but not backwards to- 


wards the Heel, that the holes 
may be wider on the outiide, 
than on the infide, and that the 
circle of the piercing may be 
more diſtant from the edge of 
the Toe, than from the edge of 
the Quarter, whereas it begins, 
becauſe the Hoof is thicker for- 
ward than backward, and there- 
fore more hold to be taken : Make 


the Nails of the ſame ſtuff, with 
the Heads ſquare, and not fully 


ſo broad beneath as above, but 
anſwerable to the piercing Holes, 
ſo as the heads of the Nails may 
enter in and fill the ſame, ap- 
pearing ſomewhat above the Shcc, 
and then they will ſtind ſure 


longer; and ler that which pierc- 
ech them, be of the ſame fize 
with the Nails, I mean great a- 
dove and ſmall beneath, which 


without ſhogging , and endure | 
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is uſually little regarded by our 
Smiths, who make the holes as 
wide on the inſides as on the out- 
ſide, and their Nails of ſo great 
a Shouldering, by driving them o- 
ver hard upon the Nail-hole, that 
the heads, or rather Necks of 
them cannot enter into the holes, 
whereas a good Nail ſhouſd have 
no Shouldering at all, but be made 
with a plain + gi? Neck, ſo as 
it may juſt fill the piercing hole 
of the Shoe; for otherwiſe the 
head of the Nail ſtanding hizh, 
and the Neck thereof being weak, 
either it breaks off, or elſe bends 
upon any light cccaſion „ lo as 
the Shoe ſtands looſe from the 
Hoof and is quick!» 1ſt. Again, 
the Shanks ot the Nails ſhould be 
ſlomewhat flat, and the Points 
ſharp withour hollowneſs or fla, 
and ſtiffer towards the head a- 
bove than beneath: And when. 
you drive, drive at the firſt with 
ſoft ſtroaks, and a light Hammer, 
till the Nail be ſomewhat entred; 
and in Shocing fine and delicate 
Horſes, greaſe their points with 
foft Greaſe, that ſo tley may en- 
ter the more eaſily, and drive 
the two Talon Nails firſt: Then 
look whether the Shoe ſtands 
right or no, which you'll fee by 
beholding the Fruſh, for if the 
Spunges on both ſides be equal- 
ly diſtant from the Fruſh, chen 
it's right, if not Jet it to rights, 
and ſo drive in another Nail; that 
done, let the Horſe ſet down his 
Foot again, and look round a- 
bout it, to ſee whether it firs his 
Foot in all piaces, and whether 
1 treads even or juſt on it or 
nct; and if you fee it does not 
furniſn every part equally, but ap- 
pears more on one ade than an- 
| other, hiting up the Horſes orher 
Foot, that ſo he may ſtind ſtea- 
ha on that Foot, chen tr ke him 
| N¹⁰ 
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ſtreight and juſt, drive in the reſt 


of order like the Teeth of a Saw; 


in Paring take as much off the Toe 


Shoe, with a broad Web and broad 
to the pared Hoof, and let it appear 
Heel a ſtraw's breadth without the 
and with ſuchNails, as appertain to 
the perfect Hoof, ſaving that you 
ſhall ſer five Nails on the Ourfide | 


ſide, becauſe he wears more with- 


SHO 
on the Hoof with your Hammer 
on that fide that the Shoe 1s 


ſcant, and that ſhall make it come 
that way : The Shoe ſtanding 


of all the Nails to the number of 
eight, four on each ſide, ſo as 
their points may ſeem to ſtand in | 
the outſide of the Hoof, even and 
juſt one by another, as ir were 
in a circular Line, and not out 


then cut them off and clinch 
them ſo as the clinches may be 
hidden in the Hoof, which, by 
cutting the Hoof with a point of 
a Knife, a little beneath the ap- 
pearing of the Nail, you may 
eafily do: This done, with a 
Rape pare off the Hoof, ſo as 
the edge of the Shoe may be 
ſeen round about it. 

Now for Shoeing of imperfect 
Hoof s. 1. As to the broad one; 


with a Butteris as poſſibly may be, 
keeping it always under, but touch 
not the Quarters nor Heels at all, 
unleſs it be to make the ſeat of the 
Shoe plain, and that muſt be done as 
ſuperficially as may be, whereby 
the Hoofs ſhall always remain 
ſtrong: Then make a good ſtrong 


Spunges, pierced as before, fitting 
from the Talon-nail cowards the 


Hoof, and ſet it on in ſuch order 


of the Hoof, and four on the In- 


out than within. 

2. The Rough and Brittle Hoof, 
being uſually weaker without than 
within, and for the molt part 
better than other Hoots; the 
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the other, that fo they may be 
more eaſily ſtopped with Cow. 
dung or other Oyntment to kee 
them moiſt; the Raggedneſs alſo 
the outſide of the Coffin, ſnould be 
filed away with a Rape, and 
made ſmooth, and alſo oſtner 
anointed than other Hoofs ; but fir 
the reſt of the Hoof, it muſt be 
pared as the perfect one; for 
which make the Shoe neither 
too light, bur ſo as it may wel 
bear the Horſe, nor yet too heavy; 
tor then the Hoof being we 
will ſoon caſt it; and pierce thi; 
Shoe to be ſer on with nails fie 
without and four within. 

3. The long Hoof,may be helped 
by cutting away the Toe; forthe 
ſhorter Foot, a weak and ſlender 
Leg has, the better; and the reſt 
of the Hoof may be pared like 
the perfect one; for which Hoof, 
make as round a Shoe as you can 
at the Toe, that the breadth 
may take away the evil fight cf 
the length; if the Foot be very 

narrow, let the Shoe disboard 
without the Hoof, and pierce the 
deeper, and ſet it backward e. 
nough; becauſe ſuch kind of Feet 
tread moſt on the Heels, and ſe 
it on with eight Nails like thc 
Perfect Hoof. | 

4. To Pare the Crooked Huf; 
look on what ſide the Hoof 1 
higheſt and leaſt worn, then parc 
all that away, and make it cqua! 
with the lower fide which is molt 
worn, without touching the wort 
fide at all, unleſs it be to make 
the ſeat of the Shoe plain, ard 
for the reſt, pare it like the Per. 
fect Hoof: Then have an ind. 
ferent ſtrong Shoe, with a broad 
Web ready, fit it to the Foot, and 
pa re it not till you have laid icht 
Shoe to the Foot, ro the 1nteit 
you may pare it to the Houſe's 


Heels may be more opened than | 


moſt Commodity, which you 2. | 
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do; if you pare the ſcant ſide, that 


is moſtly the inſide, more to- 


wards the Toe, than the fuller and 
ſtronger ſide; and where the 
Hoof is weakeſt, there alio make 
the Shoe ſtrongeſt, and fer this 
on with nine Nails, viz. five on 
the ſtronger,and four on the weak- 
er ſide. | | 
5. In the Flat Hoof, otherwiſe 
called the Promiſed Hoof, make 
the ſear of the Shoe plain, and 
take ſome what off the Toe, but 
touch not the Heel nor the ball 
of the Foor, bur leave them both 
as ſtrong as vou can; and make 
the Shoe for it with a very broad 


Web, for the more it cover the 


weak Sole the better; and let the 
mid part of the Web that covers 
the ball of the Foot, be much 
thicker than the out ſides, where 
the piercings be, and let it be to 
hollow as to touch no part of the 
ball of che Foot, and let it be 


| large and long enough in all 


places, fo as the Horte may go 
at eaſe; and ir muſt be pierced 


| round about the Toe, To favour 


the Heels; and make ten Holes 
tor ten Nails, viz. five on every 
tide. 

6. For the over Hollow Horf ; 


by the edges, that fo the hollow- 
bels thereof within, may not be 
o deep, bur ſhallower than ir 


tear of Hoot-Liading, obſerving 
3s even an Hand as may be in 
ur paring, in all points like un- 
{> the perfect Hoof, and for it in 
de minner, make ſuch a Shoe 
in crder and form as was ſaid 
vefore to ſcrye the perfect Hoof. 

As to Broud Fruſhes, which 
raue weak Heels, there is little 


| pare it round about, eſpecially 
the fear of the Shoe round about 


was bet ore; and let it be always 
pt moiſt wich ſtopping it, for 


025 nerd or paring at ail, where- 
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fore pare only the Toe, and alſo 
the ſear of the Shoe, as much 
as ſhall be needful ro the eyen 
ſtanding of the Shoe, leaving the 
Heels as ſtrong as may be: But 
for this Hoot, the Shoe muſt be 
ſtronger towards the Heel than 
towards the Tor; and alſo, let 
the Web be ſome what broad to- 
wards the Heels, to fave them from 
the Ground ; ai.d fer it on with 


moniy it is a great Foot, and in 
all other p-ints, make it like the 
Shoe tor the perfect Hoof. 

8. the Hoot with Narrow, Heels, 
muſt have the Toe pared ſhort, 
and the ſeat of the Shoe made 
tair and plain, and open only ſo 
much, as there may be ſome little 
ſpace betwixt the Fruſh and the 
Heel, for the leſs you take off the 
Heel the better; For this make a 
light Shoe with a broad Web, 


as almoſt to meer together, to 
deiend the Heel trum the Ground, 
and pierce it all towards the Toe, 
ſparinz the Heels as much as ma 

be : See the Shoe be long enouęli 
towards the holes; ſet it on with 


fits the perfect Hoof. 


ing and Shoeing ot the hinder 
Feet, whici is clear Contrary to 
the fere- Feet, ter the weakeſt 
part of the hindcr-Feet is the 
Toe ; ard therefore in paring 
them, ic mnt be always more 
ſpared than the Heels ; but 1n all 
other points obſerve the order of 
parinz, according to the perfecti- 


before declated: then in Shoe- 
ing, it muſt here be ſtronger at 
the Toe, and pierced nigher the 
Heel then the Toe; and the ou; 


ſide of the Shoe ſhould be made 


with a C. Kin not over high, but 


nine Nails, becauſe moſt com- 


and let the Spunges be ſo broad 


eight Nails, like the Shce that 


9. Now we come to the Par- 


on or impertection ot the Hoofs 
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et the other Spunge be agrceab'e 
t) rhe Calkin; that is, as high 
ina manner as rhe Calkin, which 
is to keep him from Hiding; but 
then it may not be ſharp pointed, 
but rather flat and handſomly 
turned upwards, which is the beſt 
fort of Calkin. — But in Cate 
of a Taife Quarter, if the Horſe 
halt, then make him a Shoe fit- 
tinz to his Foot, tracking it on 
the Quarter on chat fide the ſalſe 
Quarter is; but it he do not 
halt, then make it with a button 
or ſhouldring on the inſide of the 
Shoe, and next to the Sole of the 
Foot, ſomewhat diſtant from the 
falſe Quarter, towards the Toe, 
that ſhall defend the fore place, 
that the Shoe do not touch it; 
and with this kind of Shoe you 
M travell your Horſe where you 
will. 


fere; 
IV higher on the Outtide than on 
the Infide, you Mould therefore 
take off the outſide with a But- 
rer1s, to the intent that the in- 
ſide may be ſomewhat higher, it it 
will be, than the outſide; and then 
making a Shoe for his Foot, which 
ſhould be thicker on the inſide 
than the outtide, it muſt never 


have an) Caikin, for that will! 
make him tread awry, and the | 


tooner to Interfere. | 
11. Laſtly, For Pareing and 


Sho eing the Hot that is Hef bound ;, 


firſt pare the Toe as fhort as may 


be, and the Sole ſomewhat thin; 


then open the Heels well, and 
make him a half Shoe ke a halt 
Moon. | 
SHOOTING-FLYING. This 
being Experimentally found to 


1c. Fir theſe Hoofs that luter. 


as they are moſt common- I not to rear and 1 


I 
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rel, and of a pretty wide bore, 
ſomething under a Musket; you 
ſhould have it always Cock'd in 
readineſs, with your Thumb o. 
ver the Cock, for fear of its go. 
ing off conrrary to your intenti— 
on. It's ſuppoſed to be the beſt 
way, it the Game flies over your 
head, to aim at the Head; and 
it if flies from you, to aim as it 
were under his Belly; and it's 
altotound beſt ro ler the Game 
fly a little paſt you, before you 
let fly; for the ſhot thereby will 
the better enter the Body. 

Then be provided with a Spani- 
el or two, but no more; and ſuch 
as are rather ſlack mictried, not 
ranging out of ſhot, than thoſe 
that are hor ſpirited, to raiſe the 
Game beyond ſhot ; and with- 
all ſuch as are at good command, 


being trained up to bring the 


Game, and render mouth'd, fo as 
poil them; and 
it were proper allo you had a 
Companion, expert in this Exer— 
ciſe, provided alſo with a Gun, 
Then let one go on the one fide 
ot the Hedge or Field, and the 
other on the other, if ſo be the 
Ficld be not too broad, and be- 
yond the reach of the Guns to 
the midſt thereof; then caſt off 
your Spaniels to range abour, 
bur near at hand, and follow their 
motion, fo that when any Game 
is ſprung up, either of the o 
may be in reach: If you deſigu 
to kill Ducks; uſe no Dogs to 
Range, but only to follow you 
clote behind, for thoſe ſort oi 
Fowl will rife faſt enough. This 
method of Shooting Hlying, may be 
alſo performed on Horſe-back, 
which is more con modious ard 


be che beſt and ſwecteſt way ot j lefs toilſome, and at which Exer- 
Shooting: The Gun, rac ſt pro- cifc, his preſent Majeſty is known 
per for the ſport, ſhould be tour ro be as expert, as any in tie 

known World. 


EW half long in the Bar- 
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SHOOTING of wl. 
ther the Game be Flying or on 
the Ground, on a Tree or Hedge, 
always endeavour, as near as muy 
be,ro ſhoot with the Wind, aud ra- 
ther ſide- ways or behind theF OW. 
than in their Faces, and not at a 
ſingle Bird if you can compals 
more within your Level; and it 
on a Tree, Hedge, or Ground, feck 


Whe- 
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when tis ſo hor that it begins to 
be greeniſh, firew as much fie 
powdered 4uripigmentum upon it, 
as will he upon a Shiite, to 
twelve or fitteen pound ot Lead, 
which then muſt be ſtirred well, 


the convenienteſt ſhelter you can 


of Hedge, Bank, Tree, or the 
like, to be abſconded from the 


Fowls ſecing yor, and being with- 


in ſhot and a fair Mark, loſe no 

time but let fly. | 5 
SHOOTING OF STARS; are 

proguoſticks in the Country of 


winds, Rains, Miſts, or Fogs, 


according as the matter of them 
is more or leſs in quantity, or 
more or leſs groſs or ſubtil in 
ſubſtance. „ 
SHORLING AND MORLING ; 
they are words to diſtinguith 
Fells of Sheep; Shrling tigm- 
fying the Felle, airer the Fleeces 


are ora off che Sheep's back, 


and Morling, alias Mortling, the 


parts of England, they under- 
ttind by a Sling a Shcep whoie 
Flecce is horn off; and by a 
Ahrtling a Sheep that dies; {ce 
Mortling. = 


S HO T FOR FOW LING. Ie 


ſhould be well zed, net ro» 
great, for then 1: flies bur thin 
nd D ſcattered; nor two fmill, 
rae bird being apt to fly away 
with it, having not weight 
nor ſtrength to penctrate far: 
In order therefore to make it as 
ſuitable to the cecation , ſack 


— — 


aud the Auripigimentum will flame; 
the Iron Ladle muſt have Lip, or 
Notch in the Brim, for the more 
convenient pouring out of the 


Lead, which muli remain there- 


in for the moſt parc, that it may 
be of an heat agreeable to the 
Lead, to prevent IH convenien- 


cies, thar may ciherwite happen 


— 


by its being Geer hot or too cold; 


then a little ci che Lead, for an 


Eiſay, may be taken cut in the 


Ladle, and dropt i to a Glaſs of 
Warer, wWilich it the Drops prove 
to be round and without Tails, 
there is Auripigiien;um enough 
therein, and the temper of the 
Hear is as it ſhou'd be; but if o- 
ther ii moreAuripigmenum muſt 
be added, and the heat augmen- 
ted till it he found right. 
Then rake a Copper, about the 


, frze cf an ordinary Trencher 
Fells flead off after they die, or 


are killed ; how be it in ſome but three Inches Diameter, per- 


Plate, cohcave in the middle, a- 
rated ien aboat thirty or forty 
ſmall tales, bigger or tmaller as 
the Shot is dg ned to be, which 
Concave pare ſh li be thin; but 
the cliicker tlie Brim is, the better 
it will retain thekeat ; This Plate 
is to be placed cn two Barrs, or 


other Iron Frame, over a Tub of 


Water, about dur Inches from 
the Water, and on the Plate lay 
burning Cys. to keep the Lead 
melted upon ic; then the Lead 


s robe taken of with the Ladle, 


end gently poured en the Coales 


quantity ot Lead as is chouzkr fic, | in the middle of the Plate, and 


mit be melted dow: in an tron 
, * * . be , 
Vollei, ſtirred and cleared with 
an Iron Ladle, taking off all the 


impurities that ſwim at top; 


it wl make its way through the 


Hs in che butcom ot rhe Plate 


| 1:ro the Water, and tail in round 
D::ps ; which Operation 15 to be 
| | AX 2 con- 


4 
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continucd till all the Lead paſs 
xlirougn the Plate, blowing the 
Coals ro kcep them alive, that 
the Lead may not cool on the 
Plate and ſtop the Holes. 
Whilſt the Lead is poured in 


this manner, another may take 


anocher Ladle, and put it tour or 
five Inches in the Water, under 
the boctom of the Plate, to catch 
ſome of the Shot as it drops 
down, to ſee it there be any fault 
in them; the greateſt care is, to 


SHO 
he will halt down- right. To cure 
ir, tis good to make the Horſe 
ſwim up and down in deep Wa- 
ters a dozen times, for that will 
make the Joynt to go into its 
right place again: Then make 
two Pins of Aſþ-wood, of the big- 
neſs of your Finger, ſharp-poin- 
ted, and five Inches long ; then 
ſlit the Skin an Inch above and 
beneath rhe point of the Shoul- 
der, and from above thruſt one 
of theſe Pins in downwards, ſo 


| 


keep the Lead on tlie plate in ſo 45 both the ends may equally ſtick 


moderate an Heat, that it be not 
too cool to ſtop the Holes, nor 
too hot, which will make the 
Drops crack and fly; the cooler 


it is the larger the Shot will be. 


The Shot being thus made, they 


are to be dried over the Fire with 
a gentle Heat, always ſtirring 
them that they melt not; and 
thus being over, the great may 
be ſeparated from the ſmall, in 
Swes made for that pnrpoſe, ac- 
cording to the ſeveral ſæcs they 
are of ; bur ſuch as would have 
chem very large, make the Lead 
trickle with a Stick our of the 
Iadle into the Water without a 
Plate, Farther, if the Lead ſtop 
on the Plare, and yet not too 
cool, the Plate muſt be a little 


knocked, and it will drop agz1n ; 


and ſpecial care muſt be taken, 
that none of the Inſtruments be 


greaſy, oily, or the like; and 


when npon the ſeparation of the 
Shot, any are found to have 
proved too great, or two ſmall, 


or not round, they may be kept 
for the nevr Operation. 


SHOULDER-THIGH ; is when 
the Shoulder-potar, or Pitch of 


the Shoulder is diſplaced by ſome 
great Fall, Rack, or Pain in an 
Horſe, and may he known by the 
Shoulder's Point ſticking our tar- 
ther than his Fellow, and befides 


with the Skin; if the Wooden 
Pin will not cafily paſs thro”, you 
may firſt make way for it with an 
Iron-Pin ; then make two Holes 
more croſs to the firſt, ſo as the 
other Pin may croſs the firſt Pin 
right in the midſt, with a right 
Crofs ; and the firſt Pin ſhruld 
be ſom2whart flat in the midft, to 
the end , that the other being 
round, may preſs the better with- 
out ſtop, and cloſe the Juſter to- 
gether ; then take a piece of a 
Line, a little bigger than a Whip- 
cord, at one end make a Loop, 
which being pur over one of the 
Pins ends, Io that it may lie be- 
twixt che Pins end and the Skin, 
faſten this laſt end with your 
Pack-thread unto the reſt ct the 
Cord, ſo as it may not flip: 
Both the Pins and the Cord ſhout 
be firſt anointed with a little 
Hg5s-greaſe : Then bring him in- 
to the Stable, and let him reſt 
tor nine or ten Days, but ler him 
lie down as little as may be; and 
put a Paſtern Shoe on rhe fore 
Leg. and at nine or ten Days end 
anviat the place with a little 
Dialthea, or Hogs-greaſe, ſo turn 
him our to Graſs, and let him 
rut there till the Pins are rotted 
off; if you work him in a Cart, 
after the Month's time, it will 
fercle his Shoulder the better, 7 

male 
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make him 'the more fit to Ride, 
* SHOULDER-PINCHT , comes 
| either by Labouring or Straining a 
* Horſe roo young, or by putting 
| roo great a Burden upon his Back, 
which may be known by the nar- 
* rowneſs of the Breaſt, and by 
the Conſumption of the Fleth ot 
the Shoulders, inſomuch, that the 
fore part of the Shculder-bone 
will ſtick out, and be higher than 
the Fleſn; and if it be of a long 
ſtanding, he will be very hollow 
upon the Brisket, towards the 
Arm-holes, and go wider beneath 
at the Feet, then above the Knee. 
ToCure it, give him a ſlit with a 
ſnarp Knite, an Inch long, upon 
both ſides, an Inch under the 
Shoulder-bone; then with a large 
Quill put into the ſlit, biow up 
flietſt one Shoulder, and then the 
| other, as big as poſſibly you can, 
even up to the Withers, and with 
pour Hands ſtrike the Wind e- 
| qually. into every part of the 
| Shoulders; and when they are 
| both full, beat all the Windy 
places with a good Hazel Wand, 
» over all the Shoulder; then with 
a flat Slice of Iron, looſen the 
| Skin within from the Fleſh. Then 
| Rowel the two ſlits or Cuts with 
| two round Rowells, made of the 
upper Leather of an old Shoe, 
with an hole in the midſt, that 
the Corruption may run out, and 
let the Rowells be three Inches 
broad, and pur in flat and plain 
within the Cut, this may be as 
large as you think fit, to lay 
upon the ſame. 1 
SHOULDER-SPLAITING , or 
Shoulder-Torn, befalls an Horſe by 
ſome dangerous ſlid ing, either a- 
troad or at home, whereby the 
Shoulder parts from the Breaſt, 
and ſo leaves an open Rift, not 
in the Skin but in the Fleſh and 


Film next under the Skin, which 


| Leggs, till he 
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makes him ſo lame, that he is not 
able to go; and it may be known 
by his trailing his Leg after him 
in his going. — To Cure this, 
pur a pair of ſtreight Paſterns on 
his Feet, keeping him in the 


Stable, without diſquieting ot 


him; then take one pound cf 
Dialthe: , a pint of Fallet-Oil, 
halt a pound of the Oil of Bay, 
and as much freſh Butter, which 
melt alcogerher in any Earthen- 
Pot, and anoint the place there- 
with, and alſo round about the 
fide of the Shoulder, and in two 
or three Days after, both the 
ſaid places, and all the Shoulder, 
will ſwell, and either wich a 
Hamet or Fleam, prick it in all 
the ſwollen places, or elſe wich a 
ſharp hor Iron, anointing ic Nall 
with the Ointmentaforeſaid; but 


if it perſiſt to ſell ſtill, and ga- 


ther to a Head, then lince it 
where the ſwelling gathers moſt, 
and is ſofteſt under your Finger, 
and ſo Tent it wich your Green 
Ointment, 
SHOULDER-WRENCH, or 
Strain, be falls a Horſe ſeveral ways, 
ſometimes by Turning or Stopping 
too ſuddenly, upon ſome uneven 


Ground; ſometimes by running 


haſtily out at ſome Door; other 
whiles by ſlipping or ſliding in 
the Stable or Abroad; ſome- 
times by the ſtroke of another 
Horſe, and ſometimes by falls on 
the Planks or ſlippery Ground, 
and it may be perceived by his 


trailing his Legs upon the Ground 


cloſe after him. 
The beſt Reccipt for the Cure 
hereof, is to take up the Horſe's 
ſound Leg bcfore, double it back- 
wards in the Joint, and tie it ſo 
doubled, with ſome Liſt, or Gar- 
ter, ſo faſt that it untie not; then 
force him to go upon his three 
ſweat at the Root 
Xx3 
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of his Firs, Flanks, and between 
his Less; ten ler down his Leg 
again, by untying it, which will 
cauſe the Elo d to deſcend ſo into 
tlie plate-Vein, that it will be 
more vißb h to be ſeen than when 
it was tied vp; but in caſe it does 
not ape fo plain as you would 
have it, daub a little warm Wa- 
ter upot it wich your Hand, and 
ſtr ke ic doun-,alds, towards the 
pl-ce where you are to Let- blood, 
an this will make it appear more 
vitible to be ſeen thau it was be- 
fore; this done, tie up bis Leg 
again, and Let him bliod in the 
common bleeding place, between 
his Ch eſt and lame Le, two quarts 
or mare. according to the great- 
neſs or ſmallneſs of the Strain; 
fave a quart of the caſt Elood, 
mc which put an handrul ot Salt, 
and keep it ſtirring all rhe While 
tis running, that it may not ciod:; 
The bleeding being over, pin up 
the mouth of the Vein wich a Pin 
or Necdle, to prevent more blec- 
ding, binding ſome Hairs of the 
Main or Tail about the Pin, to 
keep it faſt and ſteady; and a day 
or two after take it out; but be- 
fore y<u pin him up, anoint him 
all over the Shoulder and bottom 
of his Breaſt, between his Less, 
and down to his Knee, with Cil ot 
Turpentine, and ſtrong Beer or Ale, 
of equal parts alike, naked and 
ming/ed freſh very well together 
in a glats Viol, clapring and daub- 
ing it well wich your Band; then 
ſmear all the ſaid places anointed 
with the Blood and Salt, chaftin2 
and daubing this alſo very well 
with your Hand ; next bring him 
| home ſoftly into the Stable, give 
him ſome Meat, and tye his fore 
Legs together with his Surcingle, 
or any other String that is broad 
and eaſie ; Next day, his Leg may 

be untied, and he walked abroad 
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in your Rand at the Halter's end 
and it you find he goes pretty 
well, you may mount him, and 
Ride him a Mile or more gently; 
then ſet him up again, and tie 
his Legs as before : The third 
day, make him a thin flat wedge 
of Wood, of a Sixpence breadth, 
which drive between the Shoe 
and Toe, fo faſt, that it tir 
nor, not forgetting ſtill to tie his 
Legs together; and thus order 
him for tkree or four days tove- 
ther, but when he is taken op: 
of the Stable, and Rid, the wedor 
is taken out. 2 
SHROPE,. or Ecyape,: i“ 


A 
1 


A ace 
baited with Chaff or Corn to in. 
vite Birds thereto. 
SHROPSHIRE, other wiſe cel. 
led the County of 820%, is an in- 
land County, bounded Fafſtward 
with Staffordſbire, with the Hel 
Countries of Derbigh and 2/1121. 
nei; with Cheſhire on the North, 
and on the South with Worceſter, 
2reford, and Radnorſſ ire; it is 34 
Miles in Length, from North to 
South; and in Breadth, from Eaſt 
to Weſt, 25 ; in which compaſs 
it contains 850000 Acres of 
Ground, and about 23280 Hou- 
ſes; the whole being divided 
into 15 Hundreds, wherein arc 
170 Pariſhes, and 16 Markct- 
Towns, whereof five are priv!- 
leg'd to ſend Members to Pariia- 
ment. The Air here is Health. 
| ful in all ſeaſons of the Year; 
and the Soil! generally Fick and 
| Fertile, ſtanding moſt on a rcd- 
diſh Clay, abounding in Wheat, 
Barley, Pit Coa's, Iron. and Wocd ; 
but the Weſt and South parts are 
ſomewhat Hilly. And for its 
Rivers, beſides the Severn, which 
runs through the middle of the 
Country, the principal ones are 
che Roden, Tee, and Temde, all 
Vielding plenty of Fim. 


| SHRCVE, 
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SHROVE, or Shrew-Mouſe, for 
her bigneſs, is the moſt venomous 
Creature of any ; for if ſhe bites 
any Beaſt, tho ir be but little, it 
will ſwell abundantly, and kill 
him, wichout a ſpeedy Cure, 
which is perform'd in this man- 
ner: 1. Take an Awl, and prick. 
| the bicten and ſwollen place up 
and down, as far as cis ſwelled, 
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Opinion among Husbandmen, that 
it any Beaſt be Mouſe-crope, that 
is, run over the Back by this 
Creature, he ſhall ſud denly Wax 
Lame, and commonly in the hin- 
der parts, ſo as not to be able to 
riſe, nor go, nor drag his Legs 
after him; theſe following have 
been thought of as Remdics. 
1. You {hall have him to a Eriar 


through the Hide, and no farther; 
then take the Earth where Wains 
and Carts do much uſe to go, but | 
ler it be the drieſt of it, and blend 
it with Whitewine Vinegar, it 
will preſently aſſwage and heal the 
Swelling, 2. Alſo take the Earth 
of a Cart-wheel, and that of a 
Swallows-ncſt, pour d them toge- 
thr, and blending them with old 
Urine, make it thick like a Salve, 
and anvint the ſore place that is 
bitten, and it will cure either 
Man or Beaſt, 3. Another way 
is to open the Skin, and to let our 
the Venom; and if it be ſwelled, 
then beat Salt and Vinegar toge- 
ther, and bath the ſore place 
therewith; then boil ſome Herbs 
in old Urine, to bath round about 
the Sore; but if it chance to 
break, in ſuch a caſe, take Barley, 
lay it on a Fire- ſnovel, and burn 
it black brown; then pound it 
to powder, laying it to ſteep in 
Whirewine-Vinegar all night, and 
put thereto a little of the Juice of 
Dil, blending them together, and 
anointing the place till it be well, 
as ic quickly will be, 4. Some 
take Parſly-ſeed and boil it with 
.itewine, Sallad-oil. and Hogs- 
gre:/e, and alſo take ſome powder 
c* Durnt Barley, blend in it, and 
make it like a Salve, and anoint 
tie Sore therewith, till well. It's 
good allo to cure the biting of 
Hedghoegs, or ſting of Hornets. 
Farther, as to this miſchievous 


—_—— 
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growing at boch the ends, and 
drawing him thro under it, he 
ſhall recover; as they ſay he thail, 
it you bear lim with the 1aid 
Briar. 2, Others often toſs and 
turn the lame. Beaſt, turning him 
over and over, now on one fide, 
then on the other, cvery way, up 
and down, and ſay this docs it. 
3. Some teach to bore a hole in 
an Elm, or other Tree, and put- 
ting therein a live Shrove Mouſe, 
pin it cloſe, and let her die there- 
in; chen when any Beaſt is Mouſe- 
crope, you ſhall beat him with a 
Twig of the ſame Tree, and ſo 
he fhall recover. 4. Another 
way is, when any Beaſt is bie- 
ren, and the place be ſwelled and 
inflamed, they help it by pricking 
che place with a Bodkin or Aw! 
Flatten, and then chafe thercon 
Soap and Vinegar mixed together. 
5, Some take a Shrove-Mouſe a- 
live, and putting her into a Glaſs 
of Sallet-0il, thercin let her dic; 
then anoint the bitten place with 
the ſaid 0%, but touch no other 
therewith. . 
SHROUDING, or Lopping of 
Trees; which in general implies 
the cutting off the top Branches; 
and is uſed to ſuch Trees as are 
not fit fot Timber, but ſuch as 
are deſired to yield a preſent Ad- 
vantage, or ſerve for Fuel; and 
are much to be preferred before a 
Copſe, in that they need no Fence 
to be maintained about them, 


lle Animal, as 'tis a common | 


ſtanding in no danger of theBrow- 
5 & tings 
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ings and Frications of Cattle or 
Coneys, which have the benefit 
of Grazing under them, and that 
is very conſiderable, while the 
tops are young; in that theStocks 
being raken in time, before they 
grow hollow, or decay, yield 
good Timber, fir for many uſes, 
or at leaſt good Clefrs for Firing; 
and thar theſe Pollards may be 
raiſed in Hedge-rows, Borders of 
the Ground, and ſpare Places, 
where they may belittle injurious 
ro the Ground, and prove good 
Shelter;bur yet a Copſe's being of a 
quicker growth, is a ballance 
thereto, 8 

As for the time of Shrouding, 
It's not to be done till the Trees 
have taken faſt rooting, and fo 
ſtood for three cr four Years, 
and that at what heigth is thought 
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| the common Night-ſhade it is 


encreaſed by Layers, and Flowers 
in the end of May. | 
SHRUNK Sinews; ſee Fi. 
new, 
SICKNES in Horſes: There are 
divers ſigns in general that do in- 


Countenance, extream Looſneſs 
or Coſtiveneſs, Shortneſs of Breath, 
Loathing of Meat, Dulneſs, rot- 


ten Couch, Slowneſs of Pace, Hol- 


lowneſs of Flanks, Hanging donn 
of Ears, c. But more particu- 
larly, if an Horſe, that was wont 
ro be of cheertul Countenance, 
hangs down his Head, it's à fign 
of a Fever, Head-ach, the Stag- 
gers, Or ſore Eyes, 2. The turn: 
ing of his Head backwards tothe 
place grieved, if it be to the right 
ſide, is a fign of OHſtrucl ion in the 


convenient, ſo it be out of the 
reach of the Cattle, either at the 
beginning of the Spring, or at 
the end of the Fall: And for the 
harder forts of Woods, it's ver 
indifferent, obſerving that they be 
nor lopped above once in ten or 
twelve years, and at any time in 
the Winter; bur the pichy and 
ſofter Woods, are fitteſt to be 
ſnrouded in the Spring, leſt the 
Winter injure them. As to the 
Manner of the performance, the 
remaining Stumps muſt be always 
cut a-flope and ſmcoth, in order 
to caſt the water off, that the 
Tree may not periſh ; but you 
muſt not take off the Head of the 
Poplar, nor any of the ſoft Woods 
(before unſnrouded) grow ing up- 
right and ſmooth, after they have 
attained to the bigneſs of cne's 
Leg, unleſs ſome collatera Branch 
be ſeft to attract the Sas. 
SHRUB-NIGHT-SHADE, 9/4. 
nm fruticoſum,has a woody Stock 
and Branches, dark fad ; reen 


Leaves, and Floweis lie th.t of 


Liver; but if down to his belly, 
of the Cholick, Bots, or Worms, 
3. When the water runs from his 
Mouth, it indicates the Sroggers, 


y | or wet Cough. 4. Stinking Breath, 


or foul Matter iſiuing from his 
Noſtrils, ſhews he has an U/cer in 
the Noſe or Head; but if the 
Matter be white, the G/aunders ; 
if black, he has the Mourning ot 
the Chrice, or the like; when 
yellow, it's a Conſumption of the 
Liver, and Rottenneſs of the 
Lungs. 5. The Hotneſs of his 
Breath and Body, is a ſign of a 
Fever and heat of the Stomach; 
and if therewithal he forſake his 
Mear, of the Inflammation of the 
Liver, and either cf dry or moiſt 
| 7elows. 6. By hollow Temples, 
you may diſcern the Strangle or 
Old Age. 7. Shortneſs cf Breath, 
and beating the Flank, indicates 
a Fever, or a Str.mgle; but if the 
paſſage of rhe Throat be ſtopped, 


—— 


| 


is broken, and the Splecn trcu- 
. „„ : c 
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dicate it, ſuch as Heavineſs of - 


it's a ſign the film of the Lungs 
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8. The Swelling about che Ears the contrary, ſhews the dry Tel- 4 
prognoſticates the Pole- Cuil; un- lows, or Diſcaſes of the Gall. 19. | 7 
der them, *ris a ſign ot the Vives;| His Dung is the beſt tel troth of WW 
and in the Mouth, of the Canker, | his inward parts, the Complexion 
Flaps, or Lampaſs. 9. If he has a | whereof muſt be well obſerved. 


ſwelling under the Throat, it's a When he is in beſt Health and mY 
ſign ot the Glanders ; about the | beſt Feeding; and as you find it al- 1 
Tongue- roots, of the Strangle ; ter, ſo judge either of his Health Fe 
but if there be nothing but htrle] or Sickneſs : But mote particu- wy 
Knobs there, like wax Kernels, it] larly, if his Dung be clear, criſp, 11 0 
indicates a Cold only. 10. A] and of a pale yeliowiſh Complex- = 


ſwelling in the left ſide, is a fign|1on, hanging together without 
of a fick Spleen; in the Belly and | ſeparation, more than as the 
Legs, of the Dropſy ; ard in the} weight breaks it in falling, being 
Flank, of Cholick only. 11. Cough- | neither ſo thick nor ſo thin, but 
ing, or an offering to Cough, in- it will a little flat on the Ground, 1 9 
dicates the Glanders, or a wet or and indeed both in ſavour and 462 
dry Cough, or a Conſumption or | ſubſtance reſembles a ſound Man's 16 
Foundring of the Body. 12. Stag- | Ordure, then he is clean, well 239 
ering is a ſign either of a Fever, | ſed, and without imperfection; 10 
of the Staggers, or of ſwaging if it be well coloured, yet fall 0 
in the Neck; bur if he ſtagger or | from him in round Knors or Pel- 14 
teel behind only, then it ſhews | lets, ſo it be the firſt and ſecond 9 7 
either a foundring of the Body, or | Dung, the reſt good, as afore- 1 
pain in the Ridneys. 13. The] ſaid, it matters not; for it only AN 
Hollowneſs of che Back, indicates] ſhews he did eat Hay lately, and ode; 
a dry Malady, or the Drop. 14. | it will ever come away firſt ; but 715 
Trembling is a ſign of a Fever, ur | if all his Dung be alike, then tis we 
foundring of the Body; and it he] a fign of foul Feeding; and he 0 
does it atter he has drunk, he] hatheither roo much Hay, or cats 19 
hath then an Ague- fit upon him, | roo much Litter, and too little 1 
and will afterwards glow ; yea, Corn: When the Dung is in | 11 
and ſome will ſwear after that] round pellets, and blackiſh or | 0” 
alſo. 15. Staring of the Hair | brown, it ſhewsinward Heat in 40 


thews an ill ſtomach, or foun-|the Body; if greaſy, foulneſs, EE bl 
d 70 


dring in the Body, bur generally, [and that Greafe is melted, bur : be) 
a Cold, or want of Cloaths. 16, | cannot come away; when void | 
Stalinz with pain, indicates Foun- | of Greaſe in groſs ſubſtance with = 
dring in the Body, Wind-Cholick, } his Dung, and that it be white 
or the Stone; and if his Urine be | and clear, it comes away kindly, 
yellow, the Glanders; but if blac-| and there is no danger; but it it 


kiſh and thick, a pain in the Kid- | be yellow or putrified, then the 6 . 
neys. 17. Le nneſs and gaunt- | Greaſe has long lain in his Body, af 
neſs, is a ſign of Hide- bound, or |and ſickneſs will follow, if not =! 
Confumption, dry Malady, Fun-] prevented. —— Again, when the [4 
dring in the Body, Inflammation of | Dung is ſtrong and hard, he has hu 


the Liver, the 7ellows, Cholick, had tov ſtrong Heats, and Co- 
or Worms, 18. Laxativeneſs or I ſtiveneſs, if not prevented, will 
Looſeneſs of Body, is a ſign of a Jenſue ; if it be pale and looſe, 
hot Liver; when Coſtiveneſs, on f it ſhews inward Coldpels of Boy 


| . 
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dy, or too much moiſt and cor- 
rupt Feeding; but when the 
Dung ſtinks, it's a ſign of a hot 
Liver; whereas if it have no 
ſmell, of a cold Liver; but if it be 
undigeſted, then either of a Con- 
ſumprion, or of a dry Malady. 
a0. If he lie much on his left Side, 
he is troubled with the Spleen; 
it on the right, with the Heat of 
the Liver; and when he finds no 
eſt, it may be, Bots, Worms, Co- 
hi „ or Griping in the Belly; 
hereas it he ſpreads himſeif a- 
broad, it ſhews the Dropſy ; and 


His groaning when he is down, is 


a ſign of a ſick Spleen, moiſt Jel- 


lows, Chilick, Bots, or Film bro- 


ken; but it he be not able to riſe 
when he isdo n, ic indicates either 
a mortal Weakneſs, or Foundring in 
the Body or Legs. 21. His ſtri- 
king at his Belly with his Foot, 
is a ſign of the Cholick; but if 
in ſtriking, ke fisks his Tail alſo, 
then it is either Bots or rough 
Worms, 22. To be ſcabby and 
ulcerous all over his Body, and 
about his Neck, is an indication 
of the Mange; an Ulcer full of 
knots creepinz about the Veins, 
is the Furcy; if ſpreading abroad 
only in one place, it's a Canker ; 
when hollow and crooked, a Fi- 
ſtula; bur it ic be a ſpungy Wart 
full of blood, tis then an Anbury. 
23. When his Tongue hangs out, 
and tis ſwollen, it's a ſign of the 
Strangle; as is his Eating and 
Drinking little, of a cold Liver; 


but if he deſire to Drink much, 
and Eat little, it's either a ſign of 


a Fever, rotten Lungs, Heat in the 
Stomach, Heat in the Liver, or 
the dry 7ellws, 24. The laſt 
Signs may be taken from the U- 
rine, tho? it be not alrogether ſo 
material as the Dung, yet it hath 
ſome true faces; for that Urine 
that is .of a pale y ellowiſn Colour 5 


| 
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rather thick than thin, of a ſtrong 
ſmell, and piercing condition, is 
an healthful, found and good 
Urine z but if it be of an high and 
red Complexion,either like Blood, 
or inclining thereto, then hath 
the Horſe had too ſore Heats, 
being over-ridden, or ridden too 
early after Winter-Graſs; but 
when the Urine is of an high 
Complexion, clear and tranſpa- 
rent, like old March Beer, then 
he is inflamed in the Body, and 
hath taken ſome Surfeit ; it it cat- 
ry a white Cream on the top, it 
ews a weak Back, or Cot ſump. 
tion of the Sced; whereas the 
| Green does a Conſumption ot the 
Body ; that with bloody Streaks, 
indicates an Ulcer in the Kidneys , 
and a black, thin, cloudy Uriue, 
thews Death and Mortality. 
| SIEVES, or Riddles; there are 
ſeveral ſorts of Sieves, and all 
have a denominaticn from the 
Bottoms which are put into them, 
and the Fineneſs or Coarſncſs ot 
the things to be fitted through 
them. 1. The Coal or Lime- 
ſieve, which hath ſquare wide 
Holes made in the bottoming, that 
a Man's Finger may be thruſt thro 
each Hole, and the Bottom made 
of ſplit Wood. 2. The Garden- 
Sieve, which is bottomed with 
ſtrong Wyers, the Squares being 
as large as the former; theſe two 
are generally rermed Riddles, and 
fo are all wide-botromed Sieves, 
3. The Meal-Steve, or Bolting- 
ſieve, that is bottomed with a 
kind of fine Hajir-cloth, which is 
ſo wide in the Holes, that Meal 
or fine klower of ground Corn 
will go through ir, but the coarſe 
Bran will remain behind. 4. The 
fine or ſilk Sieve, which is ſo fine 
a tiffany Sieve, that nothing but 
the pure Dant of Corn ęround 
Woll go through it, all * « 
Bra 
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Bran ſtaying behind within the | 


im. See Reeving-ſreve, and Searce, 
G Searcer under thoſe Heads. 
'SIGNS of Sickneſs in Horſes, 
The firſt ſign of a Horſe's Indif- 
oficion, is his loathing his Food; 
chen it muſt be 


he has a wild and hagpard Look ; 


tor the Eye of a Horſe is, as it | 


were, a Glaſs, through which you 


may diſcern the inward Difpott | 
tion of bis Body; whether his 


Fars be cold, his Mouth hor and 
(onmy, or clammy, the Hair of 


is Elanks rough and ſtaring, and 


paler than uſual about the ends; 
his Dung hard and black, or grce- 
niſh ; and his Urine clear and un- 
digeſted, like Water. 2. His 
yes are ſubje& ro weep , his 
lead heavy and hangs down; he 
iz apt to ſtumble as he walks; he 
i; flow nnd dull, tho' he was vi- 
gorous before; he never troubles 
other Horſes, contrary to his for- 
mer cuſtome; he riſes and lies 
down often in the Stable, looking 
towards his Flanks, which are 
donbled or folded in; his Heart 
hears, which may be perceived, 
by laying your open Hand be- 
tween the Shoulder and Sen- 
gle on the left fide ; he takes no 
Notice of what is done to him. 
When a Horſe that has been 
long fick, piſſes without ſtriding, 
ad even without thruſting forth 
his Yard, letting his Water drop 
into the skin or ſheath, it is al- 
moſt always a ſign of Death; un- 
leſs in ſuch Horſes as have that 
u ſtom wh en they are in Health; 
in which caſe, you muſt draw no 
Conjectures from this Sign, tho 
they continue to piſs after the 
ſame manner during their Sick- 
8 A 5 
Another no leſs fatal Sign is, 
when the Hair of his Tail and on 
dis Skull, may be eaſily plucked off. 


obſerved, whether 
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It 1s a dangerous Sign, when a 
Horſe either never lies down, or 
ſtarts up immediately, not being 
able ro breathe treely in a lyin 
| poſture ; whereas, it in the decli- 
nation of his fickneſs he lie down, 
and continue long in that poſture, 
it's a very good ſign. LED 
Wheu a ſick Horſe turns up the 
whites of his Eyes above, you 
may conclude that he is in Pain, 
and that his Diſeaſe is of long 
continuance, _ | 

From theſe Signs you may con- 
jecture in general, that your Horte 
is fick ; and atrerwards you muſt 
endeavour to diſcover his parti- 
cular Diſtemper, that you may 
be able to apply ſuitable Reme- 
dies; for A bum noſſe eur at ionis 
principium, A Diſeaſe that is 
known, 1s half cured. 

SILIQUOUS Sede, are thoſe 
that are produced in Husks, Cods 
or Shells, like Peaſe, or the like; 
and a Siliquous Sced-Heſſel is ſuch 
as has long Pads, and the Flowers 
generally conſiſt of four Leaves. 

SILK-WORM. This Worm, yer 
glorious Creature, ſeems to be but 
a modern Operator 1n our Nor- 
chern Climates, of that excellent 
Commodity, Silk; and they are 
not ſo much encreaſed and em- 
proved, as they might be in Eng+ 
land, tor want of their natural 
Food, which is Mulberry-Leaves ; 
and whatever ſome have wrote to 
the contrary, is the only proper 
Food for theſe Inſects. Where- 
fore, about the beginning of May, 
when the Mulberry-Tree begins to 
ſpread its Leaf, is the time their 
Eggs are, as it were by Nature, 
adapted for a Releaſe from their 
long Confineme nt; ſo that if you 
lay them in a Window in rhe 
warm sun, or carry them in a 
Box between ſome pieces of Say, 
in {ome warm place about you, 
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keeping them warm in the night, 
they will ſoon appear in a new 
Form ; then Jer ſome Paper be 
cur full of ſmall Holes, and laid 
over them, and over that ſome 
young Mulberry- leaves; and cheſe 
ſmall Worms will eaſily find their 
natural Food; and as faſt as they 
are hatched, they will immedi- 
ately apply themſelves to their 
Leaves; at which time they may 
be placed on Tables or Shelves at 
convenient diftances, according 
to the number of the Worms, and 
proportion of place there is for 

them. RN 180 
But it muſt be obſerved, that 
they are ſick four times in their 
Feeding; the firſt commonly a- 
Hout twelve days after they are 
hatched, and from that time, at 
the end of every eight day, ac- 
cording to the Weather, and 
their good or ill uſage; during 
which time of every Sickneſs, 
which laſts two or three days, they 
muſt be fed very little, only re- 
lieve ſuch of them as have paſt 
their Sickneſs before the reſt, and 
thoſe that ſhall not fall into their 
Sickneſs ſo ſoon. Now, the whole 
time of their Feeding is about 
nine weeks ; during which, they 
may be fed twice a-day, by laying 
the Leaves over them; and as they 
improve in Strength and Bigneſs, 
ſo they may be ted more plenti- 
fully and ofrner, Bur for the 
temper of the Leaves, it's good 
to have them clear of Dew or 
Rain, before they be given to 
them; and in caſe they be wet, 
they may be ſpread on a Table; 
they may be alſo gathered and 
kept two or three days without 
any great Inconveniency, in caſe 
People live remote from Mulberry 
Trees, or thatthe Weather prove 
Caſual. However, care muſt be 
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their Dung, and the remainder 


of the Leaves, by removing the 
Worms when they are faſt on the 
new Leaves, laid on them, for then 
they may be eaſily removed with 
the Leaves; and as the Room muſt 
alſo be kept warm in cold and 
wet Weather, ſo _ muſt haye 
a little Air given them in hot 


Weather; and all Extreams are to 


be avoided; ſo that the Room 
they are kept in, muſt not be too 
near the Tyles on the top of the 
Houſe, nor cold, nor moiſt. 

For their Spinning; when they 
have fed as long as they are able, 
they will look of a clear and Am- 
ber-colour, and are then ready 
to go to work; where fore it's ad- 
viſable to make Arches between 
their Shelves, wich Heath, made 
very clean, or with branches of 
Roſemary, ſtalks of Lavender, and 
the like, whereupon the Wormz 
will faſten themſelves, and make 
their Bottoms, which in about 
fourteen days are finiſhed ; tho 
the beſt way is to make Cones of 
Paper, and to place them with 
their ſharp ends downwards, in 
rows; in each of which, put 3 
Worm, as tliey appear to be ready 
to go to work, and there wil 
chey finiſh their Bottom more 
compleatly, and with leſs waſte, 
than on any Branches whatever: 
Now, when they have finiſhed 
their Bottoms, which will be in 
abour fourten days, then as many 
as are intended to be reſerved tor 
Breeders, muſt be laid by them- 
ſelves, and the VVorms within 
will eat their way out in four or 
five days time ; when they ſhould 
be put together on ſome piece of 
Say, Grogram, backſide of old Hei. 
| vet, or the like, made faſt againſt 
ſome VVall or Hangings in the 
Houſe, tho' thev have ſucceeded 


had to rid their Shelves often of 


very well on Tables; then the) 
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will Engender; and the Male 


having fpenc himſelf, dies; as 
? 5 = 7 does alſo, after ſhe 
© hath lain her Eggs; which Eggs 
* muſt be taken up with the point 
| of a Knife, or ſome ſuch thing, 
put into a piece of Say,or the like, 
> and kept in a Box amongſt wool- 
len Cloaths, or ſuch other dry, 
und not warm place, to the Spring; 
and as one of theſe Females will 


| produce ſome hundreds of Eggs, 


| a few kept for Seed or Increaſe 
zs ſufficienc . Put the reſidue into 
zn Oven after the bakiug of Bread, 
| that it may be only hot enough 
to kill the VVorms, for their 
| enawing their way out is ſome 
| prejudice to the Bottom. 


When you have obtained your 


Bottoms, take off the Bags; and 
| having found their ends, put ſix, 


ten, or more in a Baſon ot water, 


where a little Gum-Tragacanth js 
mixed, and ſo their Silk may be 
| cafily winded; the ſmall Hairs of 
it ſeldom break, but if they do, 
they are eaſily found again: Bur 


if the VVorms be not well fed, 


the Silk is ſmall, and breaks eaiily. 
But there is another way for the 
eiſie winding of them, by taking 
Soap-Bailers- Liquor or Lees, which 
is very ſharp 
which let the Bottoms be put, 


and ſtrong, into 


and ſet them over the fire till the 


Liquor be ſcalding hot, and ſo 


ler the Bottoms remain therein 


about half a quarter of an hour, 
| till che gummineſs be diſſolved; 
then put the Bottoms into clean 


leading Warer, and letting them 


lie a while therein, they will then 
unwind with much facility: Alſo 
a Lixivium made of Wood-aſhes 


very ſtrong, will do as well as 


the aforeſaid Soap-Boilers Liquor. 
But for all this, there is a kind of 
Tow or rough ſort of Silk, that 
will not wind up with the other, 
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which may be prepared, and 
good Silk made thereof, and in- 
different alſo of the Bags them- 
ſelves; and the fine Skeins, after 
they have paſſed through the 
Scowrers, Thioſters, and Dyers 
Hands, may compare with the 
fineſt. | | 

_ SINEWS. They are liable, as 
in other Animals, more particu- 
larly in Horſes, to be Cut, Prickt, 
Bruiſed, or Shrunk; for which, 
many things are good; among 
others, take Tur, Bean- flower, and 
Oil of Roſes mixed together, and 
apply it hot to the place; and in 
caſe it do not preſently goo 


then take rms and Saller-Ojt, 


or the Ointment of Worms, and 
apply either of them, for they 
knit the Sinews again, if they be 
not cut quite aſunder; but if 
there be a Couvulſion, you muſt 
with your Sciſſers cut the Sinciy 
aſunder ; then take Roſin and Tur- 
pentine, hieb and Drogons-Blood 
melted together, and clapped 
mewhat hot to the Sore, cake 
Alix and clap upon that, tor it 
will cleanſe and defend, and is a 
very excellent Medicine for any 
ſwoilen Joint whatever; but if 
the Sine us be not much ſwelled. 
only ſtiff, then take a pound ot 
Black-ſoap, and ſeeth it in a quart 
ot ſtro g Ale, till it wax thick like 
Tar, and anbint the Sinews and 
Joints therewith, and it will ſup- 
ple and ſtreich them forch, tho? 
never ſo much Shrunk — Others 
uſe 2 quart of Neatsfo9t-Oil, a quart 
of Ox-Galls, of Aqua vitæ or Bran- 
dy a quart, as much of Roſe- water, 
and a handtui of Roſemary ftampr, 
all which they boil together rilt 
half be conſumed, and ftrain it, 
to uſe as there is 0CccalioN. ——----- 
But more particularly, tor a cut 
Sinew, take the Leaves ot Ne» or 
Wozabind, bruiſe them well in a 
| Mortar 
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Mortar with May-Butter, and ap- 
ply it to them, it's very good to 
knit the Sine vs together. 
Alſo for the ſhrinking of the Si- 
news we have this peculiar Re- 
ceipt; Take an handful of Chick- 
weed, the like quantity of red 
Roſes dried, which put into a 
pint of Ale, and a pint of Canary, 
and let them boil together till a 
fourth part be conſumed, then 
put to . 4 pint of Trotters: Oil, 

and let that boil alſo a good 

while, keeping of them ſtirring; 

which being ſtrained, auoint che 

grieved part therewith, chafing 

it in very well with yoyr Hand, 

| holding a hot Fire-ſhovel or Brick- 
bat before it at the ſame time, to 
make it fiak in rhe better; when 
you bind ir up, put to it ſome. 
Herbs; and at three or four times 
dreſſing, it will be well: Like- 
wiſe to bath the grieved part 
with a Decoction of the Root of 
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Scabious and Gard en- Tanſie boiled 


in Sallet- oil; or with a decottion 
ot the Leaves of Mullen, with 
Sage, Marjoram and Carmnmile- 
flowers, 1s very good. | | 

SINE W-SHRINKING, is an 
Evil incident ro Oxen, c. that 
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place therewith. 4. Linſeed and 
Barley-Meal mixt well rogerher 
and plaiſtered to, is very good tg 
mollify and ſoften all hardneſs gt 
S1news, Nerves and Joints. 

SIT-FAST, or Stich fu, is an 
hard Knob, even as hard as an 
Horn, that grows in an Horſe; 
skin, under the Saddle, faſt tg 
his Fleſh, that comes by a Sad. 
dle-gall or bruiſe, which not im- 
poſtumating, the Skin falls dead, 
and looks like an hard picce ot 
Leather. For the Curing of it 
Take a long Nail with the point 
turned inwards, and catch hold qi 
the edge of the dead Skin or Horn, 
which will riſe from the found 
Skin, and with a ſharp Knife cut 
away all the dead and hard Skin 
from the ſound Flcſh, and heal? 
It up, by pouring hot Butter into 
it Morning and Evening; ard 
when the Flefh is made even, 
dry and skin it, either with the 
Powder cf Hoey and Lime, or 
with Soot and Cream mixed toge- 
ther ; or waſh the Wound either 
with Urine or Whitewine, and diy 
it up with the Powder of GH % 
ſhells burnt, or of Bole-Arminiach; | 
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makes them cloſt or halt throngh 
ſtiffneſs of the Nerves; in which 
caſe, 1. Chafe the Legs, Knees, 
and Hams, with Salt and 0i! mix: 
ed together, till he be well. 2. 
But if the Sinews be ſt ff about 
the Knees, bath him witch hor 
inegar, or with Miſletoe ſod in 
running Water, or with Millet, 
that is a Grain-like Tares and 
Linſeed; and in all Iſſues, you 
muſt ſcarity and rate the grieved 
place, putting thereon freſh But- 
ter waſhed ln Vater and Vinezar, 
and ar laſt anoint it with ſalt BA. 
ter mixt with Goat-ſuef. 3. O- 
_ thers boil Southernword in Sallete 


| 


and back him, and it will in ates 


25 elſe take the green Leaves ot 4 
Cabbzge, ſtamp them with Hege 
greaſe, working them into an 
Odintment, and lay the fame tv 
his Back ; then put on the Saddle, 
days cure him. „ 

SKY-LARK : It's a very ccn- 
mon Bird in all parts of EU,. 
and ſo not fo much regarded and 
taken notice of: It's very hardy. 
living alma ſt upon any Food, i 
he hath but a green Turf of che 
leaved Grafs once a Week. i:* 
later than the Woodcock by) 
moſt two Months; for he ſeldom 
hati young Ones till the midd le o 
May, where s the other has them 


oil or Neats-j5:{-:il, and auoint tle 


in March. Fur tho in Winter 


I. 


SKY 
| we ſee great fllocks of this Bird, 
” almoſt in every County through- | 
our the Kingdom, yet We find the 
ſcweſt of their Neſts, of any Birds 
chat are known to be fo plentiful. 
They build moſt commonly in the 
b Corn, or thick high Graſs-Mea- 
dos, and have uſually three or 
four in a Neſt, rarely if ever ex- 
ceeding that number; which 
| Young may be taken out at a fort- 
night old, and will be brought up 
| almoſt with any Meat; but if they 
have at firſt Sheeps-heart and Egg 
chopped together, till they are 
about three Weeks old, or till 
they come to feed themſelves, it 
uill not be amiſs; and when they 
come to eat alone, give them 
E Oatmeal, Hempſeed and Bread mix- 
ed together with a little Egg, 
© which Hempſeed bruiſc, and they 
| will eat it the better; and be ſure 
at firſt to chuſe ſuch Seed as has 
| good Kernels, and fweer, other- 
| wife you will but deceive your 
| ſelf, and the Bird too. Being 
brought up young, theſe Birds 
may be trained to any thing, but 
| you muſt always obſerve to give 
them Sand at the bottom of the 
| Cage, and ler them have a new 
Turf every Week; but they muſt 
| have no Perches in their Cages, 
as the Word Larks had, for theſe are 
Field-Larks, | 5 
Now, as to the way of taking 
an old Shy larh, it may be done 
wich an Hobby and Nets, as the 
Wiod-Lark is taken, for Which, fee 
Wod-Lark., But there are alſo o- 
ther ways for it in dark Nights, 
with a Tramel, which is a Net of 
thirty fix yards long, and fix yards 
over, run through with fix ribs 
of Packthread ; which ribs, at the 
ends, are put upon two poles ſix- 
teen foot long, made leſſer at 
each end, and ſo. is carried be- 
veen two Men halt a yard trom 


= i 
the Ground, every fix ſteps touch- 
ing the Ground, to cauſe rhe Birds 
to fly up, otherwiſe the Net may 
be carried over them, withous 
diſturbing them; ſo when you 
hear them fly againſt the Net, 
clap it down, and they are late 
under it. And this Net will not 
only take Shy-Larks, but all other 
forts of Birds that come near; 
ſuch as Partriages, Quails, Word. 
cocks, Snipes, kelfares, and. what 
not, almoſt in every dark Night. 
—— Another way of taking 
them, is with a pair of Day-Nets 
and a Glaſs, which 1s indeed very 
fine ſport in a clear froſty Morn» 
ing; and theſe Nets are common- 
ly ſeven foot deep, and fifteen 
long, knit with your French Meaſe 
and very fine Thread. A 
third way, is by a Bell, called by 
the name of Loo-Bell, with a great 
Light carried in a Tub; which 


gives pleaſanr ſport, by reaſon of 


its light: But the Bell is carried 
by one Man, as alſo the Tub and 
Candles, but the Net by another; 
and the Light and the Bell toge- 
ther ſo amaze the poor Birds, 
that rheys lie for dead, and 
ſo they toſs a little Net over 
them, This way of Birding has 
a great conveniency before the 
Tramel-Net; tor with this Bell 
they can go among Buſhes, by 
Rivers, and Shaw-iides, where 
commonly rhe Snipes and Wood- 
cocks lie; and it's a ſure way for 
taking a Covey of Partridges. = 
The laſt way of taking your Lak, 
is in as great Snow; when you 
muſt take an hundred or two hun- 
dred yards ot Pack-thread, and 
every hx inches faſten a Nooſe 
made with Horſe-hais, (two Hairs 
twiſted together is enough) the 
more Line, the better; tor ie 
will reach the greater length, and. 


conſequently have ti e moie ſpore ; 
3 then 


SKY 


Then ar every twenty Yards, 


you muſt have a little Stick to 
thruſt into the Ground, and fo 
go on till it be all ſet; then a- 
mongſt the Nooſes ſcatter ſome 
white Oats from one end to the 
other, and you will find the Larks 
flock exrroardinarily thither, and 
when three or four are taken, fee 
and take them our, for elſe they 
may make the others fly; and 
when you are at one end, they 
will be at the other end a feed- 
ing ; ſo that you need not fear 
ſcaring them away, for ir makes 
them more eager at their Food : 
If it be after Chriflmas, betore 
the Snow fall, theſe Birds ſeldom 
or never prove good for ſinging : 
Take them that you intend to 
keep for ſinging, in October, and 
then they will ting a little after 
| Chriſtmas ;, and of them chooſe 
vur the ſtreighteſt, largeſt, and 
loftieſt Bird, and he that hath 
moſt white in his Tail ; for theſe 
are the moſt uſual Marks for a 
Cock: And for a Cage, you muſt 
provide him a good large one, 
with a Diſhin the middle thereo!, 


or at one end, and put always 


ſome Water in when you place 
the Turf in it, for the Water 
cauſes the Turf to grow in the 
Cage : If you find him wild and 
buckiſh, tie his Wings tor two 
or three Weeks, till he become 
both acquainted and tame allo : 
Then when you perceive him pret- 
xy orderly, untic his Wings, ſtill 
letting him hang in the lame 
place he did. This old Eirds 
Food muſt be Hemp-/eed, Bread, 
and a few white Oats, for he 
rakes great delight ro husk the 


Oats; and when he begins to 


ſing, once in a week you may 
give him an hard Egg, or fhred 
him a little boyled Mutton, or 
Veal, or Steep's-heart : but you 


SLA 
ö . . — . 

muſt obſerve in this Bird. a« ; 
all others, that you give Foe - 


ſalt Meat, nor no Bread 
ny thing ſalt. irate 
SKIRRET, or Skirwort-Rooe, 
are very ſweet, and delight in 3 
very fat high Mould, being rail. 
ed by ſlips planted in the SPring- 
time, in Ranges, five or ſix Jn. 
ches aſunder, which, if they be 
watered in a dry ſeaſon, will yield 
a very plentiful increaſe the ſuc. 
ceding Winter, which they will 
endure very well: They may be 
taken up at any time before the 
Spring be two forward, if not 
prevented by Froſt ; and when 
the Roots are raiſed, the tops are 
to be covered in Earth for a far- 
ther increaſe : It's of an hot and 
moiſt Nature, Corroborating and 
good tor the Stomach, excceding- 
ly nouriſhing, wholetome and de- 
licate; of all the Root Kind not 
ſubject to be Windy: It's ſeldom 
eaten Raw, but being Boyled, 
Stewed, Roaſted under the Em- 
bers, baked in Pies, whole, flic- 
ed, or in Pulp, it's very accept- 
able to all Palates. 
SKREYN, is an Inſtrument 
made of Wyre, on a Frame, for 
dividing of Corn from Duſt Co- 
ckle, Rey, c. It's alſo uſual- 
ly made of Lath, for the Skreen- 
ing of Earth, Sand, Gravel; 


— 


5 | 
SLAB: This is the outſide ſap- | 
py Plank or Board, faw'd off from 
the tides of Timber. 
SLAG ; chus they call the Re- 
crement of Iron. . 
SLATE. Among Matteria's ? 
for Building, that for Covering !s 
not the leaſt to be conſidered, a- 
mong the Kinds whereof ont 
Country Slate is very good, both 
far it's ſtatelineſs, permanency), 
and cherpneſs; muliitundes al- 
low of the firſt; for the Bean; 3 
| | ie. 
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the moſt experienced Helliers or 
Coverers with Slate, havce orjectur- 
ed that ſome have continued on 
Houtes ſeveral hundreds of Years, 
and are yet as firm as WHEL ürſt 
put up. Aud 4s © ric third, the 
computat ion ot Care BEFe an- 
nexed, may give ſome mutt, 48 
eafily to gueſs at the whole Cliurge 
thereby, as compared with Tiling, 
Leading, Boarding, Oc. but in 
the firſt place ſome Directions 
may be given, whereby the firm 
and laſting Goodneſs of any Slate 
may be Experimented, and with- 
gut Expence. 1. Take the thin 
clefr Stone, Slate, or Shindle, and 

ſo knock it againſt any hard Mat- 

ter, ſo as to make it yield a 
found ; which if good and clear, 
that ſort ot Stone is not craky, 

bur firm and good. Or, 244). 
If in Hewing it does not break 

betore the edge of the Secs, 

which is the Hewing Inſtrumenc 

of the Slaters, you need not 

much doubt of the firmneſs cherc- 


of, 3ly, But it after it hath been | 


exactiy weighed (and the account 
thereof laid by) it be put for 
two, four, or ei ht Hours, and 
left to remain all under Water in 
2 Veſſel, and afterwards taken up 
and wiped very clean with Cloths; 
it then it weigh more than be- 
fore tis ot that Kind, which im- 
bibes Water, and therefore not 
fit to endure any confiderable 
tine without rotting the Lach and 
Timber. 40). Their Goodneſs 
miy be ſomewhat gueſſed at by 
their Colour; for the over black- 


i! blew is apteſt to take in Wa- 


ter, but the lighter blew is always 
the firmeſt and cloſeſt; ro which 
may be added rhe Touch; for a 
200d Stone feels fomewhar hard 
an! rough, whereas an open one 
tee!s very ſmooth, and, as 'twere, 


SLA 


| ways, perpendicular in the midſt 


ot a Vetfel ot Water, about halt 


a Foot in depth, and be ſure the 
upper un-immerſed part of the 
Stone Le not accidentally wetted 
by the Hand, or otherwiſe, and 


lo lac it ren amn a Day, halt a Day, 
or leſe, and if ir be a good firm 
| Store, it will not graw (as the 

ſpe=r.) Water above halt an Inch 
above tuc level! of the Water, 


and that perhaps but at the edges 
only; the paris whereof might 
be ſome what loſucd in the Hews 
ing; but a bad Stone will draw 
Water up to the very top, be it 
as long as it will all over, 

Now the Charges of Covering 
Houfes with Slate, may be thus 
computed. 


| 4. . 
1000 of Efford ſmall Blew * 
at the Ships fide in Pli- > 8 6 
muith Harbour. 


logo of Can Pelmel F-& 
1090 of ſmall. Blew of o- 

ther Quarries 5 4 0 
1020 ct large Blew 8. 
3000 of fmall Blew. accounted 


cer. 


1000 f large Blew, one Tun. 


zoo of ſmall will cover onePoole 
of VVork at che fifth Pin Plain. 


Every Pool of VVork is either 
6 Foot broad, ard 14 Foot up, on 
both ſides, or 168 Foot in length, 
and one in breadth. 4, 


3500 of large will cover! p 
2 Pooles of plain-work, 5 | 
Hewing of all forts of plain 

plaza Pelmel per 1000, 5 


Three Buſnells of Wincheſter- 
Meaſure of good Lime, will take 
{ix Buſhells of freſn VVater Sand, 


Vily. 5ly, Place your Stone long- 


1000 of Eford large Blew 9 9 


two Tuns in Carriage by VVa- 


and ſerves to lay on one Pool of 
I) VVork, 


* 1 


8 Lu 
vert, tho' much leſs may ſerve 
turn. 


300 Laths to every Pool of VVork. 
1000 of Lath-Nails to every 300 
ot Laths. 


CLth 1 Pool of“. 
VVork | 


Lath on 2000 


An Able | 
or more ot U by the 
Work- < Slate. 4 Day. 
mY nen 130 
plain. 
Pin 4000 e 


S N A 
| England and Scotland, where the 
People are wont to live too much 
upon Thett, that if the Dog brings 
his Leader to any Houſe where 
they have Entrance denied them 
then they take it for granted there 
is both the ſtolen Goods and the 

J. 
SMALLAGE; ſome uſe this 
Herb in their Pottage; *and its 
raiſed by Seed, which is reddiſh 
and pretty big, of a roundiſh o- 
vall Figure, a little more full, and 
riſing on one ſide than the other, 


and ſtreaked from one end to the 
other. 


SI EEPY-EVIIL, is a Diftem-| SMI T, a Diſeaſe in Corn, 


per in Swine, which takes them 
in Summer: time; to Cure which, 
keep them faſting four and twen- 
ty Hours, and give them VVater 


to Drink, wherein is ſtamped the rotten Vegetables, as Straw, Hawn, 
Roots of wild Cucumbers, or Stone 


proceeds chiefly from too much 
tarneſs and rankneſs of Land; 
but ſometimes the ſowing of ſmut- 

ty Corn, by ſoiling the Land with 


Fern, &c. 1s ſuppoſed to prove 


Cup, which will make them Vo- the cauſe thereof; but tis certain 
mit and Caſt, and prove a prefent} the __ VVheat mixt with 


Remedy. 


SLIP, is the rending or pul- X 
ling ot a Sprig from a Branch, or] it ſelf grow or not) which may 
the Branch from an Arm of a 
Tree, and fo a Slip may have 1ts 
rent double or treble flipped, or 


the Stalk ragz2ed. 


SLOT : This is the Name given 
to the Footing and Treading of 


an Hcarr. | 
SLUTH-HOUND, 


to ſo exquiſite a degree, that the 


This is af 
Dog fo called in Scotland, and is 
ſomewhat bizger than a Rache; 
and in Colour, for the moſt part, 
brown or ſandy ſpotred ; and this} 
Animal has the tenſe ot Smelling 


Smut, doth generally produce 2 
{mutry Crop (whether the Smut 


be prevented by ſteeping the Corn 
in Brine, or preparing the Ground 
for it, by Liming, or other ways | 
of :zenriching it, with ſharp or 
ſaline Dungs or Soils; it being 
evident, thar the often ſowing of | 
Land with the ſame Grain, or | 
much our of heart, produces | 
ſmutty Crop, againſt the which 
the aforeſaid Remedies are ef- 
fectual. ; 

SNAIL, is a Reptil that is per- 
nicious toVVall- Fruit and Garden- 


y Plants; ſo that as many of them 
will follow rhe Foor-ſteps of 


Thieves, aud purſue them with 
violence till they over take them; 

nay, tho'.a Thief ſhould take the 
VVater, they will follow, and arc 


ſhould be deſtroyed as might be, 
when they are beſt to be diſco- 
vered, which is early in the Morn- | 
ning: The beſt way to take them, | 
is to ſer Tile, Brick, or Board, 


never quiet, till they take what] hollow againſt a Wall, Pale, or o- 


they ſeek for; for it is a commen 
Cuſtom amongſt rhe Borders 7 


therwiſe ; ſo that the Snails ma) | 
ſcek ſhel:er under them; 4 a. 
bout 


SNA : 
bout Aichaelmas they ſecure them. 
ſelves in ſuch places for the whole 
Winter, unleſs they be prevented 
by taking and deſtroying them in 
December, which is an eaſie and 
ſure way. And tis to be obfervd, 
chat ſuch: Fruit as the Snails have 
begun to feed on, muſt be let to 
remain, for they will make an 
end of that before they begin on 
more. 5 


SNAKES and Adders. Theſe 


are a ſort of Vermine very inju- 
rious in biring Children, Catcle, 
Cc. They affect Milk above any 
thing. A good remedy againſt 
them, is to keep Peacocks, which 
prey upon them. But their Sting 
or Bite is eaſily cured, it an hot 
jron be timely applied fo near 
to the wounded place as the Per- 
ſon is able ro endure it; ſome 
Ingenious Perſons having conq- 


dently affirmed ir will attract che 


venom totally from the Wound. 
Neither is the method nſed in 
the Canaries for this purpoſe in- 
congruous; the Nitives firſt open- 
ing the place bitten with a ſharp 
Knite, by a ſtretghe Ligature be- 
Io the Wound, hold the Finger 


| 


bicten for ſo ne time upright, out 


of which the venome, being ot a 
tery nature, aſcends. 

SNAP, is a kind ot fiſhing for 
Pike with a ſtrong Rad, wich a 
double Hook at the Lie, called 
vnappers, 55 

SN A P. DRAGON Antirrhinum, 
has ſome pretty diverſities, as 
i, The white Snap Dragon, very 
common. 2. The white varieza- 
ted one, like the other, but broad 
er Leaved, divided in the mid- 
dle, and turned up on the edges, 
with many ſmall long purplich 
lines on the iuſide. 3. The red, 
which is of two or three: forte; 
the beſt flo wred, like the former. 
ea deep Roſe-red, but the gie 


— — 
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SOA 
| paler, 4. The yellow, diſtin- 
guiſhed only from the common 
wnite in the yellow colour cf its 
Flowers. They flower from My 
to Zu!'y, and the Sceds are ripe in 
Auguſt, they being all raiſed tram 
Seeds, and bear Flowers the ſe— 
con] Tear, when the old Roots 


the beſt being thoſe that do not 
riſe to flower; and the beſt time 


or beginning of June. 

_ SNARE. This word is uſed va- 

rioutly ; but in Fiſhing, it ſignifies 

ro take Fiſh in Wyer-grins or 

Snares, Wiles or Scall-Nets, 
SNEED, or Sneaud, is the Han- 


dle of a Sythe, or the like Tool. 


SNITING ; this is a term uſed 


SOAP is diſtinzuiſhed intoſuch 
as are hard, winch thoſe of India, 
Venice, Marſiles, Caſtile, Naples, 
and Lindon are; and oft Soap, 
ſuch as are the common So p, fo 
called, and bl:ck Soap. Now the 


Indian tort is m:de of a Lixiviunm 


of Pot-aſbes, to ſtrong that an Egg 
may {wim thereon, of which 


they rake twenty pound, and two 


cf Goat or Sheeps Fit or Tullow, 
boil all cogcther for an hour, or 
fo long till being cd ir come to 
a due conſiſtenc, ſtrain it whilſt 


hot through a Linnen Cloth into 
a broad earthen or pewter Veſſel, 
and being cold, cut it out in the 


form of Bricks, Cc. And for 
the white hard Soap of Naples 


boiled to a conſiſtency, ſixteen 
pound of the fame Liaiviun, and 


tro of Diers Sret, then form ir 
into Bricks, and dry, the other 
kird S ap, being made ip the 
lame manier, coy they differ in 
die proportion of the Ingredients 


i * ee . 
and 116148 Ot Di; 8 · 
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commonly perilh; yet the Slips 
| being taken off and ſet, will grow 3 


of ſetting them is the end of May, 


concerning a Hawk,when ſhe does, 
as it were, Inceze. 


* 72 Then 


10 


+ 


Le, called commonly by the 


SOA 

Then asfor the common Soap 
aforeſaid, *ris made thus; take 
Oah or Beech- aſpes, or rather Pot- 
aſhes three parts, Quick: lime one, 
moiſten the Pot. aſhes a little, and 
then mix the i cblime with them. 
Lay upon Lay, or rather cover 
the Quick: lime over with them, 
which leave ſo long in a large Fat, 
till the Lime falls aſunder, and 
they mix together, ceaſing to 
Ra Þ a noiſe ; put on more Wa- 
ter, that the Maſs may become 
more moiſter ; then with a ſuffi- 
cient quantity ot boiling Water 
more, extract the fiery Lixivious 


Workmen, the Magiſtral or Ca- 
pital He; and is ſo ſtrong, that 
an Egg will ſwim therein: This 


muſt be drawn off, and of the 


ſame Mixture, make another Lye, 
not quite fo ſtrong, with boiling 
Water; with which, mix your 
Oil, Lard, Fat, or Tallow, which 
boil with a ſoft Fire, till they 


wax white; then add of the Ca- 
pita! Lye in triple proportion to 


the Oil, Lard, Fat, or Tullom, and 
continue boilingrill they are coa- 
gulated, and all compacted into 
one Body; then make tryal of ir 


dy the Tongue; if the taſte be 
ſweet, you muſt add more of the 


Capital Lye ; if biting, it muſt be 
boiled till it has fwallowed up the 


Oil; but if more than ordinary 


pungent, more Oil muſt be lea- 
ſurely and at diſcretion put in; 
then boil it till it begins co roap 
and run clear or tranſparent from 


the Ladle, and continue the boil- 


ing for the ſpice of three hours. 
As for that known by the name 


of perfumed Soap; take white 
Venetian Soap one pound, 1mpal- 


pable Powder of Orice-root tour 


ounces, three ounces of white 


Starch in powder, Magiſtery,or the 
Marchafite, Spermaceti,of each one 


SOA 


} ounce, and Salt of 7artar an ounce 


and an halt, let them be all mixcd 
together, by well beating them 
in a Stone Mortar with a wooden 
Peſtie, adding damask Roſe-watcy 
1mpregnated with Musk, a ſuthci. 
ent quantity, and at the end, Oil 
of Rhodium, Oil of ſwcet Hi. 
ram, each an ounce and an halt 
of Musk and Civet each two ſeru- 
ples, mix and make it up into 


| Balls. 


Laſtly, for black Soap, it is 
made with ſtrong Lye as atoreſaid 
and Whale or Fiſh 0%, commeun- 
ly called Train, oil, and is brought 
to its due conſiſtency by conveni— 
ent boiling. 

SOARAGE ; this is a term in 
Faulconry, by which is meant the 
firſt Year of an Hawk's Age, 

SOAR-HAWR. By this name 
is the Hawk called, from thy firſt 
taking her from the Eries, till ſhe 
hath mewed her Feathers. Now 
theſe, as well as the Brancher, 
mewed Cc. muſt be carey 
Taught ; eſpecially the Faulconet 
muſt take them from their ill cu- 
ſtom of Carrying, which may be 
done by ſerving them with great 
Trains, whereby they will lean 
ro abide on the Quarry : Neither 
muſt he forget ro coy them as 
much as may be, for they v ill re- 
member a Kindneſs or Injury bet- 
ter than any other Hawk. When 
they are newly taken, and will 
not feed, rub their Feet with 
warm Fleſh, whiſtling to her, ſome- 
times putting the Fleſh into her 
Beak ; aud if ſhe perſiſt not to 


Bird, and if at the Bird's crying, 
the ſcizes on him with her Fect; 
it's a fign ſhe will feed; then tear 
off the Skin and Feathers ot the 
Bird's Breaſt, and put him co her 
Beak, and ſhe will eat: When 
ſhe will ſecd upon your wo 

| aud 


feed, rub her Fcet with a live 


801 
nd chirp, then hood her with a 
N and feed her in the 
morning early; and when the 
| hath ended, give her 2 Breathing 
in the day-rime 3 and as ofren as 
ſhe is hooded, glve her a Bit or 
two; for her Supper, let her have 
an Hen's Brains, (9c. 
SOIL for Iimber- Trees. Moſt 
Timber-Trees proſper well in any 
Land which will produce Corn or 
| Rye, if not exceſſive Stony; in 
which, nevertheleſs, there are 
ſome Trees delizht; or altogether 
Clay, which few or no Trees do 
naturally affect, yet the Oak proſ- 
pers in it;and ſuch O.kis prefer d 
tor its Toughneſs by many Work- 
men. Bur of all Soils, the Cow- 
paſtrue doth certainly exceed for 
planting Wood, Yet divers Hea- 
| thy Grounds, and as barren Hills 
zs any in England, do no bear, or 
lately have born, Woods, Groves, 
or Copſes, which yield more Profit 
ro the Owners than their beſt 
Wheate-Lands, as the Brabant- 
Nurſeries and ſome home Planta- 
tions, teſtifie. By this Induſtry, 
a few Acorns have Peopled the 
Neighbouring Ground with young 
Stochs and Trees, and the reſidue 
have become delightful and pro- 
firable Groves and Copſes. We 
ſee daily, that coarſe Lands bear 
theſe Stocks, as Oaks, Walnuts, 
Cheſnuts, Pines, Fir, Aſh, Wild- 
Pear, Crabs ; and ſome of them, 
as the Pear, Fir, or Pine, ſtrike 
their Roots through the hardeſt 
Rocks and Stones. There are c- 
_ thers that will grow in any mode- 
rare Soil, eſpecially it committed 
to it in Seed, which Allies them 
t» the Ground. They are much 
aiſiſted by ſtirring the Ground a- 
bout them for a few years. A 


ſtrong Plow, a Winter Mellowing, 
and Summer Heats, incorporated 
uch the pre nant Turf, or a ſlicht 


SOL 
aſſiſtance of Lime, Loam, Sand, rot- 
ten Compoſt, diſcreetly mixt, per- 
form wonders even in the moſt 
unnatural Soil. In ſuch places 
where Woods have formerly 
grown, the old Roots and Stumps 
are to be dug up, for they ſour 
and poiſon the Ground. The Soil 
it ſelf does frequently point beſt 
to the are Species, tho 
ſome are for all places alike: But 
to try which is moſt agreeable, 
low your Seeds promiſcuouſly, 
and you willknow by the thriving 


of em. 


SoOLITART- Sparrow. This Bird 
is naturally given to Melancholy, 
loving ſolitary and by-places, and 
from thence at firſt came his 
name: Their place of delight, is 
by old decay'd and uninhabited 
places, as being far removed from 
the company of all ſorts of Birds. 
She 1s very jealous both of her 
Eggs and of her young Ones; 
makes her Neſt in Holes, and 
chiefly in old Banks, or in the 
holes of old hollow Trees, build- 
ing the ſame with any Materials 
that he next ro her Habiration, 
and moſt nigh and convenient to 
her Neſt; for ſhe is a very idle 
bird, and now and then doth nar 
lay together Stuff enough to keep 
her Young warm. She Breeds 
three times a Year, in pril, May, 
and Fune, ard hath her Young 
at no certainty ; of which, if you 
would bring up any, chuſe the 
faireſt of the Neſt, and biggeſt 
alſo, and ler them be pretty well 
covered with Feathers before chey 


| teriken out; for they are not 


given to be ſullen, without you 
let them alone ſo long till they are 
juſt ready to fly; and if they will 
not open their Bllls, do you open 
them, and give them the quantity 


of two grey Peaſe, at three or 


four times, and you will quickly 
Yy 3 perceive 


SOM 
perceive them to ear of them- 
ſelves : You may put in their Pan 
or Trough ſome Sheeps-heart and 
Egg, as you fecd the young Birds 
with]: but tho? they feed them- 
ſelves, put rwo or chrce pieces 
in cheir Mouths, until ſuch time 
as you perceive them ta eat enough 


SOR 


' Lead-Mines , as is St. Vincent; 
Rock near Briſtol, for its great 
plenty of Diamonds, equal to thoſe 
ot India in their Luſtre, but not in 
Hardneſs. | 

' SORE-EYES., ttis a Diſeaſe in. 
cident to Poultry, as well as other 
Animals, wherein 'tis called by 


ro fatisfie themſelves, Cige them] different names; and is cured if 
as ſoon as ever they are torward j you take a Leat or two of Ground 


to cat off the Stick, and put ſome 


fine dry Moſs in the bottom there- 
of, keeping them as clean and as 
neat as poſſibly you can, other- 
wiſe they will grow lame and dye 
quickly: So that you muſt keep 
and in the bottom of the Cage 
in Summer, as you muſt Moſs and 
Hay in Winter; and feed them 
with Sheeps-heart and E2g minced 
ſmall, and now and then ſome 
Paſtc, and if you pleaſe, a little 
3 Meat alſo. See Paſte, 
. 5 
 SOMERSETSHIRE, is a large 
maritime County in the Weſt of 
England, ſo called from Somerton, 
formerly the chief place thereof, 
but now a ſmall Market-Town of 


lictle or no credir. It's bounded. 


on the Eaſt with Miltſbire, on the 
Weſt by Devonſhire and the Se- 
vern's Mouth, North ward by Glo- 
ceſterſpire, Sourhward by Dorſet 
and Devonſhires ; about <o Miles 
in Length from Eaſt to Weſt, 
and in Breadth, from North to 
South, 40: In which compaſs of 


Ground, it contains ic75cco A- 


cres, and about soo Houſes ; 
the whole being divided into 42 
Hundreds; wherein are 385 Pa- 
riſnes, and 35 Market-Towns, 
| feven whereof are privileged to 

ſend Members to Parliament. — 


The Soil here is very Fruitful, 
and the Country pleaſant in Sum- 


mer, bunt the Road very deep in 
Winter. Aendiſp-Hills near Wilt- 
hire, are noted tor their rich 


Ivy, and chawing it well in your 
Mouth, ſuck out the Juice, and 
ſpit it into the Eye, and it will 


— 


certainly heal it. —— As this i; 
a Diſtemper alſo incident to Dogs, 
the ſame Receipt ſerves. 

SORING ; this they call the 
footing of a Hare when ſhe is in 
open Field; for the Huntſmen 
ſay, ſhe ſoreth. N 

SORRANCES are taken twe 
manner of ways; either for an 

Evil State and compoſition of an 
| Horſe's Body, which is to be dif- 
cerned either by the ſhape, num- 


— 


ber, quality, or fight of the Mem- 


ber evil- affected and diſeaſed; or 
elſe it is the looſning and diviſion 
of any Unity; which as it may 
change diverfly, fo it hath divers 
names accordingly ; for it ſuch a 
diviſion or looſing be in the Bone, 
then 'ris called Fradture; if in any 


fleſhy part, a Wound, or Ulcer; | | 


it in the Veins, a Rupture ; it in 
the Sinews, a Conuulſtion, or Crum; 
and in the Skin, an Each id. 
„ 


ſeveral ſorts, but the largeſt is 
beſt for the Garden, and ſerves 
for many uſes in the Kitchen, be- 
ing raiſed eaſily enough from 


Plants, which ſhould not be ſet 


too near, the ſame being apt r0 


ing it is by Secd, which is ſmall, 


eng, 


SORREL, of which there arc | 


| grow large and ſpread abroad: 
bur the uſual way of propagat- 


flike, and of a Triangular Oval | 
| Figure ; ſharp pointed at the | 
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end, and of an excellent dark 
Cinnamon Colour: It * be ſown 

(of whatever ſort it be) in March, 
| Spril, May, June, July, and di- 
| ent, and the begining of Sep- 
tember, provided ſufficieut Time 
be allowed it to grow big enough 
co reſiſt the rigour of the Win- 
ter; and 'tis either ſown in open 
Ground, or elſe in ſtreight Rows, 
or Furrows, in Beds or, Borders; 
in all which Caſes it muſt be fown 
very thick, becauſe many of its 
plants periſh: The Ground it 
requires ſhould be Naturally good, 
or well improved with Dung : Ir 
muſt be kept clean from Weeds, 
well watered, and once a Year 
covered with a little Mould, after 
tis firſt cut down to the Ground: 
The Mould ſerves to give it new 
vigour; and the Seaſons moſt 
proper for applying it is in the 
hot Months of the Year. 

Its Sced is gathered in July, by 
which 'tis propagated, tho' that 
called Round Sorrel, from the 
roundneſs of its Leaves, thoſe 
of the other ſort being ſhirp- 
pointed, 15 mulriplied by running 
Branches, that rake Root in the 
Exrth, as they run over it, which 


being taken off and tranſplanted, ! 


produce thick Tufts, and theſe al- 
loother Runners, and ſo on. The 
tender Leaves of this ſort are 
ſometimes mixed with Sallad Fur- 
nicuces; but *ris ordinarily uſed in 
Bovillons or thin Broth. Sorrel, 
in a Sallad, ſhould be mixt with 
other Herbs, amongſt which let 


there be Lettice, which is moiſt, 


and Rue, or Mint, which is hor, 


and it ought to be uſed only in 


hot Seaſons, and by Young, Cho- 


lerick and Sanguine Men, and al- 


to in hot Diſtempers. 

SORT ot, Ballances, tis four 
Dozen, | 

SOW'; ſuch as is deſigned for 


| 


— 


— 
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Breeding ; the beſt time for Co- 


vering is Febjuary; and to make 
them Brim, or take Bar, give 
them Barly ſod ; tor a S going 
again to Boar will not ſuffer him 
to cover her, till her Ears hang 
downwards; and when ſhe is 
with Pig let her not cat roo many 
Acorns, neither let the Boar come 
near her, hut every So have a 
particular Sty for her le! ; and let 
her not go abroad for nine cr 
ten Days after her Farrowing : 
Keep the Sty clean; for tho filthy 
fecds, yet they deſire to lie dry 
and clean in Styes. They bring 
forth thrice a Year, at cvery ten 


Weeks end, and twelve, fourteen 


and ſixteen are common; and 
look how many Teats a Sow has, 
ſo many of che beſt Pigs pre- 
ſerve and let her bring up. See 
Swine Spaying. | 
SOW-BREAD, Cyclamen, ap- 
pears without Leaf, or ſome ſmall 
naked Stalks, rhe Flowers com- 
ing up folded in the Leaves, and 
turning up their Leaves that are 
but five, ſome of à bright fhin- 


ing reddiſh Purple, as the Ver- 


nal one; anther that Flowers in 
the Spring, is a pale Purple: 
There are alſo white Vernal ones 


fingle, and the ſmall Purple Cycl#- 


men, beſides another larger, of 4 
reddiſh Purple; but the moſt, axe 
theſe that begin to flower in Au- 


guſt, and ſo continue to Septem- | 


ber, and ſome to Oclober. 1. The 
Joy-leaved one, of Autum, of the 


paler Purple. 2. The narrow- 
leaved S-p-Eread, when of one 


Purple black, anorker white. 3. 
The Double Purple, with abour 


a dozen Leaves ina Flower, Cc. 
The Spring Cyclamens are pre- 


ferable before the reſt, but the 
double moſt of all, and hardeſt 


to be got: They ſeldom increaſe 


by Roots, therefore raiſed by 


„% Veet 
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SPA 


are paſt ſnrinketh down, winding 
the Stalk in a ſcrowl about it, 
and lyeth on the Ground hid un- 
der the Leaves, where it grows 
great and round, containing fome 
{mall Seeds, which as ſoon as 
ripe muſt be ſown in Pots or 
Boxes in good light Earth, and 
covered near a finzer thick. When 
they are ſprung up, and the ſmall 
Leaves dried down, ſome more 
of the ſame Earth is to be put 

upon them, and after the ſecond 
Year they muſt be removed about 
nine Inches aſunder, where the 
may ſtand and bear Flowers, an 
probably may yield ſome varie- 
ty. 


" SPACES, ate Springs of Wa- 


ter, ariſing out of the Minerals 
of the Earth, or from Mines ot 
Niter, Sulpber, Allom, Bitumen, Cou- 
peras, &c. and all Phyſical Wa- 


trrs, ſome Purging by Urine, o- 


thers hy Vomit and Stool : Thar 
in Torkſhire 1s the moſt noted of 
this kind in England. = 
_ SPADE, is an Inſtrument for 
Digging; the ordinary one is made 
ſeveral ways, bur that which is 
lighteſt and thineſt wrought is the 
beſt, provided 1t do no wart its 
due ſtrength, and the cleaner chey 
are kept the better they work. See 
Tur fing: ſbade and Trenching- ſpade, 
SPAIN and Portugal. They 
are divided into twentx Kingdoms 
and Provinces, and are above 
thrice as big as England: The 
chief Town is Madrid; but the 
chief for Trade, are BID, Ca- 


Malaga and Sevill ; and the Pro- 
duſtot theſe Countries are Wine, 
 Woll, Madera, Sugar, Oils, Al- 


SPA 


Seeds ; the Head or Veſſel that | White Marble, Liquoriſh, Shumack, 
contains them after the Flowers | Cork, Woad, Rice, Silk, and Lam; 


Skins, 
SPAN, 1s nine Inches, 


e {curled Hair, which muſt be clipr 
dix, Lisbon, Gallicia, Barcelona, 


SPANNIEL. Of theſe there are 
two ſorts which ſerve neceſlarily 
for Fouling ; the firſt finds the 
Game by Land, and the other on 
the Water: The former play 
their parts cither by ſwittneſs of 
boot, or by often queſting to 
{earch out and to ſprinz the Bird 
for farther hope of Reward, ct 
elle by ſome ſecret ſign and privy 
token, diſcover the place where 
they fall. The firft kind of ſuch 
ſerve the Hawk; the ſecond the 
Train, or Net. Now for the firſt 
ſort, they have no peculiar Names 
aſſigned them, except they are 
named after the Birds, which by 
Natural appointment he is alloted 
to take, for which conſideration 
ſome are called Dogs for the 
Falcon, the Pheaſant, the Partridge, 
and the like: They are common- 
ly called by one Name, viz, Spa- 
nia/ls, as if thcy Originally came 
trom Spain, : 

Then for the other ſort of Sys. 
niclls, whoſe ſervice is required 
in Fouling on the Water, partly 
through Natural Inclination, and 
partly by diligent Teaching, is 
properly called a Water-Sparie!, 
becauſe he hath uſual recourſe to 
che Water, where all bis Game 
lies, namely, Warer-fowl, which 
are taken by their help in ther 
Kind: This ſrze is ſemew hat big- 
ger, and of a meaſurable great- 
neſs, having long, rough ard 


in due ſeaſon; for by leſſening 
that ſuperiſuiry, they become 
light and ſwift, and are lets hin- 


ö . {dred in ſwiming. 
monde, Anchovies, Aniſceds, Figs, | N 


Raiſons, Barberries, Orarges, Lem- 
ms, Saft Lon, Soap, Iron, Allom, ö 


U SPANISH 
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SPANISH Salſrfy, or Sc ⁊ one | 

is one of our cheiteſt Roots, the 
{ame being multiplied by Seed, 
and is admirable good boyled, 
both for the pleaſure of the Taſte 
and health of the Body: Its 
ſown in March, very thin, whe- 
ther in Beds or Borders, or elſe 
ir muſt be thinned atterwards, 
that its Roots may grow the big- 
ger. It runs up to Seed in une 


and Jul), and it's gathered as 


Hon as ripe. The common one 
js another fort of Root, cultiva- 
ted after the ſame manner as this 
is, but not altogether ſo good: 
Both ſorts require watering in dry 
Weather, and to be well Weed- 
2d, eſpecially to be pur into good 
Furth, well prepared, of at leaſt 
wo tull Foot deep. 
SPARAGRASS, See Aſpara- 


Us, if 

SPARING, is a Term in Cock- 
fighting, and ſignifiesto fight aCock 
with another to breath him; in 
whichFighr they put Hots, orHuts 
on Spurs, that they may not hurt 
one another: And to ſpare theCock 
ia general, ſignifies to breath him, 
to embolden him to Fight, which 
is by riſing and ſtriking with the 
Heels ; Fighting with Wings and 
Feet. | 

SPARROW-HA WE, There 
are ſeveral ſorts of theſe Birds, 
whoſe Plumes are different, ſome 
being ſtall Plumed and blank 
Hawks; others of a larger Fea- 
ther; ſome Plumed like the Quail, 
fome brown' or lanyaſs-mail, and 
cthers have juſt thirteen Feathers 
in their Train, Cc. She is indeed 
in general in her Kind, and ſo 
far as her ſtrength will gsve her 
leave to Kill, a very good Hawk, 
and he that knows how to Man, 
reclaim, and fly with a Sparrow- 
Hawk, may eafily know how to 


— 
5 


| 


” 
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Hawks , and herein ſhe does tru- 
ly excel, that ſhe ſerves both for 
Winter and Summer, with great 
pleaſure, and will fly at all kind 
of Game more than the Faulccn. 
We might come now to the divi- 
ſion of Kind more particularly in 
this Hawk, as they are diſtinguiſn- 
ed according to their feveral A- 
ges and Diſpoſitions, by the Names 
of Eyeſſes, or Nyeſſes, Branchers, 
Soars, Mew'd, and Haggard; but 
this being not peculiar to the 
Sparrow-Hawb alone, but common 
to all, they ſhall be treated on un- 
der their ſeveral Heads; ard here 
an account be joyned how to 
Mew Sparrow-Hawks, 

Some uſe to put her into the 
Mew, as ſoon as they leave flying 
her, cutting off both her Bewets, 
Lines and knobs of her Jefles, 
and fo leave them in the Mew till 
they are clean Mewed ; and if you 
would have your young one fly 
at Quail; Partridge, or Pheſant Pa- 
rot, then you muſt draw her in 
the beginning of April, and bear 
her on the Fiſt till ſhe be clean, 
and thoroughly enſeamed: But 
others keep them on the Perch till 
March, and then throw them in- 
to the Mew, peppering them for 
Lice, it they have any; and the 
Mew ſhould be a Chamber aloft 
from the Ground, eight or nine 
Foot long, and about ſix broad, 
and her Windows and her Per- 
ches muſt be like the Goſ-hawks : 
Now her Mew being thus provid- 
ed, one may go into her in an E- 
vening by Candle-light, and tak- 
ing her up ſoftly, pull our all her 
Train Feathers, one aſter anorher, 
which will make her Mew faſter, 
eſpecially if you feed her with 
hot Mcats and Birds, ata certain 
Hour, once in fourtcen Days, ſet 
Water before 'her in the Mew, 


ep and deal with all other | and it you perceive ſhe hath any 


Feathers 
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Seeds; the Head or Veſſel that \ White Marble, Liquoriſh, Shumack, 
contains them after the Flowers | Cork, Woad, Rice, Silk, and Lam; 


are paft ſnrinketh down, winding 
the Stalk in a ſcrowl about it, 
and lyerh on the Ground hid un- 
der the Leaves, Where it grows 
great and round, containing fome 
{mall Seeds, which as ſoon as 
ripe muſt be ſown in Pots or 
Boxes in good light Earth, and 
covered near a finger thick. When 
they are ſprung up, and the {mall 
Leaves dried down, ſome more 
of the ſame Earth is to be put 
upon them, and after the ſecond 
Year they muſt be removed about 
nine Inches aſunder, where the 
may ſtand and bear blowers, an 
probably may yield ſome varie- 
ty. 
V SPACES, ate Springs of Wa- 
ter, ariſing out of the Minerals 
of the Earth, or from Mines of 
Niter, Sulpher, Allom, Bitumen, Cou- 
peras, &c. and all Phyſical Wa- 
trrs, ſome Purging by Urine, o- 
thers hy Vomit and Stool: That 
in Torkſhire is the moſt noted of 
this kind in England. | 


_ SPADE, is an Inſtrument for 


Skins, 


SPAN, is nine Inches, 
SPANNIEL. Of theſe there are 


two ſorts which ſerve neceſſaril 


for Fouling ; the firſt finds the 
Game by Land, and the other on 
the Water: The former play 
their parts cither by ſwittneſs of 
Foot, or by often queſting tg 


for farther hope of Reward, 
elle by ſome ſecret ſign and pri 
roken, diſcover the place where 
they fall. The firft kind of ſuch 
ſerve the Hawk; the ſecond the 
Train, or Net. Now for the firſt 
ſort, they have no peculiar Names 
aſſigned them, except they are 
named after the Birds, which by 
Natural appointment he is alloted 
to take, for which conſideration 
ſome are called Dogs for the 
Falcon, the Pheaſant, the Partridge, 
and the like: They are common. 
ly called by one Name, viz, Spa- 
nia/ls, as if thcy Originally came 
trom Spain, | 

Then for the other 


Digging; the ordinary one 1s made 
ſeveral ways, bur that which is 
lighteſt and thineſt wrought is the 
beſt, provided it do no want its 
due ſtrength, and the cleaner they 
are kept the better they work. See 
Tur fing - ſpade and Trenching-ſpade. 

SPAIN and Portugal. They 
are divided into twentx Kingdoms 
and Provinces, and are above 
thrice as big as England: The 


chief for Trade, are BI, Ca- 
dix, Lisbon, Gallicia, Barcelona, 
Malaga and Sevill ; and the Pro- 
duſtof theſe Countries are Wine, 
Worl, Madera, Sugar, Oils, Al- 
monde, Anchovies, Aniſeeas, Figs, 
Raiſons, Barberries, Oranges, Lem 


learch out and to ſprinz the Bird 


˖ er ſort of Spi- 
nielle, whoſe ſervice is required 
in Fouling on the Water, party 
through Natural Inclination, and 
partly by diligent Teaching, is 
properly called a Vater-Spaniel, 

becauſe he hath uſual recourſe to 
che Water, where all his Game 
lies, namely, Water-fowl, which 1 

are taken by their help in their i 
Kind: This ſtze is ſomewhat big- 
ger, and of a meaſurable great- 
chief Town is Madrid; but the Ineſs, having long, rough and 
curled Hair, which muſt be clipr 9 
in due ſeaſon; for by leſſening 
that ſuperſluiſy, they beceme 
light and ſwift, and are lets hin- 
dred in ſwiming. f 
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both for the pleaſure of the Taſte 
and health of the Body: Its 


ther in Beds or Borders, or ciſe 


„ 
SPANISH Salfify, or Sc ⁊oneſ as | 

3s one of our cheitcſt Roots, the 
{ame being multiplied by Seed, 
and is admirable good boyled, 


ſown in March, very thin, whe- 


ir muſt be thinned atterwards, 
that irs Roots may grow the big- 
ger. It runs up to Seed in June 
and July, and it's gathered as 
{on as ripe. The common one 
15 another fort of Roor, cultiva- 
ted after the ſame manner as this 
is, bur not altogether ſo good: 
Both ſorts require watering in dry 
weather, and to be well Weed- 
2d, eſpecially to be pur into good 
Earth, well prepared, of at leaſt 
two full Foot deep. 
SPARAGRASS, See Aſpar a- 
Us, ke 
SPARING, 1s a Term in Cock- 
fighting, and ſignifiesto fight a Cock 
with another to breath him; in 
whichFight they pur Hots,orHuts 
on Spurs, that they may not hurt 
one another: And to ſpare theCock 
1a general, ſignifies to breath him, 
) embolden him to Fight, whieh 
is by riſing and ſtriking with the 
Heels ; Fighting with Wings and 
Feet. | 
SPARROW-HA WR, There 
are ſeveral ſorts of theſe Birds, 
whoſe Plumes are different, ſome 
being ſtall Plumed and blank 
Hawks; others of a larger Fea- 
ther; ſome Plumed like the Quail, 
ſome brown' or lanyaſs-mail, and 
cthers have juſt thirteen Feathers 
in their Train, c. She is indeed 
in general in her Kind, and ſo 
far as her ſtrength will psve her 
leave to Kill, a very good Hawk, 
and he that knows how to Man, 
reclaim, and fly with a Sparrow- 
Hawh, may eaſily know how to 


* 
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Hawbs ;, and herein ſhe does tru- 
ly excel, that ſhe ſerves both for 


Winter and Summer, with great- 
pleaſure, and will fly at all kind 


of Game more than the Faulccn. 
We might comenow to the divi- 
ſion of Kind more particularly in 
this Hawk, as they are diſtinguiſn- 
ed according to their feveral A- 
ges and Diſpoſitions, by the Names 
of Eyeſſes, or Nyeſſes, Branchers, 
Soars, Mew'd, and Haggard; but 
this being not peculiar to the 


Sparrow-Hawk alone, but common 
to all, they ſhall be treated on un- 


der their feveral Heads; ard here 


an account be joyned how to 
Mew Sparrow-Hawks. 


Some uſe to put her into the 


Mew, as ſoon as they leave flying 
her, cutting off both her Bewets, 
Lines and knobs of her Jeſſes, 
and fo leave them in the Mew till 
they are clean Mewed ; and if you 


would have your young one fly 


at Quail; Partridge, or Pheſant Pa- 


| rot, then you muſt draw her in 


the beginning of April, and bear 
her on the Fiſt till ſhe be clean, 
and thoroughly enſeamed: Bur 
others keep them on the Perch till 
March, and then throw them in- 
to the Mew, peppering them for 
Lice, it they have any; and the 


Mew ſhould be a Chamber alofr 


from the Ground, eight or nine 
Foot long, and about ſix broad, 
and her Windows and her Per- 


| ches muſt be like the Goſ-hawks : 


Now her Mew being thus provid- 
ed, one may go into her in an E- 
vening by Candle-light, and tak- 


ing her up ſoftly, pull out all her 


Train Feathers, one aſter another, 


which will make her Mew faſter, 


eſpecially if you feed her with 
hot Meats and Birds, ata certain 
Hour, once in fourtcen Days, ſet 
Water before her in the Mew, 


keep and deal with all other | and if you perceive ſhe hath any 


__ Feathers 
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Feathers down, which ſtand ſtar- 
ing on her Back, fitting as if ſhe 
would rome, then let er water 
ſooner ; but if Water be put by 
Her continually, it delays her 
Mewing, and ſo keep it always 
from her, cavſes her to Mew 

Feathers uncleanly. 
SPARROW NET. This is a 
Net uſed chiefly to deſtroy the 
Sparrows that lie about your Gar- 
den, Orchards, and Birds devour- 
the 
Fruit; or elſe for the wering of 
Hawks, and getting ſuch as are 
weak and ſick into ſtrength, and 
is made after this manner; firſt 
have a long Poke, at whoſe upper 


end muſt be faſtned ſtrongly, 


either with one, two, or more 
Grains; a ſmall, ſquare, crooſs- 
pave of Wood, like unto the 

d of an ordinary Hay-Rake 
but for length and fze much lon- 
ger, and of a little longer ſquare, 
according to the faſhion of this 
Figure. | | 


* _ 


| Manner of the ſecond Croſs ftif 


Band; 
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Then make another Staff like 
unto it, and not above a third 
part in length, and joyn it to the 
longer with a ſtrong 1ſmall Cord, 
ſo looſely, that at Lr it may 
fall to and fro from the longer 
Croſs-ſtaff; and when both the 
Staves meet together, they may 
be both of one equal length and 
height, and joyned together with. 
gut any difference; for other- 
wife they will be out of order, 
and fo ineffectual; the Form and 


1s thus. 
Theſe two Staves being thus 
joyned fit to meet together, fix 
both to the one end; the other 
a large and wide Purſe-Net, ha- 
ving that liberty at the top, that 
the Croſs- ſtaves may fall and part 
the one from the other, a pretty 
diſtance, and the lower end of the 
Net muſt be ſtreight and narrow, 
and made faſt to the ſame hole in 
the lower Croſs-ſtaff, to which 
the ſhorter Croſs- ſtaff was before 
faſtned; Then take two ſmall 
Cords or Lines, which muſt be 
faſtned with Lines to each of the 
ſhorter Croſs- ſtaves, paſſing thro 
the two holes, and ſo thro' the 
holes of the lower Croſs-ſtaff, 
thro* which they may go and 
come at pleaſure; and then ſhall 


the two ends of the Cords be ticd 


on a knot together, at ſuch an 
even diſtance, that the ſhorter 


Staff may fall at pleaſure from 
{rhe lower, as far as is convenient, 


or the wideneſs of the Net per- 
mits; and then another ſingle 
Cord always carry in your Right 
draw the Croſs-ſtaves 
cloſe rogether, and cloſe up the 
Net as there is occaſion, and 


I make with it the Net to fly open, 
land widen as the place requires 
| | where you are to fer it, An 


d as 


tlic 


| and thruſt the Croſs-ſtaves cloſe a- 
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| the Sparoow-Net is thus formed, | of your Finger, hook or elſe 
* ſee the foregoing Figure. ; draw one to the flit; then cut the 
This Net may be uſed carly in | ſtring wich the Knife, ſo take forth 
che Morning, or late at Night, | the other likewiſe ; but if fo be 
And muſt be fixed againſt the Ea-| you cannot-'fo eaſily find them, 
ves of Houſes, Barns, Cc. as alſo | you ſhall, with your Finger draw 
| againft Stacks of Corn, or Hay, and] ſo.tly forth ſome fmall Trails, 
being ſer cloſe againft them, knock | whereby they may be found, and 
| fo cur off, putting in the Trails 
gainſt che ſame, making a noiſe to | with your Finget again; then 
force the Birds to fly out, into | ſtrike away the bloed, and ſtitch 
the Net, and immediately draw | up the ſlit again with a ſtrong 
the long Line, ſhut up the clofe- | Thread, but beware her Guts, 
ſtaves cloſe, and fo take our the | and then anointing the placeſwich 
Birds, g Tar, let her go. | 
SPAYING of Sows.. Some ad- | SPEED. This Diſtemper in 
viſe to do this work when they | Cattle may well be fo called, be- 
have been often Covered, as of | cauſe it either mends or ends in 


three or four Years old, which | three Days time: It comes from 


js counted beſt, while orhers think the rankneſs of the blood, and 
in Spaying them of Sheets is beſt, | alſo for want of bleeding; takes 
cutting them in the Mid-flank, them in the hinder parts, and is 


wich a ſharp Knife, two Fingers | catching among young Cattle be- 


broad, in taking out the Bag of | twixt one Year old and three, and 
Birth, and cutting it off, and fo | none elſe, To Cure it, the 


they do ſtirch up the Wound a- 
gain; then anoint it, and keep 
the Sow warm in the Sty, two or 
or three Nays after ; and ſuch as 
have been Gelt or Spayed can 
bring no more Pigs, neither will 
the Boars ſeek afrer them, bur 


ded together; and for thoſe that 
are well, blood them in the Neck- 
Vein; but thoſe that are fick muſt 
be bleed in the Tail very well; 
then caft them and tie their Feet, 


, give 
them Salt and White-wine blend 


they will grow Fatter. But the | hole two Inches long, in the in- 
particular way of Spaying is to lay | fide of the hinder Legs above 
the Sow upon ſome Form or | the hollow of che Gambrell, 
Board, and to bind her Mouth cloſe | ſtreighr up and down for fear of 
wich ſome Cord ; then ly her on | cutting any Vein or Sinew, and 
the right fide, ſo as the left may | with your Finger make room to 
be upward ; then ſtrip away the 3 put in ſome Speargraſs, Salt and 
Hair two Inches long, three Fin- | Butter, and give them a quart of 
gers from the hinder Legs, like- | Ale, and ſome Rice, Sage, Fether- 
wiſe from the edge of the Flank ; | few, and Spurge ground 1mall and 
after which, with a point of a | pur to the Ale, and give to the 


Lancet, cut a flope her Belly | Beaſts warm, But you muſt nar 


thro* the Skin, two Inches and an | drive them off above twelve 
half long, fo that you may put] Hours, for then they will be paſt 
in your fore Finger towards her | Cure; but if they are taken while 


Kernells as big as Acorns, on both 
lies the Birth, and wich the top | 


Back, and there you ſhall feel two] they can ſtand, they are likely to 


be curable, 


and take a ſharp Knife, and ſlit a 
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SPIDER-WORT, Phalangium ; 
the Savy and the Italian ones are 
the only fit for your choice, they 
fowering about the beginning of 
June: They are hardy Plants, live 
and thrive in any Soil, but beſt 
in that which is moiſt. 
SPIKE-OYL. This is made of 


the Flowers of Spike, waſhed 


clcan in Sallet- oil, then ſtamped 
well, and put into a Canvas-bag, 
from whence preſs out what Oil 
you can get, which put into a 
Glaſs, and fer by; it will clear of 
it ſelf, and wax fair and bright, 


and ſmell very ſtrong of the Spike. 


It's good for all manner of Sinew- 
ſtrains, Pains or Aches 1n the 
Limbs, eſpecially of Horſes. 


niſts, concerning Flowers ſet thick 
one above anorher. DS ps 
SPINAGE is an excellent Herb 
crude or boiled; being multiplied 
by Seed only, that is pretty big, 
Horned, and triangular on two 
#1des, having its corners very ſharp 
pointed, and prickled ; and on 
that part which is oppoſite to 
choſe two pointed horns, ic's like 
a Purſe of a greeniſh Colour. 
This Plant requires the beſt 
Ground, or elſe in Furrows 1n 
ſtreight rows upon well prepared 
re!s; and this ſcyeral times in the 
Year, beginning abour the mid- 
dle of Auguſt, and finiſhing about 
2 Month after ; the firſt are fit to 
cut about the midſt of 0Fober, 
the ſecond in Tent, and the laſt 
in Rogation-Time, Thoſe that 
will remain after Winter, run up 
to Seed towards the end of May, 
aud they are gathered about the 
midſt of the Month following. 
They require to be well Weeded 
and if the Autumn prove very dry, 
it will not be amiſs to Water 
them ſometimes. TOY are never 
tiam(plinted, Its uſe is well 
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known; but it's very wholſome 
to eat, when fryed in its own Li. 
quor, and then ſeaſoned with 
Salt, Pepper, or Cinamon, and 
Raiſms with Verjuice, or the Juice 
of Oranges, | 

SPINDLE-TREE ; Lat. Ev. 
mus, or Fuſanum, a Shrub com. 
monly growing in Hedges, of a 
very hard Wood: [It's uſed for 
Bows to Viols; and by the In- 
layer for its Colours ; Inſtrument 
Makers uſe it likewiſe for Tocth- 
ing of Organs, Virginal-Key , 
Toothpickers,Spindles, c. Three 
or four of the Berries, purge both 
by Vomit and Siege. The Pow: 
der kills Nits, and is gocd for 


| {curvy Heads, 
SPIKES; a termuſed by Bota- | 


SPINNING of Wool ; when it 
has been mixed, oiled, and tum. 


med; the next thing toward: 


bringing it into Cloth, is to ſpin 
it upon a great Wool-wheel, ac. 
cording to the order of goud 
Huſwifry; the doing where! 
muſt be attained by practice; 01- 
ly this care much be taken, t9 
draw the Thread according t0 
goodneſs and the nature ot the 
Wool and not according to pat- 
ticular deſire; for in caſe a fine 
Thread be drawn from Woo! 
that is of a coarſe Staple, ic will 


want ſubſtance when it comes to 


the Walk- mile, or either be there 
in pieces, or not able to bed ard 
cover the Thread well, be a Cloth 
of very ſhort laſting ; and on the 


| contrary, iſ a coarſe Thread bc 


drawn from a fine Wool, it Wil 
then ſo much over thicken, that 
you muſt either take away a great 
part of the ſubſtance of che Woo! 
in flocks, or let the Cloth wear 


coarſe and high ro pour deri!- 


ment. And for the diverſity ©! 
Spinning, the beſt experienced 
make two ſorts of Thread; o 
is called Warp, and the =D 


W 'udden 
W in the Day-rime in Summer, 
W torcſhews an 
W p::ch of Thunder, and Storms 
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ueber Worfe; the firſt where- 


twiſted, being Mir 1 
ſmoothed, becauſe it runs tro 
the Sleis, and alſo endures the 
| fretting and bearing of the Beam; 
the other, which is the Wett, is 
| ſpun often, looſe, hollow, and 
but half twiſted, neither Imooth- 
ed with the Hand, nor made of 
| any great ſtrength , becauſe it 
only croffes the Warp, without 
| any violent ſtraining; and by rea- 
ſon of the ſoftneſs thereof, beds 
dloſer, and covers the Warp ſo 
well, that a very little bearing in 
the Mile brings it to a preſent 
nz; and tho' it be eſteemed 
r ſubſtantial as the Web 
: is of rwifted Yarn, yet it 
| \\tke, it being known this 
et keeps the Cloth from 
rand wearing. 


| 3PIRIT Weather-Glaſs : This 
| Glak has ſeveral uſes: 1. The 


riſing oft the Spirit 
immediate ap- 


ol Rn; and in Winter, Snow. 
2. If it riſes much in the Day, 
| and falls but little in the Night, 
| thea the Day following exceſſive 
| Hear, if not Thunder and Storms. 

3. Ik it riſes never ſo little in the 
Night. time expect next Day either 
Rain, or Snow, as the ſeaſon is. 
4, If it riſes more in the Day than 
it falls in the Night, cis a token 
that the Air is temperate, as to 
feat and Cold. 5. If it fall in 
the Night- time, and the Weather 
be fait, expect a Froſt next Night: 
The like happens alſo generally, 
when the Liquor is very low. 
5, The more ic riſes and falls at 
any time, the more Remarkable 
wil that Change of Weather be 
which follows. | 
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All the other Uſes thereof, are 
* of is ſpun cloſe, round, and hard- only ro ſhew the preſent temper 


ſtrong and well | o: the Air, as to Heat and Cold: 


And it may alſo be farther added 
here, That theſe Glaſſes ni ht be 
made as ſtrong as the Tube of a 
Quickſilver Weather-Glaſs, pro- 
vided the Ball be proportionable 
to the Bore only: Perhaps 1t the 
Glaſs were thicker, they would 
not move ſo nicely; but this 


would not ſignifie much, becauſe 


little Judgment can be made from 
{mall and little Alterations, 

SPIRT-NET. This is a fiſhing 
Ner, generally made with indiffe- 
rent Meſhes, and ſo may do well 
for ſmall Fiſh, as well as great, 
and at any time or ſeaſon : The 
Figure follows. 


Your Meſhes ſhould inded be 
made indifferent large, that the 
Net may the more readily be lift- 
cd our ot the Water, or clic 
great Fiſh will be ſure to leap 
over it? You may allo tike 2 
Needle and Thread, which drau 
through the ſides of your common 
Earth- worms, but not fo as to 
hurt them much, to ahe end they 


may ſtir with their Heads and 


Tails, wich ſtrength and vigcur, 


| Whilſt they are in the Water, that 


ſo the bith ſecing them, may ima- 
gine them to be at liberty; then 


tie the two ends of the Thread 


together, and hang it at Q. juit 


| over che middle of the Net, wich- 


in 
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in eight Inches of the bottom ; 
you muſt likewiſe have a long 
ole, as O, P, N, and within a 
Foot of the ſmaller end, faſten 


the two Croſs-ſticks of the Net | 


in ſuch a manner, that they may 
hang about two Inches looſe from 
the Pole, to the intent the Net 
may play the better; with which 
Net put into the Water, make a 
little daſhing noife, which will 
bring the inquiſitive Fiſh to come 
and perceive the Worms crawl- 
ing, when the great ones will 
chace away the ſmaller Fiſh, and 
at his fide begin to pull for the 
Worms; and when they are great } 
ones, and ſtore of them, may be | 
perceived by their pulling and 
tugging the Net; then clap the 
great end of the Pole between 
your Legs, and with both Hands 
give the Net a ſudden mount, 
and you may be ſure of all that 
are within the compaſs thereof ; 
and for the moſt eaſie way of 
holding the Net, let the end ſtill 
reſt between your Legs, with both 
your Hands a little extended on 
your Pole, for the better ſup- 
porting it; and ſometimes let it 
ie flat on the Ground, as the Place 
will pernnt. | | 
SpPLENTS are a callous, hard 
and inſenſible Swelling , which 
breeds on the Shank-bone of an 
Horſe, and ſpoils the ſhipe of 
the Leg when it grows big. 

To Cure this, ſhave away the 
Hair, and beat or rub the Swel- 
ling with the Handle ot a Shoeing- 
Hammer till it be ſoftned, then | 
burn three or four Aazel-ficks . 
while the Sip is in them, and 
ehafe the Spient with the Juice 
or Water that ſweats our of both 
ends, applying it as hor as you 
can without burning the Part; 
after which, rub or bruiſe che 


. 
and continue frequently to throw 
the hot Juice upon the Part, but 
not ſo as to burn it, rubbing i: 

ſtill till it grow ſoft; then ip 
a Linnen-Cloth five or ſix time; 
doubled in the Hazel-Juice, 33 
hot as you can endure it upon 
your Hand, and tie it upon the 
Splent, tuffering it to remain : 
Hours, In the mean time, keep 
your Horſe in the Stable, withour 
permitting him to be led or rid to 
Water during the ſpace of nine 
Days; at the end of which, the 
Splent will be diſſolved, and the 
Hair will come again ſome time 
atrer : If the Hazel be not in its 
full ſap, it will not Operate ſo 
effectually; nevertheleſs it may 
be uſed; bur the Part muſt be 
rubbed and bruiſed more ſtrong- 
ly. It che Splent be not quite 
taken away, but only leſſened 
repeat the Operation a Month at- 
= ER | 
SPLINT is a Diſeaſe in an 
Horſe that at the beginning 1s a 
very Griſtle, and will, it let run 
roo long, become as hard 484 
Bone; being bigger or ſmaller, 
according to the Cauſe of its co- 
ming. It's found for the moſt 
part on the infide of the Shank 
between the Knee and the Foot. 
lock Joint, and is very hard ard 
difficult to Cure. It's fo painful 
to him, that it will not only cauſe 
him to Halt, Trip, Stumble, but 
alſo Fall in his Travel. It betal's 
the poor Beaſt by means of too 
hard Travelling, or fore Labour, 
whilſt he is very young ; or by 
oppre ſſing him with too heavy 4 
Burthen, whereby the tender Si- 
news of his Legs are offended, It 
comes alſo Hereditary, from the 
Sire or Dam's being troubled 
therewith, and is known by the 
Sight and Feeling; for it you 


Swelling with one of the Stieks, 
| 


pinch it with your Thumb and 
| 8 . ringer, 


_ * — in Fm 


W waſh the Sore therewith, it will 


of the remaining Splint, but ſoon 
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* Finger, he will ſhrink up his 


. "hire are many things preſcrib- 
© ed for the Cure. 1. When you 
| have waſhed the Place, and ſhaved 
| away the Hair, as you muſt do in 
the Cure of all Splins and bony 
Excretions; knock and rub it 
| with the Blood-ſtaff or Hazel- 
ſtick, then prick it with your 
| Fleam; that done, take Vervain 
and Salt, of cach an handful, 
pound them together to an Oint- 
ment, and apply it to the Place, 
| binding it up with a Rowler, and 
ſtirch it on faſt, ſo let it remain 
224 Hours. 2. Others to take off 
2 Splint, preſcribe the Oil of Vi- 
triol, dipping a Stick or Feather 
into the Glaſs, touch the Place 
therewith, and it will Eat it a- 
way; but if you find it eat too 
much, ſtop it, by bathing it with 
cold Water : Or if you boil ſome 
green Copperas in Water, and 


not only cleanſe it from any piece 


heal it up. 3. To remove it, and 
leave no ſcar behind, Take a red 
Hlazel- ſtickh about the bigneſs of | 
| one's Thumb, a quarter of a yard 
long, and leaving knockt and bea- 
ten the Splint very well there- 
| with, take and cut one end very 
| ſmooth, and ſtick a Needle into 
| the Pith of ir, having ſo much of 
| the point thereof as will prick 
| through the Skin, pricking it full 


of Holes; then take ſome of rhe f ſmall and ſhore Sticks, and prick... 
them croſswiſe athwart over all- 


Oil of Peter, and rub all over it, 
bathing it with a hot Fire-thovel | 
4 or 5 days together. 

And here be it obſerved, That 
you ſtzy the falling down of new 
tumours to the place troubled, 
by binding Plaiſters, as Pitch, Ro- 
fin, Maſtich, Rea Lead, Oil, Bile- 
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thered with drawing Simples, as 
Wax, Turpentine, and the lite; 
and laſtly, To dry up the Relicks 
with drying Powders, as Honey and 
Lime, Oyſter-ſhells, Soot, and the 
like: You muſt know alſo, That all 
Splints, Spavins, and Knobs muft 
be taken away at the beginning. 


SPRIG. This is ſomewhar 
more than a Slip, as having more 
Leaves and Sprays in it than the 
other, being generally that which 
is of ſome Growth and Maturity. 
See Sleep. 

SPRING, 1s when any Partridge 
or Pheaſant riſes. 

SPRINGS to take Fowl. Moſt 
Cloven-foored Water-Fowl de- 
lighting in plaſhy places, ſaall 


KRivulets, c. to ſeck for Worms, 
Flat Graſs, Roots, and the Lime, 
in Froſty ſeaſons, when many o- 


ther places are locked up, Springs 
are placed for them, made of 
Horſe-Hair, of bigneſs and length 
according to the bigneſs of che 
Fowl deſigned to be taken. For 
Inſtance, the Hern or Bittern 


requires one of near an hundred 


Horſe-Hairs, and above two Foot 
long; whereas eight or ten, and 
one Foot in length will ſerve for 
the Woodcock, Plover, Snipe, 
(c. The main Plant or Sweeper 
muſt alſo be proportionable to the 
Strength of the Fowl. But more 
particularly, as to the Manner of 
making, take this Directlon: Take 


the paſſages, one Stick within half 
an Inch to the other, making as 
ic were a Fence to guard every 
way but one, by which you woul 

have the Foul to paſs; and it 
they ſtand but tomewhat more 
than an handful above the VVa- 


A moni ack, and the like; then ro 


ter, ſuch is the Nature of the 


draw forth M. ter, which is ga-, Fowl, that they will not patzover 
| | | , | them 
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mem, but ſtray about till they 
have found the open way. VVhen 

ou have hemmed in all the ways 

ur one, take a ſtiff Stick cur flac 
on one ſide, and prick both ends 
down into the VVater, making 
the upper part of the flat fide of 
the Stick to touch the V Vater, 
and no more; then make a Bow 
of ſmall Hazel, or VVillow, in 
the faſhion of a Pear, broad aud 
round at one end, and narrow at 


the other, a Foot long at leaſt; 


and five or {1x Inches broad; at 
the narrow end whereot; make 4 
ſmall Nick; then take a good 
ſtif-grown Plant of Hazel, clean, 
without Knot, three or four In- 
ches about at the bottom, and an 


Inch at the top; and having made 
the ſtrong Loop of about an hun- 
dred Horſe-Hairs plaited very faſt 
together wich ſtrong Packthread, 


made ſo ſmooth, that it will run 
and ſlip at pleaſure; let the Loop 
be alſo of the juſt quantity of the 
Hoop, made Pearwiſe as atoreſaid; 


chen hard by this Board you muſt 


faſten a little broad Tricker with- 
in an Inch and an half of the end 
of the Plant, which muſt be made 
equally ſharp at both ends; thruſt 
the bigger ſharp end of the Plaut 
into the Ground, cloſe by the 
edge of the VVater; but the ſmal- 


ler end, with the Hoop and the 


Tricker, muſt be brought down 


to the firſt Bridge; and then the 


Hoop, made Pcarwiſe, being laid 


on the Bridge, one end of the 


Tricker muſt be fer on the Nick 
of the Hoop, and the other a- 
gainſt a Nick made on the ſma!l 
end of the Plant, which by the 
violence and bend of the Plant, 
ſhall make them ſtick and hold 
te gether until the Hoop be moved. 
This done, lay the Swick on the 


Hoop in ſuch taſhion as the Hoc p 
is proportioned, then from each 


SQU 


| fide of the Hoop, prick little 


Sticks, making an impailed Path 
to the Hoop or Spring; fo make. 
ing the Hoie wider and wider 
that the Fow! may enter a god 
way betore it ſhall perceive the 


| bence, whereby he will be entice 


co wade up tu the Springs; whi 
thail be no e 
that part of the bird ſo touchir 
[hal: be preſently enſnared. : 
This is a Device for VVinte; 
only, when much wet js on the 
Ground, and not when the Fur. 
rows are dry; but in caſe the 
VVaters be frozen, Plaſhes muſt 
be made; and the harder the 
Froſt, the greater reſort there will 
be of the ſmaller fort of Foy! 
thither. | 
SQUIRREL. This is a little 
Beaſt, greater in compaſs than x 
VVeaſel, but che latter is longer 
ttian the other. The Back-part 
and Body is reddiſh, ſaving the 
Belly, which is white. In gcneral, 
they are of three Colours: In 
che firft Age, Black; in the ſe- 


cond, of ruſty Tron-Colour ; and 


laſtly, when Old, they become 
full of white Hoar-Hairs. Their 
Teeth are like thoſe of Mice, 
having the two under Teeth 


very long and ſharp, The Tail 


is always as big as their Bed), 
and lies continually on their Back; 
whon they ſleep or fit ſtill, and 
ſeem to be given them for a Co- 
vering, They build their Neits, 
which ſome call Drays, in the 
ops of the Trees very artificially, 

with Sticks and Mols, with other 
things the VVoods afford, and 
then for VVinter-Proviſion, fill 
them with Nuts; avd, like the 
Alpine Mouſe, fleep moſt part 
thereof very toundly, ſo that the 
beating of the out-iide of their 
Drays will not wake chem. They 
will Leap a very great diſtance 
| rom 


a their fleſhy parts, whereby ſhe will 2 
from Tree to Trec, ng GT | vides great a Nen as a Dog ; 
Tails inſtead of hobo to any | but when ſhe is once brought co 
ſupported without {in . will] creep upon Hedges or the Ground, 
one's appearance; My, A k tis a ſign cf wearineſs. 
frequently leap from 4 abr dels. x STABIL E, or Horſes Ib inter- 
Tree down to the Ground, hich, | ee; it ought to be placed in a 4 
out receiving F good Air, to be made of Brick, 1 
45 a rarity in this _ ear k NO Stone, Brick being moſi | 
we may add, their 4 _—_ a] wholeſome and warmeſt; for 
wit in [wiming, Or pry of ieh Stone will ſweat upon the change 
River; for being conſt rainc 1 of Weather, which begets Damps, 
Hunger ſo to do, they _ of a | aud cauics Rheums in Horſes. 
ſome Rind or {mall mars the Neither ought their to be any 
Tree, which they fer 2 95 20 ir, | unfavoury Guster, nor Sink, Jakes, 
Water, and then they Tarn l Hogs-fty, or Heu-Rooſt near it: 
and holding up their lrg ike a The Rack ſhould be placed nei- 
Sil, ler the Wind drive chem to ther too high nor too low, and 
the orher fide, and they carry ſo well poſited, that the Hay- 
Meat in their Mouths to A duſt fall not into his Neck, Mane, 
Famine, whatſoever ſhould beta nor Faces The Manger ought to 
88 ot an indifferent height, made 
NET eee ; Als 3 and of one intire piece, as 
proper time to hunt this litt 3 4 well for Strength as Conveniency; 
nimal, is ar the fall of the Leaf, and the Floor muſt be Picched and 
when the Trees grow Ws, ey not Planked, which is liable to 
therwiſe they cannot be ſo ny 4 great many Inconveniencies, and 
diſcerned 4 and 90 do ft ON let there be no Mud nor Loam- 
| ly, many muſt 8 together yr | wall near it, for he will eat it, 
| carry Dogs with them; and t 7 which will cauſe him to be fick, 
fcteſt place for the Exerciſe o ſince Loam and Lime are ſuffoca- 
this ſport, is in little, ſmall, flen- ting things, and they will infe& 
der VVoods, fuch as may be ſha- and putrifie the Blood, and en- 
len by the Hand; Bows are E danger the Lungs,and fo ſpoil his 
quiſite to remove them, when r any Dung lie 
they reſt in the twiſt of Trees, near his Hcels, for that will breed 
tor they will not be much terri kibed or ſcabby Heels. 
fied with all the Hallowing, ex- STACK of Wood, is three Foot 
cept they be ſtruck now an then long, three Foot broad, and 
ee cod te, high, | 
they well know-how to harbour STADDLES, Standills, or 
in an high Oak, and 0 to ſe. Standards, are Trees reſerved at 
cute themlblives from Men and! he felling of Woods, for growth 
Does „ tis neceflary you ſhould | 7 33 
uſe Bows and Bolts, chat when the | 19 STAFFORDSHIRE, is an in- 
Squirrel reſts, ſhe may be preſent- Land County, bounded Eiſtward 
I thumped with the blow of an by Derbyſhire, and on the South 
Arrow ; and the Archer necd nor <. Warwick and Worceſterſhires ; 
fear to do her much harm, except by the North by Cheſhire and 
he hit her on the Head, by rea- wg byſhire, and Weſt by Sbrop- 
lon of a ſtrong back-bone and Der?) N 7z oe 
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Hire; bo. pin Length from North 
to South forty two Miles, and 
twenty ſeven in Breath from Eaſt | 
to Weſt, in which compats or | 
Ground are contained 180000 
Acres, and about 23740 Hauſes; 
The whole is divided into five 
Hundreds, wherein are an hun- 
dred and twelve Pariſhes, and 
nineteen Market Towns, four 
whcreort arc priviledged to ſend 
Members to Parliameat,— The 
Air of this County is Good and 
Hcalchful; and as for the Soil, 
the North is hilly and barrcn; the 
middle parts level, but full of 
Woods; and the South parts yield 
plenty b ch of Graſs and Corn, 


| 


SIA 
STAFF-TREE, Celeſtrus, 
grows pretty tell in avy open 
place, but commoniy it's an Hedge, 
Buth, holds itsLcaves in incer, is 
chic fly increaſed by Layers,and the 
beſt uſe that can be made thereof 
is co mix it wich Pyracantha, for 

ma' ing ofan ever crcen Hedge. 
STAG. Thus they call a Hart 
in the fifth Year vt his Age, as 


they do a Hart the $15 ch, 


ST AG. See Hurt. 
_ STAGGARD. By tuis Name 
4 Hart is called the fourth Ycar 
of his Age. „ 
STAGGERS, is a Diſtemper in 
a Hog, proceeding from Corrupt 
Blood: To Cure which, you ſhall 


v.ith Coales and Iron from their 
Mines. So great formerly Was 
the number of Parks and War- 

rens in this County. that moſt 

Gentlemen's Scats were accommo- 
dated wich both: Here 1s alſo a 
gc od Stone and Lime for Build ing, 
with Marble and ſome Alabaſter. 
— In reſpect to the Weather, 
the People about Wotren by Holver 
Hills in Morelznd, obſerve, That 
when che Wind ſets Well, it al- 
ways produces Rain, but theEiſt 
and South Wind, which elſewhere 
brew and bring Rain, here bring 
tair Weather, unleſs the Wind 
urn from the Weſt unto rhe South, 
and this is aſeribed ro the Net h- 
b-urhood of the 7riſ-Seas. Laſt- 
1x, from ics principal Rivers, they 
are, the Bent, Due, Churner, 
Blithe, Line, Tean, Sowe.Penk and 
Manſhld, amongſt which, the 
Dove does ſo enrich the Ground, 
that the adjacent Meadows are 


noted (or yieldin; (as fome will] 


have it) the ſweeteſt Mutton in 
Engl ind, But beiides its fre ſn 
Springs and Streams, here are all» 
Salt Springs, affording plenty of 
White St, not much iuferior to 


ſee a bare Knob in the Root of 
his Mouth, which you are to cut 
and Jer ro bleed; then take the 
powder of Loam and Salt, rub 
it therewith, and then give lim 
a little Piſs, and he will umerd, 
When Sheep are troubled 


wich this Diſeaſe, this Medicine 


muſt be given in the beginning of 
May; take Lorg-Pepper, Li u., 
Anjeed, Hempjced and Honey, ot 
each one penny worth; all which 
beat together, put them to abct- 
tle of new Milk, and ſtirring all 
together, give to each Sheep two 
ſpoontulls, or more, Milk-warm. 
See Stavers. 5 
STALE, is a living Fowl, put 
in any place to allure other Foul, 
where they may be taken, for 
want of which, a Lark, cr any 
other Bird may be ſhot, his In- 
t als taken out, and dried in an 
Oven in his Feathers, with a ſtick 
thruſt through him, to keep him 
in 2 convenient Poſture, which 
may ſerve as well as a live ne. 
STALING S Blood, See Piſ- 
firg F Blood. 9 
 NOT-STALING, or Dungi , 
comes to a Horſe ſeveral ways; 


the Sult in Cheſbire. 5 


ſometimes by being too hich kept, 


and 


STA 


ſometimes when you ſuddenly 
travel him, when he hath been 
newly taken from Graſs, before 
his B.dy is emptied of it, and dry 
Meat put in lieu chereof ; the ſign 
to know which, is his lying down 
and tumbling with exrream pain, 
as it he had the Bots. 


To cauſe an Horſe therefore to 


Stale or Pits, there are many good 
Receipts. I. Take a Quart ot 
ſtrong Ale, and pur it into a Bot- 


tle-por, and as many keen K. 


diſþ Roots waſhed, flit and brut! 
ed, as will fill up the Por, which 
ſtop up cloſe, and let at ſtand 
twenty four Hours; then ſtrain 
the Ale and Roots very hard, and 
give it him faſting, and ride him 
a little up and down, and fer him 


up warm and you ſhall fee him 


Stale. 2. Ochers boyl three or 
four ſpo ntulls of bruiſed Bry- 
doch Seeds in a quart ot Beer, and 
putting in 4 god piece of Butter, 
give it him co drink lukewarm. 
3. As an intall-ble Cure for the 
ſtoppage of Urine, kill as many 
| Bees as there is occaſion to ulc, 
| dry them very well, Lear them 
to powder, and in a pint of 


White-wine, or Ale, give him a- 


bout an ounce of them at a time, 
and at twice or thrice giving it as 
farcheſt, it will open tlie paſſages 
of the Primer-Veins, fo as to 
make him Piſs and Sta ſe frecly. 
STALK: This, as it appertains 
to Leaves and Flowers, is diſtin- 
zuiſhed by Botaniſts into ſeveral 
ſorts, viz. Naked-ftalk, is has no 
Leaves on; Creſted-ſtalk , that 
hath Furrows, or Ridges 3; Stri— 


fed. ſtalbh, which is of two or more 


Colours; and Vinged-ſtalb, that 
hath Leaves ſet on cither tide of it. 

STALKING-H EDGE: This is 
an Artificial Hedge uſed by Fow- 
ers to hide them from the fighc 
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aud but little exerciſe given him; of their Game in Shooting, and 


muſt be two or three Yards long, 
and about a Yard and an halt 
high, and made wich ſmall Wands, 


and buſhed our in the manner of 


à true Hedge, with certain Sup- 
ports or Stakes, to bear it up 
from talling, whale they take their 
Aim to ſhoot. 5 

SEALKING-HOKRSE, There is no 
getting a ſhot ar ſome Fow!, with- 
Cuc asπν²⁰iing-Hiſe, which mult be 


lomę old ade trained up for that 


purpofe, Mh Will zencly, as you 


will have hm, waik vp and down 


in che Water which way you pleaſe, 
Hodding aud cating the Grafts that 
grows therein, aud behind whoſe 


fore Shoulder, youu mult ſhelter 


your ſelt and Gun, bending your 
Body down low by his fide, and 
keeping his Body ſtill full between 
you and the Fowl; when you are 
within ſhot, take your level from 
before the fore part of the Horſe, 
ſhodting, as it were, between his 
Neck and the Water, which is 


much better ſhootinz than under 


Now to ſupply the defect of a 


real Stalking- He, which will take 
up 4 great deal of Time to in- 


ſtruct and make fit for this Exer- 


cite; an Artificial one may be made 
of any piece of old Canvas, which 
muſt be ſhaped into the form of 
an Horſe, with the Head bending 
downwards, as it he Grazed: 
t may be ſtuffed with any lighe 
Matter, and he muſt be painted 
of the Colour of an Horſe, where- 
of Brown is che beſt ; and in the 


middle ler it be fixcd to a Staff, 
with a ſharp Iron at the end, to 


ſtick into the Ground as occafion 
requires, ſtanding faſt while you 
rake your Levcll ; and as it muſt 
be very portable, it muſt aſſo be 
moved, ſo as it may ſcemto Graze 
as it goes; neither muſt its Sta- 

„ 9 cure 
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ture be too high nor too low, for 
the one will not abſcond the Bo- 
dy, and the other will be apt to 
frighten the Fowl away; but 
when you have ſo beaten the Fowl 
with the Stalking-Horſe, that they 
be2in to find your Deceir, and 
will no longer endure it: Then 
you may Stalk with an Ox or Cow 
made of painted Canvas, till the 
 Stalking- Ho ſe be forgotten, while 
others again Stalk with Stages, 
or Red Deer, formed out of pain- 
ted Canvaſs, with the Natural 
Horns ot Stags fixed thereon, and 
the Colour ſo lively painted, that 
the Fowl cannot diſcern the Fal- 
lacy. 5 3 
STALKING-TREE and Buſb. 
For the firſt, take ſome ſmall 
Wands, or thin Splinters, folded 
together in the ſhape of the Body 
of a Tree, and fo covered with 
Canvaſs , and painted like the 
Bark of the Tree it repreſents, 


STA 
STALLAGE, is the Liberty or 
Right of pitching or erecting 
Stalls in Fair or Market, or the 
Money paid for the ſame. 
STALLIONS : In the choiſe of 
them torMares,you are to be care- 
tul chat they have neither Moon- 
Eyes, Warery-Eyes, or Blood- 
ſnotten- Eyes, no Splint, Spavin, 
nor Curb, c. nor any Natural 
Imperfection, for the Colts will 
take them as hereditary from cheit 
Parents. But they ſhould be the 
Beſt, and Ab eſt, the higheſt Spi- 
rited, faireſt Coloured, and fin- 
eſt Shaped ; and a perſon ſhould 
inform himtfelf of all Natural De- 
fects in them, of which none can 
be abſolutely free, and to amend 
that in the Mare. And for his 
Age, he ought not to be younger 
than four Years to cover a Mare, 
from whence forwards he will 
beget Colts till twenty. 
STAMINEOUS ; an Epitbet 


that it may not be diſcovered by given by Botaniſts to thoſe Flow- 


the Fowl; of which the Poplar 

and Willow that grow by the Ri- 
ver ſides, are the beſt, as being 
moſt known to the Fowl, and ſo 
to be the leſs ſuſpected; and ha- 
ving made the Boa! of the Tree, 
ſtick, in certain holes made at the 


top for that purpoſe, the Boughs | 


and true Natural Branches of the 
Tree, which you would make, in 
ſuch fort as they grow ac that 
ſeaſon. 5 

Then for the other, I mean the 
Sralbing-Buſh, it muſt not be fo 
tall as the Tree, but much thick- 
er, and may be made either of 
one Buſh, or of ſeveral neatly en- 
tangled and made faſt together, 
and about the height of a Man, 
in the midſt of whoſe bottom 
there muſt be a ſmau Stalk, with 
an Iron point to drive into the 
Ground to ſudport the Buſh whilſt 
you take your Aim. 


U 
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ers, that conſiſt of threadfy Fila- 
ments. 5 

STANCHING of Bod. If it 
ſo happen that a Horſe bleed vio- 
lently at the Noſe, and it cannot 
be Stanched, then take ſome Bets- 
ny, ſtamp it in a Mortar with 
Salt, and put it into an Horſe's 
Noſe, applying it to rhe Wound 
and it will do the work; but it he 
be ſuddenly taken inRiding by the 
High-way or otherwiſe, and that 
this Herb cannot be got, then take 
any Wollen Cloth or Felt Hat, and 
with a Knife ſcraping a fine Lint 
there from, apply it to the blecding 
place and it will ſtop. | 
ST ANNARIES, (from Stan- 
num Tin) are the Mines andVVorks 
where this Metral is got and pu- 
rified, as in Cornwall, and clfe- 
where. There are tour Courts 
of the Stannaries in Devonſhire, and 


as many in Cornwall, 
STAPLE, 


STA 


by 25 Edw. 3. ſettled and ap- 
pointed to be kept conſtantly at 
Torkh, Lincoln, New · Caſtle upon 
Tine, Noi wich, Weſtminſter, Can- 
rerbury, Chicheſter, Wincheſter , Exe- 
ter, and Briſtol, to which places 
Merchants and Traders were to 
carry Goods to fell there. 
STAPLE-GOODS, were Wool, 
Leather, Lead, and Woolſells ; tho 
now by Staple-Goods is generally 


STAPLE, is a publick Mart, 


meant any good ve dible Com- 


—_— net eaſily ſubjett to pe- 
riſh. | 
STAR of Bethlehem, Ornithga- 
lun, whereof there are various 
kinds: The Star-Flower of Ara- 
bia, with long green Flowers, a 
green Stalk two Foot high, bear- 
ing divers large Flowers at top, 
with ſmall ſhort green-poinred 
Leaves at tbe bottom of each of 
them, with fix white Threads 
tipt with yellow Pendants; it's 
impatient of Froſts, and therefore 
necelſlary to be ſheltered in Win- 


Head, 


ST A 
ſix Threads tipt with yellow. 4. 
The yellow Star of Bethlehem, from 
whoſe greeniſh Leaf ariſes a Stalk 
four or five Inches high, with four 
or five Leaves, and as many ſmall 
yellow ſtar-like Flowers at top, 
with a ſmall green'ſh line down 
the Back of their Leaves, and ſi me 
{mall reddiſh Threads in the ni1d- 
dle. 5. The Star-FI wer of E- 
thiopia, trom whoſe green Leaves 
ariſes a Stalk a Cubit high; bear- 
ing from the middle to the top, 
many large white ſtar- like Flow- 


| ers, wich ſome yellowneſs in the 


bottom of them, a three · ſquared 
compaſied with white 
Threads tipt with yellow. 6. The 
great white ſpiked Star of Beth/e- 


| hem, like the former great hire, 


bur lefs, and not fo good, and the 
Flowers growing in a large ſpike, 
but much thinner ſet on the Stalk, 
beſides others not much worth 
mentioning. 

The Arabian Flowers in My, 
the ſecond in June, that of Na- 


ter. 2, The greateſt white Star 
of Bethlehem, with fair, broad, 
freſh, green Leaves ſpringing ear- 
ly out of the Ground, and conti- 
muing from the beginning of Fe- 
bruary, to the end of May, when 
the Stalk and Flower riſe, the 
former a vard high, bearing at 
the rop a great ſpike of Flowers, 
opening by degrees, confiiting ef 
fix whixe Leaves, ſpread open 


ples and the T7elbw in April, but 
the Ethiopian not till Auguft ; They 
loſe their Fibres, nd ihe Roots 
may be taken up as fon as the 
Stalks are dry, and kept our of 
the Ground until the end f Sep- 
tember, except th ſc of the Yel- 
low, which will not keep bur for 
a ſmall time. As for thoſe of 
Arabia and Ethiopia, they are both 
render, and wiil not endure the 


Ike a Star; with a white tt. in] ſeverity of our long Froſty Win- 


Bone in the middle, beſct with 


many Threads tipt. with yellow. 
3. The Star-Flower of Naples, ri. 
ſing early our of the Earth, the 
Stalk twoFoor high, bearing many 
Flowers of fix long narrow Leaves, 
ſnining white en the inſide, and 
Mhicih green without, turning 
towards the Stalk, with ſix other 
ſmall Leaves in the middle, like a 
Cup, with a whice Poutel and 


ters; for which reaſon, they 
ſhould be planted in Boxes, in 
rich, hor, fandy Earth, and Hou- 
ſed in Winter, and the Yellow 
may have ſhare with them; but 
{or the reſt, they ate hardy, and 
may bc ſer in any place among 
other Roots that loſe their El- 
bres. 1 
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STARS Fixed. The Ancients 
relied much on their Riſing, Set- 
ting, and Appcaring, as Virgil 
ſays. 


Preterea Iam ſunt Arcturi ſidera 
nobis, | : 

Hedorumgue dies ſervandi, & luci- 
dus Anguis, (5c. 


On which Days depended their 
- moſt principal Rules of Agricul- 
ture; but it was in thoſe Parts or 
Climates, where Times and Sea- 
ſons were not ſubject to ſo great 
variation as with us; theretore 
we need no more than obſerve 
. Appearances ; that is, Whether 
they be Clear, or Dim, or whe- 
ther they ſeem to be more or 
fewer in Number than they utu- 
ally do, c. A Circle or Twin— 
cle about any of the grcater Stars, 
or their appearing Larger than 
uſual, or elſe Dim, or their Rays 
blunt, or yet fewer in Number, 

rognoſticate Rain, the Air being 
inclinable thereunto: Alſo, 1 
they appear very thick, or more 


in number than uſual, this indi- 


cates the Rain to be rare and thin, 
and the more capal.' 
and alto prognoſticites Tempeltu- 
ous Weather to follow. 
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STARS in Horſes; They are 


made either Whtie, Black, or 
Red; and to have a white one in 
his Forehead, or any other part 
of the Horſe's Body, when witha 
Razor you have ſhaved away the 
Jair, as wide as ould have 


you W 


the Star to be, take a lirtle Oil of | mours chat fall down to his Head, 


Vitrirl in an Oylter-ſhell, into 
which dip a Feather or piece of 
Silk, for it will ea both Linnen 
Silk, for it will ear both Linnen 


of Rain, 
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| once, and may be healed up wit! 


Copperas-water and Green Ointment, 
But to make a Black Star, or 
white Hairs black, walh the place 
you would have black often with 
Fern-roots and Sage ſod in Lye, 
and it will breed black Hairs in a 
white Horſe; or elle take ſour 
Milk, Galls and Ruſt beaten well 
together, and anointing the place 
therewich, it will effect the buj;- 
neſs. And as to the Red Star, 
Take an ounce of Agua fortis, of 
Aqua vite a pennyworth, and of 
Silver to the value of eighteen 
| Pence, which put into a Glas, 
and heat them well therein, and it 
will immediately turn che Hairs 
to be of a perfect red Colour; bur 
they will endure no longer than 
the caſting of the Hair, which 
you muſt renew again, it you in. 
tend it ſhall continue. 
STATICKS, is the Science ol 
| Weights and Meafurcs. | 
- STAT U TE-MERECHANT, er 
Salute Stable, are Bonds made 
and acknowledged as directed by 
the Statute. 

STAVERS, or Staggers, is 
Giddine(s in an Horic's Brain; 
which, when it ſeizes, comes to 
Madneſs. It's cauted ſometimes 
2y corrupt Blood, or groſs and 
rough Humours cppreſſing the 
Bra'n, and is very common to moſt 
Horics. Another while it pro- 
cecds from turning him out too 
ſon t) Graſs, before he be Cold, 
which by hanging down his Head 
to Feed, ſtirs and makes thin Hu- 


1 
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and ſo by degrees ſeizes the Brain. 
Ir comes alſo by ſore Riding and 


hard Labour, that inflames ard 


and Waoollen, and juſt wet tr all! putrifies the Blood, and diſorders 
, I . , N . 7 i 2 
over che place ſhaved, and it will | rhe whole Body: The ſigns 01 it, 


cat aWwa 
and the next that cames will be 
white ; it need not be dons above 


y the roots of the Hairs, | 


being Dimneſs of «fighr, Recling 
and Sraggering of the Horte; 
who for very Pain will beat his 


Head 
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Kcad agai nit che wall,and chruſt 
it into his Litter, torſake his 
Meat, and have wateriſn Eyes. 
The methods ot Cure are vari- 
ous. 1. When you have bled 
him, as you muſt always do, take 
the quantity of an Hazel-Nut, oi 
ſweet Butter aud Salt, diflolve 
the ſame in a Sawcer full of #kite- | 
ine Vinegar 3 then take Lint or 
fine Flax dipped therein, and ſo 
ſtop his Ears there wich, and 
ſtitch them for twelve Hours. 2. 
Some boyl an ounce and an half 
of Bitter 4/mond's, two Drams of 
an Ove's Gall, half a pennywortn 
of black Hiellebꝛre, made into fine 
powder, cf Grains, Caſtoreum, 
Vinezar and /arniſh, of each Ave 
Drams, till the Vinegar be con- 
ſumed, ſtrain it, and put it into 
his Ears as before. 3. Take the 
Sceds of Creſiy, Poppys, S nullage, 
Pa fly, Dill, alſo oft Pepper and 
Shun, ot each two Dra us, make 
them ail igto a fins Powder, and 
put them int) two quarts of Bar- 
ly-Vater, bovling hor from the 
Fire, and let them 1ntule there in 
three Hours; ſtrain it and give 
him one Quart; let his Hay bs 
forinkled with Water, and next 
Day give t'other Quart taſting, 
and let him drink no, eold Water | 
for fur or ve Days after, only 
white Water, ualeſs ſometimes a 
iweer Maſh. 4. Another way is, 
afcer you have ſhart red a fmall 
aut ugh Oken or Ath-Stick, and 
made a notch at one end like a 
For , to keep it from running too 
tar into his Head, put it into his 
Noftri's, jobbing it up and down 
to the rop of his Head, which 
will cauſe che Blood to deſcend 
freely; chen in the Morning taſt- 
ing give him a Drink well brew- 
ed together, made of an ounce of 
the powder of Turmerich, with 
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Quart of ſtrong Beer or Ale, with 
a pint of Verjyic: and a quarter 
Ot a pint of Hrn, and | his 
Ears with Aqua Vite and {1erb- 
graſs heaten well riperner, pur 
an cqual quantity into each Ear, 
and ſtop Flax or turds over 
it to keep it down; then ſticch 
them up tor twenty four Hours; 
then unſtitch chem, and pull torch 
the Hurds, and next Day blood 
him in che Neck, and give him 
his Blood wich- an handful of Salt 
put th rein, well ſtirred together 
to keeo ie trom clodding. 

STANCH HAWK. Thus is a 
Hawk called that is well entred 
tor che Game, | 

STEEL MakING. Such Iron 
is to be choſen that is apt to melt, 
and yet hard, and ye: witch may 
caſily be wrou,kr wich the Ham- 
mer; for the Iron, which is made 

Ot Vitriglick Ore, may melt, yet 


it is ft, or fragil, or eager, Let 


a Pircel of ſuca Iron be heated 
red hot, and let it be cut into 
{mall peices, aud then mixt with 
chat fort of Stone which eaſily 
melts; chen fer in the Smith's 
borge or Hearth, a Crucible, or 
D.ſh of Crucible Mettle, a Fogt 
43d an hilt bro:d, and a Foot 
deep; fill the Dith wich good 
Charcoal, and compals the Diſh 
about with looſe Scones, which 
miy keep in the mixture of Stone, 
and peices of ſron put thereon. 
As ſoon as the Coal is througly 


zive the blaſt, and let the Work- 
man put in by little aud lictle 
all the mixture of Iron and Stone 
he purpoſes : When it's melted, 
it, three, or four, or m re pieces 


five or ſix Hours with a ſharp Fire, 


and putting in his Rod, ſtir often 


the melted Iron, that the piece, 


as mich of that of. Aniſzeds in a | 


kiadled, and the Dith is red hor, 


let him thruſt into the middle of 


of Iron, and boyl them therein 
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of Iron may imbibe the ſmaller 
particles of the melted Iron; 
which particles conſume , and 
thin the more groſs particles of 
the Iron pieces, and are, as it 
were, a ferment to them, and 
makes them tender. Let the 
Workman now take one of the 

ieces out of the :Fire, and put 
it under the great Hammer to be 
drawn out into Barrs and wrought, 
and then hot as it is, forthwith 
plunge it into cold Water. Thus 
rempered, let him again work it 
upon the Anvill and break it, and 
looking upon the Fragments, let 
him conſider whethet it' looks 
like Iron in any part of ir, or be 
wholly condenſed and turned in- 
to Steel: Then let the pieces be 
all wrought into Bars, which done, 
give a freſn blaſt to the mixture, 
adding a little freſh Matter to it, 
in the room of that which had 
been drunk by the pieces of Iron, 

which will refreſh and ſtrength- 

en the remainder, and make yet 
purer the pieces of Iron again put 
into the Diſh; every which piece, 
let him, as ſoon as it is red hot, 

beat into a Bar upon the Anvil, 
and caſt it hot, as it is, into cold 
Water: Aud thus Iron is made 
into Steel, which is much harder 
and whiter than Iron. 
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makes them retain ſo much com- 
monly of their own harſh Notes; 
wherefore ſuch as would have 
them rare, and avoid their own 
ſqueeking Notes, take them from 
the old Ones at two or chree 
Days old: And this ſnould be done 
generally in all Birds, that ycu 
intend ſhall learn to Whiſtle or 
Speak, and to learn another Bird; 
Song by hanging under him. 

STIFLED. This Malady comes 
to an Horſe accidentally, either 
by ſome ſtrain by Leaping, or by 
a ſlip in the Stable, or on his Ira. 
vel, or has ſome blow or ſtroak 
with a Horſe, which either puts 
out the Bone, or much hurts or 
ſtrains the Joynt; the ſign to 
which is by the diſlocated Bone, 
bearing itſelf out, which will make 
him grow lame and unwilling to 
touch the Ground, but only with 
his Toes, till it be put in again. 

To Cure him, 1. After you 
have tied down his Head to the 
Manger, take a Cord and faſten 
it to the Oaſtern ot the Stifled 
Leg, and draw his Leg forwards, 
ſo that the Bone will come right, 
by helping it with your Hand, 
which being in, carefully keep it 
ſo with your Hand; then tie the 
other end of the Cord to the 
Rank, fo as he may not pull his 


STELLATE; an Epither gi-' 
ven to thoſe Flowers that are 
Star. like, or full of Eyes like Stars 
in the Thrum or Pendals; aud! 

Stell te Leaf is ſo named for the 
manner of the growth of it, the 
Leaf compaſſing the Stalk at In- 
tervals Star- like. 1 

STERLING. This is a Bird 
moſt generally kept of all ſorts 
ot People, and above any other 
Birds for Whiſtlinz; and the 
great fault almoſt in every bady 
is, that they have them roo Fled- 


2d out of the Neſt, and that 


Leg back, fo diſlocate the Bone 
for in Hour or two after, till it 
be ſercled and dreſſed; taking 


Pich melted ready in a Por, and 


with a Clour, upon a Stick, anoint 
his S/ iH /g three or ſour Irches 
broad at the leaſt, and ten Jong, 
and preſcnily, before the Pitch 
can cool, have a ſtrong piece et 
Canvaſs cut fit for that purpole, 
which being very warm by a Fire, 
clap ir ſo nearly upon the place, 
that the B:ne cannot go forth a- 
gain: This Plaiſter muſt not lie 
long ways towards the Foot and 

; rnd Flank, 
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Flank, but crooſs-ways 
oint, as it were about the T 
other wiſe it cannot hold in the 


upon the 


Bone ; this done anoint the Plat- 
ſter on the outſide all over with 
the ſaid melred Pitch, and while 
ir is warm,clap Flax of the Horle's 
Colour all over the outſide of the 
Canvas; let the Plaiſter remain 
on till it fall away of it ſelt; but it 
the Bone be out, then put in a 
French Rowel a little below the 
Stifling place, and let ir remain 
fifteen Days, turning it once every 
Day; and at fifteen Days end, 
take it out, and heal up the Ori- 
fice with your green Ointment. 
2. The Farrier's common way, s 
to ſwim the Horſe in ſome deep 
Water ot Pond, till he ſweat a- 
bout his Ears, which will put the 
Bone into its right place again: 
When you think he has ſwum e- 
nough, take him out of the Wa- 
ter, and throw an old Blanket 0- 
ver him, to prevent his catching 
of Cold, and lead him home 
cently. Being in the Stable, put 


wooden Wedge of the breadth 


| of fixreen Pence, between his Tce 


nd his Shoe on the contrary Foot 


behind ; and when you find him 
carough'y dry, anoint him on the 
grieved Part with pren-Greaſe or 
Oil of Turpentine, and ſtrong Beer, 
W © cqual parts alike, well ſh.ked 
nd mixed together in a Viol; 
chabe it very well with your Hand, 
one holding at the ſame time be- 
fre a hot Bar of Iron, or Fire- 
!1 vel, to make it fink in the bet- 
ter: Or you may apply into it, 
Brardy and common Soap, and 
ſtrong Beer mixed together, and 
ule as you did the Tui pentine. 


STOCK-SILLY-FLOWER, Lu- | with them, and ſer them in your 


0% ; it is a Plant very well 
known, and uſually diſtinguiſhed 
into ſingle ones, only valuable 
tor their bearing Sees, when 
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the double ones are raiſed, which 
are, 1. The double Stock-Gilly- * 
Flowers, of divers Colours. 2. 


The double ſtriped with White. 
Another double, not raiſed 


* the Seed, 4. The yellow, 


Seeds produce double yel- 
ow. 

They are Plants that have ma- 
ny Branches on a Stalk, and bear 
many Flowers on a Branch; be- 
e to flower in April, they 

ouriſn in May, fo continuing til i 
the nipping Froſts check their 
Pride, In order to the raiſing of 
them, good Sceds, of right Kinds, 
are ſet, which are to be ſown ar 
the Full of the Moon in April, but 
not too thick, in gocd light Eerth; 
and when grown three or four 
Inches htgh, muſt be removed ar 
Full Moon, into barren Earth 
or they may be ſet again in the 
ſame Earth, afrer turning it, and 
mixing Sand therewith to barren 
it, which muſt be done ſpecdily 
upon their taking up, that they 
may be preſently ſet again at con- 
venient diſtances; and in ſome 
time ſerve them ſo again, to pre- 
vent growing high, about Full 
Moon alſo, whereby they will be 


more Hardy, grow Low, and 


ſpread in Branches to be able to 
endure Winter, and better to re- 
move all Spring, than ſuch as run 
up with long Stalks, which ſel- 
dom eſcape the Winter Froſts. 
It may be ſeen in the Spri-g by 
the Buds, which will be double, 
and which ſingle; for the former 
will have their Buds rounder and 
bigger than the reſt; then remove 

with care, not breaking the Roots, 
bur taking up a clod of Earth 


blower-Garden, where they ſhall 
abide all Summer in gocd Earth, 
which being ſhaded and well rou- 


| tered, will grow and bear Flow- 


crs 
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ers at well as if not removed at 
Al. Thoſe that are ſingle, muſt 
ſtand to bear Seed, thit muſt be 
yearly ſowed to preſerve the 
Kinds ; for after they have born 
Flowers, they are apt to dye, 
but may be preſerved by Slips or 
Cuttings, that will grow and bear 
che next Spring following; the 
Manner thus: In March, ſuch 
Branches are to be choſtn as do 
not bear Flowers, which being 
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are filled with Water, which he: 


ing too long retained in the Par, 
by reaſon of the great Citiicnlty 
ot expelling it through the Pore: 
may corrupt and ulcerate the 
Stones, and at laſt occaſion a fn. 
tal Gangrene. 2. Make a ſort of 
Greuel of Barley-Meal and Vire. 
gar; and when it is almoſt boiled 
add half the quantity of Chal 
with a ſufficient quantity of 0. 


of Roſes and Quinces, and tyy 


cut ſome diſtance tromthe Stock, 


pugils of Sa!t; apply this Re 


ſlit down the backs at the ends of | medy at hot as you can endure 


the Slip, about halt an Inch, in 
three or four places equally di- 
ſtant ; then peel the Slip as far 28 
it is flir, and turn up the bark, 


which muſt be ſer three Inches in 


ro touch it with your Hand, and 
bind it on very carefully, 3. Bil 
a ſufficient quantity ot Beans in 
Lees ot Wine, till they gro fot 
and tender; then beat chem toy 


the Ground, by making a round Maſh; to two pounds of which, 
Hole that deepneſs, and putting | add halt an eunce of Caſtecun 


che Slip in it, with the Bark 
ſpread out on each fide or end 
thereof; which covered up, fſhad- 
ed and watered for fome time, the 
Ground being good, will grow 
and bear very well. 

STONES and Cods ſwelled and 
hwdned are thus Remedied, Take 
yellow Wax, freſh Butter, and Oil 
Olive, of each halt a pound, ſtrong 
Vinezar half a pint, boil them to- 
gether til the Vinegar be almoſt 


in fine Powder; incorporate them 
well together, and ſew them uy 
in a Bag large enough to cover 
the Stones: Anoint the Cods with 
Ointment of Oi! of Roſes, and ap- 
ply the Bag as hot as you can fut 
ter it to touch the back ot your 
Hand, binding it on as well e 
you can; 24 Hours after, aroinc 
the ſwelled place again, and heat. 
ing the Bag in the ſame Lees dt 
Wine in which the Beans were 


conſumed ; then remove the Vet- | 
ſel from the fire, and adding an 
ounce of Camphire in Powder, 
make a Poulteſs, to be applied to 
che ſwollen Cods; four Hours 
after, Jay on a treſh Poultiſs, 
without taking away the former, 
or covering the Part. If it be a 
ſimple Inflammation, the Swelling 
will be aſſwaged, and the Pain 
abated; but if the Swelling con- 
ciaue after che Heat and Pain be 
removed, the Cods hanging down 
very low, it is a ſign that the 
Horſe is troubled with a Hydro- | 
_e2le; that is, when, by a relaxa- 
tien of the Peritoneum, the Cods 
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boiled, renew the Application, 
continuing after the jame man. 
ner, till the Swelling be abatcd. 
4. When the Peritonæum or K 
that holds up the Entraik, is 1c 
laxed, the Guts fall into the Cod, 
and their deſcen: appears vii. 
to the Eye. In this cafe, 5 
muſt endeavour to put up it 
fallen Guts with your Hands, aid 
then apple the following Fomen. 
tation. T:ke the Roots of Cn. 
frey, the Bark of the Pomegranait 
and Oak-Treces, Cyprus Nuts, aud 
green Oak - Apples, Sumach and Bai 
berries, of each four ounces; 4 
niſe and Fenrel-ſeed, of each t 
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gances 3 Flowers of Pomegranates, 
Camomile, and Meliot, of each two 
handfuls; Powder of crude Allum, 
half a pound; put them all to- 
| gerher into a Bag large enough to 
cover the Cods, and ſcwiit after 
the manner of a Quilt; then put 
| chis Bag, wich halt a peck of 
Beans, into a large pot full of 
| Wine made of Ses; or for want 
| of that, of thick red Wine, and 
hoil them for the ſpace of two 
Hours; after which, apply it mo- 
derately hot to his Cods and 
Stones, laying it on dexterouſly, 

ith a Bandage paſſing round the 
Flanks, and tied on the Rump : 
Continue the uſe of this Remedy 
tot a conſiderable time, and every 
24 Hours, heat the Quilt in the 
E (ime Wine. But after you have 
put up the Guts, the ſureſt and 
cven the ſafeſt way, is to Geld 
the Horſe; for ſo the Cods ſhrink 
up, and the Guts tall no more 
down into them 

STONES bruiſed in Horſes, are 


| 
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dangerous and ſtubborn, If the 
Swelling be accompanied with a 
great Inflammation, add to the 
whole Compoſition, two drams of 
Champhire, diſſolved in 3 ſpoon- 
tuls of Spirit of Wine ; bur it the 
Tumor or Inflammation be ſeated 
in the Ligaments that is above 
the Stone, chafe the Parr with 
Spirit of Wine comphorated, and 
atterwards apply the Cataplaſm 
or Poultiſs. It you have reaſon 
to believe, that there is Matter 
generated in the Stone, ſpread a 
ſufficient quantity of Emplaſirum 
Divinum on very loft Leather, to 
make a Plaiſter about the large- 
neſs of the palm of your Hand, 
and lay it upon the Fart, where 
the Matter ſeems to be ſeated ; 
then apply the Poultiſs; and if 
the Matter be either actually ge- 
nerated, or ready to be formed, 
the Plaiſter will draw it. The 
Matter muſt be taken off once a 
Day, and-wviped, but needs not 
be chan ed; and by perſiſting in 


Cured after this manner: Take 
Honey and freſh Butter melted, of 
each half a pound; Juice of green 
Cole-warts, a pound; Leaves of 
Rue, freed trom the Stalks, a 
large handtul ; Black-$99p, a quar- 
ter of a pound; Bean-Hlower, a 
pound ; ſtamp the Rue in a Mar- 
ble Mortar, then add the Honey, 
and atterwards the Juice of Cole- 
worts, Butter, and black Soap; 
mix them diligently without Heat, 
and make a Poultiſs with Bean- 
Hower, which muſt be applied 
cold with a Hog's-Bladder, and 
kept on with a Bandage tied a- 

bout the Horſe's Back. Thus 
even hard Swellings may be cured, 

if the Dreſſing be renewed once 

a Day; and the quantity here 

preſeribed, may ſerve to pertect 

the Cure, repeated Applica- 


— 


this method, you may cure the 
Horſe without Gelding: You 
muſt Let him blood in the begin- 
mng, and at the end of the Cure ; 
and give him two ounces of S- 
Prunellx every Day mixt with gran, 
which muſt be his only Food. 
This Remedy promotes the Cure, 


| by cooling the inward parts, and 


allaying the preternatural Hear 
ot the Bowels, occaſioned by 
the communication and neigh- 


| bourhood of the bruiſed Stones, 


Bur ſince it happens not unfre— 
quently, that the Matter appears 
ſo high above the Stone, that it 
cannot be conveniently Evacua- 
ted, and you have reaſon to fear 
that it may fall into the Cods, and 
there putriſie, you muſt open the 
paſſage with a red hot Iron at the 
bottom of the Cod, without touch- 


b 
tions, if the Diſcate be not very 


— 


ing the Stone; then anoint the 
| Cod 
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Cod with Baſilicon, and lay over 
it Beet- Leaves ſmear'd with But- 
rer, putting into the hole a Tent 
anbinted with. Emplaſtrum Divi- 
num, melted in Oil of Roſes, or 
for want of that in common Oil - 
Olive; continue after the ſame 
manner, and your Horſe will cer- 
tainly recover without Gelding, 
This is an excellent Remedy to 
ripen Matter in any part ot the 
Body, where the Skin is broken, 
and when the Circumſtances of 
the Diſeaſe require the Sore to be 
kept open. Vegetius in the Eighth 
Chapter of his Third Book, where 
he treats of the Swelling of the 
Stones, orders them to be anoin- 
red Morning and Evening wich 
the Powder of Burnt-Barly, mixt 
with Hogs-greaſe, addirg, that a 
Dog's Gall is of adorable Effica- 
cy in this caſe, | 
STONE; in reſpect to the 
weighing of Wool 14 Pounds 
makes a Stone, tho Burchers al- 
low but 8 Pounds to the Stone, 
and Horſe- Racers fourteen. 
STONE. A Diſtemper in an 
Horſe, that comes ſometimes from 
che weakneſs of the Hadder, oc- 
caſioned by groſs and bad Hu- 
mours, ſtopping the Water-Con- 
duit; or principally by violent 
Labour, or immoderate Riding ; 
fomerimes it comes from toul 
Matter deſcending from the Liver 
and Spleen, which falling down 
into theRidneys andBladder ſettles 
chere, whereby their grows 1n the 
Mouth of the Conduit, certain 
hard inflamed Enobs, that ſtop 
his Urine', and cauſe him to 
Stale with great pain and trou- 
bk, by reaſon the Sinews and 
Pores about the Neck of the Blad- 
der are benummed, which takes 
away the ſenſe and feeling of the 
Bladder. Another while it comes 
by keeping a Horſe in his Travel | 
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too long from Staling; for his 
Water being over heated by Ex. 
erciſe, doth conglutinate and be. 
comes ſo viſcous and thick, that 
Nature cannot diſcharge it ſelf 
ſo freely as it ſhould do, and he. 


times Red, ſometimes Gray, which 
falling into the Conduits, by 
mixture of Phlegm and groſs Hy. 
mours, is there, by Conglutinati- 
on, brought to a hard Stone, that 
ſt>ps the Paſſage, fo as he will 


not be able to Piſs or Stale; and 
all che ſigns of it are, that he would | 


tain Piſs and cannot, and that 
many times drop by drop. 


ö 


| 


To Cure this Diſtemper, 1, 
Take Saxifrage, Nettle-Roogs, Par- 
ſley-Ro015, Sperage-Roots, and Dod. 
der, of each an handful, bruiſe 


and boy] them gently with Whire- | 
wine, until a third part be con- 


ſumed ; then put thereto an hand- 
ful of Salt, of Sallet-Oil, and of 


the Lard of a Goat, of each three 
Ounces, and halt a pound of 4 } 


ney ; when all is boyled, ſtrain 


and wring it very hard, and give | 
him one pint thereof every | 
Mornirg faſting, blood-warm, | 


and if become too thick by boyl- 


ing, diſſolve ſome White-wine Ii. 
negar into it; and after the firlt | 


boyling, it muſt be only warmed, 


and let him have it as long as it 
will laſt. Or an handful of 7/- 


den-hair ſteeped all Night in 2 


Quart of ſtrong Ale, and ſtrain- 
ed, and given him, is excellent. | 
2. Some take a Quart of Ale or | 
Beer, put it into a pot, and put as } 
Roots, clean 


many Reddifſh Radiſh 


waſhed and ſliced into ſmall pieces 
therero as will fill up the pot: 
Then ſtop it ſo cloſe thatthe Ait 
get not in, and let it remain twen- 
ty four Hours; then ſtrain the 


Roots very hard from cke 
; quo. | 


ing pent up too long in his Rid. 
neys, ingender Gravel, ſome. | 
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quor, and give it him in a Morn- 
ing faſting z Ride him gently up- 
on it, and atter that tec him up 
warm Covered ang Littercd, and 
in a little time you ſhall ſee him 
piſs freely ; during he Cure, let 
his Drink be "hire-water. 3. 


others boyl the firt< quantity of | 


Water to half a pint three times 


Parſley ; 
of, and 
ful of London-Treacle, as much of 
the powder oi Ezg-ſhells and give 
it him divers Mornings, if there is 
occaſion for it. 
| STONE-HENGE ( Mons Am- 
breſij) is a glorious Monument of 
Anciquity, about fix . Miles from 
Salisbury ii Wiltſhire, conſiſting 
of chree Crowes or Rinks, or 
huge rough Stones, one within 
auother; ſome of them eight and 
twenty Foot high , and ſeven 
broad; and upon the top of them 
there are others laid croſs and 
framed into them: There are 
diverfities of Opininious con- 
cerning them; ſome will have 
them Artificial and made upon 
the ſpot; the Ancients having 
had the Art of making Stones of 
Sand, with ſome ſtrong Lime; 
ind that which adds to the pro- 
bability of this Opinion, is the 
vaſt bigneſs of theſe Stones, hard- 
ly capable of any Land Carriage, 
na plain, which for ſome Miles 
round ſcarce affords any Stones at 
all, Others have made the place 
to be a Temple of the Druids : 
dome read the word Stone- Hengiſt, 
s if they had been erected in Me- 
mory of that Procogeneral of the 
97x9ns in Britain, tho' the barbar- 
dus and treacherous A@orf*Me 
cmmitred upon the place, ſhou'd 
father have inclined his Admir- 
ers to contribute all they could 


: | 
over; of Onions clean pilled, aud 


then take a Quart there- | but alſo that very Ancient Welch 
put thereto a good ſpoon- | Proverb, Mal gwaith Emrys, like 
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far buried in Oblivion : But others 
there are (to name no more) who 
wi! have chem fer up in Honour, 
or rather as a funeral M nument 
to that Brave and truly Valiant 
fe man- Britin, Aurelius Ambroſius, 
to which Opinion, not only ſome 
Circi.mſtance of the Attion, and 
the ſtil] remaining Latin Name cf 
the Place give ſome Councenance, 


—__—. 


| 


the Work of Ambroſins ; which may 
have a farther Explanation in due 
Time, and upon a more proper 
Occaſion, 

STOPPING in the Belly, is 2 
Diſtemper in Poultry, contrary 
to the Flux, fo that tney cannot 
Mote, — Wherefore their Vent 
ſhould be anointed , and then 
ſmall birs of Bread, or Corn 
ſteeped in Man's Urine, given 
them. 5 

STRAIN, or Sprain, is the Sin- 
news of a Horſe ſtretched beyond 
their ſtrength, by reaſon of ſome 
ſhip or wrench : Thoſe in the 
Back are Cured after this manner, 
1. Take a Fat, Sucking, Maſtiff 
Whelp, flea and bowel him; 
then ſtop the Body 1s full as it 
can hold with gray and blick 
Snails, and Roaſt it at a reaſon- 
able Fire; when it begins to be 
warm, baſte it with ſix Ounces of 
Spike Oil, made yellow with Saf- 
fron, and ſix Ounces of the Oil of 
Hax; then fave the Droppines, 
and whatever moiſture falls from 
it; with which anoint the Strain 
and work it in very hot, holding 
-2 hot Fire- novel before it; this 
do Morning and Evening. 2. O- 
thers take five Quarts of A/e, and 
a quarter of a peck of Gloyers 
Specs, and boyl them till it come 
to a Quart, then apply it hot to 
the Grief, and remove it not in 


io have his Name, at leaſt viſe, ſo 


- | 


five or tix Days, 3. Some rake 
| | Venice 


| 
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Venice Turpentine and Brandy bea- and chafe the thinneſt of it in 
ten together into a Salve, anoint | upon the aggrieved Place, holding 
the grieved Part therewich, and an hot Fre-thovel before it, tg 
hear it in with a Fire-ſhovel, | make it ſink in the better; then 
and in two or three times doing | dawb it all over with the thickeſt 
it will have good effect. — For a | the nature of a Charge, and 
Strain newly done, 1. Take a ſtick Flax or Hurds upon it, bind. 
Quart of the Grounds of Ale or | ing it up with a Linnen Cloth 
Beer, Parſley, and Chopped Gr ſs, and it there be occaſion, you may 

as much as you can gripe; | apply a freſh Charge. 5. For the 
boyl them till the Herb be ſoft; Sine us fo ſtrained that the Mem- 
then put to it a quarter of a ber is grown uſelefs, Take of 


pound of ſweet Butter, and when 
tis melted, take it from the Fire, 
and put it in a pint of Wine Vine- 
ger, and if it be thin, thicken it 
with Wheat Bran, and lay it upon 


Hurds ; and poultiſs-wiſe as hot 


as he can endure it liy it too, 
and remove it once in 12 Hours, 
and give him moderate Exerciſe, 
2. Others take Whitewine Vinegar, 


Bole- Armoniach, the Whites of 


Eggs, and Bean-Flower ; which 
being beaten into a perfect Salve, 
muſt be laid very hot to the Sore. 
3. For a new Strain or Grief, 
_ proceeding from Heat, Take the 
Whites ot fix Eggs, and beat them 
with a pint of White wine Vinegar, 


Cantharides, Euphorbium, and Mey - 
cui, a like quantity; and of the 
Oil of Bay double as much as oi 
all the reſt; bring the hard Sim- 
. ples to Powder, and bcat all to a 
Salve, apply it to the Grief; ard 
tho' it make it fore, it will give 
| ſtrength and ſtraitneſs to the Si- 
news: For the Sore, you ma 

Cure it either with Populeon, fre 

Butter, or Deers-greaſe warm, — 
; For a Scrain in the Shoulder, or 
; elſewhere, hid or apparent, Take 
ten ounces of Prem Gregſe, melt 
it on the Fire, and put to it four 
| ounces of the Oil of Se, one of 
the Oil of Origanum, one and an 
half of the Oil of Excter, and 


Oil of Roſes and Ahrtles, of cach_ three of that of St. Zobn's-Wort ; 


an ounce, Bole-Armoniack four 
ounces; as much Dragons-Blood, 
and as much Bean or Wheat 
Flower (the firſt is the beſt) as 
will thicken it; bring it to a 
Salve, and ſpreading it upon the 
Hurds, lay ic upou the Place, and 


renew it not until it be dry. 4. 


For a new Sinew Strain, Take 
cammon Soap à quarter of a pound, 
Bole- Armoniack in powder, an 
ounce; the Whites of three or 
four new-laid Eggs, a gill of 
Whitewine Vinegar, halt a gill of 
Brand), and a quarter of a pint of 
new Wort, either of Beer or Ale, 
wich half a gill of the Oil of Tur. 
pentine, which incorporate very 


nell with your Hand; then ryb | 


ſtir them all together, and put 
them into a Gally-pot ; with 
which, being hot, anoint the place, 
rubbing and chafing it in very 
much; hold a Firc-thovel beſoie 
it, and anoint it once in two days, 
aud rub and chate it in twice er 
thrice a day; and give him mo- 
derate Exerciſe. For a Strain in 
the Paſtcrn or Fotlock Joint, A 
Paulteſs made of the grounds ©! 
ſtrong Beer, Hens-dung, Hogs-grea/e, 
and Nerwve-9il, boiled together, 
and apply'd two or three times 
bound on a Linnen Rag, will do. 
— An old Strain upon the 


Hair is clipped ſo cloſe off on the 


paſtern Joint, chat you can — 
| he 


Legs, is curcd thus; When the 
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the paſtern Vein, ſtrike it with 


our Fleam, and let it bleed well; 
then cake two cunces of Tin en- 
ine Oil. as much ſtrong Ale or 

Reer, and put them into a Glafe, 

fake them very well tegether, 

the better to incorporate them; 
then pour it into an earthen Diſh, | 
and anoint and chate the grieved 
part very well, holding at rhe | 
{me time a red hot Fire-ſhovel 

betore it, to make it flak in the 
better; when you find the Swel- 
ling is abated, lay the common 
Charge of Soap and Brandy upon 
It, and bind i Linnen Rag, et in 
the ſame, abo ut it; aud when the 
Ch:r;e begins co peel off, anoint 
it once or twice wich the Oil of 
Trotters. - 


„ AH. Rome 
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STRANGLE, is not, as ſome 


oy 
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| pen and break it; or as foon a3 


you find the Swelling begin to 
tle between his Chaps, rake a 
Wax Candle and burn it there— 
with till the Skin rite from the 
bicſh ; unto which, lay wet Hay, 
or wer Litter, which will ripen 
and make it break; then lay unto 
it a Plaiſter of Shoe- makers Wax, 
which will both draw rd heal 
it: Bur if it break inwaicly, then 
rwice or thrice every day per- 
lume his Head, by burning under 
hs Noſtrils, Frarkinceuſe or Ma- 
it ck, or elſe by putting an hor 
Coal into wet Hay, the Smoke 
hereof let him receive up his 
Noſtrikz; or with a ſmall round hor 
fron, thruſt an Hole through the 
Skin on both ſides the Weeſand ; 
ai:d after it begins to Matter, 
mx Butter, Tunner's Water and 


f.mm.cion in an Horſe's Thro.r, 
proceeding from ſome Ch-lerick 

or Bloody-Flux1on, which comes 
out of the branches of the Throat- | 
Veirs into thoſe Parts, and there 

breeds ſome hot Inflammati-n, 
ſtirred up by a hard cold Winter, 

or by Cold taken after hard Rid- 

ing or Labour. Tis a great and 

an hard Swelling between the 

Horſe's neather Chaps, upon the 
roots of his Tongue, and about 
his Throat; which Swelling, if 
it be not prevented, will ſtop his 
Wind-pipe, and fo Strangle or 

Choak him. The ſians to know 
this Diſeafe, are, The Temples 
of his Head will be hollow, his 
Tongue will hang our of his + 
Mouth, his Head and Eyes will! 
ſwell, and the paſſage of his 
Throat be ſo ſtopped, that he can 
neither Eat nor Drink, and his 
breath will be very hot. | 


it's god in general to an»int 
em or Fgs-greaſe, which will r1- | 
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and chafe the Swelling with Pa- 


ſuppoic, 4 Quinzey, but an In- Salt togcther, and every day a- 


n int the Sore there with, till it 
be whole. Blecdns in the Mouth 
is alſo very gocd for this Diſtem- 
Pet: | 

But more particularly, 1. Take 
Bafilicon, old Boor«-grenſe and Di- 
althen, of each four ounces, one 
ovnce of Oyl de Ray, incorporated 
very well together, with which a- 
noint thePlace well, after you have 
clipped away the Hair, and bind 
it vp with a piece of Sheep-ckin, 
with the Wool next to the In- 
flammition, that the warmth 
thereof may the better help to 
ripen the Puſtules; which when 
ripe, let the Corruption out with 
a ſmall hot Iron, and fer three 
or tcur days together , tent it 
only with Baſilicm, and atter- 
wards heal it with yenr black 
Egyptiacum ; ard let him eat gocd 
{wect Hay and Eran inſtead cf 
Oars, and his Drink be White- 
VVater. 2. Others, in the Morn- 
ing faſting, in a pint and an half of 
ſtrong Beer, not boiled, but heated 

: loKke- 
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lake warm, give him the powder j middle of the ſwellin 
and Anniſeed, of ft ſcale off, and it becomes jr 
all over, the Corruption | 


ot Turmeric 
each an ounce; half a quarter of 
a pint of Brandy, with five or (1x 
fpoonfuls of Whitewine Vinegar, or 
r SY want of that Verjuice, then 
bleed him in the third furrow of 
his Mouth, and air him; when 
ke is brought home, Cloath and 
Litter him up warm, and cie him 
to the empty Rack for three or 
four hours, or more; but if he 
ſwears very much, which this 
Drink uſually cauſes him to do, 
and that you find him deſirous to 
lie down, he may be untied. Let 
him have no Maſb, only warm Wa- 
ter, and an handtul or two of 
Wheat-bran put therein; 


next 


Morning give him the like, and 


preſently after it, give him about 
two Ounces of Honey in half a 
pint of White-wine , of White- 
wine-Vinegar, or for want of ei- 
ther Ver juice, and air him after it. 
The third Day you may give him 
the common Cordial, viz. three 


pints of ſtale ſtrong Beer boyl- 


ed with a good big Toaſt of 
Wheaten Houſhold Bread crum- 
med into it; and when you are 
ready to give it him, put therein, 
before it be quite cold, Honey and 
freſh Butter, a quarter of a pound 
of each, and give it him luke- 
warm faſting, exerciſe him atrer 
it, and ſet him up warm three or 


four Hours, then give him warm 


Water and Bran. — Now in this 
Diſtemper you are to obſerve, if 
you find he runs at the Noſe any 
toul filthy and yellowiſh Mat- 
ter, that afterwards turns white, 
the Cure need not much be que 
ſtoned; that if he hath any Knobs 
or Kernells under his Jaws, your 
common Charge of Soap and Bran- 
dy, heated and rubbed in well, 
will either break or fink them; 
and if you find the Hair in the | 


| 
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| three Days together : Or, take a 1 
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let out with the Inciſfion-Roig 
and let it heal up of it ſelf; and 
tho' the Drink cauſes him to be 
very ſick, and makes him ſwelf 
much in his Body ; fear him nor 
he will do well, and two or three 
Miles Riding every day, will do 
him much good in order to his 
Cure. | 
STRANGURY, or Strangulj. | 
on, is when an Horſe is provoked 
to Stale often, and voids nothing 
but a few Drops : It befalls him 
divers ways; ſometimes by hard 
Riding, or fore Labour, that heat: 
and makes the Urine ſharp; ſome- ? 
times by hot Meats and Drinks, 
ſomerimes by Ulceration of the 
Bladder, or by means of ſome 
Impoſthume in the Liver and 
Kidneys, which being broken, the 
Matter falls down into the Bad- 
der, and with t he ſnarpneſs there- 
of cauſes a continual provocati- 
on to Piſſing, which will be with 
ſuch pain, that he will whick, 
wry, and beat about his Tail, as 
he Piſſes. 8 | 
There are many things reputed * 
good in general for this Diſtem- ? 
per. Some bath the Loyns with ? 
warm Water, then take Bread, 
and Bay-berries, and tempering } 
them with ſweet Butter, give 
him two or three Balls thereof, 


Quart of new MIt, and a quar- 
rern of Sugar, and when they are 
well brewed together, give it him 
to drink faſting in the Morning, 
and keep him from all ſnarp Meats; 
or boyl in the Water that he 
drinks, good ſtore of the Herb 
Hgs-Fennel, it will Cure him. 
But more particularly it's pre- 
ſcribed to take ſome of the pow- 
der of a Flint-ftone calcined, witn 
e an 
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an Ounce of the Powder of Par- 
fley-ſeed, and as much of char of 
Fvy-berries, boyl them a little in 
4 pint of Claret, and cwill do. 
STRAWBERRIES : Tho' they 
do not grow ona Tree, and there- 


fore cannot be eſteemed an Or- 


chard or Garden Fruit, yet they 
deſerve a place under them bcing 
humble, and content with the 
ſhades and droppings of your 
more lofty Trees. There are va- 
rious Kinds of them, as the com- 
mon Engliſh Strawberries, much 
improved by being tranſplanted 
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Cravell, or Strangury ; but the 


Plants of them in the prime of 
their Youth and Vigour, are as it 
were, treachcroufly attacked in 
their very Roots by thoſe wick- 
ed Toads which deſtroy them. 
For Eating ſuch as are Red 
thoroughly Ripe, Large, and ot a 


pleaſant Odour, are the beſt, be- 


ing agreeable ro the Taſt, and 
extinguiſhing the heat and ſharp- 
neſs of the Blood, retrcſhing the 
Liver, cleanſing the Eye -ſight, 


Cc. And they have this excel- 
lent property, not to receive a- 


from the Woods to the Garden; ny venemous Quality from the 
the white Strawberry,more delicate j Toads and Scrpents, tho' they 
than the former; the long, red often tread upon, and paſs over 
Strawberry; thePolonion; the green | them, as being of a very low. 
Strawberry, which is the ſoeeteſt Growth. Bur they do not nour- 


of all, and lateſt ripe : Bur the 
beſt of all is that not long ſince 
brought from New-England, which 
is the earlieſt ripe of all Englifh 
Fruits, being ripe, many Years, 
the firſt Week in May; they are 
of che beſt Scarlet Dye of any 
Fruit that grows, very pleaſant 
and cool ro the Taſt. Bur it you 
would haveStrawberries in Autumn, 
the firſt Blofloms which they pur 
forth may be cut away, and their 
bearing hindred in the Spring, 
which will make them after wards 
blow anew, and bear in their lat- 
ter Seaſons 3 and in order to get 
ſome of rheſe of a larger ſze; 
as ſoon as they have dene bear- 
ing, let them be cut down to the 
Ground, and cropt as often as 
tacy ſpire, till towards the Spring; 
and u hen you would have them 
proceed towards bearing; now 
and then, as you cut them, ſtrew 
hne powder of dried Cow-Dung, 
Pigeon- Dung, Sheep-Dung, &c. up- 
on them, and water them when 
there is occaſion for it. The Wa- 
ter diſtuled from this Fruit is ex- 
cclert good againſt che 5/ne, 


— 


iſh much; and are cafily Corrvp- 


ted in the Stomach, and hurtful 
ro paralitich Perſons; and the 
beſt way to eat them is, firſt to 
cleanſe them from their Leaves 


and all Filth; rien put int? 


White-wine and ſprinkled with Su- 


gar, and ſO take them before o- 
ther Food. 


STREAM-VVORKS: A kind of 


work in the Stannzries ; of which 
Mines or Tin-works there are two 
ſorts, the one called Lode-works, 
and 
This lies in lower Grounds, when 
byTrenching they follow the Vein 
of Tin, and turn away now and 
then the Streams of VVater com- 
ing in their way: The other in 
high Places; then upon che Hills 
they dig very deep Pits, which 
they tcall Shafts and undermine, 


the other Stream-works : 


STRING-HALTS, is a ſudden 


ewitching or ſnatching up of an 
Horſe's hinder Leg much higher 
than the other, and comes moſt 


an end to the beſt Mertled Horſes; 
and it befalls them upon taking 
Cold ſuddenly after hard Riding 
or ſore Labour, eſpecially if you 

A'aa waſh 
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waſh him when he is too hot, them, and breeding of Maggots 
which will chill his Blood, and fo therein. 

ſtupitic and benum hisSinews, that STUBBING, is the pulling up 

it cak $ away theSenſeand Feeling of Shrubs, Broom, Hops, or the 

of that Member, To Cure it, take like, out of Lands, as preventing 

vp che middle Vein upon the jthe Improvement thereof ; for 

Tish, and under neath the fame, | which Mr. Plat has an Inſtrument 

| hes a Steing, which cut away; | very convenient, made in the form 

theu anoint him with Butter and | of a three grained Dung-Fork 

Salt, and he will both do well þ only, but much greater and ſtron- 

and go well, But they make a | ger, according to the bigneſs of 

particular O.ntment for this pur- che Shrubs, c. the Stale where- 

pole, which is, take the Oil of Tot is like a large and ſtrong Lea- 

Petroleum, of Worms, ot Nejve-0il, j ver; which being ſer halt a Foot, 

ot P:tch, or Picce-greaſe, of Spike, or ſuch a reatonable diſtance, 

of each an Ounce, two of London | from the Root of the Shrub, 

Treacle, and a pcund of Hogs- drive with an Hedging Bill a 

#ieſe, all melted together upon | good deepth into the Earth; then 

ile Fire; then take it off and elevate the Stale, lay ſome weight 

keep it ſtirring, till it be throughtly for fulciment under it, and with a 

( - cold, wich which anoint the viſt- | Rope faſtned to the upper end 

; ted bart once a Day, and then | thereof, pull it down, which will 

/ wilp him witha ſoft Thum-band rent up the whole Buſh by che 
1 oi Hay from the Paſtern to the | Roots. 4 

| top of the Hoof, and this for ren | STUMBLING, in an Horlſe, 

| Days together, rubbing and chat+ | comes either Naturally orAcciden- 

F ing in the Ointment very well tor | tally, and is known by the Sight 

a long time, holding an hot Fire- | and Feeling, by reafon that the 

i ſhovel near it, the betrer to cauſe |Sinews of the fore Legs are 

1 it to fink intothe Sinews, Nerves | ſomewhat ſtreight, ſo that he is 

. aud Joynts : Bur when the an- nor able to uſe his Legs, with that 

0 Ointingz is ever keep them warm freedom and nimbleneſs he ſhould. 

and well Littered, and let che The way to cure him is, to cut 

Thumb-bands be daily made leſs | him of the Cords; that 1s, to 

and leſs, and ſhorter and ſhorter, make a flic upon the top ot his 

till you perceive him to ſtand by | Noſe, and with your Cornet raiſe 

b-ch Leggsalike, and your Horſe | up the great Sincws, and cut them 

t be recovered ; but he muſt |aſunder, and heal them up a- 

not be Rid that he may ſwear gain wich ſome good Salve, where- 

much in a Month after; and as|by he will have the uſe of his 

' toon as warm WVeather comes, Legs fo perfectly, that he will 

turn him to Graſs in ſome dry | ſeldom or never trip more. Such 

- Paſture where is V Vater, and take | as comes accidentally, is by ei- 

him up again before the Cold | ther Splint or Wind-Galls, or by 

comes, and while he doth remain | being Foundred, Pricked, Stub- 

in the Stable keep him warm, and | bed, Gravelled, Sirew-ftrained, 

fo his String-halt will be gone. hurt in the Shoulder, or Witcher, 

 STRUNTEDSHEEP. So they [or careleſly ſetting him up wl 

call Sheep whentheir Tails are cut he is hot, which makes him g0 

eff, to keep them from Dunginz very ſtiff, and his ſtiffneſs caules 

Wa atumbling,  STURDV\ 
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STURDY. See Turning-Evil. but yet the tormer removed when 

STYING of Hogs. They there is leaſt ſap in the top, ard 
ould not be- put together like prelerving what fibrous Roots are 
other Cattle in their Styes, but up7n them, often proſper well; 
have Partitions made thercin; wheretore when they are taken 
and ſo the Sows pur aſunder by vp. the Ground mult be opened 
themſelves, and the young Pigs well; ard it they grow from the 
by themſelves ; for being all ihur | body of the Tree, cr grear Roots, 
up together, they tumble, toſs, they muſt be cut off cloſe to the 
and lie a top of one another; and Stem and fer prefenriy : It helps 
thereby oftentimes the -Sows are much ro put forth Sucklers, ro 
made to caſt their Pigs: Neither bare the Roots of Trees, and ſlit 


is it improper, for all ſuch as 
dwell near Foreſts and Commons, 
to have Styes in the ſaid places, 
whereby they may, at convenient 
times, feed ſuch as they think 
fir; and there, in like manner 
uſe to give them their Meat, 
whereby, in a little while, they 
may torget coming to the Houſe: 
and it is good to nake the Walls 
ind Hedges of the Styes four Foot 
high, for then the Swine cannot 
get over, nor others come to them; 
And that the Keeper may Dok in 
and take an account of his Herd, 
and what befalls chem, at plea- 
ture. 

SUCCORY., That which is er- 
tatick and wild, wich a narrow 
dark Leafe, different from the 
Garden one, becauſe it is bitter, 

is a little dulcorated with Sugar 
and Vinegar, and by ſome eaten 
in che Summer; tis more grate- 
{ul co che Stomach than the Pa- 
jute. See End / ve. 
 SUCKLERS, or 0Of-/ets, They 
are young Snoots that proceed 
trom the Root of a Tree, and of 
the ſame kind and Nature with 
the Tree from which they ſpring; 
for ſuch as grow from Trees rai- 
ſed by Gratting or Inoculation, 
follow the Nature of the Stock. 
They put ſometimes near the bo- 
dy of the Mother Plant, other 
S::chlers at more diſtance, which 
are beſt where they can be had 
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the Hood Lands, is moſt] 


; 


them in ſome places. 
SUFFOLK, Tlas is a large 
Maritime County in the Eaſt of 
E gland, bounded on the Eaſt by 
the German-Sea, on the Weſt b 
Cambridgeſhire, Northward with 
Norfolk, and South ward with EN. 
ſex ; be ing in length, from Eaſt 
to Weſt, about forty four Miles, 
and in breadth, from North to 
South, thirty Miles: In which 
compatis of Ground it contains 
9950009 Acres, and about 34420 
Buſes; the whole divided into 
two and twenty Hundreds, where · 
in are ave. hundred ſeventy five 
Pariſhes, and eight and twenty 
Marker-Towns, ſeven whereof. 
have the priviledge to fend Mem- 
bers to Parliament. Here 
the Air is very wholeſome, and 
counted proper for the Cure of 
Conſumptive People, The Soi! 
Fruictul and Rich, abounding doth 
in Corn ard Graſs; but along the 
Coaſt, for five or fix Miles into the 
Land, it's, for the moſt part, hea- 
thy, ſandy, and full of bleak Hills, 
yet yielding plenty of Rye, Peaſe, 
and Hemp, and feeding abundance 
of Sheep; the more Inland part 
commonly ealled High-Suffolk, or 
y Clay 
Ground, and Husbanded chiefly 
for the Dairy, where excellent 
good Butter is made, but the 
Checſe is far inferior to that of 
Cheſhire, The South Parts to- 
Aa a2 watdi 


SUN 


wards Cambridgeſhire and Efſex, 


are much of the ſame Narure ; 
but the parts abour Bury, and to 
the North-weſt, from thence are 
generally Champaign, and aboun- 
ding with all ſorts of excellent 


Corn. Beſides the little Ouſe and 


the Waveney, which part ir from 
N folk, and the Stour from Efſex ; 


here are the Orwell, Ore, Blithe, 


and the Breton, which water it 
with their Streams. 

SU GA R-CAKES, you may 
make them of a pound of fine 
Sugar beaten and ſearced, with 


tour Ounccs ot the fineſt Flower, 
put to it one pound of Butter 
well waſhed with Raſe- water, in 
which hath been ſteeped three 
Days betore ſome Nutmeg and Cin- 
nam n; then put thereto as much 
Cream as will make it Rnead to a 
ſtiff Paſte; rowl it into thin Cakes 
and prick them, and lay them on 
Plates and bake them; the Plates 


need not be Buttered, for the 
will ſlip off themſelves when they 
are cold. . 

SUN ; the chief of the Hea- 
venly Luminaries, doth indicate 
unto us on Earth, the true Tem- 
peranient of the Air, thro' which 


we receive it's Beams, according 
to the Denſity and Rarity where- 


of, we perceive that Luminous 


Globe. It the Air be ſerene and 


clear, then do we moſt perfectly 
recerve its Beams, and that is a 
Prog noſtick that the Weather is 
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moſt inclinable to Dryneſs : Be. 
fore Rain the Sun appears dim, 
faint and wateriſn; it at its Rj- 
ſing it appears Red and Pa'e, 
and afterwards dark, or hid in a 
black watery Cloud, Rain fo]- 


lows: So it does alſo it the 5% 
Beams appear before its Riſing, or 
a watery Circle about the Sun in 
the Morning; or if the Sun ap. 
pear hollow, or have red or black 
Clouds about its Riſing : The ſame | 
may be ſuſpected if the Beams be 
fainr, ſhort, or wateriſn; for the 
Air being pregnant with Moi— 
ſture, which uſually precedes Rain, 
repre ſents the Sun and its Beams, 
different in Form and Colour, frem 
what it appears at other times: 
its Setting Clear and Red, and 
Riſing Gray, and afterwards Clear, 
indicates a Fair Day to follow; 
and the Air about it appearing very 
Red at any time, eſpecially in the 
Evening, Wind ſucceeds; and in- 
deed any Redneſs in the Air pre- 
cedes Winds. „„ 

SUPERCARGO, Is one im- 
ploy'd by the Owners of a Ship, 
to go a Voyage to Over-ſce the 
Cargo, and to diſpoſe of it out, 
and unto the beſt Advantage of 
the Owners; tor which Service 
he is allowed good Proviſion, be- 
cauſe the Truſt impoſed in him 
is very conſiderable. 

SUPERFICIAL, or Square- Heu- 
ſure; for theſe take the to!low- 
ing Examples. 
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| Roads | 40 


— - -—— 


Acres. 4 150 


Poles. 34 2724 
1210 10890 | 
4849 | 43350 | 


— — 
— — 


Miles. | 640 | 2560 | 102400 


mtr woo EEO — 


3097600 | 273784c0 


In this Table you have in a 
iquar? Mile 640, ſquare Acres, 


2550, Iquare Roods, c. In a 


ſquare Acre, 4 ſquare Roods, 160 
ſquare Poles, c. In a ſquare 
pole zo, ſquare Yards, and 
2724 ſquare Feet, aud in a ſquare 
Yard 9 fquare Feet. 
SUPPOSITORY, is a prepara- 
tive to a Glyſter, or Potion for 
2 Horſe, and of all other is the 
gentleſt you can uſe; its Nature 
being to help a Horſe, that can- 
not well empty himſelf; for it 
cauſes him to diſcharge himſelt 
of many ſuperfluous Humours, 
that by rheir peccant Qualities 
and Conditions, do Diſturb, An- 
nay and Diſtemper his Body; and 
to looſen the Guts, which may 
be bound and clogged with dry, 
hot, and hard Excrements ; 
which a Glyſter will not do o 
well. as | | 
Now Suppofitories are made ſe- 
veral ways, 1. Take a Candle of 
tour or five in the Pound, and 
cut oft three Inches at the ſmaller 
end, and anoint rhe biggeſt part 
thereof with ſallet-Oil, or freſh- 
Butter, aud fo put it into his Fun- 
dament; then with your Hand 
hold nis Tail ro his Tuell about 
half an hour. by which time the 


_Supprittory will be diſtolyxed; then 


tate h's Bic ind trot him up 
und down till he bein to Emp 


. — 
—— 


| and Purge himſelt; this is the 

gentleſt of all, and may be ad- 
miuiſtred tho you find the Horſe 
ſo weak, that you dare not, 
without the peri] of his Life, give 
him any purging Medicine or 
Potion, 2. Take ſix Ounces or 
common Honey, one and an half 


— — 


Aniſerds iu fiae Powder, ot each 
an Ounce, boyl chemall co a ſtiff 
thickneſs, and ſo make it unto 


and ano: it all over with /all27- 
Oil, and your Hand alſo, and fo 
put it up into his Fundament the 
length of your Hand; then tie 
his Tail berwixt his Legs, by 
faſtning it to his Girts, and let it 


and Order him as before. This is 
good in caſe of Suricirs or in ward 
Sickneſſes. 3. Take a piece of Caſtle- 
Hap, and paring it, bring it into the 
| taſhion of a Supp?ſrtory,and ſupply 
ir, ordering as already taught” you. 
And this is good to purge away 


and therewith ſtamp Staveſaker 
and Salt, of each two Ounces, 


ney as will do, till it be thick 

and to make it up into 8% e- 

ries, adminiſtrin; ene ot them 

as you did before, and ordering 

| Aa 3 N 
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of Sul Niter, ot Wheat-flywer, of 


Supp ſitoriesʒ chen take one of them 


remain ſo half an Hour, fo Ride 


Phlegm. 4. Take fo much Sauin 
as will do, and ſtamp it toa Maſh, 


boyl theſe in as much common 


"—— 
— 
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him ſo likewiſe ; it purges Cho-| gar Candy, with an hot Iron be- 
ler. 5. Some take an angry red | rween the Shoe and the Fcot, and 
Onion, and peel it, and croſs-| wken it is hard ned, take Nettles 
ways jagg it with a Knite, and | and Bay-ſalt ſtamped, and lay up- 
fo adminiſter it; it is good to] on it. Others, after paring his Foor, 
purge Melancholly. 5. Others ro cool ir, ſtop it with Bran and 
rake a pint of common Honey and | Hogs-greaſe boyled together very 
boyl it till it be thick, and make | hor, and cover the Coffin round 
it up into Suppoſitories, as it cools, | with the ſame, or elſe ſtop them 
and fo adminiſter it: It's cooling | every Night with Cows-Durg and 
to the Body, purges away ill Hu- | Vinegar mingled together. 
mours, and cauſes good Appe-] But for other Cattle, you muſt 
tice to Meat, boyl Honey and Hogs-greaſe in 
| In adminiſtring of this Medi- Wiite-wine until it be thick, like 
cine, as well as Glyſters or Porti-| Pap, and lay the ſame on the 
ons; ſee that it be done in a] Foot a good thickneſs, and there 
Mor ning taſting, unleſs Necel- | let it continue three Days before 
fity urges the contrary ; and fſut- | it be removed. — But when the 
fer not the Horſe at ſuch times | Foot is ſwollen, ſome take an 
to drink any cold Water, no, not | handful of Elder Leaves, a few 
with Exerciſe; but either ſweet | Leaves of Grurſel, and a few Crops 
Maſhe, or white Water; ard as | of Chickweed. and a little Hauſe- 
ic is needful before you admini- lee, ane Swine-greaſe, which be- 
ſter ir, to Rake him well, to he ing bearen all together in aMortar, 
wuſt afterwards be kept warm. } till they become like a Salve, 

SURBATING, is the beating] they lay on Plaiſter-wiſe, and it 
of an Horſes Hoof againſt the will rake the ſwelling dow. 
Ground, and comes ſometimes dy | SURRET. This 1s an Inland 
means of evilShocing, lying too flat] County in the South ot England, 
to hisFeet; orherwhiles by travel-! bounded on the Eaft by Kent, on 
ng a Horſe too young, before] the Weſt by Barkſhire and A: 
his Feet are hardned, that many fhire, Northward by Middleſex ane 
times occaſions Foundring; fome- | Buckinghamſhire , and Sourhward 
times by the hardneſs of the | by Ser. Ir is called Surry q. d. 
Ground, and high lifting up of | South-Rey, from its Situation on 
the Horſe's Fect; and rhoſe Hor- | the South ſide of the Th. mes; 
ſes that are flit H:ofed, their | the Saxons calling that Rey, Which 
Coffins are ſo tender and weak, | we term a River. It contains in 
tar they muſt be ſubject to this] Length, from Eaſt to Weſſt, thirt) 
Sorance. TheSigns to know it are, four Miles; in Breadth from North 
that he will halc on both his Fore- to South two and twenty Miles; 
legs, and go ſtiffly and creepinz, in which Compaſs thereare Ic- 
as thy? he were half Founcred.-— ckoned 592cco Acres of Grund, 
To Cure it, ſome take two new and about 34220 Hoults ; the 
laid £225, and when they have whole being divided into thirteen 
well pickled his Fore-feer, break | Hundreds, wherein are 140 Pa- 
them rau into his Soles; then ſtop þ riſkes, and eleven Market- Tow, 
them up with Ox or Cow- dung, amonz which, tho Guildford be 
and ke will be well by the next the County-Town, yet S, ark, 
Morning; or you may melt Su- | which ſtands cppcſite to the C. 
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ty of London, on the Banks of the 
Thamzs, goes not only for number 
ot Buildings and Inhabitants, be- 
yond any other place in this 
County, but even comes up wich, 
or rather exceeds all other Cities 
in England, London always excep- 
ted: Four of zrhete Towns are 
priviledged to fend Members to 
Parlizment. — This County 1s ge- 
nerall commended for Healthtul 
Air, the cauſe being its fandi- 
n-{s, and that it is an Inland 
County: Alſo, the Skirts of it 
are noted for their Fruitiulnels, 
but the middle parts for their 


© 


Birrenneſs, which has occation- 


18, That Surrey is like 
# courſe piece of Cloath with a fie 
I/. However, in point of 
Health, the middle parts have 
the advantage; beſides the plca- 
ſure they yield by their Downs, 
in Hunting and Horſe-Races. 
SUSSEX. This is a Maritime 


ed che ſaying 


County in the Sourh of Englund, 


bounded Eaſtward with Kent, 
Weſtward with Hampſhire, on the 
North by Surrey and Kent, and 
on the South by the Channel: It 
took its Name from South Sax, be- 
cauſe of its lying Southward. Is 
Length, from Eaſt ro Welk, is 
ar about fixty Miles; its Breadth, 
rem North to South, but twen— 
iy; in which Compaſs it contains 
1140000 Acres of Ground, and 
about 21540 Houſes ; the whole 
being divided into ſix Rapes, con- 
taining fixcy five Hnndreds, where- 


in are three Hundred and twelve. 


pariſhes, and ſeventeen Market- 
Towns, ten whereof are privi- 
edged to tend Members to Par- 
nament. — Here the Air is apt 
t be Cloggy, by reaſon of its 
particular places: The Scil is 
tFrumniuland Reich, bur the Roads 
deep and unplcatant to Travel- 
lers. The N.rt1 Parts towards 
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Kent and Surry, are well ſhadeg 
with Woods, as was all the County 
in former Days, having in it part 
of that famous Foreſt call d Andredſ 
wold, till the Iron Works conſumed 


them. The middle of the Coun- 
ty has excellent Meadows ; the 
Sea Coaſts are Hilly, but yet yield 
plenty of Corn and Grats ; and 
as for Harbors there is ſcarce a 
good one, but for ſmall Veſſels. 
It's watered by ſeveral Rivers, 
bur none f any long Courſe, 

SW AN. To ſpeak of the 
Breed of this ſtately Bird is need- 
leſs, ſince they can better order 
themſelves therein, than any 
Man can direct them ; cn'y where 


they build tiicir Neſts, tliey muſt 


be left undiſturbed, ind that will 
be enough. But for feeding them 
Fat tor Eating; let the Cygnets 


be fed every way as you do Geeſe, 


which fee tor that purpoſe, and 
in ſeven or etht Weeks they 
will be through Far, either coo- 
ped in the Houſe, or walking a- 


| broad i ſome private Court; 


but if you would have them Fat- 
ter in a ſhorter time, then they 


may be fed in ſome Pond, Hedg- 


ed or Paled in for that purpoſe, 
having a little dry Ground lett, 
where they may fir and prure 
themſelves; and there may be fer 
two Troughs, one full of Bayley 


and Water, and the other full or 


old dried Malt, whereon they 
may feed at pleaſure, and in thus 
d ing they wil be Fat in let; 
than four Weeks; for by this 
means a Swan keeps her ſelf neat 
and clean, who being a much 
defiled Bird, lics in dry places 10 


uncleanly, that they cannot pro- 


per, unleſs their Atrendants he 
diligent, to dreſs and trim their 
Walks every hour. 
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SWAY'D in the Back, is a Di- 
ſtemper in Horſes chat comes ma- 
ny ways: Sometimes by ſome 
great Strain, Slip, or heayy Bur- 
den; ſometimes by turning him 
too haſtily round; and the pain 
commonly lies in the lower part 


of the Back below his ſhort Ribs, 


and directly between bis Fillets; 
and it may be perceived by the 
reeling and rowling of his hinder 
Parts in his going, he being rea- 
dy ta fall to the Ground by bis 
frequent ſwaying back ward and 
fide long, and when he is down, 
it is a great deal of trouble for 
him to riſe ax ain. 

To Cure this Diſtemper ; 1. 
Take two Qunces of the Far of 
the Fruit of the Pine-tree, three 
ot Olibanum, four of Roſin, as 
many of Pitch, one of Bole-Armo- 
niack, and halt a one of Dragon's 
Blcod, which muſt be all well in- 
corporated together, and laid 
Plaiſter-wiſe all over the Reins 


of his Back, where let it remain 
till it fall off. 2. Bur the beſt 


help for theſe Infirmities is, to 
adminiſter ſome ſtrengthing things 
inwardly, as common Turpentine 
made into Balls, with the Pow- 
der of Ble- Armoniach, and that 
of the dried Leaves of Clary; and 
to apply curwardly, all over the 
Reins of his Back, a Charge of 
Oxycroceum and Par acetſus melted 
together, or Colewrts boy led in 
Salle: Oil, made thick; a Poulteſs, 
with the Powder of Bole-A mn mi- 
ack and Bean- flower, 
* SWEALING 2 H, is an Ex- 
preſſion uſed in ſome places tor 
Singinga Hog. 

Swedeland, Norway, Denmark, 


The firſt is twice as big as Den- 
m:rb, and alt- gether are more 
duda f.:ur times as 913 28 England . 
Tac chief Towns of Trade being 
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Hamburg, Bremen, Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Wiborg, Sleſwick, Lu- 


beck, Bergen, Colmar, Ab», Notte. 
burg, and Riga; the chiet Com- 
modities are, Ox-hides, Goat and 
Buck Skins, rich Furrs, Metals, 
Oaks, Firs, Honey, Tallow, Bow. 
ftaves, Aﬀres, Cables, Canvaſs, 
Maſts, Deal, and Clapboards, 
Pitch and Tar, Cordage, Ropes, 
Hemp, Flax, Linnen Tarn, Stoch- 
fiſh, Waniſcote, Wheat, and Rye. 
SWEET-JOHN, Sweet-William, 
Armerius, are of ſeveral forts; 
but the only double Sweet-Fobn's; 
and the Velvet Sweet-Willi.m's, 
are worthy of eſteem; every {lip 
of them fet in the Spring will 
grow: They Flower in 7uly, and 
if their Seed be kept and town, 
other varieties may be gained; 
but it muſt be done in April, they 
Flower not till the tecond Year. 
SWELLED-LEGS, come to a 
Horle ſometimes by hard Riding, 
or fore Labour when he is to 
Far, and careleſſly putting him 
to Graſs, and ſetting him up in 
che Stable too hot, whercta Fe 
takes Cold, which cauſcs the 
Blood, Greaſe and Humours to 
tall down into his Legs, and to 
make him ro ſwell ; fomeriemes 
it comes by long ſtanding in the 
Stable, when the Planks where 
his fore Feet ſtands, are higher 
than where his hinder Legs are, 
which uneaſie Poſture makes the 


noint the place therewith; or 
ard othet parts of Eaſt Land. 


Blood ſettle in the hinder Legs, 


whereby they are brouzht to 
ſwell. 1 


To the Curing of this Evil, 1. 
Some uſe MNerve-oil, Black- ſoap, 
and BIA. greaſe melted, aud a- 


elſe b-rh his Legs in Butter and 
Beer, or in Vinegar and Butter mel- 
ted together. 2. Others uſe either 
Shoep'e-feet- oil, Traing il or Pls 


and Salt-petre boyled together,, 
| Des a KB 


S WE ; 
to bach them with, and roll | 
them with Hay Ropes wet in the 
fame Liquour, trom the Patern | 
to the Knee; but bind them not 
too hard. 3. Some bath them | 
with Water, wherein Sage, 
Mallows, and Roſe Cakes have 
been boyled , with Butter and 
Sallet-oil therein; or take Fan- 
kincenſe, Roſin, treſh Greaſe, of 
each alike, boyled and ſtrain- 
ed, and uſe it once a Day as there 
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is occaſion, 4. His Legs may 
be either waſhed in cold Foun- 
tain Water, or the Horſe left to 
ſtand every day up to the Knees 
in Running Water, till the ſwel- 
linz be aflwaged. 5. Take Prmi- 
Roſe Leaves, Violet Leaves, and 
Strawberry Leaves, of each a hand- 
ful; let them be boyled in new 
Milk, into which put of Nerve Oy!, 
Petroleum, and of Pnmpilion, of 
each an Ouuce, and anoint him 
therewith for tour or five Days 


SWE 


two or three times a Day, and 
wrapping a Cloth wet in the ſame, 
cloſe about them, and this will 
aſſwage them. 

SWELLED PIZZLE. This is 
4 kind of hardneſs, that preceeds 
from being bruiſed byRiding,andis 
Cured in this manner; take Hoiy- 
hoch, Houſe-leek, and a little 
Plantaine, which ſtamp together 
with freſh Butter, and anoint it 
twice a Day; and it it be fore, 
you muſt Caſt him, and waſh his 
Sheath and Pizzle with White- 
wine-Vinegar very well, and if 
there be any Canker or Holes in 
the Yard, then you muſt put ſome 
burnt Allom to the Vinegar, and 
waſh it very well, and he wil) 
mend in three times Dreſſing wich- 
out fail. 

SWELLINGS and Tumors in 
Horſes ; they come by Heats and 
raken by hard Riding, or fore La- 


together. 6. Many take Pitch, 
Virgins Wax, Raſin, the Juice of 
Hyſop, Galbanum, Myrrh, Zed. 
ary, Baellium Arabicum, Popule- 
on, and Storax, as much as you | 
will; boyl them in Deers-ſewet, 
and when cold, put therein Bole- ; 
 Armoniach and Coſtus, beaten in- | 
to fine Powder, and incorporate 
them well rt: gcrher into the other 
ingredients; boyl them all over 
again; and when you uſe it, 
ſpread it upon a Plaiſter, wrap 
ic about the Swelling, and let it 
ſtay there till it drop off of it 
ſelf. 7. But laſtly, when a Hor- 
ſes Legs are . much ſwelled, be- 
caule of the ſcratches, take a 
Quart of Chamber Lie, and more, 
into which put an handful of 
Bay- ſalt, a guarter of a Pound of 
Szap, a pretty quantity of Soor, 


| 


bour, whereby the Beaſt being 
over much heated, the Greafe 
falls down and ſettles in his Legs 
and other Parts, which grow dry 
and hard, and breed Splints, Spa- 
vins, Curbs, Ringbones, and the 
like, which in time are no other 
than proper Tumours ; befides 
which, it occaſons other Knobs 
and Swellings. See Splints, Spa- 
vins, Cc. ſeverally. | 
Swelled Leggs. For the Cure 
of which, boyl a Gallon of Lees 
of Red Wine, ſoftly over a clear 
Fire, ſtirrinz perpetually, till 
they begin to thicken; then add 
fine Wheat-flower and Honey, of 


each two port.ds; black $97p, 


one pound; boyl and ſtir till the 
whole Mixture be reduced to rhe 
conſiſtence of a Charge. The 
continued uſe of this Remedy 


a good handfal of Miſlztoe chopr, 


boyl all well together, and there- 
with bach his Legs very warm. 65 a Swellin that ſpreads 1 


will ſtrengthen the Horſe's Lega, 
and take away the Swelling, This 

Charge may be allo applied 
cs felt 
under 
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under the Belly, and advances be 
tween his Legs. 15 
2. Tumors of long ſtanding 
grow hard, becauſe the Humour 
contained berween the Skin and 
Fleſh, is ſo raw and undigeſted, 
that Nature is not able to con- 
coct it; and therefore the Swel- 
ling muſt be aſſwa ged, and the 
hard ned Humour diff.lved by the 
application of a piercing Reme- 


dy, ſuch as this which follows: 


Endeavour to get ſome of the 
Horſes own Urine, for ſo the 
| Remedy will be more effectual; 
put ił that cannot be had, take ot 
Cows Urine, a pint, Flowers of 
Brimftone, half an Ounce, Allum, 
2 Dram; boyl away to half a 
Pint, and bach the Swelling with 
this Liquor, chafing it hard; 
then take a Clout that has been 
worn, dip it in the fame Liquor, 
and wrap it about the Pars, re- 
newing the Application Morning 
and Evening, till the Cure be 
perfected. 
3. Take ten Pounds of green 
Robots of Malloms, or Marſh-Mal- 
I5ws, when you prepare the Re- 
med in the Spring, or during 
the time of Advent before Chriſt- 
mas : but at all other times take 
tix Pounds of the dry Roots; 
beat them to a Maſh, and boil 


them genrly, with ten Quarts of 


Water in a Kettle, for two Hours; 
then pour in as much hot Wa- 
ter, as you have loſt by Evapora- 
tion, adding three handfulls of 
Fage-leaves, and continue to boil 
an hour and F:'f, or two hours 


longer: Take of the Kettle, and 
add two Pounds of Hong, and 
one pound of black Son, incor. 


porating all together; ſuffer it to 
cool, till you can almoſt endure 
to thruſt che end of your Finger 
into it, and then mix a Quart of 
ſtroug 4quz Vite wich the whole 
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Compoſition; foment the 
ling with this Bath, and fa 
wards chate it with a handful of 
the Dregs, or thickeſt part of the 
lame : Then walk the Horſe half 
an hour, and continue to obſerye 
the fame Method every Day; for 
ſeven or eight Applications, "will 
refolve whe Swelling, unleſs there 
be an Impoſthume that tends to 
Suppuration; whichyou may cafily 


perceive, by the heat and hard- 
neſs of the Part, in which caſe lay 
aſide the uſe of the Bath, and 
apply Baſilicum. Take black 55 f 
and Honey, of each one pound 
good Aqua Vite, halt a pint, and 
mix them cold. This is a very 
good Remedy to take away the 
Swellings: You muſt rub the 
part with it every Day, and walk 
the Horte half an hour afterwards, 
repeating the Application till the 
Horſe be Cured ; or it the Swel- 
ling be ſmall, bath it with the 
ſolution of Allum in Wine, 

| 4. Beat the VVhites of ſix Eggs, 


{with a large picce of Allum, tor 


helf a quarter of an hour, till 
chey be reduced to a thick Froih; 
after which add a Glaſs of true 
Spirit of Wine, for Adu: Vitæ is 
not ar all proper in this cafe, 
ſhaking the Spirit with the Frock, 
till they be very well incorpura- 
ted: Then mix and incorporaic 
the whole with halt a pound ot 
common #oney, and charge tne 
Horſe's Legs three or icur times, 
ſcouring off the Charge with 
VVarer in which Piſhes have been 

waſhed. If the Leggs continue © 
ſwoln, repeat the Charge, and the 
Swelling will quickly difappcar : 
For this is a very good Remedy, 
and has been tricd with ſuccels, 4 
both cn the Fore ard Hinder 
Þ © «; 


5. Charge 
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$, Charge the part where the 
7ymnor in your Horſe uſes to ap- 
pear, with Cow Dung mixed with 
Vinegar, which will keep down 
the Swelling, This Remedy Cures 
as well as prevents Swelling. 

SWINE. Tho'Hogs be inthem- 
{elves hurtful and ſpoilingAnimals, 
yet they are Uſefal and Profitable ; 
which chiefiy confiſts in theſe 
three things, 1. For the Raaf, 
'Bicon, 2. For the Spit, Pork, 
So vce and Pudding, 3. For Breed 
Pigs only; and in the Choice of 
them , the Buyer muſt have a 
particular regard to the Boars 
and Sows he Breeds ot; that they 
be long and large of Body, deep 
Sided, and deep Bellied, thick 
Tluglis, and ſhorr Legs; for the 
1-nz Legged Swine make a good 
appearance, yet he deceives the 
Eye, and is not for the Butcher's 
profit : High Claws, thick Neck, 
his Groine and Suout ſhort, and a 
good thick Chine well ſet with 
ſtrong Briſtles: As for the Co-] 
lour, that is certainly beſt which 
is entire, as all White, or all 
Sanded; and rhe Pide are the 
worſt, and moſt liable to the 
blexzles: The Black are toler- 


able, but our Kingdom, thro' 


Cold, ſeldom breeds theſe: And 
for the ſoundneſs of them, this 
Rule muſt be obſerved; Pluck the 
Briſtles on the Back, and if there 
be Blood on the cuds of them, 
the Hog is not ſound, nor in 
Health; but if their Tail be} 
wrinkled, it's a fign they are 
found: Look under the Tongue 
it the Meazels are ſuſpected, and 
the Kernells will ſatis fie vou. 
Nov for keeping and preſerving 


of Hogs : When you have choſen ! Day, and little at once, with as | 
tlie reſt, 


the beſt for Breeding, 
both Male and Female are to be 
Gelded; the Males well make 
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and Pork; ſo will the Females 
alſo, called Splayd Gnelts; and 
one of theſe is eſteemed before 
two Hogs. The young ſhorg 
Swine of three quarters ora Year 
Old, are reckoned the daintieſt 
Pork, Then to feed them, when 
you do not fatten them, bur keep 
them in good plight, give them 
\ Draff-pulſe, and other Garbage, 
with Swillings in their Troughs ; 
then drive them to Graze in the 
Fields ; tor which the ſoft Marth 
andMoor:ſhGrounds are the beſt, 
where they get the Roots of Sedge, 
Galingale, Reeds, Ruſhes, Kmt- 
graſs, and the like, good and 
wholeſome for them; the Fallow 
or Tythe Field yields them alſo 
ſtore of Worms and Roots that 
are good for them; and at the 
tall of the Leaf, they may be 
driven to Kedges where they 
find Haws, Sloes, wild Plumbs, 
Pears, Crabs, Nuts, &c. which 
are very wholeſome ; likewite 
Acorn gathered by ſome at the 
ſeaſon, and kept in Ciſterns or 
Fats all the Winter, are good to 
mix with their Waſh ; and when 
they are brought home, ſeed 
them again, as in the Morning, 
and Sty them up. | 

But more particularly for fat- 
tning Swine in woody Countrics, 
either for Bacon or Lard: Thoſe 
that live near Woods and places 
where there is ſtore of Maſt, let 
them be turned to Maſt for ſix 
or eight days; aid after they have 
well Fatted and Fleſhed them- 
ſelves, bring them home and Sty 
them up; then tor a Fortnight, 
or ten Days feed them with old 
dry Peaſe, giving them once a 


much Water as they will Drink ; 
whereby their Fat and Fleſh is fo 
hardned, that wheu it comes to 


erave Hogs, and excellent Bacon 


be boyled ic will not conſume. 
„„ 
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But for ſuch as live remote from 
Woods, in Champion Countries, 
they muſt Sty up their Hogs, and 
let them continue there till they 
are fed, never letting them out: 
For the firſt two Days give them 
nothing at all; but the third, ear- 
ly in the Morning, let them have 
a pretty quantiry of dry Peaſe 
and Beans; at Noon, at four a 
Clock, and ar Bed time a like 
quantity each time, but no Wa- 
ter all that Day: Let them have 
the ſame Uſage the next and Wa- 
ter to Drink as they liſt; and 
twice or three times a Week, as 


your Provifion ſerves, fill their 
Bellies with ſweet Whey-butter, 


_ Milk, or warm Waſh ; but in no 
wiſe ſcant their Proportion of 
- Peaſe: And thus in four or five 

Weeks they will be tat enovgh to 
be Killed. 
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| and a Week atrer let them hays 
dry Peaſe or Beans to harden their 
Fleſh; their Drink being good 
ſtore ot waſhing af Hogſheads 
and Ale-barrells, and ſweet Whey, 
Now to clote up it! a few 
Caurions ; juffer not Swine to 
eat Man's Dung, Pigeon or Poul- 
try Dung, which will cauſe the 
Meazles; as will their lying in 
Horſe Dung: Neither muſt they 
be ſuffered to cat Carrion, dead 
Fleſh, or Garbage, for it will, 
in time, make them eat the Quick; 
nay, to eat their own or other; | 
Pigs, and even little Children toc: | 
Wherefore, be ſure never to let 
them want Meat, for Hunger will 
drive them to this, as to raven 
upon Capon, Chicken, Duck, or 
Pig: Neither muſt any Fiſh or 
Soap- water be caſt into their 
Waſh, or Muſtard; all which 


Now for others who live near i breed the Meaſles, 


Cities or Towns, where they 
have no great ſtore of Gram or 
Maſt, as London, &c. they Sty 
up their Farlings, rake Chandlers 
Grains, as hard Skins, Rells, lumps 
of bleſh, c. the Offal of ren- 
dred Tall zw, which will not melt, 
and mixing the ſame with Waſh, 
z ive it them to each three or four 
times a Day, which will ſoon puff 
them wich farneſs ; and then to 
harden the Fleſh each Swine has 
a Buthel of dry Peaſe given him, 
and ſo they are Killed at pleaſure : 
And ta help theScouring of them 
by this Feeding; to Elder Swine 
they give Milk and Verjuice, and 
to youns Pigs Verjuice alone. 
Laſtly, for feeding a Hog for Lard, 
or Boar for Brawn, feed them the 
firſt Week with Barly ſodden, till 
it break, and ſo ſodden, that he 
may never have trcſh and ſweet; 
then let them be ted with raw 
Atult from the Floor, before tis 


dricd, mil racy be fat enough, 


of Dungs, yea, hur ful ro Corn, 
Oc. bur late Experience hath | 
taught the Husbandman to prefer 
it before any ordinary Manure 
whatever; aud therefore they } 
| make their Hog-yards moſt com- 
pleat, with an high Pale well Pa- 
ved with Pebble, or Gravel in 
the bottom; into which Yard, | 
there throw Corniſh Muskins, all 
Garbidge Leaves, Roots, Fruits, | 
Plants out of Gardens, Courts, 
and Yards, and a great deal ot 
Fern, Straw, or Weeds tor the 
Swine to make Dung withal. Hot | 
| and Burning Lands may be al- 
layed with this Dunz, which 1s | 
eſteemed the coldeſt of any o- 
ther, and is tne beſt to prevent 
| Of Cure the Canker in Trees, but 
! ought to be covered with the 
Earch, it produceth too great 4 
plenty of Weeds, 


— 
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SWINES-DUNG ; this for- 
merly has been eſteemed the worſt Þ 


n 
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SWINE-POX, is an ill fore | with Sugar; which put together 


in Hogs, which will run abroad, 
and is a very grievous Scab, pro- 
ceeding ſometimes from Poverty, 
{metimes from Lice in the Skin, 
ind while they havethemthey will 
never proſper, but will infect one 
another: For theCuring of which 
ſome do uſe to give the Powder 
of Brimſtone, with Stale; but a 
Bath to waſh them is, to take 
Tarow Plantain and Primroſe- 
Leaves, Bryar-Leaves, old Oaken- 
Leaves of a year, Water-Betony, | 
of each two handfulls ; which 
boyl in two Gallons of Running 
Water, till they are tender, with 
which waſh the Infected once or 
twice, and it will dry the Di- 
ſtemper up, it being nothing but 
2 Corrupt Water between the 
Fleſh and: the Skin, and ſo daws 
to a Scab. 


SYCOMORE, Acer Majus, one | 
of the Maples 1s more in Repu- | 


tation for its Shade than it de- 
ſerves ; for the Hony Dew Leaves 
which fall early, turn to Mucilage 
and Nox1ous Inſects, putrifie with 
the firſt Moiſture of the Seaſon, 
and ſpoil our Walks. Tis raiſed 
ot Keys as ſoon as ripe; they come 
up the firſt Spring. They are 
alſo propagated by Roots and 
Layers in moiſt Ground, not o- 
ver wet or ſtiff, and to be go- 
rerned as other Nurſery Plants. 
The German Sycomore is better 
than ours. —Ours 1s good for 
Trenchers, Cart and Plough Tim- 
ber, and not much inferior to 
4b. This Tnee being Wounded, 
bleeds a great part of the Year, 
and the Liquor emulates that of 
ot the Birch. 5 8 
SYLLABUB, For the making 
of this, take a pint of Canary, 
er Whitewine, a ſprig of Riſemary, 
and Nutm g grated, the Juice ot 


— 
— ˙ — 


in a Por all Night, and cover 
them; in the Morning take a 
pint of. Cream, and a pint and 
halt of New Milt; then take 


and Nutmeg, and ſquirt your i 
and Cream into the Pot, with an 
; Inſtrument called a Hooden- Cow. 
But if you would have whipr 
Syllabub, take halt a pint of Rhe- 
niſh or Whitewine, which put into 
a pint of Cream, with the Whites 
of three Eggs; ſeaſon it with 
Sugar, and beat it as you do Snow 
Cream, with Birchin Rods; take off 
the Froth as it riſes and put it 
into the Pot, doing ſo till it be 
beaten into a Froth; let it ſtand 
two or three Hours till it do ſettle, 
and it will eat curiouſly. 


|. —_—_ 
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T ALENT. The Weighr 

thereof is fixty two pounds 

Troy. | 
TALLY, is a cleft piece of 


the Exchequer, to ſuch as pay 
Money thereunto upon Loans, 


c. 

TAMARISR, is a Tree that 
grows tall and great, being in- 
creaſed by Sucklers aud Layers, 


reſpect Variety and Pleaſure: Its 
Wood is alſo Medieinal. 


purpoſe may be made of a long, 
tquare, wooden Block, and of 
ſome pieces of Iron to be faſtn- 


a L:mmon, a1 d ſome of the Peel 


ed on it, and ro be uſcd about it, 


vi. 


out the Lemon Peel, Roſemary, \ 


Wood given by the Officers of 


and uſually planted by theſe WO 


TANNING-ENGINE, A 
C-nvenient Inſtrument for this 
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vx. an Anvil, a Hammer, an Iron 
holding the Wood to be bruiſed 
and cut, and a Knife to cut the 
fame ; Now Od or Elm is ac- 
counted beſt for the faid Block ; 
the Dimenſions whereof are theſe, 


the length of the Block is about 


four Foot, the breadch thereof 
fifteen, or ſixteen Inches; the 
depth eight or ten Inches: There 
are alſo Iron pieces, and a ſquare 
Cavity to receivea Plate of Iron, 
ſerving for an Anvil, to bear and 
bruiſe the Tanning Stuff upon; 
which Anvil is to be about four 


Inches deep, nine Inches broad, 


and twelve Inches tong. Then 
there is the Iron for claſping and 
holding ſaſt the Materials, to 
be bruiſed and cur, which Iron 
muſt lie croſs the Engine, about 


rhe middle of the ſaid piece of 


Timber, and it may be about 
three Inches broad: It hath two 
Hooks at one end thereof, which 
are turned upwards, and muſt 
be hooked into loops of the two 
Hinges, which are let in, and 
faſtened to the fide of the En- 
gine, in ſuch manner, that this 
Claſping-piece may have liberty 
to be a little raisd for putting 
the Tanning ſtuff under it. Ar 
the ether fide is a ſingle Hook, 
likewiſe turned upwards to hang 
a Weight upon, whilſt che ſtuff 
is bruiſing upon the Anvi/, or 
curting by the Knife z The bot- 
rom ſerves to take up this piece 
by ; and all on the other fide of 
the Block are the places for the 
four Feet to ſet this Engine upon, 
which are of a convenient height 


to work upon it; then there is 


a Hammer for beating and brui- 
fin: the Stuff, which may be of 
ſix Pound weight, and have the 
Head about three Iuches ſquare, 
to werk wich both Hands; but 


to work with one Hand, or for a | 
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Youth to uſe, let ic be of about 
thrce Pound weight, and the 
Head about two Inches ſquare: 
the ſurface of cne end of theſe 
Haminers is veſt to be fmoorh 
but thac of the other dented 
the bett er to enter into che Stuff 
for quicker diſpatch : They are 
to be well ſteeled at both ends: 
the Handles of theſe Hmmey, 
may be about a Foot lone, There 
is a Knife to cut the bruiicd Stuff 
which muſt be eight or nine In. 
ches broad, and near as much in 
depth, made like a Tobacco Anife 
with a Handle to work; this 
Knife muſt be faſtned to the Block 
ar the two oppofite fides, that 
are to be hollowed with two 
Grooves ; and this faſtning is to 
be performed by two pieces of l. 
ron tobe fitted in the faidGrooves, © 
to hold and guide the Kniſe in 
working; there is one piece to 
be faſtened to the end of the 
Knife, by a Pin paſſing through 
three holes, and this end is to 
be ſcrewed into the Groove by 
a couple of Screw-pins; then 
another piece being forked, is 
to receive the other end of the 
Knife; the ſolid ſquare part there- 
of is to be faſtned in the Grove, 
that is under it, by two Iron 
Plates, under which it muſt run 
in the ſaid Groove, ſo as that 
it may be ſlipped out from under 
it, and laid by when the Engin: 
1s not uſed; at which time alſo 
the piece of the other end may 
be unskrewed and laid up: The 
two long ſquares u pon one end 
of the Block, are two Iron Plates 
to be faſtned, where the Knife 
moving in a fit Cavity, is to cut 
the bruiſed Stuff berween them ; 
and of theſe Plates, that which 
lies next the end is to be laid 4 
little lower, the Block being 


there pared accordingly, that lo 
| the 
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the Stuff may fall off from the 
end of the Engine quicker, as 
the lefr Hand furniſhes the Knife 
with the braiſed Materials, whilſt 
the right Hand is cutting them. 
et the hollow place where the 
Knife cuts, be as near as may be, 
ſo big only, that the Knife may 
eafily fall and riſe, and let the 
Block be hollowed under the cuc- 
ting hole, and ſloped off at that 
end for the Stuff to fall off as the 
Knife cuts it. 

TANNING of Leather. As for 
the beſt and cheapeſt way for 
Tanuing of Leather; it muſt be 
obſerved, That every part of the 
Oak-rree, of whar Age or Growth 
ſoever, and all Oaken Coppice 
Wood, of any Age or Size, be- 
ing cut and procured in Barking 
time, will Tan all forts of Lea- 
ther, as well at leaſt as Bark a- 
lone; this Material therefore be- 
ing got in its proper ſeaſon, it 
muſt be very well dried in the 
dun, and more than Bark; then 
Houſed dry, and kept dry for 
uſe; and when *tis to be uſed, 
the greater Wood may he ſhaved 
ſmall, or cleft fit for the Engine, 
which is deſcribed in its proper 
place, and the ſmallet to be brui- 
ſed, and cut ſmall by the ſame 
Enzine; which done, it muſt be 
again dried very well upon a Kiln, 
and then Ground, as Tanners 
uſually do their Bark. Such 
Wood as is to be uſed preſently 
atter *ris gotten, will require the 
better and more drying upon the 
biln, otherwiſe it will blacken 


and ſpoil all the Leather. Where | 


0 is ſcarce, Tyorns may indit- 
ſerentiy well ſupply that ſcarcity, 
Now all theſe Ingredients will 


Tan better than Bark alone, and | 


tar with far leſs Charge; ſo may 
this Invention ſave the Felling of | 
Timber when the Sap is up; 


— 


1 


| 
| 
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which, when *tis done, cauſes 
the outſide of the Trees to Rox 


and grow Worm eaten ; whereas 


it the Trees had been Felled in 
Winter when the Sap was down, 


they would have been almoſt al! 


Heart (as they call it) and not ſo 
ſubject to Worms. | 


TANNER. He is one chat 
Drefles Hides, Cc. by Tanning 


ſo as to make Leather of them; 


he uſes much Bark in the way 


of his Occupation, concerning 


which, as of ſome other things, 


they have ſeveral Terms of which 
briefly ; as, 1. Scutching the Bark, 
which is cleanfing it from Mofs, 


and the rough, crutty, outward 


Bark, and that with an Inſtrument 


they call a Scutching-Knife, 2. 


Hewing the Bark; that is, chop- 


ping it into ſmall pieces. 3. 


Grinding it, by putting it under 
the Mill to Grind it finall. 4. 
Drying the Bark; which is drying 
it that it may Grind. 5. Setting 
down, 6. Stretching. 7. Laying 
down. Bur as for the Inſtruments 


of the Tanner's Trade, and ſome 


other Appurtenances, fee Tanners 
Mill, Working, Fleſhing, Pilling, 


and Shaving, under their reſpect- 


ive Heads, Item, Pooler, Ring 
and Mill, Ouſe, Turf, or Tanner, 


Ce | 

TANNER'S-MILL. This is a 
thing uſed by Tanners for th.e 
Grinding and Cruſhing of ther 
Bark, being a round, large, Woo 


den Trcugh, with a large Stone 
ſer on the edge, or turning part, 
with ſharp ſtrong Knives leaded 
into the Stone ; which Stone be- 
ing turned in the Trough, cauſeth 
the Irons to cut the Back very 
ſmall. 
TANSY, is an Herb hot and 
cleanſing; but in regard to its do- 
mineering Relliſh, ſparingly mixe 
with our cold Saver, and mucin 


firier 


TAR 


fitter (cho' in a very ſmall quan- 
tity) for the Pan, being qualified | 
with the Juices of other freſh 
Herbs, ſuch as Spinage, Green Corn, 
Violet, Primroſe-Leaves, &c. at 
the entrance of the Spring, and 
then fried brownilh, is eaten hot 
with the Juice of Orange and Su- 
gar, as one of the moſt agreeable 
of all the boyled Herbacious Di- 
ſhes. | 
 TARPAULIN, is a Tarred Can- 
vas laid on the Deck of a Ship, to 
keep the Weather out. 
 TARRAGON, is one of the 


perfuming or ſpicy Furnitures of | 


our Sallads, being propagated 
both by Seeds and rooted Slips, 
and ſprings again feveral times 
after it is cut: It endures Win- 
ter, and requires but little water- 
ing in the drieſt of Summer; 
when planted in Beds, it requires 


eight or nine Inches diſtance for | 


each Plant one from another, and 
the beſt time for it is in March 
or April, which hiuders not bur 
that it may be tranſplanted again 
in the Summer Seaſon. The beſt 
for uſe is that which is freſh, ten- 
der, and ſufficiently watered; and 
the Leaves that hang on the 
Ground are not to be choſen, but 
the top and moſt tender. It's 
an excellent Herb, very Aroma- 
tick uſed in cool Sallads inſtead 
of Rocket; an Antid te againſt 
the Plague, &c. but being apt to 
heat the Liver and attennate the 
Blood; It muſt be eaten with 
cold Herbs, ſuch as Endive, Let- 
tice, and Borrage- Leaves, but not 
by young, ſanguine and cholerick | 
Perſons, eſpecially in the Sum- 
mer, tho' it's good for Oid Men 
at all times. | | 
TARTARY. This is the big- 
geſt Empire in the World, being 


and it will do. — 


himſelf amongꝑſt Weeds, and loves 


yet his Food” is nouriſhinz ane 


ſeventy times as big as Englund, 
and gre.ter thin all Europe, tho | 
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the North is little know 
chict Towns of Trade, 8 
Cumbalu, Ham, and Charean. Th 'y 
principal Commadities are rich | 
Furrs, as Sable and Martins, Aust, 
Cinnamon, Silk, Flax, Camlets. | 
Rhubard, and other Drugs. '3 

TEAL. 'Tis a fine Bird for 
Table, only care muſt be had in 
the Choice, it it be bought; and to 
diſtinguiſh, fit feels thick or hard 
upon the Belly, then it's Fat, but il 
thin upon the Belly, lean; if dry © 
footed, then ſtale Killed; but it © 
limber footed, tis new Killed, 
TEETH LOOSNESS, in Beaſts, © 
comes ſomerimes through the 
feebleneſs and weakneſs of them. 
and ſometimes by a cold Rheum, 
got by lying on ſome cold and 3 
wet place, or by eating of much 
watery Graſs: To Chre which, 
caſt him and draw Blood on his 
Gums, and ſo he will amend; 
and ſome after bleeding, anoint 
the Gums with *ſtrong Sack , 
while there are others who lic 
his Tail under his Rump, and A 
bind there a little bruiſed Garlick, 
| Sheep al- 
ſo being liable hereunto, bleed 
them in the Gums and under the 
Tail, and rubbing their Teeth } 
with Sage, Earth and Salt. 
IT EGG. This is the Name 
they give a Doe in the ſecond 
Year of her Age. | I 

TENCH. This Fiſh hath but 
ſmall Scales, tho' yer ſmooth; 
very large Fins, with a red Circle 
about his Eyes, and a little barb 
hanging at each corner of his 
Mouth; he loves Pcnds better 
than clear Rivers, and delights ©: 


to feed in very foul Water, and 


pleaſant: His Slime is affirmed to 
be very Medicihal to wounded 
Fiſh.s, and for chat reaſon he is 
| | C400 
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called commonly Fiſhes Phyſician , 
and the devouring Pike is fo ſen- 
ſible of his Vircue, that he will 
hot injure him, tho' he will ſeize 
on any other Fiſh of his ſize that 
comes in his way; and when the 
Pibe is fick or hurt, he applies ro 
the Tench, and finds Cure by rub- 
bing himſelf againſt him. 

TENCH-FISHING : The pro- 
per time of Angling tor this 
F1ſh, is early and late, both Morn- 
ing and Evening, in the Months 
of June, July, and Auguſt, or all 
Night in the ſtill parts of the Ri- 
vers; he is obſerved to be a great 
lover of large and red Worms, 
and wlll bite moſt eagerly at 


them, 1f you firſt dip them in 


Tar; he alſo loves all ſorts of 
Paſtes made up with ſtrong ſent- 
ed Oils, or with Tur, or a Paſte 
made of brown Byead and Honey : 
He will moreover bite at a Cad- 


worm, Lob-worm, Flag-worm, \ 


Green Gentle, Cad-bair, Marſh- 
worm, or fſott boyled Bread- 
grain. PEEK | | 

Bur for a particular Method 
how to take Tench er Carp, in 4a 
muddy Pond; you muft in the 
firſt place, provide your ſelf with 
a very good Caſting-Net, well 
Leaded, and ler not the Meſhes, 
trom the Crown to a full Yard 
ind an half, be roo ſmall ; for 


then if the Pond be any thing of 


depth, the Fiſh will ſt rike away 
before the Net comes to the 
Ground: The whole Net ouglit 
to have a large Mcſh, well Lead- 
ed and decp Tucked. In the 
ſccond place, make the Ground 
clean flom Stakes and Buthcs, 
and try with the Net before y..u 


intend for the Sport; and it it 
happen to hang, then all your 


patns will prove ineffectual: You 
muſt theretore be ſure, before you 
caſt in your Net', to clear and 


* 
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cleanſe the place twice or thrice 


wich aRake : Then take a quarter 


of a Peck ot Wheat, bake it well 
in an Oven, putting in near three 
Quarts ot Water; being baked, 
take five Pints of Blood, and in- 
corporate the Wheat and Blood 


together, adding as much Bran 


thereunto as is ſuthcienc to make 
a Paſte thereof, and that it may 
the better hold together, pur 


ſome Clay chereunto; then knead 


it well together with a quart of 
Lob- worms, chopt in pieces, and 
worked into Paſte, as aforeſaid : 
Which roll into Balis as big as a 
Gooſe Egg, and throw it imo 
a Pond, within the Circumfer- 
ence of your Caſting-Net, and 
berween whiles throw in ſome 


Grains; and when you think the 
Fiſh have found out the baiting 


Place, then come in the cloſe of 
the Evening (having baited very 
early in the Morning) and ca 

your Net over the baited Place : 
Then t.ke a long Pole with 2 
large Fork made tor that purpoſe, 
and ſtir all about the Net; for 
che Carp and Tench are ſtruck up 
beyond their Eyes in Mud, and 
ſtand exactly upon their Heads 
but let the Net lie for half an 
Hour, ſtill ſtirring with the Pole, 
if the place be not too deep; 
and when you have covered the 
ith, you may go into the Pond 
and take them out with 
Hands; but'if the Water be deep, 
when you find them begin to 


ſtir, litt up the Crown ot the 
Net bolt upright wich a long Staff, 


that fo the Fiſn muy play into 
the Tuck of the Net. | 


TERRAS, is a Walk on a Bank 


or Bulwark, _ | 
TERRIER, is a kind of Hound, 
that hunts che Fox, the Badger, 


or the Grey only; and tis o 


called, becauſe aſter the Manner 
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ard Cuſtom of Ferrets, in ſearch- 
ins tor Conueys, it creeps into 
the Ground, and by that means, 
aifrighrs, nips aud bites the Fox, 
and the Padzcr, in that manner, 
that either they tear them in 
pieces with their Teeth, or elſe 
þile and pull them by force cut 
of their lurking Holes; or at 
eaſt, through a conceived Fear, 
drive them our of their hollow 
Harbours, to be taken by a Net 
or otherwue. 
monly a couple of Terriers, to 
the end they may put in a freſh 
one, as occaſion ſerves, to relieve 
C 3 
Now the t'me of entring theſe 
Terriers, is when they are near a 
twelve Month old; for if they 
be not entred within that time, 


they will hardly after be brought 
to take the Earth: And this en- 


tring and fleſhing of them may 
be done divers ways: In the firſt 
place, when Foxes and Badgers 
have young Cubs, then take your 
old Terrjzrs and enter them in 
the Ground, and when they be- 
gin to bay, you muſt hold every 
one of your Terriers at a ſundry 
Hole or Mouth of the Earth, 
that they may liſten and hear the 
old ones bay; and when you 
have taken the old Fox or Badger, 
fo that nothing remains within 
but the young Cubs, then couple 
all your old Terriers, and put in 
the young in their ſtead, en- 
coura.18g them by crying To 
him, t5 him, and it they take any 
voung Cub within the Ground, 
let them alone to do what they 
will with him; and forget not to 


give che old Terriers their, Reward, 


which is Blocd and Livers, fried 
with Cheeſe, and ſome ot their 
own Grcaſe, ſhewing them the 
Heads and Skins to encourage 
them. Another way is to take an 


They have com- 
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old Fox or Badger, and cut his 
nether Jaw away, leaving the 
upper to ſhew the fury of the 
Beaſt, tho' he can do no harm 
with it, or elfe break out all hi 
Teeth; then dig an Earth in ſome 
convenient place in rhe Ground, 
making it wide enough, that the 
_ Terriers may the better turn there- 
in, and have room enough for 
two to enter: Cover the Hole 
with Boards and Tur: firſt put— 
ting the Fox or Badger in, and 
then your Terriers both yours 
and old ; which, when they have 
| baycd ſufficiently, begin to dip 
with Spades and Marrocks to en- 
courage them, againit ſuch time 
as you are to dig over them; 
after take out the Fox or Badger 
with the Chumps or Pincers, kil- 
ling it before rhem, or let a Grey 
Hound killit in their fight. 

T ET T ER, Fhirng- worm, cr 
Ring- worm, is a very evil Sor- 
rance, which runs up and down 
an Horſes Body, from whence it 
receives its Name; procecding 
| ſometimes from heat ol the Bocd, 

which ingenders a ſharp and hot 
Humour; ſometimes from bad 
and foul Feeding, and is moſt 
commonly found in bis Rump, 
which runs down the Joynts til 
it comes into his Tail, and if it 
continue there long will turn to a 
Canker: But yet now and then it 
will ſettle upon ſome fleſhy part 
of his Body, which will ſo trou- 
ble him with Irching and Ruh- 
bing againſt Walls and Poſts, that 
he will bring away the Hair, yea, 
«nd the Skin and Fleth alſo with 
his Tecrh, if he can come at it, 
{o violent is his Itching, It may 


— 


be known by the falling 4. 
way of the Hair, by his continual 
rubbing ; but it it get into the 
of his 
then tis 
known 


Joynr, between the top 
Rump and the Tail, 
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known by a Scab , which you 

' may feel with your Finger; and 
it it be ſcraped or picked away, 
there will a thin Water come 
cur of it by degrees, which be- 
ing left long to run, wall, in time, 
run into his Tail, and become a 
Ganker, as aforeſaid. | 
Things generally uſed in the 
Cure hereot are, Water found in 
the decay d hollow of a Beech- 
tree, wherewith tis rubbed ; the 
ſuice of the Leaves and Roots of 
ſtinking Gladwin, one part of 
Plantaine-water,two of Beef brine, 
boyled together and clarined, is 
good to kill them; and many more 
things are good to kill chem; but 
more particularly, 1. Take two 
Drams of Precipitate, put into a 
ſmall Vial Glaſs with fair Water, 
much more than will cover the 
Powder, and kept cloſe ſtopped, 
with which twice a Day waſh it ; 
And after you have drefied the 
Sorrance, ſhake the Glaſs, and 
let ir ſtand till the next Dreſſing: 
Bur if it be in any fleſny part, 
you may kill it by bathing the 
place with the Juice of Southern- 
wog, Maudlin and Rue, ot each 
like ſtamped together and ſtrai- 
ned: Bath the place with it twice 
1 Day till it be whole. Others 


| 


H 
therewith four or five times a 
Day, and leave the Roots to re- 
main in the /inegar ll. 2. O- 
chers take the Gum of Cherry- 
trees, and diſſolving it in ſtrong 
Vinegar, rub the Sore therewith, 
5 Many preſcrite the Herb 
iechmad am, ſtamping it with 
Barrows-greaſe; let it ſo remain 
for two Days, and then anoint it 
therewith. Neither are 


Dogs exempted from this Evil, 


to remedy Wi ich, take black Ink, 


each a like quantity; mix them 
together, with the Powder of B im- 
| ſtone, to a Salve, and anoint the 
Tetter till it blecd, and it will Kill 
and Cure it. 
THANET: This is a Kentiſh 
Iſland, lying towards Sandwich, 
in the North-Eaſt parts of the 
ſaid County, and is ſurrounded 
on all fides with Water, viz. 


Eaſt, and with the $S/ower, here 
called Ten/ade, on the Weſt and 
South; being in length about 
eight Miles, and fix in breadth; 
the moſt Northern Point where- 
of is known amongſt Sca faring- 
Men, by the Name of the AMorth- 
fo re-land: Ic's a plentiful Iſland, 
good for Corn and Paſturage, 


take the Roots of Elicampane, and and withal very well Peopled. 


of Red Docks, a like quanticy, 
and put them into three 3 
ot Urine, with eo handfulls of 
Biy-ſalt ; let it boyl xi one Quart 
be waſted; chen eker it off, and 
with a Clout faſtned to a Stick, 
waſh the Sorrance very hot four 
or five Mornings together. 

This is alſo a Diſtemper in 
Sheep and Goars, and Cured in 
this manner : 1, Some take Sor- 
re! Ro)te, wild or tame, lice and 
bruiſe them a little, and ſoak 
them in Vineger two Days and 


two Nights, an! rub the Sorc| 


„ THATCH, is a common Co- 


vering tor Honſes in moſt parts; 
but of the beſt ſort is that called 


Helm, which is a long and ſtiff 


Wheat Straw, wich the Ears cut 
off, bound up in bundles un- 


bruſſed, which being well laid, 


lies thin, laſts long, and is much 


neater than the common way. 
he Thalch is bound and held to- 
| gether by Lachs, Windings, and 
Tharch-Pricks, done by the Art 
of the Thatcher. Fo 
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Juice of Mint, and Vinezar, of 


with the Sea on the North and 
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THERMOMETER. See Wea- | 


ther-glaſs. 

THIRD-EARING, Is a Term 
1n Tillage, and fignifies a Third 
time Plowed, 

THISTLE, Carduus. Tho' it 
be a noifom Weed, yet ſome of 
them are received into Gardens, 
whereof are, I. The Greater 
Globe-Thi/ile, with Leaves cut in, 
and gafhed to the middle, full of 
ſharp Prickles; it's branched 
ſtalk above a yard high, bearin 
great round hard Heads, with 
ſharp bearded husks of a blewiſh 
Green, from whence come pale 
blew Flowers, ſpreading over the 
whole Head, and are ſucceeded 
by the Seeds contain'd in the 
husks, which muſt be preſerved, 
for the Plant dics in Winter. 2, 
The Leſſer Globe-Tbiſtle, whoſe 
Leaves are ſmaller and whiter, 
as are the Stalk and Head of the 
Flowers, the Root more durable, 
commonly laſting four years, 
bearing Flowers. 5 
Their time of Flowering is 
uſually in Auguſt, and being ſow- 
ed, of Seeds they will come to 
be Flowers the ſecond year. 
They prove à great annoyance 
to ſome Lands, by killing the 
Graſs, Corn, Cc. Tho' they be 
a ſure token of the ſtrength of 
the Ground; and the way to de- 
ſtroy them, is to cut them up by 
the Roots before the Seeding 
time. Our Ladies Milky-dapled- 
Thiſtle is worth eſteem, tor the 
young Stalk about May being 
pecled and foaked in Water, to 
extract the Bitrerneſs, boyied or 
raw, is a very wholſome Sallad, 
_ eaten with Oyl, Salt, and Pepper: 
Some ear them ſodden in proper 
Broth, or baked in Pies like the 
Artichobe; but the tender Stalk 
b yled or Fryed, ſome preferr; 
ber't ate Nouriſhing and 
r. tive. 
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THORN, The White one is 
eſteem d beſt for fencing, the 
ſame being rais'd cither from 
Sceds or Plants, the ſpeedieſt 
way is by the latter, but by the 
other is the leſs Charge, tho' it 
require a longer time; the Black- 
Thorn is of the ſame uſe. 

The Root of an old Horn is 
excellent for Boxes and Combs, 
and Curiouſly and Naturally 
wrought— Formerly they made 
Ribbs to ſome ſmall Boats with 
the White-Thorn, And if they 
were planted Single ard in Stan- 
dards, they would riſe into large 
body'd Trees in time, and be of 
excellent uſe for the Turner, nor 
Inferiour to Box. The diſtilld 
Water, and Stone or Kernels of 
the Haw reduc'd to Powder, is 
ſaid to be ſoveraign againſt the 
Stone. 
THORN-APPLE, Stramonium; 
is of two ſorts, the greater 
which riſes up with a ſtrong 
round Stalk, four or five Foot 
high, branch'd at the joynts with 
large dark green corner'd leaves, 
jagged abour the Edges, and ha- 
ving large Bell-faſhion'd white 
Flowers at the joynts, ſucceeded 
by great round Prickly Thorny 
green heads, opening when ripe 
into three or four parts, and 
full of blackiſh flat Seeds; And 
the leſſer differing from the o- 
ther in the ſmallnets of its leaves, 
chat are ſmooth, rent at the 
edges, and ſtalks without bran- 
ches; the Flowers are not ſo big, 
bur more beautiful, white and 
Bell- faſnion'd: The heads are 
rounder, leſs and harder than 
the other; both the Roots dye 
in Winter. There are other 
ſorts not worth mentioning. The 
greater kind is common and will 
grow any where, but the fitteſt 
place is in an Orchard or Kitchen 
Garden, THRACE. 
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THRACE ; Is Four and, little Sheeps-heart between whilcs. 


Twenty Sheafs of Corn Bo up But their Song is confuſed ran- 


together. bling, not laviſh, à d upon 


of Four years old, at which time rearing, but they will breed like 
they: have Six broad Teeth , | Pigeons, if rizhcly ordered. 
and are then called Weathers or} 2. The Northern Throſtle or 


Tap. | Felfare, which comes to us after 
THROSTLE : Of this Bird 


Michael maſs, tarries all Winter, 
there are ſeveral ſorts, 1. The and departs the firſt of March; 


Miſtle-Throſtle, which is far big- whoſe Food is Hips and Haws in 
ger and larger than any of the o- | hard Weather, and in open Wea- 
cher, and his Food far different, ther, Worms and young Grafs, 
and very few to be ſeen: But lying altogether upon Meadow 
tho' he be exceeding Beautiful, or Paſture-grounds : They come 
yer he ſings but little except he in very great Numbers, and alſo 
always breeds near where ſtore go away in Flocks: Their breed- 
of Miſtle-toe is, and if he can ing: place is aſſigned to be near 
poſſible in a very thick place, or | the Sea ſide, in Scotland, where 
in ſome pit, for he is a very me- | they are in abundance, and have 
lancholy ſort of a Bird: He young three or four times every 
makes as large a Neſt, as a 7ay, | year. They may be taken by 
and lays as big an Egg, building | Birdlime; and are better for the 
the outſide commonly with rot- Spit than the Cage, being excel- 
ten Heips, and the inſide is dead | lent Meat when they are very 
Grafs, Hay or Moſs that he pcels | Fat, which is commonly in hard 
trom Trees; he ſeldom lays a-] Weather, bur in open weather 
dove five Eggs, but four moſt | their Fleſh is very bitter, and nor 
commonly, breeds but twice a | worth eating. 5 | 
year, hath three young ones, | 3. The Wind-ThrofHe which 
never above four, feeds all her | comes along with the laſt men- 
young with the Berries of Miſtle- | rioned Bird, but is much ſmaller, 
toe, and nothing elſe as can be} with a dark Red under his Wing: 
perceiv'd, for which reaſon of | It breeds in Woods and Shaws, 
their Food, ſome eſteem this | as your Song-Throſtle in Scotland, 
Bird to be an excellent Remedy | and hath an indifferent Seng, tar 
azainſt Convulſions and Falling- | exceeding the rwo former : In 
Sickneſſes, and the way of uſing. February in fine Weather, che Sun 
it, is to kill and dry him to] ſhining, they will get very many 
Powder, and to, take the quan- | rogerher upon a Tree, and fing 
tity of a Penny-weight every | two or three hours, tho' they are 
Morning, in fix Spoonfuls of the | not Melodious, and fo not worth 
diftill'd Water of MifHe-toe-Ber- | ones pains to keep them, eſpe- 
ries, or Black-Cherry-water, faſt- | cially ſince they will not ting a- 
ing about an hour after. The |bove three Months. 

young Birds of this kind taken a-] 4. The Wood-Song-Toroftle,which . 
bout fourteen days old, are eaſy is a very rare Song-bird, tor the 

to be brought up, being a very | great variety of his Notes, tor 
hardy Bird, and they are fed |rhe Lavichneſs in his Song, and 
with Bread and Hemp-ſeed, and a] for his continuing longer chan 
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any Bird in Song, it being at 
leaſt for Nine Months in a year. 
The Hen makes her Neſt in the 
beginning of March, upon the 
ſtump of an old Tree, or fide 
of the Coppice by a Ditch, ac- 
cording as ſhe finds Food and 
Nuff moſt convenient tor her 
Building, and Food for her 
young: She faſhions her Neſt 
round and deep with Moſs, or 
dry Graſs, and when ihe has 
compleared the firſt pact, ſhe 
wonderiully and atter a moſt ex- 
act and cunning way, dawbs the 
inſide with a ſort of Earth call'd 
the Loum, and docs ir fo ſmooth 
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muſt be wet and mixed with the 
Meat. When they beyin to he 
well Feather'd, put them into ax 
large Cage, wich ſome dry Moſs 
in the bottom, and ler them have 
two or three Pearches, that ſo 
they may fir or lye at Pleaſure, 
for if not kept clean, they are 
ſubject to the Cramp, and will 
neither Sing, nor delight in them- 
{elves z you may by degrees give 
him no Sheeps Heart at all, for 
Bread and Hemp: ſeed will do; 
but Le ſure to let him have freſh 
Water twice a Week, that he 
may bath and prune himſell. 

5. Heat h-Tproſtle, which is the 


and even, and all «ith her Bill, 
that it goes beyond the Art ct 
Man to periorm with any Tools ; 
and whereas this Bird common— 
Iy leaves an hole in the middle 
of the bottom of her Neſt, it's 
| Juppos'd to be to this end, that 
ir may not be drowned upon 
any ſudden violent Showers, or 
long continuance of Rain: They 
breed commonly three times a 
year, if they meet with no di- 
ſturbance or Caſualities by the 
way; and if the Weather be 
fine and Warm they go very ſoon 
to Neſt. The firſt commonly is 
hatch'd in April, and now and 
then in the latter end of March, 
the ſecond in May, and the third 
in June, but the firſt Birds uſually 
prove the beſt and ſtouteſt : 
They may be taken in the Neſt 
ar Fourteen days old, but they 
muft be kept warm and neat, 
not fuffering them to fir upon 
their dung, if ic tall into tlie 
Neſt, but to contrive ir, that 
they may dun; over the 
Neſt, while they are young and 
nul. They muſt be fed with 
raw Meat and tome Bread mixed 
and chopped together with tome 
Hempietd bruiſed, which Bread 


ſmalleſt of the three forts we 
have in Englund, and may be 
known by his dark breaſt: In 
 lome Countrics, they are call'd 
| Meviſſes, for they differ in their 
| Colour, Scng and way of breed- 
ing. Ir has far \{weeter Notes 
than the Wood-Song Throſtle, and 
is neater in his Plume, and fo to 
be preferred before him. The 
Hen builds by the Heath-fide, 
either in a Fruſh-buſh, or by a 
Dicch-fide in the ſtump of an old 
Humtborn, and ſeldom haunts the 
Woods and Shaws, as the other 
doth, and her Neſt is more diif- 
cult to be found, which Neſt of 
acrs Ihe builds with long green 
ground moſs, and makes much 
deeper than the former, and leis, 
and begins not to breed till the 
middle of April, breeds twice a 
year, and 1s a fine tame neat 
Bird, 1f well ted, and kept clean; 
both from Dung and Vermine, 
and her young you muſt breed 
up in che ſame manner that the 
ocher was ordered in all thinzs, 
Now there are various ways 
preſcrib'd to diſtinguiſn the Cock 
krom che Hen; but not to multi- 
ply ncedleſs things, firſt rake 
notice of his Gullet, and ſee ii it be 


very 


THU 


on each fide, then if he have 
large and black ſpors upon his 
Breaſt, and the Colour of his 
head of a light ſhining brown, 
with black ſtreaks under each 
Eye, aud upon the pinion of the 
Wing, and it you find theſe 
marks you are right 1n your 
Choice : But if you would nor 
fail, bring up the whole, and as 
you will find in a ſhore time, 
atrer they teed themſelves, that 
they will all recoad to themſelvcs, 
yet note that the Hen does ir 
with ort Catches and Jerks, and 
continues it not long, whereas 
the Cock is full, and you will 
perceive his Gullet to extend 
much more than tke others, and 
to Sinz much ofrener than the 
Hen, And having made this ob- 
ſcrvation two or three times, 


teke him out of the Cage, and 


mark him, then put him in a- 
gain. 

THUNDER. Is the quenching 
of Fire in a Cloud, or an E- 


halacion not and dry, mixt with 


moiſture, carried into the mid- 
dle Region, and there thickned 
and wrapped into a Cloud; of 
this hot matter coupled with 
cold and moiſture cloſed in the 
Cloud, grows a Strife; the heat 
beats and breaks out of the ſides 
ot the Clouds with a Thundering 
noiſe, and the Fire then diſperſ- 
ed is the Lightning. Thunder pro- 
gnoſticates the Weather to fol- 
Dow, for when it Thunders more 


than it Lizhrens, it pre ſages great 


Winds, bur ocherwiſe it it Light- 
cns oftner than it Thunders, 
great and haſty ſnowers are like 
t ſucceed: Morning-Thunders 
ſtznityß Wind, Nocn Thunder 
Ram, Roaring cr diftant ones 
Wind, but Crack ns and Acute 
Thunders Winds aud Rain.“ 


very white, with black ſtreaks 


* 


higher the ridges, 


. 


* TIERCE of Wine Cohſiſts of 


forty eight Gallous, 

TILLAGE: Is a movirg or 
ſtirring, which being performed 
on the top of the Ground, enters 
ro a certain depth, and makes 
the lower and upper parts change 
place. And the operation as to 
Sardemiug in general is, that hor 
and dry Earth muſt be tilled in 
Summer, either a lictle betore or 
whilſt it Rains, or ſoon after, cr 
where there is a likelihood ct 
more, when it can be done nci- 
ther too often nor too deep; 
but in hot Weather it muſt not 
be performed unieſs Watered 
preſently after: But for mofſt, 
cold and ſtron2 Earth, it muſt be 
never tilled ir time of Rain, bur 
rather during the grearcſt hears ; 


| and as frequent Tillings hinder 


partly the goodneſs of rhe Earth 
trom being waſted by the growth 
and nouriſhment of ill plauts, fo 
in che times that Trees blofl-n, 
Vines ſhoot, c. It mult not be 
done at all. 

But in reſpect to 4rable Land, 


tho' the ſpade was anciently us'd 


as well as the Plongh, yer the 
latter being found more expedi- 
tious and convenient, the other 
has grown out of uſes of this 
Land there are recki ned three 
ſorts, 1. Such as is clayey, ſtilf, 
cold and moiſt, which is gene 
rally thrice Plouzhed, in the 
Spring, Summer, and ar Sccd . 
time for heat, and four times 
for Barley, i it be the firſt Grain 


ſown after long reſting, which in 


moſt places is not vival; aud 
theſe Ploughinzs or ballo sings 
are very advantagious to the 
Ground, for hereby the Ground 
by degrees is laid in ſuch ridycs 
as tte Nature thereof requires, for 
the more in number und the 
the better 

cen 
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TIL 


lights naturally in moiſt Grcund, 
ſo that it be laid dry and not 
ſubject to be drowned and over- 
glutted with moiſt years, and it 
prevents blaſting very much; it's 
a means likewiſe to make the 
Land lighter and fitter for the 
Seed to take Root in; the clods 
being apt to diflolve by being 
exposd to the Weather, and 
often broken by the Plough ; as 
alſo to kill the Weeds, to capa- 


cCitate it to receive the Nitrous. 


Dews, and Celeſtial Influences, 
they more eaſily coagulating and 
fixing on a light Earth, than on 
a ſad or heavy lump; and to de- 
fend the Corn well from the ex- 


treamities of the Weather, eſpe- 


cially Cold Winds: For the more 
uneven any piece of Land is, che 
better it bears ſuch Seaſons: For 
which reaſon in the open Cam- 


pain where the Land is dry, and 


they do not lay up their Ridges, 


as in other places, yet it's Har- 


row'd but little, and lett as rough 
as may de, for no other cauſe 
but to break the fleering Winds. 
But in caſe Bayly be intended 
to be Sown firſt therein, after 
the firſt Fallowinz it muſt lie 
over the Winter, that the Froſts 
may the better temper it tor the 
Sced-time, when it is to be 
Ploughed again ; if for Peaſe or 


Beans, once Fallowing before | 


the Winter ſerves the turn: Bur 
if it hach a good Sivard or Turf 
upon it, it's more adviſable to 
denſire or burn it the Summer 
before it's Sowed, that being the 
more expeditious and edvanta- 
geous way; it ſpends the acid 
moiſture, kills the Weeds, and 
quickly brings the Land to a live- 
ty fine temper. 
2 Good Rich Mcllaw Land, as 


a black Mould, or any other Co- 


TIL 


they are for Wheat, which de- |lour that hath lain long for 


Paſture, till over-grown with 
Moſs, Weeds or the like, which 
will as ſoon grow on Rich az 
Poor Land, is improved by Plow. 
ing, which is not only a Medi. 
cine or cure to them, but raiſes 
an immediate advantage and, 
much henefits the Land for the 
future, in caſe a Crop or two be 
taken of it at a time, and that it 
be laid down for Paſture again 
well foiled, or elſe Sown with 
St. Foins, Clover &c. but if not, 
by 1ciling it only the year before 
it be laid down, it may yield good 
Graſs after the Corn Zis carryed 
off, and ſo come to a+ Sward, 
The hard Land is to be laid in 
height, according as its inclina- 
ble to moiſture or drought. New 
broken, if it be ſown with Peaſe 
the firſt year, ſaves one Ploughing 
and a good part of the Herbage 
the Summer before; it alſo de- 
ſtroys the Weeds, and better pre- 
pares the Land for any other 
Grain. | 
As for poor and barren Land, 
the beſt and ſpeedieſt way to re- 
duce it to Tillage, if it bas lain 
long Untilled, and hath a Sward 
thereon, either of ſour Graſs or 
of Ruſhes, Weeds or ſuch like, 
or of heathy groſs Fern or 
Broom, whereby an evil juice 
hath been contracted, injurious 
to Vegetation, and withall fer- 
tile Terreſtrial Salt is to burn- 
heat or Denſhire it: But this cau- 
tion is to be obſerv'd by the 
Husbandman, that he be not too 
| ercedy ro Sow it often, till the 
heart of the Land be drawn out, 
| which then it will eaſily yield, 
that it muſt lie to reſt many years 


after, to gain a Sward again, nei- 


ther muſt the Soil made of the 
Straw be expended on other 


| Lands, which ill Husbandary is fe 


| generally 
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TIN TIN 
generally uſed that it brings an \ TIN for the moſt part is in- 
ll name on this part of Improve- | corporated with the Stone, and is 
ment; which it we ſoil'd and | found in it. They break every 
luid for Paſture, after two Crops | individual Stone, and it there be 
© would yield very good Graſs, or | any Blackneſs in the Stones, they 
elſe be fown with new Hays or | break out well (in their terms) 
Graſſes. To and this black Stuff produces 
” TILLS. See Lentills. their Tin: But tho' this Mettle be 
” TIMBER. See Felling, Prun- made, for the moſt part of Stones; 
ing. Seaſoning, gc. of Timber, | yer ſometimes tis as it were mix- 
TINMBER. Of Furrs, Fiches, | ed with a ſmall Gravelly Earth, 
| Grays, Jennets, Martins, Munhs, \ ſometimes white, but for the moſt 
Stables, &c. is forty Skins; o- | part Red; and from this Earth 
ther Skins five ſcore to the Hun- | tis eaſily ſeparated, with bare 
dted. waſhing, but from the Stone not 
TIMBER-MEASURE. Forty without much ſtamping. This 
three foot Solid, make a Tun of | Gravelly Tin they diſtingutſh, 
© Timber, and fifty foot a Load, | from that which is gathered from 
TIME. Is muſtiplyed by Seed | the Stones, calling it Pryan-Tin, 
which is very ſmall, and thoſe | 100 Leads whereof, ſcarce cqual- 
plants or Stems of it, that pro- | eth in value fifty of the other: 
E duce ſeveral Roored {lips or ſuck- | Another fort they call Mundick- 
lers, are ſeparated to replant | Ore, and being mixed together, 
them in Borders, for Time *s | the Mundick may be eaſily known 
© ſeldom planted otherwiſe ; and | by its Glittering, yet ſad browneſs, 
E a border of it is a confiderable | wherewith it will ſoon colour 
and Neceflary Ornament in our | your Fingers. But if there's any 
E Kirchin-Gardens, I | Mundick left in melting the Tin, 
> TIN and Tin-Mines ; Cornwall | ic doth it much prejudice, making 
is a County abounding in this | ic thick and muddy ; it ſeems to 
Mineral; the Stones from which it | be a kind of ſulphur 3 Fire only 
iswrought, heing ſometimes found | ſeparates it from the Tin, and 
a foct or two Below the Surface | evaporates it into Smoak. 
of the Earth, but moſt uſually Beſides, the forementioned 
betwixt two walls or rocks( which | Stones, c. found in Tin-Mines, 
are commonly of an Iron colour, | and incorporated with the Tin, 
of little or no affinity with the | there occurs a Spar, mixed alſo 
Iin) in a Vein or Load, as the with this Mettle, as is common- 
| Miners call ir, betwixt four and | ly with Lead and Copper; it ap- 
eiglit een Inches broad, or there- | pears ſrequently, of a ſhining 
| abouts ; ſometimes the Mettle is | whitiſh Subſtance, and cauſeth a 
Rich and Fat; otherwhiles Hun- | white Froth upon the Water, in 
| gry and Scarved ; and the Pits | waſhing ; when firſt taken cut o 
are fourty, fifty, and ſometimes | the Earth 'ris ſoft and fatriſh,bu 
| fixty Fathoms deep; and more; | ſoon after, grows ſomewhar hard © 
| bur the Load being very Rich and | it's ſeldom found growing, bur 
Good, above that is ten Fa- | only ſticking to the Mettal: The 
thoms from the Graſs, or there- Mirers call it white Spar; and 
| abours, and a ſtrange Cavity be- | ſome rhink it is the Mother and 
Ab F nouriſher of the Metal. He 
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TIN 


beſt Ore is that which is in 
Sparks, and next to this, thar 
which hath bright Spar in 
it. \ 

As for the working of the Ore, 
tis done in this manner; the 
Scones beaten as betore, are 
brought to a Mill, called the 
Scamping-Mill, which goeth by 
Water, with fuch Stampers - as 
Paper-Mills have. The Stones 
are ſo diſpoſed, as by degrees they 
are waſhed into a Lattin Box with 
Holes, 1nto which the Stampers 
fall, by which means they are bea- 
ten pretty ſmall, and by the Water 
continually paſſing thro' the Box, 
the Ore through its weight, falls 


cloſe by the Mill, andthe Parts not 


merallin, which they call Cau- 
fairy, are waſhed away by the 
Water, then they take that 
which falls cloſe by the Mill, and 
ſo difpoſe it in the faid Mill, 
that the Water may once more 
drive it: To make better ſepara- 


tion of the Cauſalty: Next they 


dry it in a Furnace, on Iron Plates, 


and then Grind it very fine in a 


Craſing Mill, with Stones common 
on the Hills of that Country; 
after this, rewaſh it, as before, 
and then dry it a little, and carry 
it laſt of all, thus fitted to the Fur- 
nace, called by them a Blowing- 
Houle; and there Melr and Cafl. 
There ſwims on the Mettal, when 
it runs out ofthe Furnace, a Scum, 


which they call Droſs, much like 


to Sclag, or Droſs of Iron, which 


OY» 


being melted down, with freſh 


Ore, runneth into Metral. The 
Caufality, they throw in heaps 


upon Banks, which in fix or ſeven 


Years they ferch over again, and 
make it worth their Labour. 
TIN-WORRS, and Tin-Stones, 


Theſe lye maſtly in the Dutchy 


of Cotmall, af which vaſt profic 


is made, aud where if the Load 


TIN 
(as they cail it) of Tin lye right 
down, the Tinners follow it ſome. | 
times to the depth of forty or 
fifty Fathom, and the deeper they 
ſink, the greater they find the | 
Load; but their Labour is 0 
hard and tedious, that they cau- 
not work above four heurs in , © 
day: And as they dig their Load 
ſloap-wiſe under the ground. 
the Air at length will not yield | 
them breathing, till they ſink a 
ſhafr, that is, an hole Perpendi- 
cular down to that place from 
the top or Surface of the Earth, 
and tho' the Light be juſt then 
over their heads, yet the pit is 
ſtill ſo dark that they are fain to 
Work nioſt by Candle Light. In 
their paſſage under ground they 
ſometimes meet with very looſe 
Earth, and ſometimes extrem 
hard Rock, whereof now and 
then a good Workman will ſcarce ! 
be able to hew above a foot in a a 
Week. Sometimes they meet 
with great ſtreams of Water and 


| ſtinking damps, that for the pre- 


ſent do diſorder them. I 
Now when they have carried 
their Work ſo tar, as to bring 
the Tin-Stone out of the Works 
above Ground, they then break 
it in pieces wich Hammers, and 
Stamp it in a Mill, to ſmaller 
pieces; but in caſe it be moiit 3 
they dry it by the Fire, in an 
fron Cradle, and after, grind 1t ? 
to a fine Sand, which being laid 
in Water, that runs over it, has 
all the Earth waſhed from it, and 
then cis called black Tin, which 
is carry d to the Blowing-Houle, 
where tis Melred by a Charco e- 
fire, blown by a great pair of 
Bellows, moved by a Water 
Wheel, and then tis Cayned; 
but the foft Tin, is more wor | 
of the two; now a Feor OL | 


Blach-Tin, is in meaſure tv9 i 
| | | Gallons, 1 


ſuddenly to Swell, ſo that with- 


TIR 
Ga'lons, but che weight of it is 
uncertain, and according to thc 
codncis thereof : A foot of 
good AMor-Tin, which is held 
the beſt, will weigh about eighty | 
Pounds weight; a Foot of the 
Minz-Tin, which is mean-r, ft 
two pounds, and of the worſt 
fitry pounds; and two Pounds 
of 2008 Black Tin, being melted, 
will yeild one pound of White 
Tin, | 
TIN-WORME, is a ſmall Red 
Warm, round and full ot Legs, 
much like a Hag louſe, which will 
be Creeping in Summer *mong 
the Glaſs, and Poitons the Beaſt 
that Eats thereof, cauſing him 


8 


in Twenty four Hours, if he be 
not Remedy'd he will Die. The 
Cure is, 1. Take a quantity of 
Hale, and therein put jome Salt, 
which mix well together and 
cive him, and preſently after 
Chaſe him till he Slower, and 
when he does fo, he lightly ſha!l 
ſo do well. 2. Some take a 
good handful of Herb Robert , 
which being chopt ſmall, bruiſed 
well and mixt with Ale or Beer, 
they give him. 3. Others take 
the Earth of Ant-hills, and mix- 
ing the fame with Vinegar, give 
it the Beaſt, 

TIRING : This in Faulconry 
is when you give your Hawk a 
Lez or Pinion of a Puller, Pigeon, 
(Fc. to pluck at. 

TIRING of a Horſe, If this 
befalls him in Journying or any 
Hunting-Match, or the like, the 
beſt help for him, is to give him 
Warm Wine to Drink, and to let 
him blood in the Mouth, to ſuffer 
him to lick up and to ſwallow the 
ſame, then it you come where 
any Nettles are, rub his Mouth 
and Sheath well cherewich; after 


— 
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gently ride him till you come at 
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the reſting place, where ſet him 
up very warm, and before you 
g0 to bed, give him Six Spoontuls 
of Aqua vitæ, and as much Pro- 
vender as he will cat; next 
Morning rub his Legs with Sheeps 
feet Oi], and it will bring treſh 


agility to his Limbs, Others ler 


their Horſes blood in the Neck- 
Vein, and the next day give him 
a Ciyſter, with an ounce and a 
halt of Sal Polycreft, and the day 
after make him drink a Pound 
and a half of Olive- Oil, keeping 
him bridled two hours before, 
and as long after. 
TIT-LARK. This is a Bird 
much tancied amongſt many Men 
for his Whisking, Turring and 
Chewing, Singing moſt like the 
Cana;y-Bird of any Bird what- 
ever, but he is very ſhort in his 
Song, and has no Variety. It's 
a Companion of the Nightingale, 
tor he appears at that time of the 
year the Nighiingale comes, which 
is the beginning of April, and 
leaves us the Third or Fourth of 
September, They are fed after 
the ſame manner as the Njghtin- 
gale When firſt taken: There is 
no taking of the old ones bur by 
a Net, ſuch as you take all other 
ſmall Birds with: He muſt be 
crammed, for he will nor feed 
himleclt, becauſe he always feeds 
upon live meat in the Field, for 
he is not acquainted with the 
meat that we offer him; but 


when he will feed of himſelf he 


will eat Woog-Larks meat, or al- 
moſt any other. He is much of 


the Nature of the Nightingale, 


for he grows exceeding far, bur 
he will not faſt as the Nightingale 
does, but eats his meat tho' he 
be never fo fat: He makes his 
Neſt about the latter end of 
April, and hath young by the 
middle of May ; always breeds 

. in 


TOA 


in the ground by a Pond-fide, or 
Ditch- ſide, or in a Garden in 
high Graſs, ſhe makes her Neſt 
of dead Graſs; and a few ſmall 
Roots, and commonly lays fix 
Eggs, or five at the leaſt, and 
feeds herYoung with Caterpillars 
and Flies : They are Birds very 
eaſily brought up, being they 
are hardy and not ſubje& ro 
Colds and Cramps as other Birds 
are, but live long if preſerved 
With Care, Fe 
TOAD-FLAX, and Wild-Flax, 
Linaria; of which the laſt is two 
fold. 1. The Wild-Flax with a 
white Flower, broader Leaved 
than the common Flax, with ma- 
ny white Flowers at top, lined 
with purple, whoſe Root will 
abide many Years; and tho' the 
Branches die in the VVinter, new 


T O W 

The time of their flowering i; 
in July and Auguſt, and theiSeeq 
is ripe ſoon after: Such whoſe 
Roots abide the Winter, are fit 
to be ſet together, the reſt to 
be ſowed with ſome Seedlings, | 
in ſome place open to the Sun: 
They come up dry and require 
but ſmall attendance. 

TONGUE-H U RT, befalls ; 
Horſe by Accident, or with 2 
Bit, Halter, or the like: T9 
Cure it, ſome boyl in VVater 
Woodbind-leaves, Primroſe-leaves, 
Blackbery-leaves, Knot-graſs, with 
ſome Honey), and put a little A.. 
lum to it, and two or three times 
a Day waſh it with a Clout tied 
upon a Stick, being lukewarm: 
Or, take Mel roſatum and anoint it 
therewith; but whenever you 
dreſs either Tongue or Mouth, 


| 


will come up in the Spring. 2. 
That witha yellow Flower, whoſe 
Stalks are reddiſh, Flowers yel- 
low, Seeds black, bur not ſhin- 
ing, and Roots durable. And 
for the other, tis diſtinguiſhed, ; 
1. Into Toad-flax, that is narrow 
Leaved, greeniſh, and ſnipt about 
_ the Edges with ſpiked Flowers, 
heelleſs behind, of a ſadder Pur- 
ple, or pale Violet, with a yel- 
low ſpot in the gaping place of 
the Flower: The Seed ſmall, 
flat and greeniſh, and the Root 
dies as ſoon as the Seed is ripe. 
2. The ſweet purple with Leaves 
lying on the'Ground, and a Stalk 
plencitully furniſhed with ſweet 
Flowers of a lighter purple; the 
Seed's reddiſh, and theRoor peri- 
ſhes. 3 Toad-flax of alent ia, bigger 
Stalked than the former, with 
Leaves like ſmill Centory, and 
yellow flowered. Broom Toad- 
Flax, buſh-leaved, and rifing up 
with an upright ſtalk, green-lea- 
ved, with Reddiſn Flowers at the 


be ſure co tie the Horſe up to the 


Rack an Hour after it, Others 


take red Honey, the Marrow of 
powdered Pork, Quick-Lime and | 
Pepper made into fine powder, 


of each a like, boyled together 


till they come to an Ointment, 
and anoint with it twice a Day, 


hut the particular Receipts are, 


1. Take half an Ounce of Arman, 
and put it into the fire till it be- 
come red hot; then take it out 
and beat it into a very fine 
powder: After, take a Sawcer 
full of live Honey; and a pint 
of Mhite- wine, mix and ſteep 
theſe with the powder together, 
and ſo let it boyl over the fire, 
keeping it ſtirring ; then take it 
off to cool, ſo wath the Tongue 
Morning and Evening till it be 
whole. 1 
TOWERING Long-ſought, is a 
Diſeaſe in Cattle, proceeding 
from poverty and ſeanneſs of 
Fleſh; the ſigns whereof are, 
that they look frozenly on their 


Joynts, and ſmall blackith Seeds. 


| ſides, their Hides will grow faſt 
5 | 0 
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to their backs, and their Eyes 
will fink in their Heads, they 
will not chew the Cud, bur will 
be by themſelves, and will not 
care for their fellows: In order 
to Cure which, take of Rue, 
Hy(ſep, Sage, Featherfew, Southern- 
wood, Roſemary, of each an hand- 
ful, chop and grind them to- 
gether; then take a Quart of 
ſtrong Ale or Beer, into which | 
pur the Herbs; ſtir them toge - 
zecher; and then ſtrain the Herbs 
15 well as poſſible may be from 
the Ale: After, rake Long-Pep- 
per, Fenegreeck, Turmerich, Anni- 
ſeeds, and Liquoriſh powder, all 
which make 1nto powder, and 
take two pennyworth of Sallet- 
ois; mix all theſe with the Juice 
of your Herbs and Ale, and mak- 
ing them Milk-warm, give it to 
the Beaſt; and if he be weak 
and far ſpent, then you muſt cut 
him in the Dew-lap, putting in 
me Bear's-foot, or Spear-graſs, 
with Salt and Butter, he will mend 
forthwith, 

TRACE of a Hair, is her foot- 
ting in the Snow, which is di- 
ſtinct from her other treadings, 
called Soring, Doubling and Prick- 


— 


— 
— 


inz ; which ſee ſeverally. 
TRACT; the Footing and 
Treading of a Boar , Huntſmen 
call Tradt. 
TRAIN: In reſpect to a | 
Hawk, tis the Name they call 
s Tail by. 


. 
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as ſtrong as ir poſſibly can be 
made; neither muſt theſe two 
Ropes be twined too hard, but 
gentle and with an yielding Con- 


dition, which will bring on the 


Motion the more eaſie, and keep 
the Tramel from breaking: Now 
theſe fide-Ropes muſt be thirty 
tix Inches in length, and ſo e- 
ual one with another, that no 
ifference may be ſpied ; for the 


Hofe which muſt be placed in 


the ſmall ofthe tyre Leg, and the 
ſmall of the hinder Leg above 
the Fret-lock ; they muſt be 
made of fine Girt-web, which 
is ſoft and pliant, and joyned 
with double Cotton. Over the 
Girt-web muſt be faſtned ſtrong 
tabbs of white Neats Leather, 
well tallowed, and ſuited to an 
even lengrh, and ſtamped with 
holes of equal diſtance, which 
ſhall paſs through the Nooſes of 
the fide Ropes, ard be made lon- 
ger or ſhorter at pleafure, with 
very ſtrong Buckles, Theſe hoſe 
require the Girt of four Inches 
in length, and the Tabbs ten. 


Now for the back Band, which 


is of no other uſe but to bear up 
the fide Ropes, muſt, if you Tra- 
mel all the fore Legs, be made 


of fine Girt-web, and lined with 
Cotton; but if you Tramel bur 


one fide, then an ordinary Tape 


| will ferve, being ſure that it car- 
ries the fide Rope in an even 
| line, without either rfing or 


TRAMEL, is an Inſtrument to falling; for if it riſe it ſhortens 


make an Horſe Amble, whereof ! 
there are ſeveral ways of mak- | 
inz: Firft the ſide Ropes muſt be | 
made of the beſt, fineſt and | 
ſtrongeſt Packthread, ſuch as the 
hy Thread, and wined by the 
Roper into a delicate ſtrong | 
Cord, yer at the utmoſt, not a- 
bye the bi neſs of a fmall Jack 
Lite, with a Nooſe at each end, 


the ſide Rope, and it ic falls, it 


endangers tangling. 


Now 1n order to the uſe there- 
of, when you have brouzht the 


Horſe into an even ſmooth Path, 


without rubs or roughneſs, you 


ſhall there looſe the near fore- 


Leg, and the near hinder-Leg ; 
then put to them th2 ſide Rope, 
aud fee that he ſtard it that juſt 

Ds proportion 
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proportion which Nature her ſelf 
hath formed him in, without ei- 
ther ſtraining or enlarging his ſide to another, till wich this 
Members ; and in that even and half Tramell, he will run and 


juſt length, ſtay the ſide Rope by 
the ſmall Tape faſtned up to the 
Saddle; then with your hand on 
the Bridle, ſtraining his head, 
put him gently forward, and it 
there is occaſion, have the help 
of a by-ſtander to put him for- 
ward alſo, and ſo force him to 
amble up and down the Road, 
with all the gentleneſs that may 
be, ſuffering him to take his own 
time, that thereby he may come 
to the underſtanding ot his re- 
ſtraint, and your will for the per- 
formance of the motion, and tho 
he ſnapper or ſtumble, or per- 
haps fall now and then, yet it 
matters not, do you only ſtay 
his head, give him leave to riſe, 
and put him forward again with 
all gentleneſs, till finding his own 
fault, and underſtanding the mo- 
tion, he will become perfect, and 
amble in your Hand to your con- 
tentme nt; and for the doing here 
of with more eaſe and leſs amaze- 
ment to the Horſe, it's not amiſs, 
in his firſt Tramelling, that you 
give the ſide - ropes more length 
than ordinary, both that the 
twitches may be leſs ſudden, and 
the motion coming more gently, 
the Horſe may fooner apprehend 
it: Bur as ſoon as he comes to 
. per fectneſs, put the ſide-ropes 
inſtancly to their true length; 
for an Inch too long, is a Foot 
too ſlow in the pace, and an 
Inch too ſhore cauſes rowling, a 
twitching up of the Leggs, and 
indeed a kind of plain Ha'ting. _ 

When the Horſe will amble 
thus in your hand perfectly, be- 
ing Tramelled on one fide, you 
hall then change them to the o- 
ther ſide, and make him amble in 


| 
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your hand as before ; and thy: 
you ſhall do, changing from one 


;amble in your hand, withour 
ſnappering or ſtumbling, both 
readily and ſwiftly: This being 
attained too, which cannot be a- 
bove two or three hours Labour, 
it there be any traclableneſs, you 
may then put on the whole Tra- 
mell, and the broad flat band, 
Tramelling both ſides cqualh, 
and ſo run him in the hand, at 
the utmoſt length of the Bridle, 
up and down the Road ſevera] 
times, then pauſe, cheriſn and to it 
again; thus plying him till you 
have brought him to amble ſift. 
ly, truly and readily, when, where 
and how you pleaſe ; then pur 
him upon uneven and uncertain 
ways, ds up-hill and down-hill 
where there are Clots and Rough- 
neſs, and where there is hollow- 
neſs and falſe treading. 

When he is perfect in your 
hand upon all theſe, you may 
then adventure to mount his 
back, which may be firſt done by 
a Boy or Groom, making the | 
Horſe ambe under him, whilſt | 
you ſtay his head to prevent dan- 


ger, or to fee how he itrikes : 


Then after mount your ſelf, and 
with all gentleneſs, increaſing his 
pace more and more, till he 
comes perfect, and as you did be- 
tore with your hand, fo do now 
upon his back, firſt with the 
whole Tramell, then wich the 
half, and changing the Tramell 
often, firſt from one ſide then to 
another, then alrering Grounds, 
and this two or three times 4 
day; and when you journey lum, 
in cafe you find him thro' wear!- | 
neſs, Ignorance or pceviſhnel:, 

inchned to forſake his gate, then 


ever carrying in your ne 
| | | alt } 
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half Tramell, light and put them 
on, and ſo exerciſe him in them, 
and now and then give him caſe, 
ind bring him home in his true 


ice. 
P TRAMMELL. In many places 
is uſed for an Iron moving Inſtru- 
ment in Chimneys, whereon they 
hang their. pots over the fire. 
RAMELL-NET. This 1s a 
long Net to take great and ſmall 
rowl with by Night, in Cham- 
pain Countries, and is much like 
unto the Net uſed for the Low- 
Bell, both in ſhape, bigneſs and 
Meſh; it's to be ſpread on the 
ground, and ler the nether or 
turcher end thereof, being plumb- 
ed with ſmall Plummets of Lead, 
ye loofe on the ground, and then 
bearing up the former end by rhe 
ſrengch ot Men at the two fore- 
moſt ends, only trail it along the 
ground, not ſuffering that end 
which is born up to come ncar 
the ground, by at leaſt a yard; 
then at each ſide oſ the Net muſt 
be carried great blazing Lights of 
Fire, by which Men muſt go to 
raiſe the Birds, and as they riſe 
under the Nets, ſo take them, in 
which manner you may go over 


the whole Corn- field, or other 


Champian ground, See Low-Bell 
and Hand- Net. 


TRANSPLANTING Forreſt- 


Trees, VVe muſt preſerve the 


Roots, and eſpecially the Earth 
that cleaves to the ſmalleſt Fibres, 
and not thake it off or cut them 
ſnorter, as moſt Gardners do, for 
thoſe tender hairs are che Mouths 
which fuck Nouriſhment and 
transfuſe it into the Tree. The 
Pirs and Foſles into which you 
Tranſplant ſhould be leit open 
ſome imes to Rain, Froſt and Sun 
to diflolve the Compacted Salt, 
render the Earth Friable and 
quality it for nouriſhing the | 


TRA 
Trees. This may be done in 
ſome degree by burning Stra -· in 
the new pits, and drenching the 
Mould with VVater in over dry 
Sea ſons, and by meliorating bar- 
ren Ground with Sweet and 
comminuted Lætations. Pliny 
was of opinion that no Tree 


ſhould he remov'd under two 


years old or above three, Cato 
would have none Trantplanted 
leſs than five fingers in Diameter, 
but we are not to ſtay ſo long for 
thoſe we raiſe of Scedlings, ( See 
Seminary.) Tranſplant thoſe you 
find agree leaſt with the place, 
or elſe Copſe the ſtarvelings in the 
places where they are newly 
Sow'n. 

The diſtances of Tranſplanted 
Trees muſt be proportion d to the 
bredth and lengch of the Walks 
and Avenues, and ſuch as are 
apter to ſpread than mount, as 
the Oak, Beach, Walnut, &c. muſt 
be diſpos'd at Wider Intervals. 
The quality of the Soil muſt alſo 
be regarded. Trees that affect 
cold and moiſt Grounds, if plant- 
ed in hot and dry places muſt be 
ſer in a cloſer order, but Trees 
that love dry Grounds at a great- 


er diſtance ; the Situation muſt 


alſo be conſider'd, and whether 


| they be expos'd to impetuous 


Winds. 

For the Preſervation and ſta- 
bility of Tranſplanted Trees, a- 
gainſt Winds and Cattle; thoſe 
planted in Copſes and large 
Woods are ſufficiently detended 


by their Mounds and cloſe crder; 


but when expos'd in ſingle rows, 
empale them with three good 


quarter ſtakes of compleat length, 


fer Triangular, and tuſtened ro 


one another by ſhort pieces above, 


and beneath, in which a f2w 


Brambles being ſtuck ſecure it, 
without thar fretting to which 
| T recs 
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Trees are obnoxious that are on- 
ly ſingle ſtak'd and buſh'd. Where 
Cattle don't come a good piece 
of Rope tied about the Neck of 
the Trees upon a Wiſp ot Straw 
preſerves them from galling, and 
the other end tightly ſtrain'd to a 
Hook or Peg in the Ground, ſuffi- | 
ciently ſtabliſhes rhe Trees a- 
gainſt Weſtern blaſts, for the 
Winds of other Quarters ſeldome 
trouble them. It theſe Cords be | 
well pitch'd they will laſt many 
Years. Evelyn of Forreſt-Trees. 

To Tranſplant old Trees was 
eſteem'd ſo difficult, that Veterem 
Arborem tranſplantare, was Provet- 
bially applied to denote any dith- 
cult Enterprize, yet Count Mau- 
rice, Governour of Braſil for the 
Holl anders, tranſplanted a Grove 
of Six Hundred Coco-Trees of 
Eighty years Growth, and Fifry 
foot high, to the neareſt Bough, 
to his Paradiſe of Friburg, having 
wafted them four long Miles up- 
on Floats and Engines. Monſieur 
de Fiat, a Mareſhal of France did 
the like with ſome Huge Oaks at 
Fiat, and a great Man in Devon 
tranſplanted Oaks as big as twelve 
Oxen could draw, to ſupply a de- 
tect in an Avenue to his Houſe ; 
and the Lord Fitzharding remov'd 
great Oaks thus, He choſe a Tree 
as big as a Man's Thigh, and cut 
thro“ all the Collateral Roots, till 
with a competent ſtrength the 
Tree could be forc'd down upon 
one fide, ſo as to come with the 
Ax at the Tap-root, which being 
cut off, he redrets'd the Tree, 
and ler it ſtand cover'd about 
with the Mold looſen'd from it 
till next year, or longer, and 
then took it up at a fit Seaſon, 
when it had drawn new tender 
Roots, apt to take, and ſufficient 
for che Tree. Pliny mentions it 


| 


. 


| which is of importance, where 
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Trees blown down, and having 
part of their Roots corn off. Tg 
facilitate the Removal of ſuch 
huge Trees, or rare Plants, for 
adorning a particular place, alittle 
before the hard Froſts trench 3. 
bout the Tree, at ſuch a diſtance 
from the Stem as you judge ſuff- 
cient for the Root, dig ſo deep 
as almoſt ro undermine it, place 
Blocks and Quarters of VVood to 
ſuſtain che Earth, and caſt in a; 
muchV Vater as may fill the trench, 
or ſufficiently wet it, unleſs the 
ground were very moiſt before; 
thus let it ſtand till ſome hard 
Froſt bind it firmly to che Roots, 
and then convey it to its new 
ſtation, which may be preſery'd 
from Freezing by laying ſtore of 
warm Litter in it, and ſo cloſe 
the Mold the better to the ſtrag- 
ling Fibres, placing what you take 
| our about it; but in caſe the 
Mold about it be fo weighty as 
not to be remov'd by an ordinary 
force, it may be rais'd with a 
Crane or Pully hanging between 
a Triangle of three ſtrong and 
Tall Limbs united at the Top, 
where the Pully is faſtened as the 
Cables are to be under the Quar- 
ters which bear the Earth about 
the Roots, by this means you 
may weigh up and place the 
whole weighty Clod upon 2 
Trundle to be cofivey'd where 
you pleaſe, letting it down per- 
pendicularly into the place by 
the help ot the foreſaid Engine. 
By this VVay you may tranſplant 
Trees of a VVonderful Stature 
without the leaſt diſorder, and 
many times withour topping , 


this is practis'd to 
et. | = 
TRAPSIESR, is a Cuſtom-houſe 

warrai.t, or .t-pef., 


ſupply a de- 


as Common 80 re-citall.fh huge 


TRANS- 
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TRANSPLANT ING-SEED- the room thereof : If any of the 
LINGS. In Odober after one | Plants ſhoer upright, top them 


Summers growth in the Sced- 
plots, you maſt pull up ſuch of 
your Crab- Apple, or Pear-Seed- 
lings, as you find grown above 


a foot in height with your hand, 


and tranſplant them into the 
Nurſery, leaving the reſt to re- 
main in the Seed-plot till ano- 
ther year: As for thoſe from 
Stones they need not be removed, 
but inoculated in the Seminary, 
When drawn up cut off the ſprigs 
from about the top, and ſtrin:s 
from about che Roots, and ſnip 
off the Extremities both of the 
top, that it may not run too faſt 
upwards, and of the Tap or 
Hearr-roor, that it may not run 
directly downwards, leaſt it run 
farther than the good Soil, but 


may be more apt to ſpread its 


Roots in breadth. The Soil muſt 
be of good fertile dry Earth, not 


over rich, and every bed chat is 


made for ſetting theſe Plants in, 
muſt be about two foot broad, 
and room enough left betwixt 
them for walking and working; 
ſet two rows a foot or more 
diſtance from each other on e- 
very bed, by drawing a line, and 
pricking holes a full foot aſun- 
der; let the holes be fo deep 
that, if the Roots be nt very 
long, you may fet your Plants 
deeper in the ground at leaſt rwo 
fingers breadth, than they grew 
in the Sezd-plor. Cloſe rhe Mold 


about them. and if a dry time, | 


Water them the ſame day; old. 
Fearn is heſt to cover the Beds 
wichal either Summer or Wigter, 


early in the year, which will 
make them grow bigger bodied, 
and become ſooner ready for 
grafting. 

If there is a deſign to raiſe any 
Stocks, to be ſet out in Fields 
before they are grafted, there 1s 
no need they ſhould be lopp d 
upon their h:\t Removal, and 
they need not be removed cill 
they are grown high enough to 
ſtand in the Fields; when they 
ſpread cheir Roots and run not 
downwards, as in Gravelly 
grounds, if any be reſer ved for 
this uſe, the beſt way is to chooſe 
| ſuch as grow ſtraight, and at con- 
venient diſtance one from ano- 
ther, which may be done by 
drawing ſuch as are of ſtature ro 
be tranſplanted from among 
them, the firſt two years. And 
whether theſe be removed into 
the Nurſery, or be left to remain 
in the Seminary, they muſt be 
dreſt once or twice a year, by 
cutting off the biggeſt ſide-· brau- 
ches, to haſten their growing 
| tall, bur leaving ſome {ma!l ſide- 
branches, for this cauſes them to 
thrive in bizneſs the more, 
which is neceilary leaſt they be- 
come too weak ty bear a top. 

TRAPPINGS, are thoſe Lea- 
thers which hang on the Horſes 
Buttocks, and are generally ſec 
with White and Tellow Stud- 
Nails. EE 

TRAPS. By the following Ei- 
2ures arc repreſented ſuch Traps, 
| 35 Ar? adap cd for the taking of 
vield-Rats, 730, | 


and as tae old rots put new in 


Ce. Nou 
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Now in order to dire& you 


how to make, ſet and bait them, 


_ obſerve the Model and Figure, 


and by: that you may regulate 


your fclf ; Get a piece of Pipe- 
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ſtaff two Foot and an half long 
from the end C. D. then opening 
and fix Inches broad, then take 
a piece out of it from the poin- 


ted line g, /, about ten Inch 


cs 
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x pair of Compaſſes an Inch and | to the other end n, of your rod 


an halt, ſet one Foot thereof at 
the Edge 6, and carry the other 
over the line g, h, to the point 


J, and from thence placing one 


foot of the Compaſſes at D, make 
one point or mark at the Letter 
E, to draw a line from thence to 
q, do the very ſame on the other 
part of the board, C, E, A, then 
with a fine Saw, cut out your 
Board by the lines o, 4, and d, i, 
and fo take off the piece C, V; 
having gone thus far, make a 
little kind of Gutter or Channel, 
along the thickneſs of your board 
with ſome ſmall Knite, juſt where 
your piece was taken out, and 
nail a piece of ſtrong Wood E 


V about halt an Inch broad over | 


the two branches C, D, to ſtreng- 
then them, as likewiſe to hold 
the Cord, which is to bend and 
ſet the Gin; next cut a piece of 
Pipe-ſtaff, as E, G, I, a little big- 
ger than the exciſion, and form 
it ſo that it may ſlip in and out 
by the Gutters, which you have 
made in the. thickneſe of the 
main piece, from whence you cut 
the piece firſt mentioned. 

Now this piece had need be 
three or tour Inches longer than 
that you cut our, and in the room 


thereot this latter muſt be placed, 


and the other end 7,may be ſloped 
to a point, and at the end of it 
bore a ſmull hole n, thwart the 


board, wherein put a ſtrong well 


ewiited Cord; you muſt hkewiſe 
have a piece ot Holly about three 
Foot and an halt long, as M, K, 
N and as thick 4s ones Finger, 
if it were of ſtrong round Whale- 
bone, it would do wal, which 
bend like a Bow, and at the end 
M, tie a ſtrong Pack-thread , 
which muſt pals chro' che hole n, 
of the end i, of the moving-piece 
H, C, I, and from thence tie it 
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or holm ; then ger three little 
pieces of Wood as Kb, ſome- 
what leſs than one's lictle Finger, 
and place them 1a the holes made 
ſix Inches from the exciſion, then 
place the middle of your Bow 
upon your main pie ce of Pipe- 
ſtatf, at che letter &, ſo that ove 
of the three Crooks may be juſt 
at K, and the other two at 5 5, 
and between them three your 
Bow muſt be held tight and firm: 
Then tie a ſtrongCord at the ſtaff 
E KF, at the Letter b, and at the 
other end a little ſtick, e, %, tc 
Inches long, and half as big as 


ones little Finger; The ſaid Cord 
from the Letter G to this latt men- 


tioned ſtick, muſt not exceed ſix 
Inches in length, but you muſt 
have another little ſtick f,c, eight 
Inches long, but no bigger than 
the former, which tye with a 
Cord at the middle of your Bow 
K, in ſuch a manner that it may 
turn to what fide you pleaſe, and 
the other end of the ſaid Stick 
muſt have a notch made on it, 
as c, and near unto which tye 
your bait, the Stick f. c, and the 
Pack- thread G, oc, muſt be of a 


convenient length ſo as the piece 


of Wood Ho, C, I, being drawn. 
and ſtaid by che little Stick oc, 


whereof the end o, muſt be pla- 


ced againſt the end , and the 


other end E, into the Notch of 


the ſtick F, c, and fo it makes 
up a kind of a Window, or en- 
trance about the bigneſs or two 
Inches and an halt or three In- 
ches, as is repreſented by the 
Le:ters 4, , c, in the ſecond Fi- 


zure : The Bow M, K, N, muſt be 


to bent, that when tis drawn, as 
you ſee in the firſt bigure, the 
ends, may be in a directLine, 
wich your ſtrengthening piece E, 
C, V rhe firſt ot the Figures is to 
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Now in order to dire& you 
how to make, ſet and bait them, 


and by that you may regulate 
your ſelf: Get a piece of Pipe- 
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ſtaff rwo Foot and an half long 
_ obſerve the Model and Figure, 


ted line g, /, about ten Inches 


D 


trom the end C. D. then opening 
and fix Inches broad, then take 
a piece out of it from the poin- 
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4 pair of Compaſſes an Inch and 
an half, ſer one Foot thereof at 
the Edge 6, and carry the other 
over the line g, , to the point 
4 and from thence placing one 
foot of the Compaſſes at D, make 
one point or mark at the Letter 
E, to draw a line from thence to 
q, do the very ſame on the other 
part of the board, C, E, V, then 
with a fine Saw, cut out your 
Board by the lines o, 4, and d, 7, 
and fo take off the piece 6, V; 
having gone thus far, make a 
lictle kind of Gurter or Channel, 
along the thickneſs of your board 
with ſome ſmall Knite, juſt where 
your piece was taken out, and 
nail a piece of ſtrong Wood E 


F, about half an Inch broad over 


the two branches C, D, to ſtreng- 
then them, as likewiſe to hold 
the Cord, which is to bend and 
ſet the Gin; next cut a piece of 
Pipe-ſtaff, as H, G, I, a little big- 
ger than the exciſion, and form 
it ſo that it may ſlip in and out 
by the Gutters, which you have 
made in the thickneſe of the 
main piece, from whence you cut 
the piece firſt mentioned. 

Nw this piece had need be 
three or tour Inches longer than 
that you cut our, and in the room 


thereot this latter muſt be placed, 


and the other end 1,may be ſloped 
to a point, and at the end of it 
bare a ſmall hole n, thwart the 
board, wherein put a ſtrong well- 
twiited Cord; you mutt likewiſe 
have a piece ot Holly about three 
Foot and an halt long, as M, K, 


M, and as thick as ones Finzer, 


if it were of ſtrong round Whale- 


bone, it would do wal, which 


bend like a Bow, and at the end 


M, tie a ſtrong Pack-rhread, 


which muſt paſs chro' che hole n, 
of the end i, of the moving-picce 
H,G, I, and from thence tie it 


| 


— 
- 
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to the other end n, of your rod 
or holm; then get three little 
pieces of Wood as Kb, ſome- 
what leis than one's lictle Finger, 
and place them 1a the holes made 
{1x Inches troin the exciſion, then 
place the middle of your Bow 
upon your main piece of Pipe- 
ſtatf, at che letter K, fo that ove. 
of che three Crooks may be juſt 
ar K, and the other two at 5 5, 
and between them three your 
Bow muſt be held tight and firm: 
Then tie a ſtrongCord at the ſtaff 


E /., ar the Letter b, and at the 


other end a little ſtick, e, o, too 
Inches long, and half as big as 
ones little Finger: The ſaid Cord 
from the Letter G to this laſt men- 
tioned ſtick, muſt not exceed ſix 
Inches in length, but you muſt 
have another little ſtick f,c, eight 
Inches long, but no bigger than 
the former, which tye with a 
Cord at the middle of your Bow 
K, in fuch a manner that it may 
turn to what ſide you pleaſe, and 
the other end of rhe ſaid Stick 
muſt have a notch made on it, 
as c, and near unto which tye 
your bair, the Stick f. c, and the 
Pack- thread 6, oc, mult be of a 
convenient length ſo as the piece 
of Wood Ho, C, I, being drawn 
and ſtaid by che little Stick oc, 
whereof the end o, muſt be pla- 
ced againſt the end /, and the 
other end E, into the Notch of 
the ſtick F, c, and ſo it makes 
up a kind of a Window, or en- 
trance about the bieneſs ot two 
Inches and an halt or raree In- 
ches, as is repreſented by the 
Le:ters 4, , c, in the ſecond Fi- 
2ure : The Bow M, K, N, muſt be 
lo bent, that when tis drawn, as 
you ſee in the firſt Figure, the 
ends, N,may be in a directLine, 
wich your ſtrengthening piece E, 
ot the Figures is to 
Ccc2 ſhew 


ma 
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ſh-w the form of 


main 
Piece, as likewiſe the running 
one: The end A, of the main 
piece muſt be ſharpned to the 


the 


intent you may either ſer it againſt 
the Wall, or againſt the Ground 
when you bend it; and abc u- 
cight Inches trom the end A, at 
the Letter J, you may cut a pret. 
ty deep Notch, whereon to refl 
your Foot, that you may hold it 
the ſteddier when you go abuur 
to bend the Engine. | 
Laſtly, For the baicing it, and 
where to ſer it up; you muſt 
bait bef-re you bend; a little 
pisce of Lard, a Candle's end, 
or the like will do it, which fa- 
Ren to the Stick f, e, about an 
Inch from the Nocch c, juſt at 
rhe plice marked with the Letter 
A; then ſet the end 4, to the 
Ground; reſt your Foot on the 
Noch L; take with one Hand 
the «nd I, of the moving piece, 
and ſtrein it till the end 4, be 
three Inches, or there abcuts, di- 
ſtant trom B; then take in the 
other Hand the little Stick o, c. 
and place the end thereof o, juſt 
againſt the end / of the Mov- 


ing- piece, and then place the end 
c, of the little Stick o, c, in the 


Notch thereof c, and fo the Bow 
is bent as it ſhould be: Then 
for the ſetting or placing it, cb- 
ſerve where the Fruir. cc. is 


| 


m-ſt eaten, and there ſet it in this 


manner: Thruſt the end 4, into 


any hole of the Well, it matters 


. not how little it enters, provided 
it ſt ind firm, the Bow being vn- 
dermoſt, that o the Vermine 
may go along upon it by the 
pointed Line 4, K, B. to fee on 
the bait a, by the onen'ng a, 9. c, 
and being on the Erd B, he 
will ſtretch our his Head and 
Less t) reach it, and ot neceifiry 
will torce rhe lictie Stics 0, c, 


. 
a4 
_ 


— 


> 
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from the Notch c, of the Tricker; 


then down goes the Bow ard 
forces on the Movinz-p:ece, ſo 
that the Rat is taken by the midſt 
of his body; but ſee there be 
no Bough adj>yning to the place 
where you ſet this Gin; for by 
the help thereof the Rat may 
get off the bait, and not come 
upon the Gin. 

TRASSING : This in Faulcon- 
ry, is when 4 Hawk raiſes an 
Fowl aloft, and ſoaring with it 
at length deſcends therewith to 
che Ground. Rh. 

TRAVELLING - Hhrſe. To 
chooſe an Horſe for Travehchooſe 
im for Strength, that is, ſee his 
Joynts be ſtrong, his Pafterns 
ſhore and ſtreight without ben- 
ding in his going, hollow and 
cough Hoofs; let him be of a 
temperate Nature, neither too 
Furious nor too Dullz and being 
thus qualified, feed him wich 
good Hay in the Wimer, and 
good Graſs in the Summer. Let 
his Provender be of good dry 
Oats, Beans, Peaſe, or Bread, ac- 
cording to his Stomach, whereof 
in the rime of Reſt, halt a Peck 
at a Watering is encugh 5 bur in 
the time or Lab-ur as much as 
he will eat with a gcod Stomach, 
When you Travel him, let him 
be watered two Heurs before you 
Ride; then Rub, Dreſs, and 
luſtily tecd him, after Bridle him 
ard let him ftand halt an Hour 
betore you back, and in your ” 
Travel feed him betimes for all 
Night, that he may thereby ſoo- 
ner take his Reſt; ard in the 
Morning travel him moderately. 
cill his Wiud be ricked, and his 
Limbs warined, after which do 
as Your Aifurs require: But be 
ſure at Night to water him wo s 
MWilcs . before you come to the 
rmer 


J -urucy's end ; then the wa 


yu 


% 
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you bring him to his Inn, the 


better: Neither walk nor waſh 


him, for the one begers Colds, 
and the other Foundring in the 
Feet or Body, bur ſet him up 
warm, well Stopped and well 
Rubbed with clean Litter; and 
give him no Meat whilſt the eur- 
ward parts of him are hot or 


wet with Swear, as the Ear Roots, 


the Flanck, the Neck, or under 
his Chaps; bur being dry, rub 
and feed him according to the 
goodneſs of his Sromach, which 
to get in him, change his Food, 
or waſh his Tongue or Noſtrils 


with Vinegar, Wine, Salt, or 
warm Urine, Farther, ſtop not 


Ins Feet with Cow-Dung till he be 
ſuficiently Cold, and that the 
Dod and Humours which were 
diperled , be ſettled ro their 


proper places: Look well to his 


Back that the Saddle hurt nor; 
to the Girts, that they gall not; 
and to his Shoes, that they be 
large, faſt, and eaſie: Let him 
neither Eat nor Drink when he 
is hot, nor preſently after Travel. 
As to the Libouring ct him, ler 
it be moderately done, when the 
Weather is either extrcam Hot or 
extream Cold, chat to you may 


avoid extream Heats and ſudden 


Colds; and travel him not too 
Jite, that your Eye may fee lum 


well dried and fed, before you 


take your own Reſt ; neither take 
the Saddle ſuddenly off his Back. 
He may be fed with Horſe Bread 
made of clean Peaſe, Beans, or 
Fitches, which 1s very gocd ; and 

au his Meat and Drink mould be 
e>cceding ſweet and clean; 

ſtandiag Water being better than 

River Water, that being too 

piercia z, He ſhould be tied in 

rae Stable with two Rein, and 
Rid oiten on ſtony ways, that 

he mz; t ie better feel his Feet 

ad 117 leu lis Hoofs. 


Now che beſt Litter for him 75 
a Bed ot Wheat-itraw, abe ve 


his Knecs ; the Hue raw is the 


lofteſt, yer a Horle will covet to 
Eit that, which is unwholtome, 
whereas Wheut-/iraw, tho' it be 
hard to lie upon, yet is whol- 
ſome to Ear; and as for Oat- 
ſtraw, tis che beſt of all, as be- 
ing not only vholſcme to Ear, 
but ſoft to lie upon: For the 
Dreſſing part, Curry him twice 
a Day, that is, before Water, and 
when he is Curried, Rub him weil 
with your Hand and with a Rub- 
ber; his Head ſhould be rubbed 
with a wet Cloth, and his Cods 
made clean with a dry cn, „- 
therivite he will be Scabby be- 
tween his Legs; and his Fore-tcp, 
Mane and Tail, ſhould be wer 
with a wet Mane-Comb, and ever 
where the Horſe's Hair is tin ft, 
there Curry the gentleſt. 

He ih-uld lie clean and dry in 
the Stable, and no Swine fhovid 
lie near it, nor any Pullein come 
within it; and for your Stable- 
light, let it be ever towards tne 
S uth and North, yet fo thir the 
North Windows may in the Win- 
ter he ſnut cloſe at plcaſure; let 
the Plaunchers lie eren and le- 
vel, that the Rorſe may ſtand at 
his eaſe, and not pro ve lame by 
too much oppreſſing his binder 
Feet; and let no Mud - Wall be 
within the Horſe's reach, ior he 
will Naturally covet to cat it, 
and nothing is more unv/ho:tome : 


In feeding, give your Horie chupr 
Straw of Heat amongſt his ro- 


vinder and without, it Being a 
mighty cleanſer of the Body; and 
let your Hay Bottles be little, but 
ried very hard; for fo your Horic 
ſhall car with a better Stomach, 
and make leaſt waſte ; and as vou 


ſprinkle Water upon his Hay, fo 


Cec3 - *-Fnegreet- 


will find jc very who!fme to 


TRE 

Fenegreeb is ſovereign upon his 
Provender, the firſt being good 
for Wind, and the other for 
Worms; and let the Horſe 
have daily Exerciſe, which will 
beger him a good Stomach to tis 

Meat: You may Purge him once 
aà Year with Graſs, or green blades 
of Corn, called Frage, for fit- 
tcen Days together; yet before 


. ' | 
you Purge him in any caſe, let 


him Blood, and while he is in 
purging let him have no Proven- 
der; and as an Horle, after Tra- 
vel, hath ever more Blood than 
any Beaſt whatever, theretore'tis 
good to take Blood from him, 
to prevent the Yellows or orher 
Diſeaſes that may enſue : In ciſe 
it fo happen that you come late 
to the Inn, ſo that the  ourney 
be great and earneſt, abd that 
the Horſe will not Eat till he 
hath Drank, and yet is hot, not- 
withſtanding, then let his Drink 


be Milk given in the Dark, leaſt 


the whiteneſs make him refuſe 
it; this being both Cordial and 
Pleaſant; but if you cannot get 
Milk enough, then mingle the 
Milk with Water luke warm; and 
ik your Horſe, either by Labour 
or any Surfeit, be brought low, 
lean, and weak, give himMaresMilk 
to drink many Days together, 
and it will make him ſtrong. 

When he is at Reſt in the Win- 
ter, Water him betwixt ſeven 
and eight in the Morning, and 
four or five in the Evening; but 
tis not good to waſh him when 
he is hot; but yet he may be 
waſhed above the Knees, pro- 
vided you walh not his Belly, and 
that you Ride him atter, and fo 
ſer him up and Dreſs him; and 
the purer the Water is wherein 
he is waſhed, the more wholſe me 
ix is, ſo that it be not alſo ex- 
tream Cold; bur tor a fit Horſe, 


TRE 
he muſt have his Water at four 
times, and not as much as he will 


Drink at once, and let him ſtand 
two or three Hours every Day 


| wichour Neat; and remember al- 
| ways that rubbing much, hard, 
and well, doth profit, preſerve, 
and keep both Legs and Body in 


Strength, and he does much de— 


light therein, and it does much 
| becrer than much Meat. -—- In 
Travelling, at every ſteep Hull 
light, both to refrein your Horſe 
and your ſelf : Look often to 
the Saddle, his Shoes, and after 
his Journey cleanſe a d pick the 
| Soles of his Feet, ſtuff -them 
| well with Ox-Dung, anoint his 
1 Greaſe, Tar and Tu- 
pentine, 


TREFOIL Horned Citiſus 
Maranthe, Bloſſoms in May, and 
grows tour or five Foot high; 
the Body ſeldom bigger than a 
Man's Thumb; its Flowers like 
Broom, of a Gold- yellow Colour, 
at the end ot the Branches, fol- 
lowed by crooked, flat and thin 
Cods, like halt Moon's; it is a 
tend er Plant, and ſo ſet as to be 
Houſed with Greens, in the 
Winter, not to be increas'd by 
Seeds, or Layers, but by taking 
off ſome new Slips in June, ſet- 
ting them in the Shade, keeping 
the Earth moiſt, by frequent 
and gentle Waterings. 

TREFOIL, or Three Leaved- 
Graſs, Is both Finer and Sweet- 
or than the Great Clover-Graſs, 
and will grow in any Ground; 
ic may be Sown with or withour 
Corn or being Sprinkled in Me- 
dows, will exceedingly mend 
the Hay, both in burthen and 
goodneſs. Cf 

TRENCHING-PLOUGH, or 
Coulter, Is an Ir ſtrumei t uſed in 


! 


Meduw or Paſture Ground, to 


TRI | TRO 
cut out the ſides of Trenches! TRITIS, a Term of Huntin 
Carriages and Drains, or the ſides ] being a Freedom one hath from 
of Twf for the taking of it up | holding a C Hund in ones 
whole, that ſo it may be laid | Hand, when the Lord of the 
down again in the ſame or ſome | Foreſt is: Hunting there, or to be 


4 
) 
; 


other place: Ir is only a Jong 
Stale or Handle, with a Button 
for ones hand at one end, the o- 
ther turning upwards, like the 


Foot of a Pugh to ſlide on the 
Ground, in which bend a Coulter 


or Knite muſt be plac d of that 


length you intend the Twf to be 


in depth. They are made often 
different ways, ſome with one 
Wheel, others with two, and 
fome without any, as you 
leaſe, | 
| TRENCHING-SPADE, Is an 
Inſtrument uicd for Cuttiag of 
Tenches, in Watery, Claycd, or 
Mooriſh Lands, the ſame being 
utually made with a. Langer or 
fin like a Knife, turn'd up by the 
ſide of the Spade, and ſometimes 


on both tides to divide the Clay, 


or moiſt Earth, and cut the tmall 

Roots, that it come clean a- 

way. SE 
TRIP-MADAM, is propogated 


both by Seed and cuttings, and {lips 


every Stem or Stock thereof, pro- 
duces ſeveral Arms, Which being 
ſeparated and replanted take 
Root again eatily. The Seed of 
this Plant is grey and longiſn, and 
almoſt near of the ſame ſhape as 
Parfley-Seed, a great deal of 
which grows upon every Seed 


Stalk, that run up above one an- 
cther, like thoſe of Seed-Carrots, 


whereef chere are ſeven or eight 
ot them in a fort of a little open 
Cup, wherein they grow Ripe, 
after t ie falling of a little yellow 
Flower, iaclining to an Olive- 
colour. Ic's vicd in Sallads, and 
chiefly 1a the Spring, while it is 
tender, for in the Summer edis 
tough. 


| 


| 


{ 


amerced for his Default. 

TRONAGE, is Cuſtom for 
weighing Wool, 

TROULL, is a kind of Fiſhing 
for Pikes with a Rod, whoſe 
Line runns on à Reel. 

TROUT; chis is a Fiſh chat is 
obſerved to come ia, and go out 
of Seaſon, wich the Stag and 
Buck, and Spaus about Oefhber and 
Mve fiber; which is the more ad- 
mirable, becauſe moſt other 
Fiſn Spawn in warm Weather, 


| when che Sun by its heat hath 


fitted the Earth and Water, 
making them fit for Generation. 
There are ſcveral ſorts of this 
Fiſh, chat are highly Priſable; 
ſuch as the Frrdidze-Trout, the 
Armerly-Trout, the Bull-Trout in 
Northumberland, and divers o- 
thers ; bur 'tis obſerved, that the 
Red and Yellow Trouts are the 
beſt; and as to the Sex, the 
Female has the preference, hav- 
ing a leſs Head and deeper Body 
chan the Male; and by their 
large Back you may know that 
they are in Seaſon, with the like 
note for all other Fiſh. Ts 

The Trout all Winter is Sick, 
Lean and unwholſome; they are 
oſten found to be Lowſy, and 
theſe Trout-Licz ate a ſmall Worm 
with a big Head ſticking cloſe to 

his fides, and ſucking moiſture 
from him, thar gave them be- 
ing ; neither is he freed from 
chem cill che Spring, or beginning 
of Summer, at what time lis 
ftrength increaſes, and then he 
deſerts the Still deep Waters, 
and betakes himſelt to Gravelly 
Ground, againſt which he never 


{ [eaves rubbing till he hath clean- 


Cccs Te 


Beard come out at his Tail, and 


 TRO 
fed himſelf of his Louſineſs, 


and then it is, he delights to be 


in the ſharp Stream, and ſuch as 
are ſwift, where he will lie in 


wait for Minnows and May- Flies, 


at the latter end of which Month 
he is in his Prime, being then 
beſt and fatteſt. 
TROUT-FISHING ; this Fiſh 
is uſually caugbt with a Worm, 


Minmwws or Fly, natural or arti- 


ficial, and there are ſeveral ſorts 
of VVorms which are Baits for 
the Angler; ſuch as the Earth- 
Worm, the Dang-Horm, the Mag- 
gt or Gentle; but yet for this 


Fiſh the Lob-Worm and Brangling 
are the beſt , or Squirrel-tail, 


having aRed head, ſtreaked down 
the back, anda broad rail; but 
obſerre, that whatever VVorm's 
you Fiſh wichall, they are the 

better for keeping, which muſt 
be in an Earthen-Por with Mots 
often changed in the Summer: 

vyhen you Fiſh with Minn, 


take the whiteſt and middle | 


ed, for they are beſt, and 
put your Hook in at his Mouth, 


and out at his Gill, drawing it 


through about three Incte:; then 
pur the Hook again into his! 
Mouth, and let jche Point and 


{5 tie the Hook and his Tail 4- 


and let the Body of the Minnow | 
be almoſt ſtraight upon the 


Hook; then try againſt the Stream 


v hether it will urn, which ir 


_ cannor do too faſr; but for 


want of a Minnow, a ſmall L each 
or Stickle-bg will ſ*rve che turn; 


a for want of either, an artifical | 
one may be made of Cloath, by 
ane that is living, which has 


been found to have been every 
wie 25 good a Bur as the natu- 


0 ſueh a ff for I. | 


| 
| 


| 


by Apotbecarics, 
| Gold and Silver is Weigh'd by 
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wich hand on the Ground; let 
them take a Lob- Nm, and clap 
the Hook into him, a little above 
the middle, and out again a little 
below the ſame : ; then draw the 
Worm above tlic arming of ithe 
Hook, making your firſt Ente- 
rance atthe Tail end, that the 
Point ot the Ho may come out 
at the Head end. But forFifhine 
with anatural or artifical ; follow 
ſuch Directir ns are ſer di wn vn- 
der the Head, Fiſhing. Flies Na- 
tural and Artifical. 

TROT-VV EIGHT; Inthis 
Weight, the ſmalleſt Dencminati- 
cn is a Gir, which is the Weight 
of a Grain cf Wheat, gachered 
cur of the middle cf the Ear- 
well dryed, and of which feur 
and twenty make ne Penny. weigh; 
as twenty Penny # 21ght makes Gi e 
Ource; and twelve Ounces One 
Pound ; this is the weight uſed 
and Brea d, 


it. Take the Oo thus. 


|: 
5 Grains, 


| N 
Fo. 40 


Hour with a fine whice Thread, 


 Pennyweight, 


m—e————_n——— 


| TRUGG, or Trugg 7 Corn; be- 


ing a Meaſure of two Buſhels, and 
we find Truga frumenti, mention- 
ed iu the Black Book of Aerefors, 
for ſuch a Meaſure of Wheat ; and 
atLemfler to this Day che Vicar has 
Trug. Corn, allowed lum for offici- 
ating at eme Ch apclls 91 cal: 
| Kio that P. riſn. | 


TRUNCHEONS 


TEL. - 
TR U NE HEONS, are ſhort 


and thick Worms in Horſes, and 
of a pretty bigneſs, which have 


hard black heads. See Bots. 
TRUSS of Flowers. A term a- 
mong Floriſts to ſignity many 
flowers growing together on the 
head of the Stalk, as the Cowſlip 
and Auricula's do. 
TRU3S of Hay ; conſiſts of 


fifty fix pounds, and thirty fix. 


Truſſes makes a Load. 


TUBEROUS, are the knobbed 
and knotted Reots or Heads of 
ſome vegetable, or ſmal! Tubers 
with Strings and Fibres amongſt 
them. | | 

TULIP ; of which there arc 
ſo many Diverfities, that it would 
be an endleſs thing to enumerate 
them all; therefore 2 {ew of the 
beſt ſhall ſerve, beginning with 
the Precopes, or early biowing 
Talips, and firſt the Floriſante, 
which is low Flowered , pale 
Horſe fle ſh Coloured, marked with 
ſome Crimſon and pale Yellow, 
which at length rurns white; the 
bottom and tamis blew, 2. 
Blindenburg, middle fixed, the 
tops of whoſe Leaves are of 2 
Peaſe bloſſom Colour; the ſides 
white, yellow, tamis. 3. Gene- 
reral MHalwil ik, well marked with 
Carnation, and whites, pale yel- 
low tamis. 4. Morillien Crams- 
fire, a delicate Flower, of a bright 
Crimſ:n, or rather Scarlet and 
pure white, and rarely ſtriped, 
and well parted, bottom and ta- 
mis pale yellow. 5. Periſbut, of 
2 fair, ſnin ing, blewiſh, red Co- 
Bur, and often well marked with 
whice, but inconſtant; the bot— 
tom white, and ramis pale pyel- 
low, 6. Fair Ann, with round 
printed Leaycs Clarer-coloured, 
wich red flakes of white, bottom, 
and taniis as the Per . 7. O- 


— 


i 


1 Ul. 
men, a fair, large, and well for- 
med Flower, of a pale Roſe Co- 
lour, with many Veins of Crim- 
ſon, guarding great ſtripes of 
white; the bottom and tamis 
both blew. 8. Galatea, bright, 
Gredeline and white ſtriped, the 
botrom and tamis pale yellow. g. 
Superintendant, with a fair and 


large Flower, well marked with 


Violet Purple and gocd white, 
paly yellow bottom ard tamis. 
to. Aurora, red and white vari- 
able marked, the botr-m and 


cam's pale yellow, gocd Flowers. 
11. Gilder Blooms, pale, and 
marked wich ſome ſtripes of Gold 


Colour chrough the Leaves, bor- 
tom ard tamis yeilow, 12, Al- 


cetus, has narrow Leaves, good 
Purple, well ſtriped wth god 


white; bottom and tamis ot blew 
Purple. | 
The next are thoſe call'd Me. 


dias, or middle flowering Tulip, 


only ſome of the beſt. 1. Gene- 


ral E, being Qrange Colbured, 
ſtrip* with yellow ; bottom and 


ram's dark Purple. 2. Pluto, of 


a SQoty Orar ge Colour, variably 


marked with lizhter and dark 
yellow, bottom ſad green and 


blewiſn rarnis. 3. Agit Robin 
Pargon, of a ſuſlen Red, well 
marked with dun Colger, Crim- 
ſ>n and White; bottom whitith, 


black tamis. 4. Royal Tudent, 


of a ſad Red Colour, abour cle 


edges whiped wicn Crimſcn, and 


ſtriped with pale yellow botrom 


and tamis black, 5s, C dena 
Elambiant, pale Scalet, well 
marked with white; battom and 
tamis blew. 6. Aiorillian of An- 
re p, a pale Scarlet and pale yel- 


ow. 7. Bel Brure, a dark brown 


Crimſon, well marked and ſtri- 


ped With white; bottem pale 
ard yellow, and large duſty ta- 
mis. 8. anna, bright Carna- 


tien, 
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tion, and Snow white, finely di- 
vided; bottom white, pale gree- 
niſh Tamis. 9.Paſte Belliene, Car- 
nation, ſome greddeline and 
much white, well parted and 
plated bottom, and blew ramis. 
10. Camuſetta, large flowered, 
Carnation, Greddaline, and 
White; the well making of this 
Flower makes the botrom white, 
tho' the tamis be blew. 11. Pa- 
ragon Blackburn, has a tall broad 
Flower, yet ſharp pointed Leaves 
of a Carnat ion Colour, marked 
with deeper red, and ſtriped with 
white; bottom and tamis blew. 
12. Paſte Roſie, is of a pale Roſe 
Colour, well marked with Crim- 
fon and Straw-coloured Veins, 
bottom and tamis a pale yellow. 
13. Chimney-ſweeper, of a dark 
blackiſh red Colour, with a lar- 
ger round whitiſh bottom, trom 
whence it often comes ſtriped, 
a pale yellow ramis. 14. Cedo- 
nulli, of a deep blewiſh Carna- 
tion, marked with Crimfoqgſome 
Greddeline, white bottom and 
blew tamis. 15. Lanſcot bole, 
bright Carnation, rarely agoted, 
and ſtriped with Greedeline, and 
white bottom, and tamis blew, 
16. Parrot, has halt folded Leaves, 
wich greeniſh middles and whi- 
tiſn edges, yellow bottom, whi- 
tiſh tamis, growing tall and 
ſtrong. 17. Rich Parrot, like the 
Liſt but rent in the ſides and with 


Spurs; the middle of the Leaf 


of a whitiſh green, tending gra- 
dually to a dark brown, at the 
edges, bottom and tamis yellow. 
18. Royal Parrot, in its Leaves 
half folded, with long Spurs, 
greeniſh at firſt, and only tipt on 
the top of the Leaves with Scar- 
let, which, as it opens ſpends 
it ſelf up and down the Leaves 
in ſmall ſtreaks, the three out- 
moſt Leaves feathered up the 


TUL 
| back with green, the reſt not all 


Colour, ſtranding in a ſtrange 
torm , the bottom and tamis 
browner, no Tulip having a 
Scarlet Green but this. 19. 4g 
Rampard, of a heavy tad F/abellz 
Colour, with ſome marks of 
Crimſon , and great ſtripes of 
yellow, dark Bottom, large black 
tamis 20. Royall Shuttlemabe. 
has ſharp pointed Leaves, a lit- 
tle twining, curiouſly marked 
with a bright freſh Colour, deep 
Scarlat and Pale Yellow; the 
Bottom and tamis black, in- 
creas d by an off: ſet comming out 
above the lowermoſt Leaf. 21. 
Eagle, a fair Flower Peach co- 
loured pale Gredaline, ſome deep 
Crimſon, and pure white, Purple 
Bottom and tamis. 22. Paragon 
Floriſom with ſharp-pointed 
Leaves, finely ſtriped and mark- 
ed with 7/abella, Peach colour- 
ed and Milk white. 23. Diana 


| of a bright blewiſh Carnation, 
ſtrip'd and well marked with 
deep Red and pure white; 
blew Bottom, and Purple Tamis, 
24. Dianea, raiſed from the 


in that the Leaves being pure 
white, are edged and whiped a- 
bout, and the middle feathered 
with a deep brown Purple, the 
tamis Dark and Blew. 25. Prin- 
ceſs Turgiana, 1s well marked 
with two Purples and much 
white, the bottom Blew, and 
tamis purple. 26. Ariana rais d 
by Mr. Rea from the Seed of 
the laſt, is of a purer white 
from the firſt opening, and weil 
marked with bigger and leſſer 
ſtri pes and drops of white 
Crimſon, bottom and tamis as the 
laſt. 27. Brown Duke of Brabant 
marked with a brown and lighter 
purple, and ſtriped wich wats, 

Cab ew 


Seeds of the laſt differ therefrom 


ſꝙ crumpt backt, and of a Gold 
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28. General Boyle, agotted 1. 


wariably marked with a dar 


ind lichter Rediſh Purple and marked with deeper and lighter 
good White, Blew bottom and Cinnamon, and pale, yellow; blew 

29. Dorothea, of bottom, and black tamis. 2. Ser- 
deep brown purple, finely whip- tone Seabloom, low weak-ftalked 


Flower deep Red, ti athered and 
with a whiter and redder pur- | 


ple, and purer whire bottom, 


purple tamis. 


ed about the edges, and marked 


and tamis purple. 


E 


gew Bottom and purple ramis, | 


30. Carolus, turns white, bottom and tamis 


finely marked with ſhades of mur- 


ry purple, pure white chroueh 


every Leaf thereof; blew bot- 
tom, purple tamis. 31. Brown, 


purple de Maris, of a rich ſhin- 


ing brown purple, the Leaves 
marked with great ſtripes, blew 
bottom, and purple tamis. 32. 
Minerva, delicately ſtriped thro 
each Leaf with lighcer and dar- 
ker Leather Colour, divided with 
equal ſtrips of Liver Colour. 33. 
Bacchus Bole, no tall, yet luſty 
and very large, broad leaved 
Flower, of a ſadder and lighter 
purple, and good white, equal- 
ly divided, the three ourmoſt 
Leaves only edged with Crimſon, 
blemiſh bottom, darke purple 
tamis. 
beautiful Flower, of three fine 
Colours, pale Gredeline, rich 
Sc-rler, and pure White, moſt 
mes well parted, ſtriped and a- 
gotted, never running, bottom 
and tamis blew. 35. Auguſtina 
Eftil, fine Violet and White. 
25, Tremontane, fleſn, pale, yel- 
l»w, and 1(abella Colour. 37. 
Byeas, deeper and lighrer Crim- 
ſon, with pale ycilow. 38. Ami- 
done, pale, yellow and Cinnamon. 
39. Brown George, ſadder and lighter 
Cinnamon, and pale yellow. 40. 
Clirus, dark, yellow, Crimſon and 
Hair Colour. 41. Agot Bexar, 


deep Orange, light fleſh Colour, 
and pale yellow. 42. Memora- 
bles, of a pale tand Leather, ſad 
pu ple, and bright yellow. 


34. Azot Hanmer , is a 


| 


* will contain thirty Roots, 
P 


M 

The third are the Serotines or 
late Flowering Tulips, which are, 
I. The Prince de la more, well 


marked with ſome Gredeline, at 
the firſt, pale yellow, and then 


dark ble w. 3. Greſound, low ſmall 
Flower , dark Red, ſtriped and 
teathered with pale yellow, bottom 
dark green, tamis almoſt black. 
4. Star of Venus Carnation, mar- 
ked with pale yellow, that after 
turns white, bottom and tamis 
blew. 5. Paragon Mulleon, bright 
Carnation, ſtriped with white, 
bottom and tamis blew, 6. Tene- 
bres. a ſtrong Flower, deep Red, 
Veined with peach Colour, pale 
yellow bottom, tamis dark 
brown, | 
The times of their flowering is 
1 latter end of March, April, and 
Hand tg continue them the 
longer, pretty ſtrong Hazel Rods, 
bended Archwiſe, are ſtuck in- 
to the Alleys, of ſuch an height, 
that the Flowers may not reach 
them; over which à Tilt, made 
of Cap Paper, is laid, ſc ſtarched 
together, that it may be wide e- 
nough to reach the middle of 
each fide, with KNs parted a- 
long the fides of this Tilt, as in 
Maps, to roll it up; to each 
Rod a String inthe middle to tie 
to the Bows cver the Flowers, 
to keep the Wind from raifing or 
blowing it off. 
In order to the planting of 
Tulips, having obtain'd the Roots; 
Beds to lodge them in are made 
of freſh, light, ſandy ſifted Earth: 
a Foot deep, and a Yard 


aced about three or four Inches 
| diſtance; 
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diſtance; bur ſuchas are deſigned 
to Seed, muſt be ſunk two Inches 
lower, leſt their Stalks dry before 
their Seed ripen ; and do not fer 
two Flowers of the ſame Colour 
together. When they put forth 
their Leaves, if any of them ap- 
pear not, or their Leaves fade, 
the Earth is to be opened to the 
bottom to find its Diſtemper, and 


| 


4 
[ 


if the Root be moiſt and ſqua- 


ſny, there is no hopes of it; but 
if hard 'tis recoverable, by ap- 
beine dry Sand and Soot to it; 

ut not to blow that Year; and 
when 'tis taken up, which muſt 
be done as ſoon as the Fibres are 


| 


gone, care muſt be had to keep 


it ſomething free from moiſture, 
till the Seaſon require it to be ſet 
again. wp | 
Your Tulip Roots need no wa- 
terinz; but when they begin to 
flower, the Tilt muſt on, eſpeci- 
ally in the Night to keep off the 
ſharpaeis ot the Froſts, that may 
curdle the Buds, and ſppil ghe 
Flower Such as h4hg theiFHeads 


muſt he tied up to ſmall Rods 


ſtuck under them, that will juſt 
reach the Flower; and when full 
| blown, the Paper Tilts muſt be 
kept on conftancly: When they 
fall their Leaves, break off rhe 
Pods of all bur what are intend- 
ed ro Seed, and thoſe muſt be 
clean and three ſquare Podded; 
and of ſuch Flowers as are ſtrong 
and luſty, good bottoms and ta- 
mis, i. e. Blew, Dark, or Purple, 
of well and conſtant mar- 
ked Flowers, ſuch as will not 
run one Colour flubbering into 
another; theſe muſt ftand lon- 
ger than the reſt, becauſe of the 
Seeds ripemng: As ſoon as the 
Stalks of the other Tiilips are dri- 


cad down and withered, the Roots 
Vill have loſt their Fibres, and | 


ten they maſt Ve taken up VT ear- 


1 


| 
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ly, thoſe eſpecially of any value“ 


and every fort put by themſelve: 
that it may be known how to for 
them 'again without Confuſion - 
Lay them upon diſtinct Papers in 
the Sun to dry, with their Names 
writ on their Papers; then put 
them into Boxes in a dry Room 
| and once a Fortnight or three 
Weeks look over them, leaſt they 
moulder*, which it not gently 
wiped and aired in the Sun, will 
tpoil the Root: It any of them 
are ſhriveled or crumpled on the 
ont fide, and feel forr, its a fign 
of its Conſumpricn, and che me- 
thod tor that 1s ro wrap 1t up in 
Wool dipt in Sallet-0i!, and place 
it where the warmth of the Sun 
may but juſt reach it: About the 
end of Auguſt ſet it in the Earth 
with Wood - fire, Soot and Mould 
mixed together, and placed abou: 
it, It muſt be covered with a 
Por that no wer may hurt it, till 
the Fibres are put forth, which 


— 


or not at all, about which time 
the other Roots muſt be ſet in 
that form and manner, as betore 


in the Earth, it muſt be Neat's 
Dung, that hath lain long enough 
geſted. The beſt Compoſition 
tor them, if che treſh Earth be 
not Naturally light enough, is 
one part of well rotred Neats- 
Dung, two parts of freſh Earth, 
next under the Turf, and two ot 
Sea-ſand, for want of Which, 
Brook - ſand may ſerve, and this 
too ſhould be mixt a while before 
it be made into a Bed for the 
Tulip; that the rawneſs of the 
Earth and Sand, by ſomæcimes 
ſtirrinz ir, might thereby be re- 
moved. 3 


6 . 


Naw 


will be at the end of September, ? 


directed. It their be any Dung 


to be ſufficiently rotted and di- 
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(or the raiſing _—_Y of Tulips, 
and that is by Seeds ſown, what- 
ever may be otherwiſe project- 
ed; wherefore when the Sced- 
Veſſels of che beſt Flowers left 
for chat purpoſe, are found to 
te ripe, which miy be known 
by the Pods opening ar top, and 
the Stalks withered, cut them all 
of : Reeping their Heads upright, 
which will fall out to be in Jul, 
ſoner or later, as the heat, or 
the mild neſs of the Seaſon ſuits, 
tyinz up the Pods of the beit 
Flowers by themſelves, and up to 
the bars of a funny Window, 
which will perfect the ripeneſs of 
the Seed, and ſo let them remain 
till the end of September, or there- 
abouts, and then let the flat, or 
parſnipe-like Seed be ſeparated 
from che Chaff, by gently blow- 
ing it away with your Mouth, 
ſtill preſerving the beſt by it ſelt, 
in Boxes of about fix Inches deep, 
tour Inches whereof are to be 
filed with the fineſt fitred Mould 
thar can be got, which muſt be 
ſeht and rich, and not too ſandy 
tor this uſe, or rather riddled in, 
and nor preſſed down; bur as e- 
qually thick as can be, upon which 
the beſt Seeds are to be fown not 
too thick, but ſo that they may 
be half an Inch aſunder; then 
let more of the ſame Earth be 
riddled over them, not above 
half an Inch thick, and you have 
done as yet with that in Boxes, 
It the Seed he to be ſown in 
Feds, they are to be emptied four 
luches deep of their old Eirth, 
living Tiles flat all over on the 
reſt: Then ful chem up again up- 
on the Tiles, wich the fineſt fit. 
ted Eurth, as in the Boxes, no 
hizher than before; the Earth 
muſt lie light and even, and tlie 


Now there is but one ſure way | 


| 
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ed as in Caſes or Boxes: Thef 
ſown in Beds by reaſon of the 
Earth under the Tiles, wiil be 
apt enongh to keep that above 
moiſt : But when A, comes 
a little watering will be conve- 
nient for thoſe Sceds ſown in 
Boxes and Caſes. 

The Sceds being thus managed, 
the Roots ſrom them each Year 
may be taken up, till they flower; 
as ſoon as the tingle Leaves they 
produce are dried down or wi— 
thered, and kept choicely free 
from moiſture or too much 
drineſs till the latter end of Au- 
guſt, and then fer again at wider 
diſtances: They may produce 
two Leaves in three Years, and 
they flower that Lear; but after 
the firſt Lear they may be ſet in 
a deeper Soi, but not barren; 
for a rich one to thrive in is beſt, 
tho' a barrenner and ſandy one 
to flower in, and that not con- 
ſtantly neither; for to take them 
alternatively is beſt for ſuch flo w- 
ering Roots ag Tulips, Its neceſ- 
ſary for them as for other Flow- 
ers, to be provideda Year betore 
hand, with Soils apred for their 
Natures, making new Compo ſi— 
tions Yearly that may by Con- 
coction and often turning, be 
fitted for the purpoſe deſign- 
ed. | 

TUMBLER; 2 Dog called in 
Latin Vertagus from Vertere to 
turn; and thus in Ergiifh from 
his Nature and Qt ality of tumb!- 
ing and winding of his Evdy a- 
out Circularly, and then fierce- 
ly and violently venturiug on the 
Beaſt, ſuddenly. gripes it at the 
very entrance or mouth of their 
H.les or Recepracies, before tr 
can make any recovery or {elf 
ſecurity ; befices which, he ics 
another fort ct ſubtilty, for rug - 


Seeds {owed there 


on, and cover. ning into a Warren, or tc 


Eo las 
Cound s 


18 
Curie 


ing their Holes diligently, where- 
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u 4 courſe about a Coney-borrough, 


he hunts nor after them, nor 
ſhews no ſpight unto chem, bur 
dillembling triendſhip, paſſes by 
with ſilence and quietneſs, mark- 


in he is ſeldom miſtaken, and be- 


ing ſure of the place, coucheth 
_ down cloſe to the Ground with 


his belly, provided the Wind be 


_ againſt him, and the Coneys diſ- 
cover not where he lurketh, 


whereby he gets the benefit of 
their ſent, either going to their 
Holes or coming out, or paſſing 
this way, or that way; ſo that he 
debarrs the ſilly Coney from her 


Hole, and fraudalently circum- 


vents her before ſhe can enter, 
and immediately carrics his Prey 
to his Maſter. 5 
Theſe Dogs are ſometimes leſs 
than the Hounds, being lanker, 
leaner, ſomewhat pricked Eared ; 
and by the form of their Bodies 


may very well be called Mungrel 
_ Grey-Hounds, it they were fome- 
what bigger. 


TUMPING, is a ſort of Fenc- | 


ing in Fields, when a Tree is ſet 


in the deſigned place, almoſt on 


the top of the Ground, no deep- 
er than to make it ſtand, tho' all 


the Roots be not covered, till 
the Tump or Mould be raiſed a- 
bout it; when one end of a line, 
of about a Yard and quarter 


long, is to be tied about the Tree, 


but ſo, that in going round a- 
baut it, with the line ſtrained, it 


may ſlip about the Tree as the 


Man goes, the other end is to be 
faſtned to an Iron ſetter, or ſtick 


wich a ſharp point, and as you 


go round the Tree the Ground 


is to be marked: Then a Ditch 


is to be mide on the out ſide of 
the round ſcore, and a Turf laid 
handſomely of two or three heights 


TUN 
fide outwards, ſo as to make the 
work full halt a Yard high: The 
Mould is to be caft out of the 
Ditch, and care to be taken tg 
throw the beſt of it next to the 
Roots of the Tree, till it be raiſ. 
ed within as high as the Turf, 
and point outwards, 1 Yard over 
the Turf: As the Thorns are 
placed, more Turf or f«ſt heavy 
Earth is to be put out of the Ditch 
upon the ends of them, treadizg 
the ſame down the better to fix 
them; and the Earth is to be laid 
ſhelving down from the Turf to- 
wards the Tree, that upon the 
fall of Rain it might ſoak to- 
wards the Roots : It would be 
proper to lay ſome ſmall Thorns, 
Briers, Furs, or Goſs on the top 
ot the work finiſhed, and the 
ſame Yearly repaired, as there 1; 
occaſion. 

TUNISIAN Faulcon; fo called 
from Tunis in Barbary, the Coun- 
try where ſhe uſually makes her 


ſomewhat leſs, tho' in Foot and 
large round Head, is more creeſe 
more ſluggiſh in her flight : How- 
ever, they are exceilent Hawks 
for the River, lying long upon 


alſo well enough : They alſo Na- 


lid Foot is a Tun of Timber. 


ted the King ot England, for Li- 
quids Imported or Exported. 


on che inlide, with che Graſs 6 


Eyire, is a Bird that is not much 
different from the Lamer, yer 


Plume much alike: She has 4 


than the Lanner, and heavier and 


the Wing, and will fly the Field 


turally delight to ſeize upon the 
Hare, and will ſtrike boldly at her. 
T UN. This, in Averdupos, 
confiſts of twenty Hund red weight, 
each Hundred being an Hundred 
and twelve Pounds; but in Eh. 
liſh Liquid Meaſure, a Tun |} 
two Pipes or Buts; and forty ſo- 


TUNNAGE, is a Cuſtom gran- 


rux. 


TUR 


ed divers ways, ſome being of 
opinion tis beſt Tunned as it 
cools, or begins to come; others 
et it yet to be more ripe; but 
me beſt way is to Cleanſe and 
run juſt as it comes to a due 
fermenc and gets a good Head; 
for then it hath the moſt ſtrength 
to cleanſe it ſelf in the Cask; 
and it may be obſerved, that 
what works over, muſt be ſup- 
plied ag ia with freſh Beer of the 
ſame Brewing; the workings 
may be added to your ſmall Beer, 
or elſe ro the Barm, and the clear 
et to run through a large Hyp- 
pocrares Sleeve or flannel Bag, 
made in form of a Pyramid, the 
point being downwards, with an 
Hoop at the top,, hanging the 
ame over a Tub; and if there 
he great quantities of Cleanſings, 
1 barrel ot Beer may be got in a 
large Brewing, OD 
TURBARY, is a Right or In- 
tereſt to dig Turves on other 
Men's Ground; and Common of 
Turbary is a liberty which ſome 
Tennants have hy preſcription, to 
dig Tur ves on the Lord's waſt, 


TURKET : That part of this 


Country which is in Europe, is 
about five times as big as England, 
and contains eighreen Provinces, 
the chiet Town being Conſtan- 
tinople; and of Trade Nipoli, 
Meſitra, Corfu, Salonichi, Belgrade, 


TUNNING of Beer, is perform- | 


T UR 
Adrianople, Setines, and Bialogrod, 
or Budziack : The chief Commo- 
dirtes it produces being, Wines, 
Oils, Metals, Damash, Velvets, 
Vitriol, Sulphur, Turky Grograms. 
But the other Turhi in Aſia, which 


is that part of the World from 


whence our famous Turky Com- 
pany bring all their rich Ships, is 
divided into three parts, Natolia, 
Syria and Armenia; and they are 
ſubdivided into nineteen Begler- 


Rbodes, &c. And this Country 15 
about fix times as big as England, 
ro which adding the Turks Domi- 
ons aforeſaid in Europe, and thoſe 
in Africa, as Azypt, with part of 
| Barbary, Abyſſime and Zanguebar, 

makes the whole Turks Domini- 
ons to be near eighteen times as 


of Trade are, Aleppo, Scanderoon, 


Marax, Acſar, Burſa, Tarſo, Co- 
gni, Amaſia, Acra, Ham, Tripolt 
Scham, Damaz, Gaza, Feruſalim, 
Arzerum, Balſora, Alexandria, &c., 
The Commcdities are, Raw-ſilk, 


rams, Tapſtery, Excellent Balm, 
ney, Goats Hair, Worſted, Box-wood, 


and many other Commodities of 
lefler Note. ns, 


| 


© TUNNELL- 


begs, beſides the Illes of Cyprus, 


big as England: The chiet Towns 


Smyrna, Famaguſta, (in Cyprus ) 


Cotton-wool,Druggs,as Opium, Calls, 
Rubarb, &c. Soap, Camlete, Grog- 


Wine, Oil, Cotton-yarn, Mohair, Ho- 


ax 
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TUNNEL - NET ; *ris very | Net, the form whereof you have 
uſual to take Partridges with this I here repreſented. 
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Covey, take a Compaſs and fo 
pitch the Net, at a good diftance 
from them, but ſometimes far- 
ther, and ſometimes nearer, as 
the Ground falls our, and then 
ſurround them with either Natu- 
ral or Artificial Stalking Horſe, 
and gently drive them towards 


the Net, not coming on them 


ina directline, but by windinzs, 


turnings, Cc. and in cafe they. 


make a ſtaad and look up, tis a 
f12n of fear, and that chey in- 


tend to take Wing; therefore 


mike a ſtand or a lictle retreat, 
and when they are found to be 
queer, after a little reſpite, that 


they are 'baft2 in ſeeklag after 
Mzear, you miy move nearer, and 


it any Jae lies remote fran the a Bladder, lying under che Skull 


When you have found out a 


| 


him: The Wings of 


reſt, he muſt be fetched in by 
taking a Circumference round 
e Tumel} 
muſt not be pitched 1na direct 
4 but inclining to a ſemicir- 
cle. | | 

TURNING-EvIL, or Sturd) : 
'Tis a Diſeaſe in Cattle, whereot 
there are ſeveral ſorts, one in 
the Brain-pan, of one ſide of both; 
another under the Horn-Roor, 
and a third in the Neck- Joint, 
which two laſt are incurable : 
The Symptoms are for that in 
the Neck · Joint, that the beaſt 
will hold up his Head up: in the 
Air and look wildly; tor that 
under the Horn, they will turn 
round; fo will they do when tis 


TEE 


ia che Brain-pan : It conſiſts of 


IN 
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in the Fore-head, between the | 
Brain and the Braiu-pan, which 
muſt be taken out, or you can ne- 
ver effect a Cure, which is per- 
ſormed in this manner; you 
muſt firſt caſt the bcaſt and tie 
his Feet; then feel all over 
ſoftly with your Thumb, chruſt- 
ing thereon where you ſhall 
find the ſofteſt place, a little a- 
bove which you ſhall cut the Skin 
over thwart four Inches, and fo 
likcwile beneath the 10ft place, 
and with a Needle and a long 


double Thread, ſticch the skin up 


out of the way, and then take a 
hong ſharp Knite and a Hammer, 
and cut the ſcaup two Inches 
ſquare, and turn it up, and then 


TUR 


called; but when there is a Blad - 
der in che Scull, the Operation i 


much the ſanie as betore memi- 
oned concerning other Cattle. 
TURKIES ; chey are a daily 
Fowl eicher in Paſte, or from the 
Spit, and being fat, exceed any 
other Home-towl Whatever; nay, 
they are kept uſually with mcre 


| eale and leis coſt ; tor they will 


take more pains for ther Food 
than any other Birds, only they 
are Enemics to a Garden, and 


from thence mult ever be kept: 


"Tis true, when they are young 
they are hard co bring up, bh 
becauſe they are of a itraying 
Nature themſelves ; ang the Dams 
are ſo negligent, that whuſt the 


you may ſee the Bladder, which | hath one t.liowing of h-r, the 


ou are to take out very careful- 

y for fear of breaking it, and 
caſt ic away, and anoint the place 
with freſhButter,and always apply 
warm Cloaths tor tear of the Coid. 
Be ſure to be careful to lay che 
ſcaup on in the right place again; 
then turn down the skin and 
ſttech it down with ſome Silk 
cloſe together; after which make 


aPlaiſter of Turpent ine, Wax, Raoſin 
and Swines-greaje, or freſn By ther, 
a Plaiſter of H.x Hurds, and lay 
on four or five doubles of W olen 
Cloth co keep it from the Wind 
and Weather, which Plaiſt r re- 
move once in five Days, and be 
tareful of Cold, letting che beaſt 
alſo drink no cold Water for fix 
or ten Days mate, and he will do 
well. Th's moreover is a 
Diſtemper incident to Sheep; for 
the curing of which, let him 
blood in the Eye -Veins, Temple- 
veins, or thrugh the Noftrills, 
and rub the place with young 
Nettles bruiſed, or give him a 
ſpoonful of Treacle or Mitbrid ite 
in ne, tis good for the Mre- 
hm, a chi Diſailc is ocher v iſe 


never matters the reſt, for which 
reaſon there muſt be a vizilaus 
Keeper to attend chem till they can 
ſhitr for themſelves, and then they 
will flock together and ſeldom, 
ſtray from whence totward, till 


| you fat, chem, you need not car e 
tor Food tor them: They love 


co Roaſt on Trees and other high 
places. Now tcr the 


chooſing ſuch as you we uld breed 
on; the C:ck tnould not be a- 
tore two Years Old at moſt, and 


care muſt be had he be loving to 


the Chickens: He ſhould be 
a large, (tour, prcud, and meaſti- 


cal Bud ; tor when he walks de- 
jected he is never a go d Treader : 


For the Hen, the will lay till ine 
be five Years Old and upwards, 


and lay her Eggs, it not preven- 


ted, in lecret places, tor which 


reaſon ſhe ſhould be watched, 


brought back to the Hen-houſe, = 
and ct:ere coinpelled co lay, which | 


they begin co do iu , and 
will fit in Ari, aud cleven or 


thirteen Eggs is the moſt the mould 
cover: They ever Hatch between 
five and tweuty and chirty Dae, 


dd 
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and vpon hatching the Brood, the 
Chickens muſt be kept warm, 
leaſt tlie cold kills them, and fed 
ofen either with Cards, or green 
freſnChceſe, cut into {mall pieces, 
and let their Drink be new Milk, 
or Mik and Vater: When they 
have got ſtrength, they may be 
fed abroad in ſome cloſe wailed 
Graſz-plar, where they cannot 
ſtray, vr ciſe you muſt be at the 
charge of a Keeper. Dew is very 
injurious to them,for which cauſe 
they muſt be Houſed ar Night, 
and let out after Sun Rifing in 
the Morning, ——— Then for 
the farming of them, ſodden Bar- 
ley is very od, or fodden 
for the firſt Forenishr, and for 
the next Fortnight, cram them 
in all forts as you cram the Ca- 
pon, and they will be tar beyond 
medvre, Then for their Tufir- 
mities, when they are at liberty, 
they are ſo god Phyficians tor 
themſelves, that they will never 
trouble che Owners, but being 
coopcd are other wiſe, being cur 
ed in the ſame manner as Pullen 
is. Their Egs are very whot- 
me to eat, and reſtore decayed 
Nature wonderfully. 
* TURFING-SPADE, is made 
very thin, light and ſharp, with 
a ſocket to put the Stalk in, like 
rhe Bedsing Bill; the bit very 
ſhore, and not very broad; in 
Shape in Cards, of very great 
uſe ro ſome to undereut the 7, 
atter 'tis marked out with 4 
renckinz-Plow, which it doth 
with much eaſe and expedicion. 
TURN the Tup 70 1s 2 
rerm ued among Shepherds, 
und ſizniſſes to put the Ram to 
the Ze, to engender according 
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TURNES; wherof there xre 
ſeveral ſorts, the Round, which 
is the moſt common, the Lons 
otherwiſe called Narrow,and the 
Yell-w, Theſe they be uſually 
nouriſn'd in Gardens, and are 
properly Garden-Plants, yer they 
are very advantageous, being 
Sown in Fields, not only fer 
Culinary uſes, bur for Pocd for 
Cattel, as Cows, Swine, and of 
lace Years, Sheep eſpecially ; 
they delight in a Warm, Mellow 
and light Ground, rather Sandy 
chan otherwiſe, not coveting a 
rich Mould: The Land muſt be 
finely Plowed and Har rowed; 
chen the Secd Sowed, and raked 
in with a Buſn or the like thing: 
They are Sown at two Seaſons cf 
the Lear; in the Spring, with 
other the like Kitchin-tillage, as 
alſo about Miaſummer, and after: 
Cows and Swine will eat them 
raw, if they are introduced into 
the Diet, by giving the Turneps 
firſt Boiled to them, then only 
Scalded, and laſt of all raw. It's 
4 piece of great neglect amongęſt 
us, chat the Sowing of them is 
not more proſecuted, ſceing- the 
Land need not be very Rich, 
and that they may be Sown as a 
fecond Crop alto, eſpecially a- 
fter early Peaſe; and that the 
me ſupplies the great want of 


 Vodder chat is uſuall in Winter, 


not only for Fatuing Beaſts, Swine, 
Se. but alſo for cur Milch 
Cows. 

The Seaſon for Sowing this 
Plane forthe Kitchinz, is about 
Midſurmer, that they may be 
ready to improve upon the Au- 
cumnal Rains, which makes 
them much ſweeter than the ver- 


to the old Proverb, 


About $f, Luke's Dy 
Les he Tup have his Way. 


| nal ; yet they may be Soun in 


April, to have Turneps in the Sum- 


mer. They muſt not be Sown tos 


thick, for that will hindern the 
grow 


f 
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growth of the Root; but if the 
over farneſs of the Ground, 
which is a great fault for Turneps 
or overinuch wet cauſe them to 
run out in Leaf more than in 
Roor, then treading down the 
Leaves will make chem Root the 
better. And it the Roots of 
them are ſo uſeful and palatable, 
the Greens or Leaves ot ſuch, as 
have been Sawn late and hved 
over the Winter, are nocuſeleſs, 
they being frequently boiled and 
eaten with ſalt meats, and prove 
an excellent Condiment. 
TURNEV-GREAD, may be 
mide in the following manner: 
T:ik-: abour half a Buſhell of the 
middlinz ſort of Turneps, not 
ſticky bur ſuch as will boil ſoft, 


and being pared and boiled, 


preſs out the Water very hard, 
till chey are quite dry, chen bear 
them in a Mortar, and with the 


Pulp mix about two pounds of 


fine 


in a Pint or ſomewhat more of 
new Ale- Ie aſt, Mould it vp as o 
ther Bread, let it be well ſoaked 
and 't will not only look but 
taſte like Bread; this is on] done 
to ſave Charges in poor tamities, 
in a Dear Year ; but of late has 
been mich in eſteem for Con- 
ſumptions. N 
TURNING Streizbr, Tris what 
is taught a H -rle, in the ManaLe- 
ment of nim, and there acc ſeve- 
ral ſorts hereof, where only 


| 


two ſhall be menctoned as che 


TUR 
muſt to the ring in the mid-· paft 
of the Cavezan, tix a long Rein 
of two Fathoms or more, and te 
the other Rings, two other 
ſhorter Reins; then having Sad- 
died the Horſe, and put on his 
bir, bring him to the poſt, and 
put the Reins of the bit over the 
torepart of the Saddle Belſters, 
and all, and tis them ar a Con- 
ſtant Streightne/s, on the top of 
che Pomel, to as the Horſe 
may have the fecling of the Bit 
and Curb; then if you will have 
him turn to the Right hand, take 
the ſhort Rein on the let fide of 
the Cavezan. and bringing it un- 
der the fore Bolſter ot the Saddle 
up to the Pomel; fix it at ſuch 
a Streighineſs there, that the 
Horſe may rather look from than 
to the Poſt, on the right fide 
this done ſome Groom or skilful 
Attendant, ſhould hold the right- 
fide Rein of the Cavezan at the 


Wheat Flower, and two : Poſt, Governing the torepart of 
Ounces of Carraway-Seeds ; pur | 


his Body to come about at large; 
then taking the long Rein with 
your own hand, and keepinz his 
hinder parts inward, wich your 


Rod on his ovifide Shoulder, 


and ſometimes on his outſide 
Thigh, make him moye about 
the Poſt, keeping his kinder 
parts as à center, and making 
his fore Parts move in a large 
Circumfereace : Thus he may 


be Exerciſed a pretty ſpace on 


one hand, till he grow ro ſome 
pertettneſs ; then changing rhe 
Reins of the Cazevan, making 


perfection, from hence all Turn- him do the like to the other 


ings are derived, 1. The one 
is, when a Horſe k:eps. his hin- 
der parts in ward and clofe ro 
the poſt or center, and ſo comes 
about and makes his Circumte- 
rence with his tore Parts, op- 
poling Face rafice with his Tae- 


hand; thus applying him divers 


morbiats, and cheriſhing him in 


my ; ia order te wäch, 54 


— 


his Exerciſe, according to his 


deſervings, till you have broughs 


him co that readinels, that he 
will up n che moving ot the Rod 


couch his Hinder parts intowards 
| the Poſt, aud lapping the ous- 
Te va 
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ward fore Leg, over the inward [help of your Rod, make him 
trot about the Poſt, moſt ſwift- | bring his hinder parts round x 
ly, diſtinctly and in as Streight | bout the Poſt; and obſerve, that as 
a compaſs as you can deſire, or | before he did lap one fore Foot o- 
is convenicgt for the motion of | ver another, fo now he muſt la 
| the Hurſe; and from Trotting | the hinder Legs one over another; 

he may be brought to Flying and | wherein continue to exerciſe him 
Wheeling abcur, with that till perfect as before; then mount 
Swiftueſs, that both the fore | and labour him alſo. Laſtly, leay- | 
Legs riſing and moving together, ing the Poſt and all other helps, 
the hinder part may follow in | apply him only in ſuch open and 
one and the tame Inſtant : When | free places as you ſhall ſee con- 
you have made him thus perfect | venient. ; 
in your hand; then mount his] 
Back, and making ſome Skilful | | 
Groom Govern the long Rein FT ___— 
and another the ſhort, by the | 
motic n of your hand upon the | 1 
Bir, and ſoft Reign of the Cave- V 
zan, keeping the Horſe's Head | ” 
from che Poſt, and by the help, : 
of the calt of your Leg laid on 9 | 8 5 
his fide, and your Rod turned | F FALLOR, Vallon, or Vate. isa © 
towards hts outward Thigh, to Concave Mould wherein 2 
keep his hinder parts to the Poſt, Cheeſe is preſs'd. ; 
labour and exerciſe him till he} VAPOURS , are Miſts, Foęs, 
be brought to the perfection de- or the watcriſhneſs of the Water 
ſired: Then take away the long! and Earth, drawn or diſtilled out 
Rein, and only exerciſe him of them by the heat of the Sun, 
with the help of the ſhort Rein and carry'd up into the Air by 
of the Cavezan and no other: his Influence and Vertue. 
After take both the Reins of the | VARIESATED, is an Epithet 
Cavezan into your hands, and ex- given by the Floriſts to Flowers 
erciſe him from the Poſt, making that are diverſly ſported, mark | 
him as ready in any place where | ked, or ſtriped. | 
You would ride him as at the} VARVELS: Theſe are the lit. 
Poſt. 2, The other ſtreight fly- | tle Rings of Silver at the end of 
ing Turn, is to keep his Face fix- } the Jeſſes, whereon the Owners 
ed on the Poſt, as on his Enemy, | of an Hawk have their. Names 
and co move about only with his | Engraven. — 
hinder parts, for which you ſhall] VAUNTLAY ; Huntſmen call“ 
take the ſame help of the long it a Vauntlay, when they ſet 
Rein and the ſnort Rein ot the | Hounds or Beagles in readineſs, F 
Cavezan, and. govern them as be expecting the Chaſe to come by, 
fore ihewed, only you ſhall not | and then caſt them off before the 
tive the ſnort Rein to the poſt T reſt come in. XN, | 
ward, as much liberty as betotc, | „ VEAL-MONEY, or Veal-Ne- 
bur keep his Head cloſer to the | be- A, y: The Tenants of one 
Poſt, and following his hinder | of the Tichings within the Man- 
Parts with the long Rein, by wie | nor of Bradford in the County 10 
| 5 | ; [ | 1 | | . 37 
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chem in an heap to ſwear ; then 


VER 


paid formerly in Kind. 

VENERY , or Vent, in the 
Hunting of wild Beaſts , which 
are called Beaſts of Venery, as alſo 
Beaſts of Forreſt; and they are 
the Here, Hind, Hart, Boar and 
olf. Se 

VENTURINE, or Aventurine, | 
is the moſt delicate and ſlender 
golden Wyers, ſuch as are uſ- 
ed by the Embroyderers, being 
reduc'd to a kind of Powder as 
ſmall as you can file or clip it: 
Now this fame Powder may be 
ſtrewed upon the firſt Layer of 
pure Varniſh uſed in Japanning; 
when the Varniſh is dry, ſuper- 
induce thereon what Colour you 
pleaſe ; and this is prettily imi- 
tated wich ſeveral talkes. See 

apanning. | 

VERDEROR ; 1s an Office of 
the Kings Foreſt, and choſen by 
the free Holders of the County 
where the Foreſt is, by the King's 
Writ directed to the Sheriff tor 
that purpoſc: Their Oꝗice is 
chiefly to look after the Wood 
and Graſs in the Foreſt. 

VERGE, among Floriſts fizni- 
nifies the edge or outſide of a 
Leaf; as a dented V erge. 

VERJUICE : The way to make 
it is to gather Crabs as ſoon as 
the Kernells turn black, and lay 


take off the Stalks and ſeparate 
the rotten or much bruiſed, if 
there be any ; pur them into a 
Trough and ſtamp them with a 
Bearer, or griad them ina Mill; 
atreraards pur them in an hair 
Bag, or courſe Cloath, lay it in 
a Preſs, when full with the maſh 
of the Crabs, and by preſſing 
down the board upon it, ſquezze 


VIN 
Wilts, pay a Yearly Rent by this | Barrel, which ſtop cloſe and ſet 


Name to their Lord the Duke of | into a warm place for ten or 
Bol ten, which is in lieu of Veal j twelve Days, and it will become 


very good Verjzice. 
VERTICILLATE Flowers; 
Botaniſts call thoſe ſo, which grow 
about the Stalk in Roundlets or 
A 
VERTILLAGE, is a preparing 
of Ground to receive its Sed 
by ſtirring, toſſing, or turning 
the ſame. 7 
VERVOUS Leaves: They are 
ſuch as come up in the Spring, 
VETCHES , or Chick-Pe.ye ; 
they are red, black, ad white;, 
the red being called Venereurl, 
becauſe ir excites Venery more 
than the other two; and the 
black Arietinum, from its reſem- 
blance to a Ram's Head: They 
are hot and dry: And thofe beſt 
which are large, full not hollow, 
nor Worm eaten; and the white 
ſerve better for Meat than Phy- 
ſick, being very nourithing, apt 
to looſen the belly, and to pro- 
voke Urine; but they are windy, 
and if eaten treſh or ill boyled, 
beget many ſuperfluities in the 
Body, and are hurtful to the 
Reins and Bladder; and the way 
to correct any hurt that may be 
in them, is to ſteep them in Wa- 
ter for a whole Night, and to 
boyl them with Roſemary, Sage, 
Garlich, and the Roots of Petro- 
ſelinum or Stone-Parſley: But their 
Broth rather than the Peaſe them 
ſelves are to be uſed, with Hyal- 
ed Wine mixed therewich and 
Cinnamon; but it muſt be eiten 
in a ſmall quantity. 8 
| VINDEMATION, to Vinde- 
miare, to Gather, or the gather- 
ing of Gres; or indeed the 
Reaping the Fruit of any chiny, 
as of Cherries, Apples, Bees, Se. 


out the Juice, and put it into 2 
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VINE. The Wall againſt] lay in before; as alſo, lay ſome 
which 'tis planted ſhould be a | of the buds of the pew Wood, 

full South, or but a little inclin- | that grew cut fince ic was fii ft 

ing to the E= ſt, or elſe ii there] laid down, that it may gain the 

be an half ro und or corner 1: a | niore Rocts 85 le avi ing Our ot the 

Wall, or the back of a brick | Ground again not abe ve a bud 
Chimnev, ſuch places are to be | ortivo : Yu may chñance to have 

made uſ+ of {or them; They will | Sockers of an old Vine which will 
proſper well againſt! an high be lure to grow; or you ms 

Wall, but yet ow Gnes wih ſerve | take cuteings of re Branches (K 

turn; chat of a Terras-walk will | thac Years grov:. th, and iet them 

do very well for them, and the in 900d warm loGle Ground, d 

Gravel-walk under the Wall will | many \ 
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gros Aud in reipe 
wighcily increafe the heat abt ut] to an 17 that di cs not wipe 
them: Narrow places ailo be well, lay down tome r the 
tween Wird ws where other] fr: 1 ches of TRE H ceds 


Fruit Trees have not room w in- Year, that zrow lo, in the 
ſpread, wil ferve this Plant, a- | M-uid under the old in 
boye wWhici it may enlarge it {elt February or March; but c not 


here ever it finds room. Aj} cut n off. on ly cave n bud ON 
Vire may more over © planted | 1 two to row out of the Ground, 


between every Fruit Tree that | 21d | Th e Wall thereby will qu ick 

. azainſt the hotteſt Walls, 5 be dane with new and 

and it may be ſuſſered to ſpread | 11514 Eratches, 

A little in the Summer into the Tits Tree as it fends in more 

Fruit Trecs on either fide. eſpe- | need of Prunirg then other Frvit 
cially if their Fruit be c-riy ripe; | Trees: So there 1s much care re- 
or they have not bee to long | quired in the periormunce ; ba- 
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; 
pe ſer as to cover the Wall. Rich | v. 1 let it as before, fuch bras 
> ; 
| and dry Ground, and inclinable | ches as grow up ta the Wall are 
to Stony or Gravel, ſo it bird | © be n. Lcd UP, ti! it hath over- 
not, is beſt for } ines, and H:ric e as much Wall as Bath been 
or Sheep Dung 1s propereſt zor deſiened tor ity fuller. ng ret a 
Latning the Earth they grow in bove two branches toner tron 
0 which end the Roots are bares | the Ground, aud ſnipiug FOR 
in the beginning of the Winter, | oe tops cf cb braches to 4 
and pleuty thereof 8 111 85 iderate length, 1 lev as they 
n oſt Winters. To propagata chis | are found 0 be wear and terder, 
Plant, lay a braic': of chat Years 25 6 al ſmall poor ones clots 
growth into the Earth in N vorn | £5 the bg , unlele t the well-lik- 
ber under the old Teec, v.1 5 ur ing branches be but few, and 
eutting it ;off , laying as naw then the loweſt bud of ſome: of 
Buds or Joints into rhe Earth as them may be let to grow. forth 
may be, and only leaving one or neut Near; and this muſt be 
two our; for it pars tr eth irs | done tov. wards the end of February 
Roots ch efly ar the Joi: : & rhe 4orbiyinning of March Yearly, at 
Tears end, cut on the What time muſt be pruned Off 
old, and plant it whe re you de- part oi the ioregoing Years Shoor, 
ben it {ſhould grow, javins it nf where they are tob thick, cloſe 
1 . dle arch in the Lame poſture it to. dle old Wood, tur it enriches 
1 | | | 7 
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tlie Fñine to keep it thin of bran- | 


ches, and care muſt be taken to 
have it well ſtored with buds a- 


gainſt the Spring following, for 
ic bears Grapes only cn the 
new Shoots every Year. Abc ut 


Midſummer alſo when the Grapes 
are knit, the ſuperfluities of the 
Vine is to be taken off, by clip- 
ing off the ends ot the branches 
that have Grapes. on them, a 
little above the Grapes, thatthey 
may have the more nouriſhment, 
and racy. are fo be kept nailed 
to the 8 as alto barren 
branches where the Wall needs 
them 2 hier is the beſt cine ot 
Cutting, tor then, becauſe 
Leaves and Branches may be {> 
thick as to keep rhe heat of the 

Sun from the : Grapes, which is 
neceſtary to ripen them, 15! UE 
of the Leave: may be pulled off, 
and ſome ot the Branches 
to open a way tor the Jun: ro come 
to them; but to deprive the 
Vine of all its Leaves, as has bett 
an uſual p a Aice herein 

been found by Experience to have 


proved rather an impediment 
than an help £5 me m 8 oh 
them, by depriving them of their 
mnelters from IT cc 1. Airs, 
Which in mot. Suminers are more 
than the ſcorchin⸗ bett. And 
tarrher, as a peculizrity co the 
provins cf this Plant, it's ob- 
ferval e, that whereas others ar 
cut at a bud, the b f 


ye muft b. . 
betwist two bu 


later in che Lear chan the beg 

nin; of Huch, for after ward 
the 13 5 Or Ju c will run Our, 
and the Vie will b nuch v. ak- 
ned by-bleedine : 155 lecure the 
Clupes from Hof, which m may 
hppen bene they be ripe; 
they Are to le dcfended in the 
Ni zur cim: wich Tilts or Mats, 


the 


Orune < | 


| 


| 
| 


ency let ic be put inch: 


IS 


„ 


a Pr — 


i, 
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As for our Climate, Mr. 


Hurtlil 
commends the >: fley-Graps, the 
Rheniſh-Urape , 
and che 
moſt ſuirible thereunto; but che 
Cur. cad ape or Cluitcr- Gr aps 18 


the Pulis Grape, 
lin ll Mujcaget, as being 


and f{wcerelt of 
altho the Cluy/izrs are but 


both che earlie 
Cr. 2155 
mall. 

VINE, or Damſel-Fear is gray, 
reddiſn, round, and pretty 
the Scalk very long, the Pulp nci- 
ther hard, buttery, nor tender 
and herein e from ail « ther 
Pears, having a face 57 Tewy 
Pulp, and ofte n Doughy: Its ripe 
in October, 

VINEGAR : This Liquor mzy 
be dran from the mean: {t Cys 


3's 
2 


der; co v hich end the Cyder 
mM: ſt be draw 1 off, as ſine as ma 
he inxo ano ther Veſſel, and 2 


mal quantity ot the Mult, Or 
Pouz” of Apples muſt be added 
thereunto, it there is 4 conveni- 
Sun, and 


at a week or nine D. ya. end, it 
may be drawn off ; Nou if this 
be al ed, a Cask wuſt or 


Pouz muſt be! kept in a ary p. ace, 


till there be cafe to ule, a1 0 
let not ot be ut led. as is 1 ud 
or time! - Mt ity, —— 2. Bur a 
common way wir ich us, is co take 
a middling fort of Boer indifler- 
ently well Hopped, into which, 
when it has worked well, and is 
grown fine, pur ſome Rapes CF 
husks of Gr: es uſuall Y brou⸗ ht 
home for that parp2te 1 maſh 
them together in a Tub; the 

letting che Rape fercle, draw of 
the Liquid part, put ir into 4 
2:9; and fer it in the Sun as hat 
as miy be, the Buns. bel ing only 
covered with a Til? cr Slare- 
fone, and in absur chirty or for- 


Ly Days ic will be a curious Vine- 
att, ad may paſs in vſe as well 


it be re- 
fined 


is "Thi at made of Wine, 


D d d4 


3. Another very much approved 


where they may 
| hotteſt Sun trim May till Mi- 


85 to the m. ner of preparing 
ot Viega i France, Note, that 


one root high, and as large zs 


V IN 
fined and kept from Mufting, f filling and unilling the Veſſels ; 


way, is to allow to cvery Gallun 
of Spring-water, three pound: 
Aral:g.i-Raiſens, which put in an 
Eirthen Jarr, and place them 
have the 


ches, then preſſing them 
well, tun the Liquor up in a 
very ſtrong Iron Hoop Veſſel to 
prevent its buf ſting: It will ap- 
pear very thick and muddy when 
newly preficd, but will refine in 
the V.f:1, and be as clear as: 
Wine.: Thus let it remain ur- 
touched for three Months before 
it be drawn off, and it will prove 
excellent Vireger. | 
Bur it you would be informed 


they take two great Casks, within 
each of which racy pur a Trevet 
at the bottom, wh ch muſt be 


V 1 N 


— 


three Days, the halt filled Velicl 
begins to heat, and privis feat 
augments for many Days {uccet- 
tively, continung to do fo til 
the Vinegar is perfectly made, 
which is known by the ce-fing 
of the heat; the ſame in Sum- 
mer being a work of fifteen Days, 
but proceeds more {Jowly iu Win. 
ter, according to che degree of 
cold Weather, 
When the weather is hotteſt 
the Wine muſt be drawn twice 4 
Day to put it out of one Veilel 
into another: It is only the half 
filled Catk that heats, as ſoon as 
zu have done fillug it up, its 
eat is Choaked and ſtopped tor 
rhe time, aud the other Cask 
Which 1s unalled begins to heat; 
The full Veſlel is quite open at 
rcp, bur a wooden Cover is put 
on 1t that is but halt full: The 


the largreſs of the Cask permits; 


beſt Ve makes the beſt Vinegar, 


Ordinarily at the end of two or 


yet they make good of that Wine 


vpon tnis Trever they put Vine- | which is turned: Now the Wine 
 Twigs, whereon they lay a ſub- in changing, leaves a certain 
ſtance called Rape, with which | Greaſe, which ſticks partly to the 


only to keep the Rape from ſet- 


Rope alone that kears 2nd furs 


there with qQuire to fil vp the o- 


ſer ving Interchangably turns of 


they fil oth Veſſels within half 


a Ft from the top; this Rape 


is n thing clic but the Wood of 


Stalks of the Cluſtcrs of Grapes, 
dried and freed ſrom the Grape, 


the Trevet and Vine- branches are 
put at the bottom of the Cask, 


tling at the bottom: It is this 
the Wine; Now the two Velicls 
being alm ſt quite filled with the 
Rape, one of them is filed up 
witu Vine, and the other only Halt 
full for the time, and every L. 
Wize that is in the fill Veflel, 


ther that is but half full, ab- 


| des of the Cask, and partly co 
the Rape, ſo that it they cleauſe 
not the Rape from it alm ſt every 
| once, the Hine turns into a whi- 


ziſn Liquor, that is, reither 


that ariſes on the top of the Veſ- 
lel, in pouring the Wine out of 
one veſſel into another, muſi be 
carefully taken away; neither 
will Vinegar be made ſo ſoon in 
Casks, that have never ſerved 
for this purpoſe before, as in 


VINE-YARD. Ic is Mr. J g- 
fre's O ſervation, that it is ſcarce 
worth while to have a Vire hard 
here in England, there having 


| been torniciy 19 many, and oy 
: | 10 


#:ne nor Vinegar ; the ſcum alſo 


ſuch as have already been uſed, 
y | See Rape, 5 
thcy draw by a Cock halt the 


VIO 


ſo few, affording a ſtrong Argu- 
ment to prove that attempts of 
that kind never turn to any ac- 
count,che uſage of people in ſuch 
cates being of no ſmall Autho- 


It Ys 

; VIOLET APPLE, is of a whi- 
tſh Ground Colour, 2 little 
ſpeckled in thoſe parts that are 
from the Sun, but ftriped weich 
a good, lovely, deep Red on the 
ſupny ſide: The Pulp is very 


v.lure, fine, and delicate, hav- 


ing a Juice extteamly ſweet and 
tugared, leaving no Earthineſs or 
Lees be hind it, but is to be eaten 
as ſoon as gathered, and cent 
nucs good till Chriſimaſs and no 
langer. 


ö 
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ly ſerve to 'make pretty borders 
in our Ritchen Gardeis, their 
Flowers when artfully placed on 
the ſuperficies of Spring-ſallads, 
making a very agreeable figure. 

VIPER-GRASS, This Herb, 
tho' Medicinal, yet is excellent 
good againſt the Palpitation of 
the Heart, faintneſs,and obſtructi- 
of the Bowells, as alſo a very 
ſweet and pleaſant Sallet; being 
laid to ſoak out the bitterneſs, 
and then peeled ; it may be eaten 
raw Cond ited; but beſt of all 
ſtewed wich Marrow, Spice, 
Wine, Oc. ſliced or whole; 
they likewiſe may Bake, Fry and 
Boyl them, and there is hardly 


VIOLET-MARIAN, or Can- 
ter buy Bells, come up the firſt 
Year with many hairy Leaves, 
ſomewhat road and long, ſpread 
en the Ground, the Stalk divid- 
ed inco many branches ſer with 
ſmaller Leaves, and a multitude of 
Flowers ſtanding in green Husks, 
being large, round, hollow Bells, 
narrow Necked, ſwelling in the 
middle, five points at the ends, in 
ſome white or filver Colour, in 
others pale; the Seed ſmall in 
ſeaare Husks; rhe whole Plant 
dies as ſoon as the Sceds are ripe. 
It is fown in April, and afrer- 
wards removed where the Plants 
may ſtand to bear Flowers. 
VIOLET-PLANTS; as well 
the double as ſingle ſort, and of 
what Ccl ur ſoever they be; tho? 
they produce Seed in litde red- 
dith Shells or Husks, yet they 
are multip icd only by Slips, each 
Plant or Stock of them rowing | 
inſenſibly into a Tuft, that is di- 
vided into ſeveral little ones, 
_ which being replanted, grow in 
time big enough to be likewiſe 
divided into others. The Dou- 


ing. 


a more excellent Root grow- 


VIRGINIAN Climber, or 
| Maracac , comes out of the 
Ground in May with long round 
winding Stalks, more or leſt, 
and in height according to the 
Age : From the Joints come the 
Leaves, and at each one, from 
the middle to the top, a Claſper 
like a Vine and a Flower allo ; 
The Leaves are of a whitiſh Co- 
lour, having towards the bottom 
a ring of a perfect Peach- colour, 
and above and beneath it a white 
Circle; but the ſtronger part is 
the Umbrane, which riſes in the 
middle, parting it ſelf into four 
or five crooked ſpotted Horns, 
from the midſt whereof riſes an- 
ocher roundiſh Head that carries 
three Nails or Barrs, biggeſt a- 
bove and ſmall at the lower end. 
It bears fruit like a Pomegranate; 
its beautiful Flowers ſhew them- 
ſelves in Auguſt ; the Stalk dying 
to the Ground every Winter, 
ſpringing again from the Roots in 
May, which may be covered and 
detended from hard Froſts in 
Winter: It ſhould be planted in 


ble - Vi-lets more particular- 


a large Pct to hinder the Rocts 
2 l 


VIR 
from running; and for Houfinz 
in Winter, and ſetting in che 


hot Sun in Summer, it muſt have 


the hotte ſt place chat may be, or 
it will not bear ac all: We fer 


the pots in the Spring in hot 


Beds to brian them torwards. 
VIRGINIAN-S{LR, Periploca 
Vir zinian 14 which at che ſeveral] 


Joynts of irs Scallcs is fer with rwo. 


long, broad Veined, round Poin- 
ted, green et 85 and on the 
top, out of a any Ho oſe, COmes 
forth a gre 4 tuft of Flowers, 
Of a e H Colour, 
ing downwards, and after them 
long crooked Cods, 
browa Sccd« „ wrapped wich 


great deal of fine, ſott, whitiſh 


brown Silk : Its Roo: runs far 
under Ground: Ic flowers in 


July; brin zs Seeds and 8 Ik in 
Gag} and from Seeds brought 


from Virginia has been raiſed in 


England; The Stalks dye to the 
Ground every Winter; and it 
the place where it ſtands be well 
covered wich Horſe dung, riſe 
again in the Spring. 

VIRGING Buer, is of two 


- forts, che Red, which hath lim- 
B. ancnes, | 


ber, woody, weak 
whoſe Lees gan! at the Joints, 
whereof me acre notched on one 
ſide, and ſome on both: The 
Flowers conſiſt of four Leaves 
ſtand ina like a Croſs of a dark 
red 8 an! the Roots are a 
baindle wa ſtrong Strings 
faſtned tn an Hcad running deep 
in tha 225 0 1nd. The 5 ple Wie - 
£' 7's- Bower 1s only different _ 
the other in Colour of the Flo! 
ers, which are of 2 fd Ry 
buh Purple. They arc all in 
Fidiver m oft part of Jul) and 
Algiſt, endure long, aud 
ei encre ifed by ly $4324 the 
Branches: Their common ute 


Ire alc 


being tot cover Arogursz but 


wich tar | 


taken comn only 
Warren, 


—— — 


1 


and han's- | 


ö 


Earth nor excgeding ery, 


VIV 
many of the young and ſmall 
Branches are apt to die! in Win- 
ter, and muſt be pruned in March; 
and by how much the nearer 
they are cur, the fairer the Flow- 
er is like to be. The Double. 
purple Virgin -Byver is like unto 
the laſt every way, but bigger 
and ſtronger, and the outward 
Leaves, of whoſe Flowers com- 
monly "Hall away, before the in- 


ward open or (her themſelves, 


which is a a great defect chere— 
in. 

VIRGIN's-Thread, is a fort of 
Dow which Hics in the Air, like 
{mail untwiſted Silk or Yarn, 
and falling upon the Ground or 
Plants, c Onverts it ſelf into a 
form Ike a Spiders Web; the 


matter whereot is ſuppoſed to 


be au earchy {It ny Scuft or ſome- 
vhar dry EKxhaläton, and in theſe 


Northern Climes they are moſt 
irequent in Summer, the Days 
being temperately warm, the 


nor 
yet over charged with moi- 
ſture. 

VIVARY ; fignifies a place on 
Land or water, where living 
things are kepr, but in Law it's 
for a Park, 
Fiſh-pond, or Piſca- 
ry. | 

VIVES, Arives, or Fives, are 
all cne Diſcaſe in a Horſe, being 
certain flat Kerne:ls nuch like 
unto bunches of Grapes, growing 
in a eluſter cloſe knitted toge- 
ther in the grieved place: They 
center from the Ears and creep 
downwards between the Chap 
and the Neck of the Horſe to- 
wards the Throat; and when 
they come to inflame they will 
el and not ouly be painful to 
the. Horte, but pve mortal by 
it ping his Wind, ualets a ſpee- 
= gurl be taken for che Cure of 

him; 


Pa, 
4 


VIV 
kim; 'tis commonly ranknefs of 
Eood, that cauſes this Infirmt- 
ty, and in, the Cure have a care 
you do not tuch them with your 
ringers, for that will venom 
them. | 
gome cut holes where the 
cernels are, and pick them out 
Wiel a Wyer, then fill the hole 
with, Salt, and ar tliree Hays end 
jt will run; after walk it with 
$82 juice, and heal it with an 
Ciacment made Of Honey, Buster, 
and Tur, or with green Oint- 
ment, and alſo uſe ther ways 
for it. But the particular Re- 


ceipts are, 1. Take Tan, tried 


IHoAsaraſe, B. hit, and Fran- 
ucen C5 Pi der-. d 5 Ot each as 
much as will ſochce; mei them 
tozerher, and with a C'our fi ft 


U M 
common way of Cure, and ſuck 
as our Smiths uſe is, to Jet hum 
blood on both fides the Neck- 
Veins, then to ſear the iwelling 
with a ſmall Ir © Iron, tr:m the 
Root down tv» rhe bortem of the 
Ear till the sn look yeilow, rhe 
laid Iron being in! ſhape ſome- 
what like a great Arr vs Head, 
with three or gur ima lines or 
ſtroaks on cach de drawn from 
rhe body ot it; and «ter ſcar- 


ing, to take gut the heat of the 


Fe, and to make it ſound again, 
ano! 1c wich treſh Butter or 
Hg ge, and he will do well. 
UMBELC Thus the Floriſts 
call lovers ſet thick together, 
ind allot che fame height; bur 
4 iparted or thin One is when 
they ſtand at a diſtance from 
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ned. to a Stich, ferub- the place one another, yer all o an equal 
four or {five Mornings rogerher,, heit ht: And Umbell if ous is an 
undil the inſlamed part do be- Epitchet they give to fweet ſmel- 
come itt and ripe: Then ſlit ling Vmbell Flowers. 
the kin wich your Incitionr Knits UM B ER. This is a Fiſh 
and. let forth the Corrupricn, j ſome will have to be che fame 
and heal up the Sore with tried as the Graillinz, and only dif- 
Hg S-aygaſe and Verdigreaſe, made ferent in Name, and is of che 
up nt five powder; melt them Trout kind, but ſeldom grows. ſo 
upon the Fire, and let not the big, hardly any exceeding the 
fluff b yl more than a walm length of eighteen Inches: He 
or two ; then put in ſome orci frequents ſuch Rivers as the Nuts 
nary Turhentine, and fo ſtir all do, and is taken with che ſame 
together til it be cold, and a- bairs, eſpeci. I]“ the Fly; and 
noint the ſortance therewith till beüig atimple Fiſh is bolder than 
it be whole. 2. Another ex- the Trout; he hides himſelf in 


cellent way is, to cake a penny- Winter, but after April appears 


worth of Pepper beuten to fine abroad and is very g me ſome and 
powder, Swines-greſe a ſpoon- pleaſant, very tender Mouthed, 
jul, the juice of an hondtul of and therefore quickly le ſt after 
Rue, Vineg t]. ſpoonfulls, mix he is ſtruck; for the reſt ſce 
them very well together, and | Grag. 

convey, it:equally to both the | UMBONE, or Horn, amonaft 
Ears of the Horſe * o tie or Floriſts ns niſies any pointed ſtile 
ſtitch themup; then ſhake them] in the middle of a Flower; but 
that the kdedieine may fink} there is aw VUmbore which they 


downwards; which done, let] call Doubly-pointed, or biparted, 
as in the Peony ;, and ſemerimes 

the Vibe hath three or four 
| OY OO FO ſharp 


him blood in the Neck-Vein and 
Femple-Ycins, 3. Bur the moſt! 


URI | 
ſharp points, and is then termed 
an Umbone divided into ſo many 
Heads. or Pointels, or cut into 
feur or ave parts. | 

UNSEELING : This in Faul- 
eonry, is when you take away a 
Thread that runs thro'the Hawks 
Eye-lids, and hinders her ſiqht. 

UNSTRIKE the Hod. This is 
2 Term of Fauleonry, which ſig- 
mifies to draw the ſtrings of an 
Hawk's Hoed, that it may be in 
a readi"eſs to pull off. 


UNSUMMED ; is when the 


Feathers of an Hawk are nor full 
grown. 2 
VOMIT : As 'tis a Diſtemper 
in Hogs, is Cured in this manner, 
give them 7rarings or ſhavin:s of 
Ivory, with z dle dried beaten 
Salt, or elſe give them ſpelted 
Beans to eat with their Mert. 
UPLAND, is high Ground, or 
as ſome call it, Terra Firma, con- 
trary to Mooriſh, Marſh, or low 
Ground, K 8 
URINE : Remedies for pro- 
voking of which, as there is of- 
ten occaſion in Horſes, Take 
about four Ounces of dried Pige- 
on g- dung in powder, boyl it in 2 
Quatt of Whitewine , and after 
two or three valms ſtrain out 
the Liquor, and give it blood- 
warm to the Horſe ; then walk 
him for half an hour and he wil | 
Stale if it be poſſible. 2. An- 
other good Remedy for a Horſe 
that cannot Stale, 1s to carry 
him into aShzep-cote,and there un- 
bridle him, ſuffering him to ſmell 
the Dung, and roll and wallow 
in it, for he will infalliblyPiſs be- 
fore he comes forth, it he he not 
paſt Remedy. This quick affect 
proceeds from a certain Volatil, 
ſubtil, and Diuretick Salt that ex- 
hales from the Sheeps-dung , and 
ſtrikesthe Brain; for byjreafon of 
me Corretpondence of that with 


1 


| This Remed 


| 


| 


USA 
the lower parts, It obliges the 
expulſive facuity to avoide the 
Urine. It would be needleſs to 
prove that this Dung is tull of 
ſuch a Salt, ſince the truth of 
thac ſuppoſition is ſufficiently 
confirmed by the great quantic 
of Sal. Peter, which may be cafi- 


ly extracted out of ir. The U. 


rinary Paſſages are frequently 
ſtoped by thick Phlegm, whieh 
will hardly be removed by the 
above-mentioned Remedies, and 
theretore yon may have recourſe 
ro this following. 3. Take an 


| Ounce of Saf fra wood, with 


tne Bark, which contains part 


ot its Vertue, cut it ſmall, and 
intuſe it in a 


uart of Whitewine, 
in a large Glaſs bottle well ſtop- 
ped, ſo that two thirds of the 
Bottle may remain empty, let it 
ſtand in hot Aſhes about ſix hours, 
then ſtrain out the Wine, and 
give it to the Horſe in a Horn. 
will quickly pro- 
duce the deſired effect, for it will 
certainly make the Horſe Sweat 
or Stale, and it is generally ac- 
knowledged, that the matter of 
Sweat and Urine is the ſame. 

URRY, 15 a kind of blew or 
black Clay that is uſually dug 
amoneſt the Coal-pits, and lying 
near the Coal, being, as it were, 
an unripe Coal; this is laid on Pa- 
ſture Lands with wonderful ſuc- 
ceſs, and is very proper for warm 
Lands; the ſame has been expe- 
rimented to have been an extro- 
ardinary good Soil laid on Mea- 
dow and Paſture Lands. 


USANCE: In England tis for 
the moſt part reckoned à Calen- 
der Month, as from January 
1oth to February ioth, and dou- 
ble Vſarce i two ſuch Months. 


USQUE- 


WAG WAG 
USOUEBAUGH : You may Clay, ot to the ſeveral occaſions 
make this Liquor if you take | they are intended for: The 
two Gallons of reRified Spirit of | Wheels, the more upright or 
Wine, a pound of Sp:niſh-Liquo- | ſquare the Spokes are from the 
riſh, half a pound of Rajſons of | Box or Center, the weaker they 
the Sun, four Onnces of Cur- | are when they come to bear on 
rants, three of Dates ſliced, the | either fide, for which purpoſe 
top of Tyme, Baume, Savory, and | they are made Concave or Diſh- 
Mint , the top or flowers of Reſe- | ing, and alſo ro ſecure the wheel 
mary, of each two Ounces, Cin- | from breaking in a fall; the 
nammn and Mace well bruiſed, | greater the whecl:Circumterence, 
Nutmegs, Aniſeeds and Coriander- | the caſier the motion, for the 
ſeeds bruiſed likewiſe, of each Ring or Band of the wheel is 
four Ounces ; Citron, or Lemon {| more flat, and cafier over-paſſes 
and Orange peel ſcraped, of each] any Stones, or other Obſtructi- 
an Ounce let all theſe infuſe in | ons, not ſo eaſily ſinking into 
a warm place for forty cight | the Cavities of the Earth, the 
Hours, with often ſhaking to- morion alſo is flower at the Cen- 
gether; then let them ſtand in a | ter; for the great wheel of eigh- 
cool place for a week's ſpace; | teen Foot Circumference, goes 
decant the clear Tincture, and pur | but once round in the ſame mea- 
to it an equal quantity of choice | ſure of Ground, where the leſ- 
white port Wine, and a Gallon ; fer wheel of nine Feet Circum- 
of choice Canary, and ſweeten | ference goes twice, and ſo pro- 
it with a ſufficient quantity of | portionably : Therefore the leſ- 
double refined Sugar; but for a } ſer the wheel is, the heavier and 
weaker ſort put choice Brandy to | more unevenly and jogging they 
the Ingredients, and do as be- go; and the only reaſon that the 
fore. fore wheels of a Waggon are lef- 
ſer, is the conveniency of turn- 


| 
' 


! „ bo 
* ſince the higher a Wage:n 
| or Cart 1s ſer, the more apt it is 
| | to over-turn, irs low ſetting and 
| height cf the wheels being in- 
conſiſtent; the bed of the Cart 
1 nay properly be fer under the 
| Axle-tree, at ſuch a diſtance as 
Wb: a Weight of 256 1 the depth or thallowneſs of the 
pound. I Way or Waters to be gone thro 
WAGGON, Carts, &c. To] will bear, whereby parc of the 
ſpeak in general, they are Inſtru- | weight being under che Axle tree, 
ments relating to Country Affairs, | will ſo tar counterpoite what js 


S 


—— — 


and nade diverſly, ſome with F «bove, as very much to prevent 
four, ſome with two Wheels, and tie overturning or overſettii g ot 


alſo for ſeveral uſes, either for ciie Cart or Waggon. But for a 
cirrving Timber, Corn, Dung, more particular acc unt of the 
c. ſuited differently to the ſe - common Waggon, take the ſc vera] 
veral places where they are uſed, | parts thereof as follow, 1. The 
wacther filly, Level, Stony, or | the Shaf7s, are tuo pieces which 
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Hinder Horſe beareth up. 2. kind , ſeems peculiar to this 


The eld, 


ing that on which the Fore- 
Wheels and the Axle- tree turn in 
whceling the i/aggn a croſs Road. 
5. The Cheſt or Body of the H 
Eon, hiving the Sta ves and Ralls 


fixed thereon. 6. The Bulls or 


Hoe which compaſs the top, 
the /t is the place covered with 
Cloth, in the end of the Vaggon, 


to ſit in and keep from toul wea- 


ther. As for the parts about 


the Wheels and Axle-tree, fee un- 


der Cart. 

WALES, This a part of the 
Iſland f Britain, was anciently a 
Kingdom, bur now is a Principa- 
lity, lying on the Weſt of Eng 
land, aud is on all fides ſurr un- 


Tius is certainly a nick Name 


given to the Country, for the 


Natives knew n thing af it; but 
conſtantly call theniſelves by the 


Name of Cumry or Cumbry, and. 


there is ſome reaſon to believe it 
to be the firſt ancient Name of 
the whole Illand, fince the Welch 


are the true deſcendants of the 
firſt poſſeſſors, and that Britain 


was à Name impoſed by Ferri n- 
ers, rather thin the Nittves; 
bur ot this no more at prieſeiir, 
bur it may perhaps receive exa- 


minati u indus Time and Place. 


The Country is all over Moun- 
tains, and tor fruitfulneſs not to 


e mpare to EH, rho? in ſme 


places (as the Ile or Angleſey in 


North- e,, and ſome parts of 
South- ale) it yields plenty of 
Corn and Paſturage, and amon zſt 
its Commodities Fannel, which 
tlie experience of this Age hes 
Hund to be {o beneficial ro Man- 


3. The Slces, the 


eroſs picces which hold the Shafts | 
together. 4. The Bl/ler, be- 


i 


* 


ded wich the Sea, but Eiſt vard, 
where it joyns to England, the 
Triſh S-a parting it from Tre! nu. 


| 


———_— 
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Country. Its Rivers, beides 
the Severn that riics in it, ae 
the Der, Taye, Wye, Uskb, Conway, | 
Cina, Tein, Di, and others of 
lefs conſideration. It has Mine, | 
of feveral kinds in divers parts | 
thereof; and but une Harbour 
god for any thing to boaſt of, 
but that without Contradiction, 
js che beſt moſt capacious and ſa- 
feſt in the whole Aland, and | 
hard to be matched in an other 
parts or the known Werid, and 
that is M:{ford-b rwven, whach con- 
ſiſts of ſundry Creecxs, Bays, 
Roads for Ships, and capabic to 
eurertain the greateſt Navy, The 
People are Nacurally Stout and 
hardy, of a Cholerick Nature, 
but ſoon appeued : Their Lan- 
guaze very ancient, guttural as 
all old Linguages, and deſpiſed 
by many, for no other reaſon but 
becauſe they underſtand it not, 
and cannot fee into into its Na- 
tive Beauty and Perfection. 
WALL for Fruit-Trees ; if a 


perſon's Couveniency will allow 


ir, and that a new Wall is to be 
built for Fruit trees, Cc. Ic's 
much better to have it directly 
towards the 4 Points than other- 
wile, and then the worſt Wall 
will be much better, and the beſt 
god encuch tor the purpoſe; 
as thus, the Eaſt-wall to incline 
to the South, and the South to 
the Weſt, the Weſt ro the North, 
the North to the Exft, or con- 
trary, but not 1 well: In che 
firſt way the two firſt Walls will 
be extraordinary go0d, and the 
wo latter gad en uah for or- 


dinaryv Feuit. Now in che build- 


ing of the Garden-wall, it woud | 
be very advantage dus d make It 
with bali-round+, each Scein'cir- 
cle bein eight Yards round en 
the infide, aud abour 118 Y atds 

| il 
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inz two Trees, and betwixt every 
half-round let there be two foot 
breadth of plain walling, where 
may be placed a Flower-por, or 
Pillar two foot high, or a Vine 
planted to run up it, which e- 
very Summer may be left to ſpread 
it felt a little into the half- 
rounds on each fide thereof: By 
means of theſe Rounds, cvery 


i/all vill one time of the Day 


or orher, have a ſhare of the Sun, 
and the beſt Walls (by reaſon 
cf fuch a Reflection or Collection 
ot the Sun Beams as will be in 
every round) will be excecding 
hot, and the Trees be more ſe- 
cure from Winds; tho' after al! 
a Pae is as good for chis pur- 
poſe, and in reſpect of ripning 
fruit, better than any thing elſe 
is can be raiſed up to, if the 
Pa'e he made of ſawed Boards, 


nine or ten foot high, and ex- 


actly joyned, that no Wind may 
come through; and next to chis 
in goodneſs is a Brick-wall, then 
a Stone-wall, and the worſt of 
all is "that made of Mortar and 


Timber, bur herein every one 


cannot be his own chooſer. - 

W A LL - Fower, or Winter 
Cilh wer, Keiri frue Lucoium, 
Luteum: The common àe in 
moſt Country Gardeus; but theſe 
following are not ſo, 1. The 
great Single-wall-flower, like the 
c:mmon ones, but much larger, 


darker ſhining green Leaves, the 


Flowers many , growing on 4 


lang l[pike, of a deep gold yellow. 
2. The Great Double, thicker than 


the laſt and Double. 
Single lite. 4. 1 
lite. 5. The Double Red, or 


„ 


raher Double Tel/ow, only the 


outet Leaves are dathed over with 
2 dirker Red. 6. The Pale Tel- 
hy, thicker and doubler. 


in the Face or Diameter, each tak- 


The Double 
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They all flower in the latter 
end of March, in April, and part 
of May; being increafed or 
continued by Slips, ſet in March, 
and are to be planted againſt @ 
South-wall, whereto they muft 
be faſtned, and defended from 
Froſts and hard weather, eſpe- 
cially che Nouble-white, Great- 
ſingle, and Double yeliow, 
WALLS; thick and tall Walls 
frequently fall through one 61. 
fault or other, and to make them 
much thicker, and laying them 
deeper, as his been practiſed, is 
an unneceflary Expence , ſee- 


2 


ing we find ſtreicht cho thick 


Walls, inclined to lean or fall, 
that ſuch as have been built croo- 
ked, tho' thin and weak, arc yet 
more laſting than a ſtreight Wall, 
and that a Wall huilt over a Ri- 
ver on Arches or Pillars, ſtands 
firm as the reſt of the Walls whoſe 
foundation is entire: Hence it 
neceſſarily appears, that a Walf 
built much thinner than uſual, 
having at every twenty foot's di- 
ſtance an Angle fer cut a bout 
rwo ͤfogt or more, in proporti- 
on to the height of the Wall, 
or having at ſuch a d:ſtance a 


the Vall, ſix or eight Inches 
more on each ſide over and a- 
bove the thickneſs of the reſt 
of the Val; the foundation of 
ſuch jettiug out, or Column be- 
ing firmly laid, it cannot bur 
ſtrengthen the Vall much more 
than if five times the materials 
uſed in theſe Jettings or Columus 
were uſed in the Wal being 
ſtreighr, which both ſaves a great 
Expence, and yet at the ſame 
time the Hal is firmer and more 
compicat ; and if it be a HM 
for Fruir- trees, the Nooks and 
Corners c ˙ᷣ ned in the jertings 


eur, Whether Angaiar or Semi- 


ular, 


Pillar or Column crefted with _ 


— py 
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angular, are ſecure places for 
the more tender Trees; but it 
Columns or Pillars, the all is 
rendred much warmer by break- 
ing che motion of the Wind or 
Air that paſſeth by ir, and theſe 


foundations laid fecure, that at 


tuch a diſtance ſupport the Wal 
in looſe and falſe Ground, as 
tho it were entire; but in caſe 
the Ground be very looſe an 
Arch may be projected from 
each foundation, tho' obſcure- 


fy. „ 
” WALNUT is of ſeveral ſorts, 
the ſofr ſhell and the hard, the 


whiter and the blacker Grain. | 
The black bears the worſt Nut, 


but. is the beſtTimber ; we might 
propagare them more by procur- 


ing them from Virginia, where 


they abound and bear a ſquare 


Nutt, of all others the moſt 
beautiful and heiſt worth the 


planting. Thoſe of Grenoble come 


next, and are much prized by 


Cabinet- makers. You muſt plant 
from young and thriving Trees, 
bearing plump Kernels; tet them 
as you do the Cheſnut, be ing plan- 
ted oſ the Nut, or ſet at the di- 


ſtance you would have them 


ſtand ; bear them off the Tree 
ſometime before they are ready 


to fall of rhemſelves; keep them 


with or without their Husks till 
the Spring, or bed them in Sand 
or good Earth till March,or earlier, 
or if betore, ſer chem with Husk 
and all, for that deſtroys Worms 
by its birterneſs : Furzes chop- 


ped ſmall and ſtrewed with them 


under Ground, preſerves them 


from Mice and Rats, when the 
_ thells grow tender, eſpecially if 


you ſupple them a little in warm 


_ Cows-Ailk, bur being treated as 
defore, you will find them already 


ſprouced, and may plant them 
where they are to abide, for they 


— — 
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do net love Tranſplanting : Bur 
if you muſt needs remove them 
let not your Tree be abgve four 
Years old, and you muſt neither 
cut the Head nor the Tap-root. 
It's ſaid the tops and Paliſh Euds 
of the Tree, when it firſt ſprouts, 
tho' as late as April, will take 
hold of the Ground and grow to } 
a wondertul Improvement, be- 
ing firſt ſteeped in Milk and S.. 
fron, ; 

It may be propagated by a 
Branch flipped off with ſome of 
the old Wood, and ſet in Feby- 
ary, A Tile ſhard put under the 
Nuts when firſt ſer, makes them 
ſpread their Roots. They will 
receive their own Cyons by Graft- 
fing, which improves their iruir, 

The beſt compoſt is to ſtrew A- 
| ſhes at the foot of the Trees, tle 
Salt whereof being wathed into 
the Earth is the beſt dreſſing; 
the Juice of its own Leaves, tho 
it kill the Worms is Noxious to 
the Roots. It grows well among 
other Trees, provided you ſhrip 
up the Collateral Arms: It de- 
lighrs in dry, found, rich Land, 
eſpecially Chalk or Marle, where 
it may be protected from the 
Cold, as in great Pits, Vallics, 
and by the High-way, alſo in 
Sconey Grounds, if Loamy, or 
 ChallF-hills, and in Corn: fields. 
In Burgundy they ſtand in gocdly 
Wheat Lands, at ſixty and a hun- 
dred foot diſtance; they pre- 
ſerve the Crop by their warmth, 
nor do their Roots hinder the 
Plow. When they fell a Tree, 
| which they never do till old, 
they plant another near it. Ee- 
twint Hanam and Frenckfird in 
Germany, no young Farmer is 
permitted ro Marry till he prove 
that he hath planted à ſtared 
number of Wallzat-Trees, which 
in iuviolabiy obſerved co the 

5 | great 
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great Benefit of the Inhabitants. | 


Were this Timber more plentiful 
among us, we ſhovid have better 


Urentils of all forts for our Hou- 


ſes, as the Komans had of old. 
They make graceiul Avenues,and 
mould be planted ar 40 or 50 
Foot diſtance, becauſe of their 
{preadinpg Tops and Roots. 

The Bergſtraet which extends 
trom Heidleberg to Darmſtadt, is 
all planted with Walnuts, the in- 
habita: rs being obliged to nurſe 
chem up by an ancient Law, 10 


that for many Miles a Min may 


ride under their ſhade, and the 
Traveller is reficſhed wich their 
Fruit. They are Specifick and have 
a Signature for the Head, but the 
dent of their rotten Leaves is bad 
tor the Heads The Dutch reap 
great Profit from the Plaarations 
of them in their Roads. The 
Sap of this Tree riſes and de- 
ſcends with the Sun's diurnal 
courſe, which it {lackens in the 
Night, and more plenitiuily a 
the Root on the South- ſide, which 
was never obſerved in other Sap- 
yielding Trees. The Timber 1s 
much eſteemed by the Joiner fer 
the beſt grained and coloured 
Wainſcot. It is uſed tor Gun- 
ſtocks, Coach- wheels, and the 
B ;dies of Coaches, In New-Eng- 
land they make Hoops and Bows 
with ir tor want of Yew. It 


— 


makes Rims for Drums, and is 


uſed by Cabinet- makers for In- 
layings, eſpecially the firm and 
cloſe Timber about the Roots : 
That we have from B9/ozne, and 
New-Englard, is very black of co- 
Tour, and fo admirably Streak'd 
as to repreſent natural Flowers 
and Landskips. To make it bet- 
ter coloured, Join:rs put the 


Boards into an Oven after the 


Batch eis forth, or lay them in a 
warm Stable, and When they 


* 
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work it, poliſh ic over with its 


own Oil very hot, which makes 
it black and fleck; ic ought not 


to be pur into Work till chrough- 


ly ſeaſon'd, becauſe it will ſhrink 
beyond expectation — The Fruit 
wich husk and all when youn:, is 
fit for Preſerves, Food and Ou, 
of extraordinary uſe with the 
Painter in Whites and other de- 
licate Colours, alſo tor G-1d-tize 
and Varniſh ; and with iþ1. they 
poliſh walking Staves, aid ener 
Works that are wrought in with 
Burning. For -Food ticy ty 
with this Oil in fme places, and 
uſe it in Lamps. The younger 
Timber makes the better colvur'd 
Work, but the older che mere 
firm and cloſe, and is finer cham- 
bletted for Ornament: the Husks 
and Leaves being ſtceped in warm 
Water, and that Liquor poured 
on Walks and B.wling-Greets, 
infalſibly kills the Worms, with- 
our hurting the Graſs; a Dye is 
allo made o this Lixive to co- 
lour Wool, Woods and Hair. 


The Water of the Husks is ſove- 


reign againſt all peſtilential In- 
fections, as is the Water of the 
Leaves to clcanſe and heal inves 
rerare Ulcers. The Tree pro- 
duced of tne thick Shell is the 
beſt Timber; and that of tie 
thin, brings the beſt Fruit : being 
grafted on Aih, they thrive ex- 
ceedingly, become haydſome 
Trees, and bear Fruit within four 
Tears. The green Husk dried, cr 
the firſt pecping red Buds and 


Leaves reduced to powder, ferve 


as Pepper to Mears and Sawces, 


It's becter to cudgel off the Fruit 


wnen dropping ripe, than to g1- 
cher it by hand, and-ro pen the 
Husk, lay em by in a dry Room, 
curning them ſonmoiincs With a 


Broom, but without wathins, tor 


tear of Mouldiacls. 


Iu ah 
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they 
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they arm the tops of long Poles | 
with Iron and Nails for the 
purpoſe, and think that beating 
improves the Trees, The Nuts 
thac come not caſily out of their 
Husks, ſhould be laid to mellow 
in heaps, and the reſt expoſed to 
the Sun till the Shells dry, elſe 
they will be apr to periſn the 
Kernel. Some preſerve chem in 


ter having lain three hours, they 


their own Leaves, or in a Cheſt 
of Walnut-tree; others in Sand, 
eſpecillly it preſerved for a Se- 
minary; this chey do in October, | 
keeping them a little moiſt that 
they may ſpear, and ſet them 
Early in HeSruzry 5 after two years, 
remove them a Yard aſunder, 
cutting the tap Root and fide 
Branches, bur ſparing the Head; 
and being two yards high, bud 
or remove them immediately. Old 
Nuts are not wholibme till mace- 
rated in almoſt boiling Water; 
bury them in a Leaden pot in the 
Eirth, ſo as no Vermine can at- 
tack them, they will keep marvel- 
louſly plump the whole Tear, and 
may eafily be blanched. In Span 
they ſtrew the gratings of old hard 
Nuts firſt peeled into cheir Tarts: 
and other Mears, One Euſhel of 
Nuts yields fifteen pounds of 
peeled Kernels, and thete half as 
much Oil; rhe ſooner drawn, the 
more; but che drier the Nur, the 
better. The Leesof the preſſing 
is excellent to fatten Hogs, When 
the Nuts are beaten down, the 
Leaves ſhould be ſwept vp and 
carried away, becauſe they im- 
pair the Ground, and hart the 
Roor, The arten Husks boiled, 
make a 200d Colour tu Dye a dark 
Yellow wihour any mixture. 
The diſtillation of its Leaves with 
Boney and Urine, makes Hair 
ſpring on bald Heads. The Rer- | 
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Dog, and caſt to the Poultry af. 


will die it they eat it. In 0h 
a pint of the freſh Oil of this Nut 
being drunk, it gives immediate 
Eaſe for a pain in the Side. The 
Juice of the outward Rind is an 

xcellent Gargle for a {re Threat, 
The Kernel rubbed on aay Crack 
or Chink of a leaking Veiicl, ſtcps 
it better than cicher Clay, Pitch, 
or Wax. In France they eat em 
blanched and treſh with Wine 
and Salt, having firſt cut em cut 
ot the Shells before they are hard- 
ned with a ſhort Braſs-kmfe, be- 
cauſe Iron ruſts. 


WALNUT-TREE-WINE. This 
| Tree is uſually penerrated in the 
Body of it with an Augre, and 
then a Faucet is put in, from 
whence the Liquor is received in- 
to a Bottle or the like; but there 
is leſs dammage done to the Tree, 


| and more Liquor received, by 


cutting off ſome ſuperfluous Bran- 
ches ends, of ſuch a ſize as fit the 
Bottles Mouths, and by hanging 
ſeveral Bottles on ſuch Branches 
rhruft in them, to be done in 
Marcb or April: Now when the 
Liquor is received, to every Gal- 
lon add a Quart of Honcy, or a 
pound of Sugar, boil it half an 
hour, ſet it to cool, add Yeaſt, 
tun it up when a little fermen- 
ted. and, if you will, hang in it 


bruiſed;ſtop it up cloſe; Bottle it 
in a Month; it's ſoon ready to 
drink, but will not keep long. 
WAND ES DIK E, a large 
Trench or Dike, running for ma- 
ny Miles from Eaſt to Weſt thro 
the midſt of the County of Wilts, 
ſuppoſed by the Vulgar to have 
been caſt up by the Devil upon 2 


nel a little maſticated, applied to Wedneſday, from whence it got its 
the Biting of a ſuſpected Mad } Name; tho the moſt probable 


Opinion 


a Bag of Cinnamon and Mace 


0 
l 
l 
, 


Opialon is, that it was made by | and ever moving; a deep Necks 
the Hel- S, tor a Boundary | a large Creſt, broad Breſt, bend- 
to their Kingdom againſt the Mer ing Ribs, broad and ftraic Chine, 


ciuns. round and full Buttocks, a Tail 
VANTET, is the ſame as Suf- | high and broad, neither too thick 
ſingle; which ſce, nor too thin, a full fiveihng Thigh, 


WAPENTAKE, is the ſame | a broad flat and lean Leg, ſhore 
thing wich that we call an Aun-| Paſterned, and firong Joynred, 
dred or Cantred, Now for the ordering of bim, 

WARNEL-WORMS, are cer- during the time of his Teaching, 
tun Worms ſticking within che | which is cut of the Wars, he 1% 
Sk in of Cattle on their Backs, and | muſt be kept high, his Ford good 1 
commonly attend ſuch Beaſts as | Hay and clean Oars, or two paris | 
are poor and lean, ſticking on | of Oats, and one part Bcaus or 
their Backs along on both tides | Peaſe, well dried and hiwvned ; 
thereof, a Foot deep or more, half a Peck in a Morning, Noon, 
and are prejudicial tor the fale of] and Evening, is enough : In his 
the Skin, if it be then taken; | Reſting-days, Dreſs him between 
they may be alſo perceived with- | five and ſix in Morning, and 
in the Skin of the Beaſt, like; Water him at ſeven or eight: in 
{mill Knots or Knobs, appeariag j che Afternoon, dreſs him be- 
like black Spots. The Remedy is, rween three and tour, and Water 
1. S me pick them out with che | him about four or five, and give 


r 
K 
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point of an Aw! ;ʒ tho ſome Coun- him Provender always after wa- 18 
trymen ſay, as the Beaſt crows in | tering ; Litter him ar eight, and | / 
Farneſs, theſe Worms will wear | then give him Fo. d tor all Night bu | 
away, and his Skin will be as j che Night before he is Ridden, 1 
ſound as any others. 2. But as] about nine, take away his Hay, 1 


this Diſeaſe in ſome Cattle runs | .nd at four in the Morning give 
into divers parts of their Bodies, him an handtul or two of Oats, 
alled by ſome che ari- breed, rhe j which being eaten, turn him up- 
Remedy is to caſt him and bind cn the Sgaſſſe, rub him all over 
his tour Feet together, and wich | with dry Clochs, then Saddle him, 
an hot Iron, if the Vari breed be] aud make him fit for his Exer- 
long, fear them off hard by the | ciſe ; and that being over, bring 
Body; but if it be but beginning, him into the Stable all Sweaty, 
and 15 but flat and low, then you ſ as he is, ard rub him all over 
mall but lay che hot Iron thereon | with dry Wiſps; then take off 
and fear it but to the Skin, atrer- his Saddle, and having rubbed. 1 
wards andint it with Tar and frech him all over with dry Clôths, N 
Gregſe mixed, and fo it will heal | put on his Houſing-cloch; then ww 
for ever. Ii | pur the Saddle on again and Girt, 
Wak-HORSE. To chuſe fuch | and walk him abour gently while 


an one, you malt take. one of a | he be cold, then fer him up. and | 1 
tall ftacure, wich a comely Head, | after two or three Hours taſting, 1 
and our-ſwellins Fore-hend, a+ put him to his Meat, then in the 05 


large ſparkling Eye, the white] Atternoon, curb, rub, and dreſs 
thereof covered wich the Eve- him, and water and order hin as 
brows, a f nall chin Ear, ſhore and | aforeſaid, | 
prickiaz; it floaz, well carried, | 

| | O | CES: VARs 
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ing this work, tho' it be the skill 


cod Houſewives ſhould not be 
their being Cheated by uncon- 


caſt, by the weight of the ir Wool, 


Wett; thisbeing the Houſewifes 


minded, and how many goes to 


Place privileged, either by Pre- 


ſhire,; on the Weſt, by Wor- 


over her Back. 


the Wo: l be of a reaſonable good } 


muſt alſo ſce how many pounds 


Parks and Warrens, _ 


_ ſiding there, which in time cauſcs 
the Eye to conſume, or to grow 


WAR 
WARBLING : This is after a| 
Hawk has mantled her ſelf, for 
her to croſs her Wings together 
WARPING A Cloth. Touch. 
and action of the Weaver, yet 


ien rant thereof, both for their 


own fatista&1n, and to prevert 


ſcionable Workmen : In order 
to hich, 'tis neceſſary they fiſt 


to know to how many Yards of 
Cloth the Web will ariſe; for if 


Staple, it will run yard and pound; 
bur it coarſe, nor ſo much: they 


they lay rhe Warp, for ſo many 
muſt neceflarily be preſerved for 


ſaying, that The beſt Cloth is made 
of even and even, Again, the 
number of the Partuſſes is to be 


a Yard; ſo muſt the Cloſeneſs 
and filling of the Sley, and the 
like, which ſometimes hold, and 
other wiles fail, according to the 
Art of the workman. 


WARREN, is a Franchiſe or 


ſcription or Grant from the 


King, to keep Beaſt and Fow!s | 


of warren in. Sce more under 


VVART, or ſpunzy Excretion 
near the 'Eye of an Horte, pro- 
ceeds from condenied Phleym re- 


lictle. 11 13 be ai remedied. Sce 
Anbury. 


 WARWICKSHIRE,is an inland 
Countv, bounded on the Eaſt 
with Leiceter and North. miton-. 


cejterſhire, Northward by Stafford- | 


WAS 


ſhire, and Southward by Od 
and Glocefterſhires; being in 
Length from North to South 35 
Miles, and 26 in Breadth from 
Eaſt to Weſt; in which compaſs 
it contains 67000 Actes of 
Ground, and about 21970 Hou- 
ſes; and the whole is div ided into 
five Hundreds; wherein are 758 
Pariſhes, and 14 Marker-Towrs, 
two whereof are privileged ty 
ſend Members to Parliament. The 
ſituation of this County being 
pretty near the heart of England, 
the Air thereof is accurdingly 
the freer from the thick Vapours 
of the Sea; the Soil is alſo ex. 
ceedingly Fruitful, eſpecially in 
the South parts thereof, being di- 
vided between fruitful Corn Fields, 
and lovely Meadows; the Vale of 
Red Horſe is diſtinguiſhed for its 
red Earth and fertility in Corn; 
and that part of the Countr 
which lies North is Woodland: 
It is all in general well watered 
with Rivers, the principal of 
which is the Avon, that parts it in 
the middle, and falls at laſt into 
(((( 
WASHING of Hemp or Har. 
When they have been watered e- 
neugh, you ſhall take off the 


Gravel, St-nes, Over-lyers of 


Wocd that were laid in the Wa- 
ter to keep them together, and 
unlooſing them from the Stakes, 
wath cur every bait and bundle 
ſeparately by ir ſelt, and rub ir 


exceeding clean, leaving not a 


Leaf upon it, nor any Filth wich- 
in it, then ſet it upon the dried 
Earth upright, that the Water 


may drop from it; this done, 
| load it up, and carry it home, | 
and in ſome open place or piece 


of Ground, rear it upright, ei- 
ther againſt Hedges, Poles, Walls, 
backſides of Houſes, or the like, 


PE it may have the full 


ſtrengch 
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ſtrength and reflection of the 


Sun; and being throughly dried, 


then houſe it; tho' there are 
ſome who, as ſoon as their Hemy 
comes irom the Water, will not 
rear it up, but lay it upon the 
Ground flat and thin tor the 
ſpace of a week, turning it at the 
end of every two days, firſt on 
the 9:e fide, then on tne other, 
and a cer rear it upright, dry it. 
and fo houſe: it; and rhis is god 
and - rderl'y Houſe witry. | 
WASPS, or AHvnets : Theſe 
are Inſe ds vcry njurious to Bees, 
me sri of Trees, c. and 


m y be deſtroy'd ſeveral ways, 


echter by way of prevention in 


the Spring or Summer, kill the. 


little ones before their Iucreaſe, 
for from a few comes a multi- 
tude; or thay may be fmoaked 
or ſtiffled if they are in any hol- 
low Tree, or ſcal'd it in a Rouſe 
or Barn thatch, the ſame ſerving 
for them if in the Earth, or burn- 
ing or ſtamping on tein, cr ba- 
ring: They are morcover, when 
they to Fruit, Bees, (5c. 
catched by ſetting Cyder Verjuice, 
ſour Drink or Grounds, in ſhort- 
necked open Viols; cr «te by 
expotins ſweet Apples, Pears, 
Breaſts, Livers, or other Fleth in 
ſeveral places, which will ſerve 
tor fo many Baits fer them. 
WASTE, has various ſignifica- 
tions; for firſt it is a ſpoil made 
in Houſes, Woods, Lands, Cc. 
by the Tenant for Life or Years, 
to the prejudice of the Heir, or 
of him in che Reverſion or Re- 
mainder ; but waſte of the For- 
reſt is moſt properly where a 
Man cuts down his own Woods 
within the Forreſt, without the 


WAL 


lie common, which ſeems to he 


{> call:d, becauſe the Lord can- 
not make ſuch profit of them as he 
does of his other Lands, by reaſon 
of that uſe which others have of 
it, in paſſirg to and fro; upon 
this none may Build, cut down 
Trees, Dig, c. without the Lords 
Licence. | 

WATER; as it is a Diſtemper 
in Sheep, lies between the out- 
ward Fleih and the Rine, wherein 
you may cut a hole, put in a 
Quil, and let the Water cur; bur 
if it be between the Rine and the 
Ba g, th at you cannot cut the Rine, 
ic's incurable; wi en the Waicr is 


er our, ſticch up che hole, and 


at i t it with Jar aud Butler. 
WATER Bird- Lime. The beſt 
way to m-ke this Stuff, is to bag 
what quantity you think fit of 
the ſtrongeſt Birdlime chat can be 
gat, and waſh it as long in a clear 
Spring- water till you find it very 
pliable, and the Farsnef; rhereot 
removed ; then beat our the wa- 
ter extraordihiry well, till you 
cannot perceive a drop to ap- 
pear; ſo dry it well; after 
which, put it into an Earthen- 
por, and mingle Capns-greaſe 
untalted therewith, ſo much as 
ill make it run, then add there- 
to two ſpoonfuls of ſtrong Wine 
Vinezar, one of the beſt Sallet- 
Oil, and a ſmall quantity of Ve- 
nice Tarpentine, I mean ſo much 
of each to every pound of ſtrong - 
Birdlime, as atcreſaid ; Having 
mingled them thus, boil them all 


gently together over a ſmall Fire, 


ſtirring it continvally,fromwhich 
rake it off and cool it, and when 
at any time there is occaſion to 


uſe it, warm it, and then aneint 


Kinz or Lord-Chici-Juſtice in your Twigs or Straws therewith, 
Evre's Licence. 2dly, Waſte is or any other ſmall things, and no 


taken for thoſe Lands which are 


not in one Man's occupation, but thereof. 


water will take away the ſtenzth 
This ſort of Eirdlime is 
Ee e 3 the 
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the beſt, eſpecially for Snipes 
and Felfares. 

WATER-CISTERNS. See Ci- 
ferns for Water. 
WAT ER- DOG. He may be 
ol an Colour, and yet excellent 
but chooſe him with long and 
curled Hair, not looſe and ſhag- 


ged; his Head muſt be round 


and curled, his Ears broad and 


hanging, his Eye full, lively and 


quick, his Noſe very ſhorc, Lip 
Hound- like, Chaps with a full Ser 


of ſtrong Teeth, Neck thick and 


ſhore, Breaſt ſharp, Shoulders 
broad, Forelegs ſtreight, Chine 
ſquare, Buttocks round, his Belly 
gaunt, Thighs brawny, c. 

As for his training, you can- 
not begin it too ſoon; therefore 
as ſoon as he can lap, you muſt 
teach him to couch aud lie down, 
not daring to ſtir from that po- 


ſture without leave; and in his 


firſt teaching, obſerve to let him 
_ Eat nothing till he deſerve it, and 
let him have no more Teachers, 
Feeders, Cheriſhers, or Corre- 
ctors, but one; and in all your 
words of Cheriſhing, Repreiten- 
fron, Advice, dc. you muſt be 


conſtant; and when he unde, 


ſtands them all, next teach him 
to lead in a String or Collar or- 


derly, not running too forward, 
nor hanging backward; and 


then teach him to come cloſe at 
your Heels without leading, for 


he muſt by no means rarge, un- 


leſs it be to beat FowI from their 
Covert, and to fetch the v und- 


him to fetch and carry any ching 


you throw our of your Bonds; 
and firſt cry him with a Glove, 
hiking it oyer his Head, and 
making him ſnap at it, and ſome- 
times let him hold it in his Mouth, 


and ewe to pull it irom him, 


and ar laſt throw it a little way 
f 445 + 1-2 12 2 5 i's 5 
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lerting him worry it on the 
Ground, and ſo by degrees make 
him bring it you where-ever you 
throw it. From the Glove, you 
may teach him to fetch Cudgelz, 
Bags, Nets, Oc. neicher will it 
be amkiſs for ycu to ule him to 
carry dead Fowl: It will be alſo 
after this neceſſary to drop ſome- 
what at a diſtance gradually, and 
make him find it out, till you 
have brought him to go a. Mile 
back; he may be alſo trained up 
for the Gun, making him ſtalk 
atter you ſtep by ſtep, or elſe 


lor. | 

Bur the laſt uſe of this ſort of 
Dog is in Moulting-time, when 
wild Fowl caſt their Fearhers and 
are unable to fly, which is be- 
tween Summer and Autumn ; at 
which time, bring your Dog to 


into the Stream, and there with 
your Nets ſurprize them, driving 


them into them, which may be 


eaſily done at this time; and tho 

ſome may ſuppoſe this ſickjy time 
to be uuſeaſonable, yet the Fowl 
will prove excellent Food, after 
being crammed, as experience 
hath witneſſed. 


m— 


WATER-FARCY. See Farcy 
Water. | 3 5 


_ WATER-GRUEL); there are 
variety ot ways to make it; that 
is very goed which is made of the 
beſt Oatmeal beaten and ſteeped 
in Water all night, ſtrained next 
day, and boiled with a blade of 


Mace, and being enough, has 
ſome Raiſins and Currains, Which 


bad been infufed in a pot of 
| Scerhing-water put to it, with a 
litele Vine, little Salt, and a lit- 


tle Sugar. 2. Another way is to 
rake about two farts Oatmeal, 


and ene oh of Rice, reduecd 


into a fvbtit Powder, which is 


U 


boiled 


couch and lie cloſe till you have 


their Coverts, and hunt them out 
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boiled well in Water, addivg a | keep the Hemp down cloſe, and 

good proportion of Cinnamon to | eſpecially at che four Corners 
boil alſo in due time; then ſtrain | then take great Stones, Gravel, 
ir through a Cloth, and ſwecten and other heavy Rubbiſh, lay ing 
it to your taſte; the Yolk of an it between and over the Over- 
Egg, bearen with a little Sherry | layers, and ſo cover the Hemp 
or Sack, put to it, is not bad in ; Cloſe, that it may by no means 
Looſneſs; at other times Butter | ſtir, and fo let it continue in the 


may be added: It's very taſtiul 
and nouriſhing, | 
 WATER-GAGE, is a Sea-wall 
or Bank, to ſtop or reſtrain che 
Current or overflow of the Wa- 
ter; alſo an Inſtrument to gage 
or meaſure the profundity or 
quantity of any Water. 

WATER GANG, a Trench, 
Trough, or Courſe to carry a 
Stream of water, ſuch as are 
uſually made in Sea- walls, to looſe 
and drain water out of the Mar- 
ſnes. 

WATERING of Hemp or Flax : 
The beſt Water tor this uſe, is 
the running Stream, and the 
worſt, the ſtanding Pit; yet be- 
cauſe Hemp is eſtcemed a poiſon 
ous thing, infects the Water, and 
is deſtructive to Fiſh, it's beſt to 
imploy ſome ſuch Pools and 
Ditches as are leaſt ſubject to an- 
noyance, except a Man live near 
ſome great broad and ſwift 
Streams, in whoſe ſhallow parts 
this work may be done. withour 
danger, and the manner whereof 
rake thus: According to the 
quantity, you ſhall knock four or 
fe {trons Stakes into the bottom 
of the Water, ſeting them ſquare- 
wiſe, then lay your round baits 
or bundles of Hemp down under 
the water, the thick end of the 
Bundle one way, and the thick 
end of another other way, ſo 
laying bye upon bait till all be. 
laid in, and that the water covers 
them all over; then take over- 
hyers of Wood, and binding 


Water four Days and Nights, if 
it be in a running Stream; but if 
in ſtanding VVater, longer; then 
take out one of the uppermoſt 


Baits and waſh it, and it in the 
| waſhing youſee thie Leaf come off, 


it's a ſure ſian theHemp is watered 
enough. As for Flax, leſs time 
will ferve, aud it will ſned the 
Leat in three Nights. —— Bur 
obſerve, tho your Hemp may in 
a Nizkt or two after pulling, be 
carried to the VVater, you muſt 


'n't do fo by your Flax, which 


muſt be reared up, dried and wi- 
thered a VVeek or more to ripen 
the Seed; and this done, you 
muſt rake Ripple: Combs and rip- 
ple it over, which is the beating 
or breaking off from the Stalks 
the round bells or bobs that con- 
rain the Secd, which mult be 
preſerved in ſome dry Veſſel or 
Place till the Spring of the Year, 
and then beat it or threſh it for 
your uſe ; and when your Flax 
or Line is ripled, then you muſt 
ſend it to the VVater as atore- 
ſaid. | 3 
WATER-MURRAIN, is a Diſ- 
eaſe in black Cattle that procecds 
from the rankneſs of Blocd, and 
chiefly it takes thoſe that are 
Young, betwixt one Year old 
and three: Irs eaſie to be found 
out, for they ſwell on the Back 
and both ſides the Chine, and 
withour preſent help dye; you 
will ſee the Hide puffed up to the 
Shoulder-blade on both ſides. To 
Cure him, you muſt firſt Let him 


them overthwart to the Scakes, 


: 


blood in the Neck, and give him 
, _Eeegs ſome 
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the preventing of this Diſeaſe, 
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ſome Fenugreek, Turmerick, Long- | 


Pepper, Spikenard, all made into 
powder, in Ale or Beer luke- 
warm: And for the ſwelling on 
the back, take three handtulls of 
Salt, and a pint of Spring-wa- 
ter, wich a pint of Whitewine- 
Vinegar ; then take a little Allum 
and pound it, and put it in al- 
together, and beat it with a ſlice 
until it be white like Milk, with 
which bath the ſwelled place ve- 


ry well, and it will dry up the 


Rheum and cure them: But for 


blooding is the beſt in time; and 
if they be ſwelled very much on 
the Back, Rowell them on both 
ſides behind the Shoulder-blade 


 azainſt the Heart, and put in 
 TomeHairs to keep the hole open. 


WäaTER-Aſeaſure; when Sea- 
Coal, Salt, &c. are meaſured 
with the Corn-buſhel , which 


weighs 56 pounds Averdupois; 


then they are heaped, or clic 
there is allowed five ſtriked Pecks 


to the Buthel ; and this they call 


Water-Meaſure, 

WATERING of Meadows and 
the Impediments to it. This uſe- 
ful work is performed divers 
ways, either Naturally by the o- 
verflowing of Rivers in times 
of Land-Floods only, over their 
Binks into ſuch Meadows as he 


_ generally flat; or Artificially, 
eicher by diyerting Rivers, or 


ſome parts of them ove cf their 
Natural Current, for the drown- 


ing or watering of ſuch Mea- 


dows as lie near to thote leſſer 
Streams or Riyulcts ; or elfe by 
raiſing the Vater by jome Arti- 
ficial ways or Ec:gines, for the o- 
verflowing of ſuch lands as lie 


ab ve the level of the Waters ; 
concerning which Jaſt Method, 


ſee the Pei ſian Wheel, and Ind. 
mille to raiſe Hater. 


— 
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But for the middlemoſt practice, 
it is one of the moſt univerſal 
Improvements in England, within 
theſe few Years , and yet not 
comparable to what it might be 
advanced to, in caſe the ſeveral 
Ooſtructions that impede this 
moſt noble and profitable Im- 
provement by diverſion of Ri- 
vers were removed, 
And thete Impediments pro- 
ceed, firſt from the ſeveral In- 
cereſts that are in Lands border- 


ing upon Rivers, becauſe theWater 


cannot be brought over ſeveral 
quantities of Land under this Ca- 
pacity, but through the Lands of 
gnorant and Croſs Neighbours, 
who will not confent thereun- 
to, tho' to their own advantage 
alſo, but upon unreaſnnahle 
Terms, and ſome not ar all, 
when others are not capacited 
by Law for ſuch conſent 2dly, 
Mills ſtanding on ſo many fruit- 
tul Streams, 1mpede the Labori- 
ous and ingenious Husbandmin to 


receive the Benefit and Advan- 


tage of ſuch Streams and Rivers, 
carrying in their bowells fo much 
wealth to the Ocean, when the 
Mills themſelves cannot yield the 
tenth of the profit to the Owners 
that is hindred to their Neigh- 
bours, and their work may be as 


well performed by the Wind as 


by the Water, or at leaſt the 
Water improved to a better Ad- 


vantage, by facilitating the moti- 


on of che Mill. 34). The Ig- 
norance of the Cd untry is an 
obſtruction in this matter, who, 
in many places, are not capable 


of apprehending neither tlie im- 


provement nor cauſe thereof; 
hut becauſe ſome certain Neigh- 


bours have had their Lands over- 


flou n for a time, and were little 
the better, therctore they will 
not undergo the Charge to 10 
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title purpoſe ; or becauſe they 
are pre poſſeſſed with an Opini- 
on, that the Water leaves ll its 
farneſs on che Ground it tl2ws o- 
ver, and therefore will not ad- 
vantage the next, which is falſe; 
for it has been obſerved, that 
Meadows have been ſuccethvcly 
drowned with the ſ:me Water, t. 
almoſt an equal Improvement fo: 
many Miles together; and 'tis 
experimentally known that ca- 
dows are fertilized by overflow- 
ing, as well in Frofty, Clear and 
Dry Wearher, as ia Rainy, and 
that to a conſiderable Improve- 
ment : And alſo, ordinary Lands 
are improved by the moſt clear 
and tranſparent Streams, that 
they become malt fertile Mea- 
dows. And laſtly, ſuch is the 
grecdy and coverous Principle 
of fome Men, that they ſuffer 
the Graſs to ſtand ſo long on 
the watered Meadows, that it is 
much diſcoloured, and grown ſo 
hawny, and neither fo tooth- 
ſome nor wholefome, as that on 
unwarered Meadows, which 
brings an ill Name on the Hay, 
which, if cur in time, would be 
much better, and in moſt water- 
ed Meadows as good as any 0- 
ther. | 

WAT ER- Poole for Cattle: To 


make ſuch on Hills and Downs, a a 


good bed of Clay near half a 
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or Chap in the bottom, for then 
ir will never hold Water, unleſs 
the v hole labour be renewed, 

WATER - Standing, This is 
the greateſt of iuland Annoyance 
to Husbandry, tho where there 
is any detect or decſinning of 
Land, it's eafily remedied by 
cutting Drains to the loweſt part : 
Yer where the Ground is more 
level, is much more difficult, and 
therefore you muſt ſink deep and 
wide enough to drain the whole, 
and then make ſeveral Drains 
from each part of the level, be- 
ginning large and wide at the 
Mouth, and leſſening by degrees, 
as it extends to the extreams of 
Lands Drained. See Drains. 

WATER-Wheel, or a Wheel to 
raiſe Water out of a deep Well in 4 
great quantity, 1s of differenr 
makes, ſome ufing a large one 
for Man or Beaſt to walk in for 
this purpoſe; others a double 
Wheel with Coggs, which makes 
it draw eafter than the ordinary 
ſingle Wheel, tho' this is not ſo 
good a way as the double Wheel} 
with Lines, the Line at the hand 
being ſmall and verylong : Bur 
there cannot be a more expedi- 
tious way than to make a larger 
| Wheel at the end of the Winlace, 
char may be two or three times 
the Diameter of the Winlace, on 
which a ſmaller and larger Rope 


foot thick muſt be laid, and af- may be wound than that which 


ter a long and laborious ramming 
of it, another Courſe of Clay of 
the ſame thickneſs muſt be laid, 
and that alſo rammed very well, 
which is to be paved very well 
with Flints or other Stones, that 
not only preſerves the Clay from 
the Tread of Cattle, e. bur 
from chapping of the Wind or 


Sun, at ſuch times as the Pool is 


empty; but care muſt. be taken 


raiſed the Bucket, ſo that when 


the Bucket is in the Well, the 
ſame Rope is all of it wound on 
the gteater Wheel, the end where- 
of may be taken on the Shoulder, 
and the Man may walk or run 
forwards, till the Bucket be 
drawn up; in which Operation 
the Bucket may hold 20 or 30 
Ga! lons, and yet be drawn up wich 

more eaſe than one of ſeven or 


8 


fhat there be not the leaſt Hole 


- 


_ 


eight the ordinary way; and 
| herein 
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herein the Bucket may have a , ways preceded' by a ſwelling, 
round hole in the midſt of the | and ac mpanicd with pain, and 
bottom, with a Cover fitted to at 1.ſt acquiring a venemous Qua- 
it like the Sucker of a Pump, lity, it is ſuccecded by Warts and 


that when the Bucket reſts on the 
Water, the hole may op.n ard 
the Bucket fill, and as ſoon as tis 
raiſed, the Cover ſtop it imme- 
diately that prevents the div1 ig 
thereof: on the outer Wheel alſo 
Teeth may be made, with a 
wooden ledge fo falling upon it, 


Cleft: : It appears uſually at the 
ſide of the Paſterns, and after- 
, wards aſcends to the middle of 
the Leg, peeling off ſome part 
of the Hair. As ſoon as you 

perceive that your Horſe is trou- 
_ bled with this Diſtemper , let 
him blood ſparingly, for it will 


that as the Man moves forward | be ſufficient to take away two 
ir may not ffop; but when the | pounds of blood ; then give him 
Bucket is as high as is intended, every Morning for eight Days to- 


then the ledge bearing againſt the gether, the Decoction of Gul. 


Teeth ſtops the Bucket until you cum or Bix-wood, and afterwards 
come to it, after the manner of purge him. 2. Take a pound of 
the Wheel of a Watch, Clock, or Black. ſoap, an ordinary Glaſs of 


Jack; to which may be added, 
that when the Bucket is up, a 
Receiver may be had at hand, and 
a moveable Trough to {lip under 
rhe Bucket, that when the Cover | 
is raiſed by a ſmall Cord faſtned 
to it onthe inſide, the Water may 
thereby be received; and by 
this means many Tuns of Water 
may be drawn up in a little 
while. of 


WATERING or Diving ; This | 


Termas it relates to Hemp, &c. 
fignifies co lay the Bungs (which 


are bundles of Stalks) in water, 
with weight on them to keep | 


them from ſwimming. © 
WATERY Sores, There isa 
certain ſtinking or fretting Matter 


that iſſues out of the Pores, and | 


deadens the skin of the Paſtern, 
Fetlock- Foynt, and ſometimes ot 
the whole Leg of a Horſe, and 
it is exen ſo corrofive, that ir 
loofens the Hoot from che Cro- 
net at the Heel, appearing on 
che skin in the form of a very 
white and malighatit Marter, 
which' denotes che greatneſs of 
the Corrup 


* 


tion: The breaking 
FFP 


* Spiris of Wine, two Ounces of 


common Salt beat ſmall, three 


ficient quantity of Meal to thick- 
en the whole, mix and make an 


ſore place, without any bandage 
or cover. The next day wath 
the part with a new made Ley, 
and renew the application of the 
Remedy, continuing after rhe 
ſame manner till the Leg be 


time, if it be not gourded. 
Matter that hangs about a Tur- 
keys Head: Wattles alſo ſignifies 
ſplitted Gates or Hurdles, 


WAYFARING-Tier, Lat. Vi- 


| burnum, grows plentitully in e- 
very Corner, makes the moſt 
plyant and beſt Bands to Fagget 
with; the Leaves and Berries are 
aſtringent, make an excellent 


Gargle for looſe Teeth, ſore 
Throats, and ſtops Fluxes. The 


Roots, and the Bark of the Root 


beaten 


Ounces of burnt Alum, and a ſuf- 


' Ointment to be applied to the | 


ſound, as it will be in a little 


WATTLE, is the naked fleſhy 


Leaves decocted to a Ley, colour 
the Hair Black and faſten their 


macerated under Ground, well 


WEA 


earen and often boyled; ſerves 


r Birdlime. 1 | 
1 A L D, or Weld, is the 
woody part of à Country, as the 
Weald of Kent; ws miſprint- | 
cd in ſome places, the Wildes | 


of Surry ,' Suſſex; and Kent for | 


Wealds. 
WEAR; or Were: A Shank 
or great Dam in thie River well 
known, accommodated for the 
taking of Fifh, or to convey the 
Stream to a Mill. | 
WEASELS. Sce Pole Cats. 
WEATHER Glass, is a very 
uſeful Invention to know the 
weather by, and may be made 
thus; a globular Glafs, wich a 
Tube or Pipe proportionable 
thereunto muſt be got, hoſe 
Hcad muſt not be tod big, nor 


W E A 

dom made, leſt the ſudden ac- 
ceſs of heat, or accidental alte- 
ration of the Air impede your Ob- 
ſervations. | 

Now the Kir included within 
this Glaſs, admits ot Dilatation and 
Contraction, equally wich the 
Ambient Air, thar' when ever the 
Ambient Air is dilated or ex- 
panded, either through the heat 
of the Seaſon, or before the fal- 
ling of Rain, the Air of the Glaſs 
is the fame; and as it requires 
more room by its expanſion, ſo 
it lets the water in the Tube de- 
ſcend gradually; or as it is more 
denſe or contracted, either tho 
the coldneſs of the Seaſon, or 
the ſerenity of the Ambient Air, 
or its inclinabiliry to Drought ; 
; ſo the Air alto contracts it ſelt 


| 


* 


the Plpe too ſhore, leſt there be | into the lets compats within the 


net riſe enough in the A meer, | 
nor fall enough in the Summer, 
to which mult alſo be added a 
ſmal! Glaſs or Veſſel at the bot- 


tom, that may contain water e- 


nough to fill the Tube or more: 
Then having fixed them in ſome 
Frame made for that purpole; 
the Globe of Glaſs muil be hea- 
ted with a warm Cloath, to rari- 
fie the Air within ir, and the end 
of the Tub afrerwards put into 
the lower Veſlel, and it will at- 
trag the water more or leis, as 
tie Head has been warmed, | 
Numbers alſo may be added on 
the Glaſs ro ſhew the degrees: 
As for the water, it may be 
blewed with Roman Vitrial boyl- | 
ed, or made red with Roſe-leaves 
dried and imbibed in fair water, 
wherein à little Oil of Vitra or 
Spirit of Salt is dropt: With 
this water fill rhe under Veſſel, 
and place in on the North fide 
of the Houſe, where the Sun 
rarely or never ſhines againſt it, 


Glaſs, and gradually ſucks up the 
water in the Tube, as it conden- 
ſeth or contracteth, whereby the 
very degree of the Harity and 
Denſity of the Ambient Air may 
at any time be known exactly, 
and confequently what Weather 
is like to ſucceed. Care muſt 
be had that the Obſervations or 
Numbers of Degrees, do qua- 
drate or contemporize with the 
Seaſon ot the Year; for that de- 
gree of rarity that implies Rain 
in the Winter, may be ſuch a 
degree of Denfity as may ſignifie 
fair Weather in the Summer, 
and the differences betwixt the 
higheſt Rife and loweſt Fall in 
one Day in Summer, is obſerved 
to be more than in Winter, tho 
in ſeveral Days of the Winter it 
will be as great as in ſeveral Sum- 
mer Days; and cho the Air ap- 
pear ſerene and cold to the Sen- 
les, yer that muſt not be truſted 
to, if the Glaſs ſignifies other - 
. 


. ; % 


and in a Room where Fire is ſel- | 
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For 
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For a ſure way to judge of the 
VVearher hereby, let a cerrain 
number of Lines be drawn upon 
a piece of Paper, is Muſicians 
draw Lines to prick their Tunes 
on, at the end whereot as they 
place their Key, ſo the Lines m ft 
be number'd accordiag to thoſe 
numbers tht are next unto the 
top of the VVater in the tube of 
the Glaſs, whether ſeven, eight, 
nine, c. more or leſs ; over 
which Scale, the Day. of the 
Month and Point of the VVInd 
muſt be marked, and therein a 
dot or prick muſt be made ar 
what Line or Number the water 
in the Glaſs is at, and by it tlie 
Hour of the Day, and under it 
the inclination of the VVeather. 
At Night, a Line is to be drawn 
downright, like the Mufcians 
full time or note; mark the next 
Day as before, till the nature of 
the Glaſs, the Place it ſtands in, 
and the Seaſon of the Year is 
known and underſtood ; ſo that 
then a Man may be able at an 
time ro give a probable Conject- 
ure of whatſoec ver is to be known 
or ſignfied by this Inſtrument, 
which otherwiſe can hardly be 

done. | 
WEIGHTS : There are tw 
ſorts uſed at preſent throughout 
the Kingdom of England, &c. viz. 
To- weiht, and Averdupois : the 


former hath 12 Ounces to the 


Pound, by which Pearl, precious 
Stones, Electuaries, and Medici- 
nal things, Gold, Silver, and 
Bread are weighed: The other 
contains 16 Ounces to the Pound, 
by which all other things are 
weighed that paſs by weight. All 
other Weights and Meaſures have 
their firſt Compoſition from the 


Penny Sterling, which ought to 


weigh 32 Wheat Corns of a mid- 


dle fort, twenty of which Pence 


ö 
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| make an Ounce, and rwelve ſuch 
Ounces a Pound; but fitteen 


Ounces make the Merchants 


Pcutds. Sce Averdupots and Troy- 


weights. 
WELCH-AIRE; it's uſually 
tO Engliſh Acres. 
WELD, or Dyers-Weed, is a 
rich Dyer's Ccmmudity, which 
grows wild 1n many places, but is 
{own in Kent, and will grow in 
any ordinary or barren Land, fo 
ic be dry and warm: It may be 
Hen on Barley or Oats after they 
are ſown or harrowed, this re- 
quiring only a Buſh to be drawn 
over it. A Gallon of Seed, be- 
in; very ſmall, will ſow an Acre, 
bur 'tis beſt mixt with ſomething 
elſe; it will not grow much the 
arſt Summer, bur when the Corn 
is gathered it is to be preſerved, 
and the next Summer the Crop 
comes, when great caution is to 
be uted in the gathering of it, 
thar the Sced be not over-ripe, 


for then it will fall our, but if nor 


4 


enough, neither Seed nor Stalk 


will be good; they pull it up by 


the roots as they do Flax, and 
bind it up in little hand fuls, and 
fo 'tis ſer ro dry, and houſed ; the 
Seed which is valuable may be 


beaten out, and the Stalk and 
Root diſpoſed of ro the Dyer, 


which is of ſingular uſe for che 

dying of the bright Yellow and 

Lemon- colour. 
WELL; it's a ſinking into the 


Earth to the Veins of Water that 


run through, which Water is 


drawn up from thence, by the 
help of a Rope and Bucket, cr 


Sweep. DR : 

WEN, 1s what 1s incident to 
divers Animals; but particularly 
as to Horſes, cis a hard riſing 
out of the Fleſn, like a tumour or 
ſwelling: they are of ſeveral ſizes, 
lone great, ſome ſmall, ſome 


painful, 
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painful, and others pot. They | 


proceed trom groſs and vicious 
Humours, binding together in 
ſome ſick part of the B dy; but 
moſt commonly from ſome ſtroke, 
bruiſe, blow, or a Stone thrown 
at the place, being outwardly 
Fleſh, but towards the root Mat- 
Wwe: | 

There are various things uſed 
in the cure of them, as well as 
ether Excretlons or hard Swel- 
lings: Some ric a double Thread 
about the VVen to eat it off, then 
with an Inciſion-Knife cut it a- 
croſs in four equal parts to the 
very bottom, but beware you 
touch not either Vein or Sinew, 


then with Oil of Vitrhl, or Mer- | 
cury, eat it away: Or elſe they 


burn it off wich a hot Iron, and 
then heal the place with a green 
Ointment: The Leaves of Bucks- 
horn bruiſed and applied, will con- 
ſume them; the Milk that iſſueth 
out of the Fig- tree Branches when 


they are broken, and applied, are 


alſo good. | | 
WESTBERRY-Apple takes its 
Name from Weſtberry in Hamp- 
ſhire, and is from thence much 
_ diſperſed into the adjacent parts, 
Ir's one of the moſt ſolid Apples 
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and from Eaft ro VVeſt 24 in 
Breadth ; wherein is contained 
51co00 Acres of Land, and about 
6500 Houſes ; the whole is di- 
vided 1nto five VVards, wherein 
are 26 Pariſhes and 8 Market- 
Towns, whereof Applebey the 
C unty Town has the privilege 
only to ſend Burgeſſes to ſerve in 
Parliament. — This is an Hilly 
County, there being two ridges 
ot high Hills croſſing it as far as 
Cumberland, which beſides its 
Northern Situation, contributes 
to ſharpen the Air, and renders 
it leſs ſubject to Fogs than many 
other Counties, and ſo conle- 
quently the Inhabitants are ob- 
ſerved to be more health ful, and 
commonly live to a great Age: 
But as barren a County as tis re- 
puted to be, yet there are in the 
South parts thereof many f uitful 
Valleys, yield ing excellent Mea- 
dows, with arable and paſture 
Grounds. As to its Rivers, the 
principal are the Eden, Ken, Lon, 
and Eamon; but there are herein 
beſides two noted Lakes, one 
called Vlles Water, and the other 
Wingen-Meer ; the latter whereot 
borders upon Lancaſhire, and the 
other upon Cumberland and Weit- 


that grows, of a rough Rind, hard 
Pulp, ſharp and quick Taſt, long 
laſting, and yields excellent Juice 
to make the beſt of Cyder, and 
for the Kitchen, none exceeds 
It. 


morland > And tis farther to be 
obſerv'd, that in the River Can, 
near unto Kendal, there are two 
Cataracts or VVatcr-talls, where 
the VVaters deſcend with a great 
fall and mighty noiſe, and by 
which the Country- people take 
upon them to prognuſticate whar 
| Vyeather it will be; for when 
that which ſtands Nyrth from the 
Neighbours living between them, 
ſounds clearer and louder than 
| che other, they certainly look 
for fair VVearher to come; but if 


WESTMORELAND: This 
is one of the worſt Counties in 
England, lying in the North-weſt 
parts thereof, and took its Name 
both from the ſicuation and great 
number of Mors therein: It's 
bounded on the North and Weſt 

with Cumberland, on the South 


by Lancaſhire, and Eaſtward by | that on the South: ſide does ſo, 
Torkſhire, being about 30 Miles | they expect Fogs and ſhowers of 
in Length from North to South, | Rain. | 
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WET-G-LOV.ER ; this 15 4 
Country Trade for the moſt part, 
anſwerable to the Tanner, both 
uſing one and the ſame way ot 
VVork, with the ſame kinds of 
Inſtruments; only they differ 
Herein, that the Tanner is for 
Beaſts Hides, as Oxen, Cows, 
Horſes, and Calves, being thick 
and ſtrong Skins, for Tanning 
which they uſe Oak-barks ; but 
the Glover is for Sheep, Goats, 
Lambs, and Caſtling Skins, which 


are ſlender, thin and gentle; for 


the Dreſſing whereot , they uſe: 
only Lime and Bran. As for rhe: 
terms uſed in this Trade, they 
are, I. Lyming, which is to fit 
with Lime and VVater. 2. Pg- 
ing, which is hanging of many 
Skins together. 3. Waſhing t0 


is the working of the Skin woolly 

on one lide, Laſtly, Shammo, or 
Sh.znm triging, fizaifies to make 
it wool:y on both ſides, like a 
piece f Clach. 

WEY, or Weigh: This is a 
term uſed in dry Exgliſh Meaſure, 
it's a weight of Cheeſe or Wool, 
containing 256 Pounds of Aver- 
n pois; a weigh of Barley or 
Mt is 6 Quarters or forty eight 
Buthels; a weigh of Cheeſe in 
D is 300 Pounds, and 60 Bun- 
ches is a weigh of Glals. 

WHARFAGE, is the Fee paid 
far landing er unlading Goods at 
a4 Wharf, or tor ſhipping or tak- 
ing Goods in a Boat or Barge 
irom thence. | 

WHARF, is a broad place near 


a Creek or Hithe of the water, to 


pull, that is, to cleanſe them trom lay Wares on that are brought to 
their Lime. 4. Hanging, is to or from the water; and H har. 
put them on an Horſe or Pale | finger is he that owns or keeps a 
after they are waſhed, that the Wharf, or hath the overſight or 


VVater may run off. 
is to ſtrip the VVool off the Skin, 
6. Pelts, are the Skins when the 
VVool is taken off. 7. Working, 
is to lay them on the Beam, and 
with the fleſning and vealing 
Knives. to ſcrape off the Lime, 
and cleanſe them from their 
fleſhineſs. 8. Drenching, is the 
putting of the dreſſed Skins with 
à Liquor made of Bzrm and Water, 
9. Drawing the Pits, Preſſing, Al- 
ming, &c. 10. Drying, implics 
h:nging them on Ropes, Lines, or 


5. Pulling, 


laying them in the Sun on graſſy 
Ground to dry. 11. Waſhing, is 
to ſcour them in warm VVater 
and Ezzs, to make them faſt. 
12, Plumping and Withing, to rub 
them on a WVrithen, bent Iron, 
which makes the Leather plump 
and ſoft. 13. Paring, is remov- 
ing what is ſupertluous. 14. 
| Tawirg, the treading of the Lez- 
ther in a Troaga. 15, Fixing, 


management of it. 


WHARLES of Hlowers: This is 
the term Botaniſts uſe to ſignifi 
the Flowers that are ſet arc di- 
ſtances about the main Stalk or 
Spike. Ee, 

WHEAT. There is not any 
Grain in Eurqpe more univerſally 
uſetul and neceflary than Wheat, 
wnereof there are ſeveral ſorts, 
as whole- ſtraw Wneat, - red-ſtraw 
Wheat, Rivet-Wheat white and 
red, Pollard Mheat white and red, 
great and ſmall, Turkey - Wheat, 
Parte M Heat, Grey Wheat, Flaxen 
Wheat, called in ſome places Lam- 
mas Wheat, Chiltern, Ozrave Hoc at, 
Seracins-Wheat, and many more 
Names. Some of theſe forts are 
more agreeable and better thriv- 
ing on ſome ſort of Land than on 
other; ſo that it conduces much 
to the Husbandman's Advantage, 
rightly co know the natnral tem- 
per ot his Land, what 1pecics ot 
B04 iN -_ Gram 


Grain and particular ſort of ſuch 
Grain beſt agrees with the nature 
of ic: The Great Pollard delights 
beſt on ſtiff Lands, as doth alſo 
the Ograve; the Flaxen-wheat 
and Lammas, on indifferent Land, 
and Saracins-wheat on any; and 
it's to be obſerved, that the 
Bearded wheat ſuffers not by Mil- 
de w, becauſe the Beard is a kind 
of defence to prefcrve it from the 
Dew. Wheat is uſually fown in 
the Autumn, and beſt in a wet 
Seaſon, and it may be either ear- 
lier or lter, as the nature of the 
Land and the ſituation of the 
Place requires. It's the moſt ge- 
neral Grain we uſe for Bread, 
tho? not unfit for moſt of the uſes 
other Grains are fic for. As for 
Beer; rhe beſt to keep hath uſu- 
ally a proportion of VVheat ad- 
ded. to the Malt; and a little of 
irs Bran boiled in our ordinary 
Bear, makes ic lower in che Cu 

when *cis poured our, which 


ſhews the richneſs of the Wheats 
Spirit, that ſo much remains in 
Starch alfo is 
made of muſty and unwholſome 


the very Brag. 


VVheat, and of the Bran thereof, 
than which there are few things 
finer. EY wk 


It's fown in various ſorts of 


Lands, ſometimes incloſed, and 
ſomerimes open or champion 
Grounds, and that within Enclo- 
ſures or any Lands under the 
winds it is ſubje& to mildew, is 
2 general opinion among Huſ- 
bandmen, and the only inconve- 
niency Encloſures are ſubject to, 

ich Mr. H 11lip, is Mildew ; but 
tis not certain thit Encloſure is 
the cauſe, ſince tis found and 
obſcrved that VVhcat in the field- 
en Countries is ſubjet to Mildes 
alſo, tho nor fo mach, the Land 
being generally not ſo Ric i nor 
Tſo Moift as Encloſures are, which 


q 


| 


| fectly ceaſed, add Honey and com- 
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in Summer- time emit a greater 
quantity of that moiſt Spirit, than 
the dry hungry and open bield- 
Land dorh, and which being coa- 
gulated in the Air, falls in the 
form of Dew on VVheat, whe- 
ther hich or low, encloſed or 
Open. | 

WHIG : Sce Butter-Mikk. 

WHIPPING, is a termuſed by 
Anglers, and ſignifies to faſten 
the Line to the Hook, or to the 
Rod : It is alſo taken for the caſt- 
ing in of che Hook, and drawing 
it gently on the VVater, as in Fly- 
fiſning. | 

W HIT E HONEY-CHARGE, 
excellent good tor the following 
Diſtempers in Horſes, viz. Pains, 
Ulcers, Rars;rails, Mules, Clefts, 
Scratches, and Halter-cafſt. 

Boil eighteen large Litly-ro92s 
chopt, with ar leaſt two Gallons 


ot Beer, or for want of that Bar- 


ley water or Whey, which in this 
caſe 1s better than Beer ; when 
the Roots begin to grow ſoſt, and 


cleave under your Fingers, add 


the Leaves of Mallows March- 

m:llows, freed from their Stalks, 
of each ten handfuls, or for want 
of the latter, double the quantity 


of the former; continue boiling 


till the Roots and Herbs be reduc d 
to a Maſh, pouring in Beer or 
Whey from time to time, to fup- 
ply the place of that which is 
evaporated ; when the whole is 
throughly boiled, ſtrain the Maſh 
through a Hair-ficve, turned up- 
fide down, as the Pulp of Caſſi i 
uſually extracted, and throwing 
away the groſs Subſtance, bail 


the ſtraining for ſome time wich 


a pound of Tallow, and a like 
quantity of Butter, ſtirring all che 
while; then remove the veſſel 
from the Fire, and as ſoon as you 
perceive that the boiling is per- 


mon 
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mon Turpentine, of each one 


Pound, and incorporate them 
thoroughly with the reſt of the 


Ingredients, thickning the whole 


Mixture with a ſufficient quantity 
of Wheat Flower, when it begins 
to grow lukewarm ; tho the Re- 
medy might be made more ct. 
fectual, by boiling away almaſt 
all the Moiſture before it be 
ſtrained, that there may be no 
need of thickning it with Howe,. 


The ſtraining ot the Maſh is a 


circumſtance that ought not licht- 
ly to be omitted; for without 


tlut, che Remedy would neither 


be ſo grateful to the Eye, nor 10 
effectual. It may be kept two 
Months in a dry place, if there 
be but a very little Be-r left at 
the end of the boiling. Ic retains 


irs virtue beſt when it 1s well 


covered; and tho the upper part 
appear Mouldy, it may be very 
good nearer the bottom; if it ap- 
pear too thick, you may add 
ſome Beer when you have occa- 


fon to uſe it; and if tco thin, 


you may thicken it with a little 
Flower. It you have occaſion to 
prepare this Remedy when L159 
Roots are out of ſeaſon, iuſtead 
of theſe you may add about a 
pound and a quarter of Powder of 
Linſeed, which will in ſome mea- 
ſure ſupply the defect of the o- 


ther; it muſt be added to the 


reſt of the Ingredients while they 
are lukewarm, before you put in 
the Hwer. In applying this 
Remedy, you muſt firſt ſnave a- 
way the Hair from the fore place, 


and then apply the Honey-Charge 


cold with Flax, aſter the man- 


ner of a Poultiſs, renewing the 
application once a Day till the 


Sores be dried up. 2. Farriers 
uſe another Remedy, called the 
Hhite Plaiſter, which is thus pre- 


pared: Eoll halt a pound of . 
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ney, a Litron of fine Wheat Flower 

. "ICS. » 
and a pint of i, {tirring them 
gently over a little Fire til they 
begin to incorporate and grow 
thick, then adding tour Ounces 
of comm in Tui pentine, and tua 
Ounces of Oil-Clive, they conti 
nue both, and ſtit ring tor tone 
cime, and apply it as you do the 
{/ney-Charge. 3. It the Legs 
well and grow hard, take bait 
a Pound of crude Qui ſilver, and 
four Ounces of Howacr & Brin 
tone, put them into a Mortar, 
and incorporate them with the 
Peſtle till che Mercury be quenchied. 
then adding a Pound of Tallom, 
mix and make an Ointment, In 
the application of this Remedy, 
ſhave away the Hair as cloſe as 
you can, aud afterwards rub the 
part with a Single till it grow 
hor, without making it raw; 
then apply the Ointment, holding 
a red het Iron near tlie part, to 
make it penctrate the deeper ; 
wrap it about with a Hog's Blad- 
der, and lay a cover over that, 
binding on the Dreſſing with a 
piece of Liſt, which is leſs apt 
than a Cord to leave a mark or 
impreſſion; 48 Hours after renew 
the Application as betore, (only 
you muſt not rub the part with 
the Surſingle) and continue after 
the ſame ma ner. You may alſo 
deſtroy all forc of Vermine, by 
rubbing the part where they are 
ingcndred with this Ointment ; 
and the fame may be ſucceſsſully 
uſed for the anointing of Bed- 
ſteads rhar are apt to breed Bugs, 
and even to procure Salvation. 
_ WHITE-POT : There are di- 
vers way of making it: I. A- 
mong the reſt, Take two Quarts 
of Cream, or new Milk, into which 
put in halt an Ounce of Mace, a 
piece of Cinnamon, and halt a 


Nutineg ſliced, chip oſt the Cruſt 
| LD | trom 
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from a penny white Loaf, ſlice it 
very thin, and lay the Slices in 
the bottom of the Diſh, which 
cover with Marrow, and put che 
Yolks of a dozen of Eggs to the 
Cream or Milk, well beaten with 
Roſe-water, and ſweeren it with 
Sugar; then take out the Spices, 
fill up a broad Baſon, wherein 
the Bread and Marrow 1s laid, 
bake it, but not in too hot an 
Oven, and when tis enough, ſcrape 
white Sugar over it. 2. Another 
way is to take a Manchet cut like 
Lozenges, and ſcalded in ſome 
Cream, to which put beaten Spice, 
Eggs, Sugar, and a lictie Salt, then 
put in Raiſins and Dates ſtoned, 
and ſome Marrow; but do net 
break it too much for fear it 
whey; then ſtrew on ſome fine 
Sugar, and ſerve it. 3. Some 
take mornings Milh, and ſoak 
therein ſome ſlices of white Bread, 
and put to a little Hower, with 
the Yolks of Eggs beaten very 
{mall ; bruiſe the Bread ſo that it 
is all mixed with the Milk, Eggs, 
and Flower ; make it about the 
thickneſs of à Pancake Batrer;then 
fill a deep earthen Pan with it, 
and lay ſome pieces of Butter on 
the top, tie a brown Paper about 
the head thereof, and put it into 
your Oven; when tis baked, 
there will be an hard Cruſt on 
the rop of it: They may be made 
with Flower and with Rice, or 


without either, only with Bread. 


WHITE-RENT, is a Duty or 
Rent of 8 d. payable yearly by 
every Tanner in the County of 
Devon, to the Duke of Cornwall. 
See Quit- Rent. 1 


' WHI TNING, in reſpect to 
Linnen-Cloth, is to make it white, 
which is the laſt thing done in 


that part ot tiouſe w itry; as Buck-| “ 


WIS 
ing is to make it ſomething whites 
by wafhing it with Lye made of 
Gorſt-Aſhes. pe 

W HIT NING of Tn. See 
Tarn, 

WHOOP, Whoopoo, is the Shep- 
herds Call or Cry to call his Sheep 
together, to bring them to chie 
Fold or Cote, | 

WHUZ : This is the riſing or 
fluttering of Partridge or Phea- 
{int | 

WIGHT ſe of. This Iſland 
which lies South -t Hampſhire, a- 
bout three Miles from Hurſt Ca- 
/te, may be aptly call d the Gar- 
den ot England, ſo pleaſant is its 
Situation, the Air ſo good, and 
che Soil fo fertile: In Length a- 
bout 20 Miles, and 12 in Bredth 
its Form oval, ending with two 
Peninſula's, one Eaſt and the o- 
ther Weſt, and the Sea coaſt ua- 
turally fenced about with 2 
ind craggy Rocks, amongſt whic 
the Shingles and the Needies n 
che North-weft are well known 
to Scamen: Southwards, where 
it looks towards France, it is in- 
acceſſible, but towards the North- 
weſt ſomewhar flac and plain. 
This Iſland nor only affords ex- 
cellent Paſture, and abundance of 
Corn, even for Exportation, but 
alſo Fiſh, Fowl, and Veniſon in 
abundance : To which muſt be 
added, that the Sheep here bear 
ſo fine a Fleece, that the Wool 
is next in cſteem to the Lempſter 
in Herefordſhire, and counted bet- 
ter than Cortes-walds in Gloceſter- 
ſhire, ——The whole Uland is di- 
vided into two particular Parts, 
called Eaft and Weſt-Meden, con- 
raining 36 Pariſhes, and in them 
two Market-Towns, Newport and 
Tarmauth, both privileg'd to ſend 
Members to Parliament. — 


| 


' 
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 WILD-EOAR, called a Pig of 
the Sounder rhe Iſt, allog the 2d, 
and a Hogs-ſtcer the third Year| 
of his Age, is named a Boar the 
fourth, when leaving the Sound- 
er; he is alſo called Singler or 
Sangler; is an Animal that is ever 
pigged with as many Teeth at 
firſt, as he ſhall ever have after, 
which will only increaſe in num. 
ber, but not in bigneſs; amongſt 
which they have four, which are 
called Tuthes, or Tusks, whereof 


tbe two biggeſt do nor hurt when 


he ſtrikes, but ſerve only to whet 
the other two loweſt, with which 
they frequently kill. They feed 
upon all kind of Corn and Fruits 


Roots, and in April and May up- 
on the Buds of Plumb-rrecs aud 
Che ſuut trees, and all other ſweet 
Buds they can find, eſpecially on 


which they can come ar, as allo. 


the Buds of Broom and Juniper, 


and are never Meaſled, as our 
tam e Swine : Their feaſon begins 
in the midſt of September, and 
ends about the beginning of De- 
cember, when they go à Brim- 
ming. | 

— WILD-BOAR-HUNTING. This 
is a Be aſt that will commonly a- 


hide the Fay before he goes out of 


luis Den, and lies moſt commonly 


in che ſtrongeſt holds of Thorns 
and thick Buſhes, and if it fo 
chance that there is a Sounder of 


them together, then if any break 
aſunder, the reſt will run away; 


and if a Boar be hunred from a 


thick ſtrong Coyerr, he will nor 
fail to go back ce ſame way he 
came thither; and when he is 
reared, he never ſtays, but flies 


continually till he comes to the 
place where he was farrowed and 
brought up; but if he be hunted 
in a Forreſt or Hold where he | 


was brec, he will hardly be for- 


(ed ort of it, tho' he will ſome- | 
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times take Head, ſeem to go out, 
and draw to the out- ſides of the 
Wood, bur this is only to hearken 
to every fide, and if he hears the 
noiſe of the Hounds, then will he 
return, and will nor be compel- 
ed to go that way till Night; but 
when he has once broke out of 
the Forreſt and taken Head end- 
ways, he will not be put our of 
his »way, either by Man, Dog, 
Voice, Blowing, or any thing; 
nay, neither will a great Boar Cry 
when he is killed. 

But more particularly; be ad- 
viſed not to hunt a young Boar of 
three Years old at force, for he 
will ſtand up as long as any young 
light Deer, but in the 4th Year 
you may hunt him at force, as 
you do an Hart at ten: And in 
che rearing this Animal, you need 
not be afraid to come near him, 
tor he values you not, and will 
lie ſtill, and will not be reared 
alone; and 'ris to be obſerved, 
that if he intend to bide in his 
Den, then he will make ſome 
croſſing or doubling at the entry 
thereof, upon ſome High- way or 
beaten Path, whereby an Huntſ- 
man being carly in the Wocds, 
may judge of bis Subtilty, and 
prepare for his Game according- 
ly. It he be a great Boar, and 
one that hath lain long to reſt, 
let him hunt him with good ſtore 
ot Hounds, and ſuch as will ſtick 
cloſe to him; and let him on 
Horſeback be ever amongſt them, 
tor it he be hunted with half a 
dozen couple of Dogs, he will 
nor value them, and they having 
chaſed him, he will rake Courage 
and keep them ſtill ar bays, run- 
ning upon any thing he fees be- 
fore him; but if he be charged 
home, and hard laid unto with 
the Hounds, he will turn Head 


and fly. It's good to raiſe him 
1 | early 
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early in the Morning before he 
hath made Water, for the burn- 
ing of his Bladder quickly makes 
him weary. 

Now, if you ſtrike at him with 
Sword or Boar-ſpear, do 1t not 
low, for then you will hit him 
on the Snour, which he values 
nor, for he watches to take blows 
on his Tusks or thereabouts; but 
lifting up your Hand, ſtrike right 
down, and have a ſpecial care of 
your Horſe, for it you ſtrike and 
hurt him, ſo will he you if he 
can; bur he very rarely ſtrikes a 
Man till he be firſt wounded 
himſelf; but after, ic behoves 
the Hunters to be very wary, for 
he will run fiercely withour fear | 
upon his Purſuers, wherein if he 
receive not his Mortal wound, 
he overthrows his Adverſary, ex- 
cept he fall flat on che Ground, 
and then he need not tear much 
harm; for his Teeth carnot cut 
upward, but down ward; whereas 
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force back again upon the Hun- 
ter; and in ſuch caſes there is 
no remedy, but for another of his 
Companions to come up and 
charge the Boar with his Spear, 
and then pretend to wound him 
wich his Dart, but not caſting it, 
for fear of hurting the Hunter; 
and this will make the Bozr turn 
upon the ſecond perſon, to whoſe 
aſſiſtance the fiſt muſt again come 
in, with which both will have 
work cnou;h; nay, when the 
Boar teels himfelt fo wounded that 
he can ot live, were it not for 
the Forks of the Boar-ipcar, he 
would preis it on the Vanquither, 
and ſo revenge his Leath; and 
what place ſocver he bites, whe- 
ther Man or Dog, the hear of his 
Teeth cauſes the wound to be in- 
flamed ; and therefore, if he docs 
but rouch the Dogs Hair, he burns 
it off; nay, Huntſmen have tried 
the heat of his Teeth, by laying 
Hairs on them as ſoon as he was 


with the Female it is otherwiſe, 
for ſhe will bite and tear any- 
ways; and as the Hunting-ſpears 
ſhould be very ſharp and broad, 
branching forth into certain Forks, 


through them upon the Huntſ- 
man, ſo the-beſt places to wound 
him cherewith, are the middle of 
his Forehead, berwixt his Eye- 
lids, or elſe upon his Shoulder, 
either of which is Mortal. 
Again, in cafe the Bar make 


dead, aid they have ſhrivel'd up 

as with an hot Iron. 
WILD. Ca T. This is a fort of 

Vermine, that is very noxious and 


deſtrudtive; and it is the opinion 
_ fo that the Boar may not break 


of experienced Huntſmen, that 
ſhe makes as good a Cry, and 
leaves as great a Scent as any 
Creature that is hunted : But 
tho' her caſe be not fo good as 
that of the Aartern, yet it is very 
warm and medicinal tor ſeveral 
Aches and Pains in the Bones 


head againſt the Hunter, he muſt 

not fly tor it, but meet him with 

his Spear, holding one Hand on 

the middle ther=of, the other at 
the end, ſtanding one Foot be- 
fore another, and having a ſpe- 
cial Eye of the Beaſt, which way 
{ſever he winds or turns the ſame; 
for ſuch is his niture, char he 
ſometimes ſnarches rhe Spear out 


and Joints; alſo her Greaſe is ve- 
ry good for Sinews that are 
ruth: This aud the Martern 
are not to be ſought purpoſely, 
unleſs the Huntſman ſees them 
where they prey, and can go 
readilyto chem; but if an Hound 
chance to croſs them, he will 
hunt it as ſoon as any Chaſe, and 

they make a noble Cry as 


of their Hands, or recoils the 


long 2 ſtand up; but when 


tf2 they 
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"hey can de it no longer, they 
will take a Tree, and fo deceive 
the Hounds; bur if the Hounds 


hold into them, and will nor give 
it over fo, they will then leap 


from one Tree to another, and 


make great ſhift for their Lives, 
with much paſtime to the Huntſ- 
man. | 

WILD-FIRE, is a Difeaſe in 
Sheep, which tho' infectious and 
pernicious, and reputed uncura- 
ble, yet take Chervil and ftamp 
it with old Ale, and make a Salve 


thereof, with which anoint the 


„ 2 
bode forthe Summer ſeaſon, and 
Herd themſelves not only to avoid 
the Snow, but becauſe they can 
find no Food any longer, and yer 
they come not very low, bur 
keep at the foot of the Hills, till 
about Eaſter , when they re- 
turn again, every one chooſing 
| ſome ſtrong Hold in the Rocks, 
as the Harts in the Thickets. The 
He, when he goes to Rut, has his 
Throat aud Neck much bigger 
than uſual ; he has a very ſtrong 
Back, and what is moſt ſtrange, 
chough he ſhould fall from 


Sore. it will kill the Fire, and ſer | on high, ten Poles length, he 


the Sheep ſafe, 


will receive no harm, and will 


WIILD-COAT: This Animal | walk as ſecurely on the ſharp tops 
is as big as an Hart, tho' not of the Rocks, as an Horſe in the 
10 long, or ſo long Legged, but High-way. Laſtly, this Beaſt 
it is as fleſhy ; they have wreaths feeds like a Deer, only beſides 


and wrinkics on their Horns, | Ivy, he will eat Moſs and the 


which dec'are what their Age is; like Stuff; in the Spring they 
for according to the number of |make their Fumers round, and 


them, ſuch is the number of their 


afterwards broad and flat, as the 


Years ; which Wreaths the Beaſt Hart when he comes to feed 


moveth, but not his Be-m, which | well, 
if it be an old Goat, may be as 
big as a Man's Leg. They have 


WILD-GOAT-HUNTING. 4, 


a great long Beard, are of a |ballantide is the chiefeſt ſeaſon 
browniſh grey Colcur, very ſhag- for hunting of theſe Animals, and 


BY having a long black Liſt down before you 80 actually upon the | 


the ridge of the Back, and the Sport, obſerve well the advan- 
Track is bigger than the Slot of itages of the Coaſts, the Rocks 
an Hart; they fawn as an Hind jand places where the Goats lie; 


or Doe, in May, bring forth but then ſer Nets and Toyles towards 
one, which they ſuckle and bring 


che Rivers and Bottoms, for it 


up in the fame manner as the jcanior be expected the Hounds 


tame Goat does her Kid; but a- 


ſhould follow a Goat down every 


bout fav ning time the Females place of the Mountains: It will 


ſeparate from the Males attend- be moreover neceſſary for ſome 


ing till Rutting-time, and in the ſro ſtand on the top of the Rocks, 
mean „ run at Man fand throw down Stones, as oc- 


or Beaſt, and 


aht as Harts do ſcaſion requires; and where the 


one againſt :norher, They go to [Got goes down to the ſmall 
Rut about Allhallandtide, and cc n- | Brooks or VVaters in the bottom, 


tinue therein a month or five | here place your Relays, ard let 
weeks; aud when that ſeaſon is | hem never carry till the Hounds 


over, they deſcend from the [come in which were caſt off, and 


Mountains and Rocks, their a- 


I er emen. 


this is the beſt help, for a Man 


Earth, and above the Earth en- 


| his Lungs, they ſtop up his Wind: 
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can neither follow on Foot nor 


on Horſeback. 

WILLY the Wiſp. See Ignis 
Fatuns. | 

WILTSHIRE, is an inland 


County, bounded on the North! 


| 
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when you Run him off his wind, 
when he is very fat and toul ; you 
may kaow it by his heaving and 
drawing together his Flanks, and 
blowing wide his Noſtrils. 

To Cure this Diſtemper, firſt, 


by Glocefterſhire, on the South by | Take the Guts of an Hedgehog, 


Dorſet and Hampſhires, Eaſtward 


by Barkſhire, and VVeſtward by 


Gloceſter and Somerſetſhires, abcut 
forty Miles in Lenzth from North 
ro South, thirty in Breadth from 
Eaſt to VYeſt ; in which com- 
paſs of Ground it contains 876000 
Acres, and near 28000 Houſes, 
the whole divided into 29 Hun- 
dteds, wherein are 304 Pariſhes, 
21 Market-Towns, 12 whereof 
are privileg'd to ſend Members 
to Parliament. It's an healthful, 
pleaſant and fruitful County, the 
North parts whereof are ſome- 
what Hilly and full of VVoods, 
bur the South more level, and 
the middle, commonly known by 
the name of Salisbu'y Plain, by 
reaſon of its great evennels, 
wherein are fed innumerable 
Flocks of Sheep: And amongſt 
its principal Rivers are reck'ned 


| 


dry them and beat them to pow- 
der, of which give the Huric two 
2r three. ſpoonfuls in a pint of 
Wine or ſlrorg Ale, then the reſt 
mix with Aniſeed, Liquoriſh, and 
ſweet Butter, of which make round 
Balls or Pills, and give him two 
or three after his Drink, and let 
him faſt two or three Hours after 
it, 2. Take Whear-Flower, the 
Powder of Muller, Gentian, Ani- 
ſeed, Cumminſeeds, of each three 
Drams, make them into fine Pow- 
der, and then into a Paſte with 
Hoey and ſweet Butter, of each a 
like quantity, and pur therero the 
Volks of two new-laii E. gs, make 
this Paſte into Balls, and every 
Morning fafting give him three 
or four of them rolled up in the 
Powder of Elicampane, and that of 
Liquoriſh, of each alike. 3. An- 
other very good Receipt i to take 


the Willy, Adder, 4ven, Iſis, Kew! 
net, and Deve il, which laſt runs 
a Mile under- ground. See Stone- 
henge, Wandeſdihe, &c. 

WIND, is a multitude of dry 
Exhalations drawn up from the 


forceth here and there, being in- 
deed-a perpetual flux of Air. 
WIND-BROKEN, or Broben 
ind, befals an Horſe when you 
let him ſtand long in a Stable 
without Exerciſes, wuercin groſs 
and thick Humours are drawn into 
his Body ſo abundantly, that 
ſticking to the hollow parts of 


Pipe, ſo as the wind cannot get 
backwards nor forwards: But 


Boars or Barrows-dung dried and 
beaten to powder, a ſpoonful of 
it, with about two or three Thim- 
blefuls of the Powder of Brimſfone 
put into a quart of warm M1 Ih, 
which give the Horſe inthe mcr- 
ning taſting four or five times, 
reſting a day berween each taking, 
will very much help, if nct al- 
tagether cure him; and if you 
find that this Drink does not 
make him fick, you may give 
him a larger proportion, not ex- 
ceeding two ſpoonfuls. 4. But the 
beſt way of all is to take Mullet- 
leaves, dry chem and reduce them 
ro fine Powder, making them up 
in Balls with ordinary Honey, of 
the bigneſs of a Pigeon's Egg, and 
three at a time tor four- 


ſometimes it comes to an Horſe 


| giye him 


Fits 


teen 
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teen or fifreen Days together 
and let him not drink any 


cold Water during the time, and 


let his Exerciſe be moderate, and 
his Hay [ſprinkled with Water, 
and his Oits wet with good Ale 
or Beer. 

W I N D-COLICE. 
lick. : 
WIND-FLOWER. See Me- 
Ao. 

WIND-GALLS, is a Diſte mper 


See Co- 


in Horſes, being bladders full of 


Corrupt Gelly, which being let 
forth is thick, and ot the colour 
of a yolk of an Egg; they are 


ſometimes great, ſometimes ſmall, 


and grow upon each fide of the 


fetlock- Joints upon all tour Legs, 
and are ſo painful to him, eſpe- 
cially in the Summer Seaſon, 
vrhen the weather is hot, and the 
ways hard, that they make him 


not only halt down right, but 


ſometimes fall: They come for 


the moſt parc from extream La- 


bour and Heat, whereby the Hu- 
mours being diſſolved, do flow 
and reſort to the hollow places 
about the nether Joints, and 
there ſettle, which is the occaſi- 
on of this evil Malad y. 

The general methods of Cure, 
are to open them the length of 
a Bean, and thruſt out the Gelly; 
then apply the white of an Egg, 
and Oil of Bay, with Hurds Plai- 


ſterwiſe thereto; or, after the 
Gelly is let out, lap a wet woollen 


Cloth about it, and wich a Tay- 
lor's hot preſſing- Iron, rub upon 
the Cloth, till all the moiſture is 
dried up; then daube it all over 
with Pitch, Maſtice, and Roſin 
boyled together, and lay Hurds 


upon it; bur you muſt ſhave a- 


way the Hair, and open the Sor- 
rance: But the more particular 
Receipts for the Cure hereof are 


1. Take Tacham hac, Maſtick, 


| 
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Peyozin, of each to the quantity of 
an Hazel-Nut, and of Stone-pr/ch, 
to the quantity of a Wal- Nut, 
with a little powdered Brim- 
ſtone, melt all together; then put 
in as much Turpentine as a Wall- 
Nut will contain, and ſpread it 
upon a Plaiſter, lay it to tlie 
place warm; daub it all over 
with the ſame Salve, and Flex 
upon that, and let it remain till 
it fall away of it ſelf. 2. Some 
take Oil of Vinegar, and dipping 
their Thumbs therein, rub the 
Sorrance with it every Day till 
the Hair fall off, and that will 
canſe the Wind-galls to break out 
and bleed; then Heal and Cure 
them as already taught. 3. O- 
thers take about half a pint of 
Hhitewine-Vinegar , an Ounce of 
Roman-Vitroil, one of Maſtick, 
one Dram of whire Copperas, and 
an Ounce and a Dram ↄf Euphor- 
bium, all which they hoyl roge- 
ther till a fourth part be con- 
ſumed ; then ſtrain it out, and 
pur it into a Glaſs cloſe ſtopped ; 


and in the uſing, rab about a 


ſpoonful thereof upon each fide, 
where they are, fer three or four 
Days together, and not clip a- 
way the Hair. 4. Take a Qaart 
of ſtrong Vinegar, and four Oun- 
ces of Galbanum beaten, digeſt 
them on hor Aſhes for twenty 
four Hours, ſtirring them from 
rime to time, tili the Galba- 
num be wholly diffolved ; then 
pur in a pound of common Tur- 
pentine, and boil over a flow fire 
for half an Hour; after which 
add Maſtick in powder three 
Ounces, one Ounce of Bole, mix 
and make a Charge, which apply 
hor. Iris an excellent Remedy, 
and generally one application 
ſerves, 5. Bur others ſay, that 


the beſt and laſt Remedy for 


en is the Fire, for it 


reſolves 


: 79 
as 
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reſolves and diſſipates them fo 
entirely that they never return a- 
gain; but ir ſpoils the Sale of 
the Horſe tho? not his Service. 
WINDLASS. See Wind ſs, 
WIND-MILLS for raiſing Ma- 
ter. For the overflowing and 
watering of Land, ſeveral Mills 
of this kind have been uſed, ſuch 
as the Horizontal Wind-mill, 
which by a wheel with Buckets 
or Scoops fixed upon Chains; 
alſo by a wheel carrying the Wa- 
ter up in Buckets fixed thereun- 
to, caſt the ſame forcibly from it 
by the ſwiftneſs of its mcrion; 
but the beſt is that made with 
vertical Sails, like the ordinary 
Wind-mills, only more in num- 
ber, but not ſo long, placed on 
an Axis of a proportionable 
length to the length of the vanes, 
the one end reſting on a move- 
able hollow piece of Timber, 
that will move round over the 
Pump, as there is occaſion to 
turn the Vanes, the other end 
reſting on a ſemicitcle, in which 
are ſeveral notches and lays, 
ſo that it may be placed as you 
pleaſe, that be the Wind which 
way it will, by the motion of 
that on the Semicircle, you will 
have it at the one fide of the 
Vanes or the other: Let the 
Pump over which oneend of the 
Axis reſts, be placed in the Pit 
or Well, out of which you in- 
tend to raiſe the Water, and the 
| Noſe or Mouth at ſuch height as 
you think fir ro convey the Wa- 
ter into a Trough; which Pump 
may be made of what Diame- 
ter is thought convenicat, ac- 
cording to the ſtrength of the 
W:ind-mill, and height that the 
Water 1s raiſed: The Trunk of 
the Pump may be made round, 
or it you would have it made 


| 


* 
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well: The Bucket muſt be always 
dipt into the level of the Water, 
which prevents much troub'e and 
injury to the work: The Handle 
of the Pump muſt be extended 
in length to the Axis of the 
Wind-mill, which muſt be made 
crooked to receive and move 
the ſame, like unto the Axis of 
4 Cutler's Grind-Stone, or Dutch 
Spinning- wheel turned witch the 
toot; or the end of the Axis of 
the Windmill may reſt ona Cy lin- 
der or Box, made moveable on 
the top of the Pump it left, 
with the crooked Neck or end 
within the Cylinder; ſo that 
when you turn it any way, till 
the end of the Axis is pei pendi- 
cular over the Pump, A Chan- 
nel alſo covered or open to con- 
vey the Water out of the River 
into the Pit or Well, wherein the 
Pump ſtands; and care muſt be 
had that the Handle cr Rod of 
the Bucket be ſo made, that it 
may, ſwivel- like, turn any way, 
as you turn your Wind Vancs 
without twiſting, or otherwiſe 
injuring the Bucket, which Wind- 
mill or Engine, by any reaſonable 
Gale of Wind, will ratiea very 
great quantity of Water, pro- 
portionable ro its ſtrength and 
weight, with caſe, being made 
with a ſmall Charge comparati- 
yely, and being not compoſed cf 
very many parts, requires the 
leſs repair, and is ſeſs ſubject to 
damage by viclent Winds. 
WIND-MILL : The uſe of a 
Wind-mill for the grinding of 
Corn, Cc. is well known, fo 
that there needs nothing to be 
ſaid of it; but as to the parts 
thereof, it conſiſts of ſeveral, 1. 
The Sail-rods, which are rhe 
four long Poles that are fixed a- 
croſs in the Mill-ſhafc. 6 Tho 


ä 
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large, then ſquare may ſerve as 
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Rails or Shrouds, on which the 
a Cloch 
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Cloth is ſpread forth. 3. The 
Sail-Claths. 4. The S/, on which 
the Mill-pott is fixed, lying croſs 
on the Ground. 5. The Spurs, 
them that ſupport the Mill-poſt. 


6. The Mill-po/t, or Main-poſt, 


that on which the Carcaſs or Bo- 
dy of the Mill ſtands and turns. 
7. The Stairs, Ladder and Wheel 
to turn the Mill about. 8. The 
Stair-Tree, is the poſt on which 
the Mill turns. 9. The Body or 
Carc iſs, or outſide of the Mill, 10. 
The Sides. 11. The Part or 
Porch. 12. The Sail or Wind- 
end. 13. The Cover or Roof. 14. 
The Em to ſhew how the Wind 


blows, 15. The Shaft, that on 


which the Sail Rods are ſet. 16 
The Cog- wheel. 17. The Rowne- 


wheel, that turns the upper Mill- 


ſtone. 18. The Mill-flones, 19, 
The Bandret or Mill-Rind, a Croſs 
like Iron, laid in the upper 
Stone to turn it. 20. The Spin- 
dle, which is fixed in the Mil- 
Rinde and the Round- wheel. 21. 


The Hopper that holds the un- 


ground Corn in it. 22. The 
Shoe or Shough, the Corn by its 
ſhaking drops down into the M111. 


23. The Rack-ſtaff that ſhakes 


the Shough. 24. The Ring, the 


wood that keeps the Corn in 
grinding between the Stoncs. 25. 
The Spout, che place where the 
Ground Corn cometh out. 26. 
The Trough, the place where the 
Corn Ground cometh our. 27. 


The Lift, chat which raiſes the 


Mill-Stones higher or lower. 
 WIND-ROWS : This is the 


name they give unto the long 
Rows of Grals, which, after it 


is Mowed, they gather up into 
that form, from which W.nd-Rows 
they gather it into little heaps, 
wherein it lies the firſt day to 
dry, and are called Graſs- Cocks. 


WINDS : As they are much 


xo 
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more certain in the more South- 
ernly Regions than with us, the 
effects of them are more certain; 
tor tho' the Wind be exactly in 
the South-Eaſt point, and that it 
Rain that Day, yet it may be in 
the ſame place another Day, and 
yet be fair weather; alſo, that 
Wind which brings Rain to one 
part of the Iflund, may not to 
another, the propinquity of the 
Sea being to be cenſidered, where 
that Wind brings Rain more fre- 
quently, than to another where 
the Sea is more remote. | 

As to the quality of Winds they 
are different, according to their 
poſitions ; the Eaſt-Wind being 
counted propitious neither to 
Man nor Beaſt ; the North-winds 
are more ſerene than the other, 


but when the Wind turns from 


any other Coaſt to the South, or 
removes from the South after ir 
has been long there, it uſually 
brings alteration of weather: 
The South and Weſt Winds are 
generally more hot and moiſt, 
the North and Eaſt more clear, 


dry and cold, and the Eaſtern 
Winds uſually make our freſn wa- 


ters much clearer than the VVeſt: 
For Sowing the North is beſt; 
the South for Grafting or Ino- 
culating; this laſt Wind being 
alſo worſe for the Bodies of 


Men, for it dejects the Appetite, 
makes them more dull and heavy, 
brings Peſtilential Diſeaſes, c. 


And Beaſts alſo ate not to be ex- 
empted from theſe Influences 2 


The VVeſt Wind is moiſt, mild, 


and calm, and friendly to Vege- 


tables: The Eaſt dry, mere 


biring and deadly, and if it 
blows much in the Spring, in- 


jures Fruits by breeding VVorms. 
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All Winds blowing much, 
cleanſe the Air, ſtill and quiet 
Summers being the moſt un- f 
whole ſom, and ſubject to Peſti 
lential and Epidemical Diſeaſes. 
If in great Rains the Winds riſe 
and fall, it's an indication that 
the Rain will forthwich ceaſe, 
and if it vary much in a tew | 
Hours, and then be conſtant ro 
one place, it ſignifies its Jong 
continuance there : The South- 
wind blowing at the beginning 
of VVinter, and then the North, 
preſages a cold VV nter; but the 
North blowing firſt and then the 
South, is a ſign it will be warm 
and mild : The blowing of VVinds 
from ſeveral Coaſts, with other 
concomitant Cauſes, are the true 
pteſignificators of Thunder, as 
the blowing of them aloft with 
a murmuring or hollow Noiſe 
more than below, commonly pre- 
ſages Rain; ſo does the blowing 
or the compreſſion of the Winds 


WIN 
hereof is to reſtore loſt Appetite; 
and is very uſeful for all fick Hor- 
ſes, and being mixed with good 
purging Remedics, has admira- 
ble ſucceſs, tho ir never purges 
when it is given by it ſelf, it 
promotes the Operation of Pur- 


Satives, by opening the paſſages, 


and ſometimes provokes Urine 
very powerfully, when Nature 
ſtands in need of ſuch Evacua- 
tions: And befides, it's excel- 
lent for Glyſters, In the com- 
pounding of it, take five or fx 
pieces of the fineſt Glaſs of An- 
timony, beat them ſmall, and in- 
fuſe them all Night in a quart or 


Claret : Next Morning take out 
the powder which will ſerve a 
whole Year without looſing its 
Vertue. 2, You may alſo make 
Emetick-wine by letting it ſtand 
four and twenty Hours in a Cup 
of Regulus of Antimony, which 


will ſerve perpetually , if you 


downwards, cauſing ſmoak to 
deſcend, c. more than uſual : 
Moreover if the Winds blow di- 
realy downwards, and cauſe a 
motion in the water ſeveral ways, 
or force the Duſt to ariſe with 
the Wind, that is repercuſſed by 
the Earth; or if alſo they in- 
force Hay, Corn, or other things 
ia the Fields up aloft into the 
Air, which denotes to us the 
groſſneſs of the Vapours in the 
Air, which by rhe heat of the 
Sun doth emirſuch caſual Blaſts, 
for they rarely happen but in 


Summer and in the Day time, 


they do prognoſtick '/Vind and 
ſomerimes Rain to ſucceed, o- 
ther cauſes concurring, or other- 
wiſe extream Heat : Bur if theſe 
VVhkirl-winds are very great, they 
do prelage the approach of Tem- 
peſts. | 
N. 


take care after eve ry infuſion to 
ſcour the Cup with water, and 
to waſh away the dregs or ſedi- 
ment that ſtick to it. 3. Put 


two Ounces of Liver of Antimo- 


ny in powder in a three quart 
Bottle full of V/hitewine or Cla- 
ret ; after four and twenty Hours 
you may take out five halt pints, 
and fill up the bottle with freſh 
VVine, and by taking out and 
filling up the ſame quantity con- 
ſtantly, you may have freſh E- 


without any other charge than 


good by infuſing two Ounces of 


der to three Quarts of VVine, it 


and not very chargeable, but ex- 
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five halt pints of VVhitewine or 


metick-wine every day in theYear, 


that of the VVine; or you may 
make Emetick-wine that is very 
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Algaret in a bottle of that Liquor. 
4. Put an Ounce of Angel ical Pow - 


will be an excellent preparative, 
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uſe of this Wine purifies the Blood, | 


reſiſts Corruption, preſerves the 
Wind, by opening and clearing 
the — of the Lungs, keeps 
the Horſe in perfect Health, and 
prevents Sickneſs. | 
In thoſe Countries where Wine 
15 ſcarce, and Beer common, you 
may uſe che latter in ſtead of the 
former, in all the preparations 
of Antimom, which J order to be 
made with Vine; ſor it will alſo 
grow Emetick, and produce very 
good effects; and there cannot 
be a better Liquor for Clyſters 
than Emetick Beer, to which you 
may add other proper Ingredi- 
ents, as you do to the uſual De- 
coctions. e 


WIN 
WINE-MEASURE, The Eng. 
liſh Wine Meaſures are ſmaller 
than thoſe of Ale and Beer, and 
hold proportion as about 4 to g 
ſo that 4 Gallons of Beer Meaſure 
| are almoſt 5 Gallons of VVine 


Meafure, and each Gallon of 
VVine is 231 Cubical Inches, 
8 Pound, 1 Ounce, and 11 Drams 
Auoirdupois of Rain-water. Of 
theſe Gallons a Runlet of VVine 
holds 18. Half a Hgſhead 31 
Gallons and a half; a Tierce of 
Wine holds 42 Gallons, a He- 
head 63 Gallons; a Punchjen 84 
Gallons; a Pipe or But holds 126, 
and a Tin 252 Gallons or 2016 
8 


A Table of Wine Meaſure. 


A Tun of Wine weighing Avoirdupois 17 C, weight, ; 
One Pint 1 J. o. + Ounces Troy. | 


Pints 


| 


3 [Gallons 
[144 18 |Runlets 
252 [315 1 [Barrels 
336 2 e Tierce 
504 (63 Pig UH bead. | 
672 |84 as [14 Punchions' 
[1008 126 FEE, 
fn Hd EK Ela 
| The ſame for Haney, Ol, GC. 
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WINE Roping : To alter this, 
rake a coarſe Linnen Cloth and 
place ir before your bore when 
you have let ic abroach, then put 
in the Linnen, and rake it in a 
dry Cask, after put in five or ſix 
Ounces of powder'd Alum, ſhake 
them well together, fo upon et- 
ting, it will be fin'd down, be- 
come clear and pleaſant Wine. 

WINGED, is an Epithet given 
by Boranifts to ſuch Sceds as have 
their Hairs growing at them. 

WINLACE, or Winch, is that 


whereby any Curden is wound | 


up or down out of a Well or 
other deep place. 

WINTER FINOR, in French 
Franc Real, is a large, round, and 
yellowiſh Pear, ſpeckled with 
little reddiſh Spots, and a ſnort 
Stalk, a great bearer, and grows 
ripe in Januar). | 

WINTER-LEMMON, is a Pear 
in ſhape and colour like a middle 
fized Lemmon, with a very hard, 
long and gritty Pulp, but full of 
Juice, and extreamly Musked : 
It's ripe in Fanuary and Februa- 
—_— 

WINTER-MARVEL, called by 
the French, le Petit oui, Bouvar, 


* 


or Ruſſet Anjou, is a Pear of the 


bigneſs and ſhape of the Ambrex, 
of a clear Green, fpotted, and 
ſomewhar yellow when ripe ; it's 
very round; the Crown jetting 
outwards, the Stalk ſmall, and 
pretty louz, bur bending, and the | 
Skin between rough and ſoft; 
its Body uneven, Pulp extream- 
ly fine and meltiug, Juice ſweet, 
ſugar d and pertum'd, but yer 
ſometime grows doughy and inſi- 
pid: Ic ripens in November and 
Dece nden 
WINTER-THORN, in French 
called PEpine d Hiver, is 4 very 
fine Pear, and comes nearer to Aa 
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| a bluntiſh point towards the 


Stalk, which is ſhort and ſmall : 
It's about itwo or three Inches 
thick about its Head, much big- 
ger than the ordinary Bergamot; 
its Skin Sattin-like, of a Colour 


fine and tender, Taſt agreeable, 
Juice ſweer, and admirably per- 
| fumed, ripens uſually with the 
Ambret, ſucceeds well on a Frees 
or Quince-ſtock, loves a dryiſn 
Soil, and is pretty long before it 


fers very little or nothing from 
the dry Martin; but there is an- 
other ſort of a greeniſh Colour, 
growing yellow as it ripens, the 


of grittineſs, very Juicy, but a 
greeniſh wildiſh taſt; tis ripe in 
February. | | 


when ſhe hath new Calved, and 
has not caſt her Cleanſing, which 


her; to prevent which, 1. Take 
| Coleworts, Mallows, Maiden-hair, 
Mugwort, Betony, Arif olochia, all 
which boil in Water, and pive 
unto the Beaſt lukewarm. 2. O- 


Pepper, and bruiſing them, give 
ſtrong Ale, milkwarm ; and this 


forth her latter Burden, bur dead 
Calf, and make her whole, 3. 
Some give her ſmoaked Barley, 


Straw, and ſhe will eat thereof 
for her good. ES 

_ WITHY, Sallow, Orier, and 
Willow. Sallew, Lat. Salix, is 
placed by Caro next to the Oxt- 
yard, and preferred to the Olive, 


eaſily raiſed, of great and univer- 


Pyramid chan around Figure 3 of 


fal Uſe. —— Our Engliſh Books 
3 ue reckon 


between Green and VVhite, pulp 


78. 
WINTER-RUSSELET ; it dit. 


Pulp tender and ſhort, but full 


WITHERING of 4 Cow, is 


it not remedy'd will quickly Kill 


thers take Ariſtolochia, Myrrh and 
her the ſame in Whitewine or 


will not only cauſe her to caſt 


which Barley is but ſinged in the 


Meadow, and Corn-Field. It is 


n > : na ws. . 
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reckon them promiſcuouſly thus, 
The Common white Willow, the 
Black, and the hard Black, the 
Roſe of Cambridge, the black Mi- 
th, the round long Sallow, the 
longeſt Sallow, the Crack Willow, 
theRound ea d ſhining VVillow, the 
lelſer broad Leaved VFillow, ſilver 


 Sallow, upright broad VVillow, Re- 


pent broad Leaved, the Redl-ſtone, 
the leſſer VVillow,the ſtraĩt Dwarf, 
the yellow Dwarf, the long Leaved 
yellow Sallow, the Creeper, the 
Black low Willow, the VVillow Bay, 
and the Oꝛier. 

The Withy is a reaſonable large 
Tree, fit to be planted on high 


Banks and Ditch - ſideswithin reach 


of the VVater, and the weeping 
ſides of Hills; plant them at ten 
or twenty Foot d iſtance; and 


tho they grow the ſloweſt of all 
twiggy Trees, yer they recom- 


pence it with the larger Crop, 
the VVood being rough, and the 
Twigs fit to bing ſtrongly. The 
peclings of the Branches are fit 
to bind Arbor-poling, in Topiary 
VVorks, Vineyards,Eſpalier Fruit, 
and the like. The two principal 


ſorts of theſe VVillows are the 


hoary and the red VVithy; the 
latter, which is cke Greek, the 
tougheſt and fitteſt to bind, while 


the Twigs are flexible and ten- 
der. 


Sallows grow much faſter if 


planted within reach of the Wa- 


cer in a mooriſh Ground or flat 
Plain, and where the Sul, be- 
cauſe of extraordinary Moiſture, 
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proves beſt in drier Banks. The 
hopping Sallows require a moiſ.. 
er Soil, and grows with incredi- 
ble celerity. The third torr is 
of a different colour, the Twies 
reddiſh, the Leat nor fo lons 
and ot a more ducky Green, more 
brittle whilſt in Twizs, and 
rougher when a arrived to a com- 
petent ſ1ze. All of em uſeful to 
the Thatcher, 

The Hpping Sallows are beſt, 
of a clearer Grain, and require a 
moiſter Soil; plant em a Foot 


deep, and a Foot and a half a- 


bove Ground, tor then every 
Branch will prove exce.lent tor 
future Settlings. After three 
Years growth, being cropped 
rhe 2d and 3d, the firſt Year's 
lacreaſe will be betwixc 8 and 12 
Foot long generally, the third 
Year's growth ſtrong enough to 
make Rakes and Pikeſtaves, and the 

fourth for Mr. Blyths Trenchins 
Plow, and other LUrenfils for the 
Husbandman. Some plant them 
at full height, as ſome do ar four 
Years growth, but then they are 
lefs uſetul for Staves and Setlings, 
nor do they grow fo ſpeedily, 
yet it is alto a conſiderable Im- 
provement. — Plant them at five 
Foot diftance, and in the guin- 


cunx order. — The worſt Sallows 


may be planted fo near as to be 
inſtead ot Stakes in a Hedge: 
Some of them, if permitted to 
wear their tops five or ſix Years, 
their Palms will be large, and 
yield the firſt and moſt plentiful 


is not Arable or fir for Mea- Relief to Bees, even betore the 


dow, for in theſe caſes it is an 
extraordinary Improvement. 
They thrive where Birch and El- 


der thrive. Before you plant 
them, it is beſt to turn up the 


Ground with a Spade, eſpecially 
if you defign them for a Flat. 


Apricocks bloſſom. — The Hopping 
Sallews yield their Palms betore 
other Salle; and when they 
blow, which is ſometime: in A1 I, 
T mtimes Fune, the Palms are 
fur Inches long, and full of 2 
fiae Cotton, of which a Pound or 


Tas vulgar round-leay'd Sallow | co may be gathered in an Hout, 


which 


W1T 
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which reſembling the fineſt Silk, ij therefore where in Woods yo 


might doubtleis be converted t) 
{ome profitable Uſe by an Inge- 
nious Houſewife, if gathered in 
calm Eveninzs, before the Wind, 


Rain, and Dew impair them. — 


Some think it it were dried with 
care, it might be fit tor Cuſhi »ns 
and Pillows of Chaſtity, chat Tree 
being of old reputed Chaſt, —Ot 
theſe Hepping Sallows, after three 
Years rooting, each Plant will 
yield about twenty Staves ot tull 
eight Foot in length, and ſo fol- 
lowing, for Pikeſtaves, Perches, 
and other uſeful Materials. In a 
fat Soil, plant them at fix or eisht 
Foot diſtance. — Settlings ot the 


firſt Year's growth may be plant- 


ed, but the ſecond Year is better, 


the third better than the ſecond, 
ſay, will thrive exceedingly the 


and the fourth as good as the 
third. — A Bank at a Foot di- 
ſtance from the Water, is better 
for them than a Bog, or to be al- 
together immerſed in Water, — 
New Mould them about the Roors 
every fecond Year. — Sallows 


may be propagared like Vines, by | 


grub up Trees, thruſt in Trun- 
cn1eons of Sallows, or ſome of 
the Aquatic kind. The ſwift 
growing Sallow is not ſo tough 
fer ſome uſes as the ſlower, which 
makes Stocks for Gardners Spades, 
but the other are proper for 
Rakes, Pikes, Mopps, Cc. Sal- 
lom Coal is the ſooneſt conſumed, 
and the beſt cf all tor Painters 
Soulbets to deſien their work 
with. — When ycu Graft Sallom, 


take a Truncheon as big as your 


wriſt of two Foot and a half long. 
Graff at both ends a Figure and 
Mulberry Cym of a Foot long, 
and ſo without Claying, ſet the 
Stock fo far into the Ground, as 
the Plant may be three or four 
Inches above Ground; this, ſome 


| firſt Year, and in three, be fit to 
tranſplant. The ſeaſon is Fbrua- 

7. The Shooemakers Cutting- 
board is made of this Sallow, as 
being beſt to preſerve the edge cf 

their Knives. 
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Arches, and covering ſome of monly diſtinguiſhed from Saba, 
their parts with Mould, alſo by as Sailows are from Withys, being 


Curtings and Layers, and ſome 
Years by the Seeds; likewiſe 
ſuch Serrlings are to be preferr'd 
Which grow neareft the Stock. 

Plant them in the firſt fair and 

pleaſant weather in February, be- 
tore they begin to bud. Near 
London, they begin about the end 
of December. — Cut them in the 
Spring for Fuel, but in che Au- 
tumn for Uſe; but in this work 
as in Poplar Leaves, a twig or 
two which being twiſted. Arch- 
wife, will produce plentiful 
Sprouts, and ſuddealy Faroih a 
Head. If in Coppices one in four 
were 2 Sallow-jert, the Profic 
would tecompence the Care; 


O much ſmaller than the Sal/ows, 
and ſhorter Liv d, and requiring 
more ccnſtane Moiſture. Plant 
them rather in a dryiſn than over 
moiſt Ground, which we fre- 


quently cut Trenches ro avert, It KEE 


is more hmber and flexible for 
Biskets, Flaskets, Hampers, Cages, 

ttices, Cradles, the Bodies of 
Coaches and Waggons, for which 


and neat; as alſo for Chairs, Hur- 
dles, Stays, Bands; likewiſe for 


Banks ot imperuous Rivers. It is 
gy works. 


| 
| 


Cie 


Oziers, or the Aquatic Salloyws, 
courbing and bowing them in are of innumerable kinds, com- 


tis of excellent uſe, lizhr, durable 


| Fiſh-wairs, and to fupport the 
alſo beſt for all wicker and twig- 
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Cur theſe Oxiers in the new 
Shoot; for if they ſtand longer, 
they become more inilex1ble ; 
cut them cloſe ro the Head a 
Foot or ſo above Earth, about 
the beginning of October; bur it 
ou attend till the Cold be paſt, 
tis better; yet about London we 
cut em in he moſt piercing Sea- 
ſons, and plant chem till Candle- 
mas, which thoſe who do not 
obſerve are judged ill Husbands. 
When they are cut, make them 


WII 


boy, all theſe are different Spe- 


| Ces, and theretore to be planted 


ſeparately: wich theſe our Coo. 
pers tie their Hoops to keep them 
bent, The white Swallow of a 
Year or two's growth is uſed for 
Green-work, and quarter Can- 
Hoops, of wnich the Seamen uſe 
great quantities, are made of the 
tougheſt ſort. 
The choicer fort, which are 
ever the ſmalleſt alſo the Golden 
yellow and whire, which 15 beſt 


up into Bundles, and give them 
ſhelrer : Such as are for white 
work, being made up in Bolrs as | 
they call them, ſhould be ſet in 
Water, the ends dipped ; but for 
black and unpeeled, preſerved 
under Covert only, or in ſome 
Vault or Cellar, to keep them 
freſh; ſprinkling them now and | 
then in exceſſive hot weather; 
the pcelings or ſplicings of the 
former are uſed by Gard ners and 
Coopers. Ea Lon 
In England, Oxiers are of three 
vulgar ſorts; one of little worth, 
being brittle, much reſembling 
the forementioned Sallow—There 
bs another, called Perch, of limber 
and green Twigs, with a flender 
Leaf, The third ſort is like the 
ſecond, but the twigs not altoge- 
ther ſo green, bur yellowiſh : 
this is the beſt for uſe, tough 
and hardy. — The uſual Names 
by which the Basker-makers of 
London call them, are, the hard 
Gelſter, the Horſe Gelſter, whiping 
or ſhrivelled Gelfter, the black 
Gelſter; the hard, ſoft, ſharp, 
ſlender tap'd yellow Golſtones, and 
the fine Golftone ; the yellow, green, 

ſnabe, or ſpeckled Oʒier, Swallow- 
Tail, and the Spaniard ; the Flan- 
ders Willow, which comes to be 
large Tree, as big as ones Middle, 
rhe oftner cut the better There 


tor Propagation and Breed, ſhuid 
be planted of Slips of two or 
three Years growth, a Foot deep, | 
and half a Yard in length, in 
mooriſh Ground, Banks, or Fur- 
rows: Plant them in Fanuary, 
and all February, at two Foot 
ſquare, Some plant them in 
Eights, like Quickſets, and near 
the VVater, and keep them not 
more than half a Foot above 
Ground ; then they muſt be di- 
lizently cleanſed from Moſs, Slab, 
and Ouze, and frequently prun'd 
to form fingle Shoots, and that 
few or none grow double. Head 
them every ſeeond Year about 
September, the Autumnal Cuttings 
being bcſt ; bur generally you 
may cur Withys, Sallows, and 
VVillows at any mild and gentle 
ſeaſon between Leaf and Leaf, 
even in Winter; but the beſt 
time both to cut and plant them, 
is during the Increaſe of the 
Moon about the beginning of 

March. In France, and divers o- 
ther Countries, they raiſe them 


of Seeds contained in their Zu/s 


or Catkins, which they ſow in 
Furrows or ſhallow Trenches. It 
ſprings up like Corn in the Blade, 
and is fo ſlender chat they fre- 

uently mow them with the Syth; 
this has been attempted in Eng- 
zand, but the Weeds did fo con- 


15 alſo one called the white Swal- 


found tnem, chat they could 12 | 
PE 


be kept clean. The Oꝛier is of 
that Profit, that 1a ſome place s 


20 J. has been given tor an Acre, 


ten is uſual near London. It 1> 
doubtlefs preferable to the beſt 


ing, and yields a conſt nt Crop 
to the world's end, «nd is there- 
fore in the «ſt em of knowiug 
Perſons, valued in purchaſe ac- 
cord ingly. Ir is eaſily renewed 


when a Plant now and then fails, 


by pricking in a Twig of the 
next at hand, when you viſit to 
Cut them; conſidering the vaſt 


quantities yearly 1mported from 


France and Flanders, to ſupply 
Basket-makers, Fruiterers, Lime- 


burners, Gardners, Coopers, Pack- 


ers, and general Carriage, it's a 
wonder Gentlemen do not more 
employ their moiſt Grounds, e- 
ſpecially where Tides near trcth 
Rivers are reciprocal, 1n planting 
and propagating Oxziers. — Pliny 
would have the place prepared, 
by trenching ir a Foot and an halt 


deep, and in that to fix the Sets 
of the ſame length at ſix Foot 
diſtance. Theſe, it large, come 


immediately to be Trees, which 
after the firſt three Years abate 


within two Foot of the Ground. 


Dig them in April. 


Willow, is of two ſorts; the 
white and the black; the white 
is of two ſorts, the one yellowiſh, 


and the other brown : Plant the 
black of Stakes of three Years 
growth, taken from the head of 
an old Tree before it fprout ; ſer 
them of fix Foot high, and ren 
Foot diſtant. —The woody fore 
of VVillow delights in Meads and 
Ditch-fides, rather dry than over 
wet; but the black and reddiſh 
do well in boggy Grounds ; plant 
them of Stakes as big as ones 
Leg. cut as the other at the length 


of five or fix Foot or more into 
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the Earth, the Hole made with an 


Oaken-fake and Beetle, or with 
an Iron Crow . Slope the Trun- 


cheons at both extreams, and 


| plant the biggeſt downwards.—— 
Corn Land, needs but once plant- 


Soak chem in Water two or three 


| Days after they have been fiz'd 


m_ 


for length, and cut the twigs off 
before you plant them. Do this 
in February; clote the Mculd well 
to them. If you plant for a 
Mood or Coppice, fer them at fix 
Foot diſtance cr nearcr, and take 
away all Suckers trom them ar 
three Years end. Abate the head 
halt a Foot from the Trunk, viz, 
three or four of the li hteſt 


Shoots, cut the reſt cloſe, and 
pare them yearly, that thoſe you 


leave may enjoy all the Sap, and 
they will be gallant Pearchzs 
within two Years. —Arms cf four 
Years growth yield ſubſtantial 
Sets, to be planted at cizhr or 
ten Foot diſtance. Defend 'em 
from the Cattle for the firſt three 
Years. Thus a VVillow may con- 
tinue 25 Years with profit to the 
induſtrious Planter, being head- 
ed every four or five Years. Some 
have ſhort 12 Foot 1n one Year, 


after which the old rotten Do- 


tards may be felled, and eaſily 


ſupplied, — If you have Ground 


fir for whole Coppices of this 
Wood, caſt it into double Dikes, 


making every Foſs three Foot 


wide, and two and a half deep. 
Leave 4 Foot at leaſt of Gronnd 
for the Earth, (becauſe the Moi. 
ſture ſhould be below the Roots, 


that thcy may rather ſee than 
fee] the YVarer) and two Tables 


of Sets on each ſide; plant the 


ridges of the Banks wit but one 
ſingle Table longer and bigger 
than the Collateral, viz. 3, 4, 5, 


or 6 Foot high, and fab ut two 
Yards diftant from cach other, 


| VYyecd them carefully the firſt 


co 
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two Years, till they Hive yan- \ Bees, Trenchers, Trays better 
quiſh'd the Graſs; in the third | chin any W od or Whetftone, 
| Lop them traverſe and not ob- It's uted alt.» tor Coals and Ba- 
tiquely, at one Foot or ſomewhat | vin, the treſh Boughs yield the 
more from the Ground, and the) | m ſt cliaſt and cooline Shade in 
will head to admiration, Such | the hotteſt ſeaton of the Day; 
as are cut at three Foot high are and is ſy wholſome, that Phyſi- 
moſt durable. They may be allo | cians preſcribe it to Feverith Peo- 
graffed betwixt the Bark or Bud- | ple, and allow them to be placed | 
ding, and then they become {» | abour their Beds, as a fafe and 
beautiful as ro be fit for ſome | comfortable Refuge. The Wood 
kind of delightful Walks. Every | kept dry will laſt a long time, 
Acre at 11 or 12 Years growth, | but that found wholly putrified * 
may vield near an hundred Load | and reduced to a Loamy Earth 
of VVood : Cut them in the Spring | in the hollow Trurk's of ſuper- 
for Dreſſing, but in the Fall tor | annuated Trees, is of all others, 
Timber and Fuel. A Gentleman | rhe fitteſt to be mingled with fine 
in Eſſex lopp'd no lefs than 2000 | M-uld for raiſing our choiceſt 
yearly, all of his own planting. | Flowers, as Anemontes, Ranuncu- 
It is the ſweeteſt of all our Eng- | lus s, Auricula's, &c. The Learn- 
liſh Fuel, and fitteſt for Ladies | ed Stephanus after having enume- 
Chambers —All theſe Woods and | rated the univerſal Benefit of the 
Twigs ought to be cut in the drieſt Salictum, fays, Nullius enim tutior 
time of the Day. Ireditus, minoriſue impendii, aut 
There is likewiſe the Garden tempeſtatis ſecurior. 
Will, which produces a ſweet N | 
and beautiful Flower fit to be] WOAD, is a very rich and ſta- 
admitted into Gardens, aud may | ple Commodity for the Dyers, 
be ſet for Partitions of Squares. | and very advantageous to the 
It is propagated by Cuttings or | Husbandman , who ſometimes 
| Layers, and will grow in any dry | doubles, yea quadruples the Rent 
Bottom, ſo it be ſhelcered from | of his Land by it; it requires a 
the South, affording wonderful | very rich, found and warm Land; 
and early Relief to the Induſtri- | but it has been plaited in ordi- 
_ ous Bee. - All the enume- | nary, but warm and light Ground, 
rated Kinds are uſeful tor Boxes, | tho' in good heart, having long 
ſuch as Apothecaries and Gold- reſted, and but new broken up. 
 ſmiths uſe; for Carts, Saddle- Being long continued, it robs 
trees, Gunſtocks, Half-pikes, Har- Land much, yet moderately uſed, 
* rows, Shoemakers Laſts, Heels, prepares it for Corn, abating its 
1 Clogs for Patrens, Forks, Rakes, | overmuch Fertility, and draus a 
[1 eſpecially che Tooths, Pearches, | different Juice frem what the 
1 Hop-poles, Ricing of Ridney- | Corn requires. The Land muſt 
10 Beans, Supporters to Vines, Hur- | be finely ploughed and harrowed 
vi dles, Sieves, Lattices, Kyele Pins, for this Seed, whereot about four 
4 great Tower Tops, Platters, little Buſhels will ſow an Acre; no 
Wl Casks and Veſſels, the beſt of any Stones, Clods, Turfs, c. muſt 
1 do preſerve Ver juice in: Pales are be left therein, and it's to be 
alſo made of cleft V/illow, Dor- | continually weeded till the Leaves 
ſers Fruit: baskets, Cans, Hives for | cover the Ground. The ſowing 
x e e | time 
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time for it is in che middle and 
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WOLF: By this Name theY 


end of Auch, and to know wie | call a certain Net, which is agrea® 
it is full ripe, when the Leat 1s | deſtroyer of Fiſh, as well in Ri- 


come to its tull growth, aud re- 


Lains its perfect Colour and lively 
Greenneſs, then let it be ipecdiij 
cut, chat it fade not, nor was 
pale before che Crop is cut; and 


this do throughout che Summer, 


that you may have five or ſix 


Crops, yet ſometimes but three 
in one Year; when tis cut, it 
muſt be immediately carry d to 


the Mill. 


WO I., is a Plain, a Dwii, | 


an open champaignGround, hilly, 


and void of Wo:d, as Stow in 


the Wolds, and Coljwold in Glo- 
ceſterſhive ; this is ſometimes miſ- 
underttandingly contounded with 


vers 45 Ponds, and may not un- 
firly be called the little Ryffic, as 
exactly che tame, excepting che 
four Wings: The Figure fol- 
lows, | 


r 
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This Net muſt be carried to 


place where you intend to pitch, 
which to do well, ſhould be fome 


Ground full of Ruthcs, Sedzee, 
and ſuch-lhike water Graſs; then 
wich your Paring-knite quarter 
out a place for the Net, by clean-. 


ſing away all che crath and weeds 
near it, the larger the better, e- 
ſpecially if you did cut two Al- 
leys in a direct Line, a pretty 


1 


633  Jovited 


the Water ſide, near unto the 


I length, one to each ſide of the 
Net, whereby the Fiſh may be 
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invited, and as it were guided in- 
to the Net at the two Doors E 
and ; then get four Stones, 
of each five or ſix Pounds, which 
tie to the Cords marked G, R, i, K, 
which Cords faſten to ſome ſtrong 
Staff, as is repreſented by the ſaid 
Figure: About the middle of the 
pole E, faſten a Cord, L, R, of 
convenient length, whereby to 
draw the Net on ſhore without 
being neceſſitated to go into the 
Water for it, tho' poſſibly you 
we e forced to do ſo when you 
placed it there; which do in 
caſe you ſet the Net in the mid- 
dle of any wide River; but it you 
place it within ten or twelve 
Foot of the Bank, you may then 
caſt in che Net, and ſettle it after- 
wards according to your mind, 
by. the help of ſome long Pole, 
or the like, tho' the former is the 
better, but more troubleſome 
WAY. | | 
WOLF. This is a Ravenous 
Animal, which tho' now wholly 
deftroyed in England, yet till 
infeſting the Kingdom of Ireland, 


It will be proper to lay ſome- 
what of his Nature, and under its | 


proper Head, ot the method to 
Hunt him. They go a Clicket- 
ting in February, and continuing 
in that manner ten or twelve 
Days; and where many De are, 
they will follow the Bitch in 
numbers, as Dogs do a ſalt Bitch, 


but ſhe will be only Lined by one. 


Their, Whelps are able to En- 
gender at a TWwelve- months end; 
at which Age they part with their 
Dam; that is, when thoſe Tecth 
are grownwhich they caſt the firſt 
halt Year, and which they never 

ſhed again. But tho” of ſo Sa- 
vage a Nature, yet ſuch is their 
Gtatitude, that il they chance to 
meet their Dam, or Sire, chey 
will fawn upon them, and lick 


WO I. 


chem, rejoycing at the fight of 
them; but the Dog will never 
bring away his Prey to his Whelps 
till he has filled his own Belly; 
whereas the Bitch will not cat a 
bit till ſhe has firſt ſerved them, 
and with which ſhe goes Nine 
weeks, and ſometimes longer, 
and grows Salt but once a Year, 
They prey upon all kinds of things, 


and will feed upon Carrion, Ver- 


mine, c. nay, they will Kill a 
Cow, or a Bullock ; and as tor 
Sheep, Goat, or good Porket, 
they will roundly carry him off 
in their Mouths, not touching 
Ground therewith, and notwith- 
ſtanding the Load, will run ſo 
faſt away, that they are hardly 
to be ſtopped but by Maſtiffs or 
Horſemen. Their uſual time of 
prey ing is in the Night, though 
Hunger will force them to do it 
by Day. They Bark and How! 
like unto Dogs; and if there be 
but two of them together, they 
make ſuch a terrible and hideous 
Noiſe, that one would think there 
could be no leſs than twenty of 
them in a body. | | 

WOLF-HUNTING, In Hunt- 
ing of this Animal, a Dog-wolt 
may be known from a Bitch by 
the tracts of his Feet; for the 
Dog hath a greater Heel, Toe, 
and Nails, and a greater Foot ; 
beſides, the Bitch caſteth her 
Fraunts commonly in the midſt 
of the High-way, whereas the 
Dog caſteth them eicher on the. 
one ſide or the other of the Path. 


It's beſt entring of Hounds on at 


young Wolfs, when they are not 
above half a Year or a Year old; 
tor an Hound will more willing- 
ly hunt ſuch, and with leſs fear, 
or elſe Wolfs may be taken alive 
with Engines; and having broken 
their Teeth, enter the Hounds 
at them. Now when any would 


| | 
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Hunt this Creature, he muſt train 
him by theſe means: 1. Let him 
look out fome tair place, a Mile 
or more from great VVoods, 
where there is ſome cloſe ſtand- 
ing to, and place a brace or good 
Grey-hounds in, if nced be, which 
ſhould be cloſely environed, and 
fome Pond of water by it; there 
he muſt kill a Horſe that is worth 
little, and take the four Legs 
thereof and carry them into the 
Woods and Forreſts adjoining; 
then let four Men take each of 
them a Leg of the Beaſt, and 
drag it at his Horſe's tail all a- 
long the paths and ways in the 
Woods, till they come back again 
to the place where the Carkaſs 
of the ſad Beaſt lies, and there 


jet them lay down their trains: 


Now when the Wolfs g es out in 
the Night to prey, they will tol- 
low the ſcent of the train, till 
they come to the place where the 
Carcaſs lies; then let thoſe who 
love the Sport, with their Huntſ- 
man come early and privately 


near the place, and it they are 


diſcernable, as they are iecding, 
let them firſt conſider which way 
will be the faireſt Courſe for the 
Grey-hounds, and place them ac- 
cordingly, and as near as they 
can, let them foreſtall with their 
Grey-hounds, the ſame way that 


the Wolfs did, or are flying either 


then or the Night betore; but it the 
Wolves be in the Coverts near 
e Carrion that was laid for them 
to feed upon; in ſuch a caſe, let 
there be Hewers ſet round the 
Coverts to make a Noiſe every 
way, but only that where the 
Grey-hounds ſtand, and let them 


ſtand - thick rogerher, making all 


the Niſe they can to force them 
to the Grey-houtds ; thereupon 
ler the Huntſman go with his 
Leam-hound, and draw from the 


WOL 
Carrions to the Chickets ſides; 
where the Wolves have gone in, 
ard there the Huntſman ſhall caſt 
oft the third part of their beſt 
Hounds, for à Wolf will ſome- 
| :1mes hold the Covert a long time 
| betore he comes our, the Huntſ- 
man muſt hold near to theHounds, 


; and encourage them with their 
Voice, for many will ſtrain a Co- 


verteſy, though they are ſtrong 
and fit for all other Chaſes. 
| This Creature will ſtand up a 
whole Day before a good Kennel: 
of Hounds, unleſs that Gtiey- 
| hounds cr Wolt-dogs courſe him; 
and it he ſtand at bay, have a 
care ot being bitten by him; tor 
being then mad, the wound is 
deſperate and hard to be cured. 


WOLF-BANE, Aconitum, whereof 
in che winter one riſes in January, 
having round, tho cut green 
Leaves, to each a Stalk from the 
Root, and the Fower on ſome 
part of them, ſmall and yellow, 
Ot five Leaves, with yellow threads 
in the midſt, the Root thick and 
tuberous, but round and Icfing 
its Fibres every Lear: Another 
| ſort there is like unto it, but of a 
paler yellow, both great Increa- 
ſers, yet fit to be ſpringled here 
and there, becauſe ſo early and 
ſo hardy as to be removed at any 
time; but this Plant as to any in- 
ward uſe is to be avoided, as poi- 
fonous and deadly. 


WOLES-TEETH, are two ſmall 
Teeth growing in the upper Jaw 
of an Horſe, next unto the great 
Grinding-Teeth, which are fo 
painful to him, that he cannot 
endure to chaw his Meat, but 15 
forced either to let it tall out of 
his Mouth, or to keep it {ill halt 

chewed. 1 4: 3 
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o to Cure this, tye up the 
Horte's Read to ſome Poſt or Rat- 
ter, and after you have opened 
his Mouth with a Cord, ſo wide 


as you can ſce any part thereof, 


take an Iron Inſtrument made 
like unto à Carpenters Gouge, 
and with your Left-hand fer the 
edge of the Tool to the foot of 
the Wilfs Teeth on the ourtide 
of the Jaw, turning the hollow 
fide of the Tool downwards, then 
knock it out as ſteadily as you 
can with ycur Mallet, and put 
ſome Salt finely brayed into the 
holes: Now 16 the upper Jaw- 
teeth hang over the nether rac 
teeth, and ſo cut the inſide of the 
Mouth, then take your Gouge 
and Mallet and pare the Teeth 
ſhorrer by little and little, turn- 
ing the hollow fide of your Tool 
downwards towards the Teeth, 
whereby you ſhall not cut the in- 
fide of his Checks; then with 
your File, file them all ſmooth, 
without any ruęgidneſs, and 
waſh his Mouth with Vinegar and 
Salt. | 

WOMB of « Mare, is ſubject to 
many Ditcates, viz. Aſcenr, De- 
ſcent, Fallinz-our, Convultfion, 
Farrenneſis, Abortion, G's. Now 


ſhe may be Barren through the. 


intemperateneſs ot the Womb or 
Matrix, as for that it is too hat 
and fiery, or too cold and moiſt, 
or elſe too dry, otherwiſe too 
ſhort, or too narrow; ſometimes 
by having the Neck thereof curn- 
ed away, or by means of ſome 
obſtruction or ſtopping in the 
Matrix, and that che Mare is too 
Fat or too Lean, or fometimes 
for want of being well Horſed. 
To cure it, Take an handful of 
Leeks well ſtamped in a Mortar, 
with half a Glaſsful of Wihitewine, 
ta which put twelve Cantharides 


of Spaniſh Hies, then ſtrain it all 


_- 
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[ together with a ſufficient quantity 
ot Water, that may ſerve here 
therewith two days together, by 
pouring the ſame into her Nature 
with a Horn or Gliſter-pipe made 
on purpoſc; and at the end of 
three Days next following, offer 
the Horſe unto her that ſhould 
Cover her, and immediately af- 
ter ſhe is Covered, waſh her Na- 
ture twice together with cold 
Water; or take Nitrum, Sparrows 
Dung, and Turpentine, of cach a 
like quattity wrought together, 
and made like a- Suppoſitory; 
and being pur into her Nature, 
cauſes her to defire the Horſe, 
and alſo to Conceive, _ 5 
WOOD-LARK ; This Bird is 
nor much inferior to the Nigh- 
| tingule in Song; but of this Kind, 
as of all others, there are ſome 
far more Excellent than others 
in length and ſweetneſs of Sing- 
ing: But tho' it be a very tender 
Bird, yet it breeds the ſooneſt 
ot any we have in England, It's 
an hot and mettleſome Creature, 
and it not taken in Fanuary or 
the beginning of Febinuary, grows 
ſo extraordinary Rank, that in a 
ſhore time they pine away, by 
reaſon ot the Ranknets ot the 
Stones, Which are tound extraor- 
dinary ſWelled in them, when 
Dead. It delights mighrily in. 
graveily Grounds, and Hills that 
lie to the Riſing of the Sun, and 
| in Oat-ſtubbs ; Couples with his 
Male the beginning of February 
and then they part with all their 
laſt Years Brood, and immedi- 
ately go to Neſt. They build 
moſt commonly in Iaier Grounds, 
where the Graſs has been pretty 
Rank, and is grown Ruſler, uſing 
ſome Bennet-gr ſs, or ſome of the 
dead Graſs ot the Field, and 
make it always under ſome large 
| Tutfet, to ſnelter them from the 
N Wind 


— 
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Wind and Weather, which com- 
monly- at that time of the Year 
is very Cold: And for their 
Young, they feed them with a 
{mall kind of Worm, bur they 
can never be brought up to any 
pertection from the Neſt, as ever 
yer could be found: The young 
Branchers are taken firſt in three 
Months of the Year, in June, July, 
and Auguſt. The next ſeaſon of 
raking, is their general Flight- 
time, which is the latter end of 
September, for then they rove 
from one Country to another: 
And laſtly, from the beginning 
of Fanuary till the latter end of 
Fru in, at which time they are 
all Coupled, and returned to their 
Laires or Erceding- places. Thoſe 
that are taken in June, uh, and 
beginning of Aguſt, are com- 
monly taken with an Wil ador- 
ing in this manner - Get out in a 
dewy Morning, and go on the 
ſide of ſome Hills which lie to 
the Riſing of the Sun, where they 
moſt uſually frequent; then ſur- 
round them two or three times 
with your Hawk upon your Fiſt, 
making him hover when you 
come indifferent near, and they 


will lie till you clap a little Net 


— - 


over them, thar you carry upon 


the end of à Stick; or elſe if 
three or four of you go together, 
take a Net made after the manner 
ot chem uſed for Partridges, when 
you go with a Setting Dog only, 
ie Marſh muſt be ſmaller; 
but a Lark-marſh, and then your 
Hawk to the Lark is like a Set- 


ting Dog to Partridges, ſo with 


ſuch youu may take the whole 
Company at ene Drought ; for 
theſe Larks keep Company with 


their Tovng ones cill Fliglit-time, 


and then they part. 
Now theſe taken in June, Jul), 
or Augult, Sing preſently, but 


| 
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laſt but a little time in Song, 
for they immediately fall to 
Moulting, which it they with- 
ſtand, commoniy prove very ſweet 
Song Birds, but nor ſo laviſh as 
thoſe taken in the Spring; they 
are alſo commonly very familiar. 
Such as are taken at flight, are 
brave, ſtrong, ſprightly, ſtrait 
Birds, but do not uſually Sing 
till atter Chriſtmas ; bur for thoſe 
taken in Janna and February, they 
Sing within two or three Days, 
or a Week at fartheſt, it goed 
Conditioned; end theſe lift com- 
monly prove beſt, as being taken 
in full ſtomach. But more par- 
ticularly, for che ordering the 
Word-Lark, you muſt have a Cage 
with two Pans, cne tor mixed 
Meat, and another for Oatmeal 


and Hempſcc d: Firft boil an Ez22 


hard, then rake the Crumb of an 
Halfpenny white Loc, ard as much 
Heimtſecd as the Bread; chop the 
Egg very ſmall, and crumble the 
Bread and it together; then 
bruiſe your Hempfeed very ſmall 
with a Roling pin, or pound it 
in a Mortar; then mingle all te- 
gether, and give it him. At the 
bottom of the Cage you muſt 
have fine red Gravel, ard fic it 
every weck at fartheſt, otherwiſe 
he will be ſubje& to clog bis 
Fect with his Dung, and will not 
take half that delight in himtelf, 
for he takes pleaſure to back him- 
ſelf in Sand, which it ke have not 
pretty often, he grows Lowly, 
and then ſeldom or never comes 


to good. The Pearch alſo in the 


Cage muſt be lined with ſome 
green Bays; or elſe make a Pearch 
of Mar, which they delight much 
in; but it you find him very wild 
when he is taken, keep him three 
or four Days without Company, 
till he begins to eat his Meat; 
and becauſ- ſcmetimes they do 
693 Kot 
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not find the Pan till they ate near 
famiſhed, ſtrew Hempſeed and 
Oatmeal upon the Sand. 

Next to diſtinguiſh a Cock 
from an Hen, tho' there are d1- 
vers Methods propos d, yet the 
trueſt way is, firſt, By the large: 


neſs and length ot his Call: 2dly, 


The tall walking of the Bird a- 


bout the Cage; and 3dly, At E- 


vening the doubling of his Notes, 
which is called Cudling, as if they 
were going to Rooſt , but it you 
hear him Sing ſtrong, you can- 
not be deceived, for Hens will 
Sing but little. Then as to 
the Diſeaſes incident to this Bird, 
it's a tender Bird if not rightly 
ordered ; but if rightly ordered, 
he has been kept ſix or ſeven 
Years, with much pleaſure, hav- 
ing been better and better every 
Year that he hath been kept, and 


at laſt hath Sung ſuch variety of 


Notes, even to the admiration of 
all Hearers. But the particular 
Diſtempers they are ſubject to, 
are the Cramp, Giddineſs in the 


| Head, and to be very Liwjy, 


and tho' many People admire how 


they can be Cold in an Houſe, 


when others that go abroad ſuffer 
much more, and are never ſub- 
ject to the Cramp ; the reaſon is, 
that abroad rhey have variety of 
Motion, as Flying and Running, 
which in a Cage they have not; 
but being confined to à narrow 
compaſs, have very little or no 
Motion at all, which if the Cage 
be not often ſifted with Gravel, 


the Dung clogs to their Feet, 


makes them Numb, and cauſcs 
the Cramp, as does alſo their 
hanging of them abroad when it 
Rains, whereby the Sand clogs 
and wets them, they fitting all 
Night thereon : And if you hang 
them out, and the Sun ſhine not 


to dry it, they ought to have | 
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freſh Sand given chem, and the 
Pearch ſhould be lined, that they 
may take delight to fit upon ir, 
whereby they will be every way 
much better. Then for a Grddine/, 
in the Head, which is occaſioned 
by their eating much Hempſeed, 
When tis firſt perceived, give 
them ſome of your Gentles which 
you fiſh withal , if they can be 
got; it not, ſome H g: line, or 
ſome Emets and their Eggs, and 
put in their Water three or four 
ſlices of Liquoriſh, and it will im- 
mediately help them. Laſty, for 
the Lowſineſs, which cauſes the 
poorneſs of the Bird, you may 
caſtly recover it. 

Now this Bird ſeldom lives in 
a Cage above five Years, by rea- 
fon he is a tender Bird, and ſub- 
| 


| 


ject to many Caſualties, and we 
are ignorant of what they eat a- 
broad, to preſerve themſelves 
withal. 8 

VWOODWARD, is an Officer of 
the Foreſt, whoſe Function may 
be underſtood by his Oath, the 
form whereof runs thus. | 

Tou ſhall truly execute the Office 
of Moodward of D. Woods, within 
the Foreſt of D. S. So long as you 
| ſhall be VVoodward there, you ſhall 
mt conceal any Offence either in Vert 
r Veniſon, that ſhail be cammitted 
or done within your Charge; but you 
ſhall truly preſent the ſame, withoui 
ary favour, affection, or reward; 
and if you ſee or know any Male- 
factors, or find any Deer killed ß 
hurt, you ſhall forthwith do the 
Veredor to underftand thereof; and 
you ſhall preſent the ſame at the 
next Court of the Foreſt, be it 
Swain Mole, or Court of Attach- 
ment. So Help you God, Word- 
wards may not walk with Bow 
855 Shafts, but with the Foreſt 
1115s | 
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WOOL, grows upon Sheep, 
and is eminently ufctul various 
ways, which cannot admit of an 
enumeration here; only there- 


fore for the producing of it when 


it is loft after Scabbineſs in a 
Sheep, and to make it fill the a- 
foreſaid place: 1, Some Shep- 
herds uſe to greaſe the Sheep 
with Tar mixed with Butter, Oil, 
Goſe-greaſe, or freſh Greaſe, one 
or other of them, for Tar alone 


is ſharp, a fretter, and whealer.” 


2. Others to make the Wool ſoon 
come again, with Tir and Oil 
mix the Soor of a Caldrons bot- 
tom. 3. The Powder of burnt 
Daff1dil-riot, or the Powder of 


the Hater Lilly. root, or the Root | 


of the iVater-Clot, which has a 
broad Leaf on the Water, or 
Garden Creſſes beaten with Mu- 
ſtard, and laid to, or the Herb 
Crom. foot ſtamped with Oi, and 
applied, cauſe both Wool and 
Hair to come again in any peeled 
part, —— Wool is weigh-d by 
the Clove, which is 7 Pounds; 
or by the Stone, which is 14 
pounds; or by the Fod, 7. e. 
28 Pounds; or by the Wey 182 
Pounds; er the Sack, 364 Pounds; 

or the Laſt, 4568 Pounds. 
VWOOL-WINDERS, are thoſe 
that are Sworn truly to bundle up 
Fleeces between the Buyer and 
rhe Seller, | 
IWORCESTERSHIRE, is an in- 
land County, bounded on rhe 
=» North by Staffordſhire, on the 
S uth by Glocefterſhire, Weſtward 


by Warwick and Oxfordſhires, and 


Eaftward by Hereford and Shrop- 
(tires, It reaches in Length 


tem North to South near 35 
Miles, and in Breadth from Eaſt 
to Weſt about 25: In which 
compats of Ground it contains 
545200 Acres, 20533 Houſes; 


* 
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Hundreds, wherein are 152 P. 
riſnes, and 12 Market-Towns, 
4 whereot have the Privilege 
to fend Members to Parliament, 
——This is a very pleaſant, plen- 
iful, and fertile County, (eſpeci- 
ally the Voll of Eveſham) abound- 
ing both in Gratsand Corn, Fruit, 
Fith, avd Cattle, and having be- 
ſides many excellent Salt-Pits, 
It confiſts moſt of Hills and Val- 
leys, the firſt yielding plenty of 
Wood, and ſt:;re of Paſturage, 
and the other teeding abundance 
of Cattle, and bearing good Crops 
of Corn: Beſides the Severn, its 
principal Rivers are the Aun, the 
Salworp, Stowe, and divers o- 
thers, which Water this Country, 
_ ſupply it wich abundance of 

* 


WORM in the Tail: It is a Bi- 
ſtemper breeds in the end of Cat- 


| tle Tails, like unto an cating 


Canker, which will cauſe the 
Beaſt ro grow Lean and of ill- 
king: The f1gns are, fomerimes 
the Hair goes of where the Worm 
lies, and moſt commonly fome 
ot the J ints are caten atundcr, 
The way to cure it, is to ſlit the 
Skin of the under-f1de above the 
decayed Joy, juſt againſt the 


Vein, and to prick the Vein, and 


let it bleed very well; then take 
Garlick, Butter, and Salt, and 
bind it to, and it will mend; 
and flirt their Gums againſt every 
Tooth, and rub them with Salt, 
they will grow faſt. But to cure 
Worms in the Body of cicher Ox, 
Cow, or Calf, there is no hing 
better than pounded Savin and 
Black-ſ1ap, blended with a Quart 
of Sweet-Wort, and given them 
in a Morning faſting; but they 
muſt be kept without Meat for 
three Hours together. 


the wiole being divided into | 
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WORM in the Claw, is a Di- 
emper in Sheep, which have 
naturally a ſhew ot them; when 
little there is no danger, but 
when they grow great, there is. 
It is known by irs hairy Head, as 
the Worm it ſelf is. For the 
Curing whercof, flit the Foot, 
and rake ir gently out without 
breaking, and anointing the place 
with Tar and Talluw, it will do 
Fell; but when they are trou- 
bied with Worms in the Belly, 
which is known by their beating 
and looking on their bellies, ſtamp 
fome Corianaer- Leaves, mixing 
the ſuice with Honey,give it them 
to drink, then chate them a little, 
and let them faſt 2 or 3 Hours. 
But ſome Sheep have a Turning 
Sicknets, which is cauſed by a 
certain ſmall Worm, as ſome 
Shepherds ſay, that lies under 
her Horn, and makes her to run 
as it were round; and it the 
Worm be under the right Horn, 
then the Sheep will turn on the 
left Side; bur if in che left Horn, 
ſne will turn on the right Side, 
al ways contrary: Wheretore, 
wlen any one turns or bows her 
Jead on the lert fide, firſt roſe 
al! round about the Horn, ſtrike 
it off, Tar it, and ſhe ſnall mend 
gin. | 
WORMS 
Bo. | 
WORMS: To Cure Dogs 
that are troubled with them, Take 
a Ptir of Now-Milk, and mix it 
wich a good quantity of Brim | 


4 


in Horſes : See 
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bling and writhing her Train, 
croaking in the Night, offering 
with her Beak at her Breaſt, and 
by her Mewrt being ſmall and un- 
clean: You may cure her with a 
Sccuring of waſhed Aloes Hepa- 
tich, Muſtardſeed and Agarich, of 
each an equal quanrity 5 or the 
Powder of Hartſhorn dried; or 
elſe a Scouring of white Dizten - 
der, Alves Hepatick, waſhed four 
or five time, Cubegs, and a little 
Saffron wrapt in ſome Fleth, ſo 
caute her to take it the ber- 
ter. 3 | 

WORMWOOUD, is multiplied: 
by Seed that is of a pretty odd 
figure, as being a little bent in- 
ward in its ſmalleſt part; and 
on the other end, which is big- 
ger and rounder, a little open; 
and upon which laſt end there is 
a little black Spot; its Colour is 
yellowiſh at the bigger end, and 
its ſharper end inclines to black, 
[ts Sced is ſeldom uſed, becauſe 
tis di cult to fan it, being very 
little; and therefore when there 
is occaſion of propagating or m- 
wood, it's Cuttings that are a little 
rooted are rather made uſe ot. 
Ic's planted on Borders or Edg- 
ings in a line at 2 or 3 Inches di- 
ſtarice, and 5 or 6 deep in the 
Ground, and good to, {lip them 
every Spring, to renew them e- 


very two Years, and to take a- 


way their oldeſt and decayed 

Socks. The Sced is gathered a- 

bout Auguft. Fo | 
WOUNDS, are mentioned here 


fone, ard ive it chem iukewarin, Fas they more etpeciaily relite to 


2110 afflicted wich 


Hawks are 


Horſes chat have received them 


Worms or an inch long, pro- with the ſhot of Gunpowder ; 


cecding from grois and viicous 
Hymours in the Bouels, ccca- 
ſtonéèd through want or natural 


ticit and i Digeſtion x 


and in order to the Curing 
 whereot, firſt ſearch it the Bullet 


be in the Wurnd ; it 10, take it 


They my, out with an Inſtrement made tcr 


be perceived by che cfg her] that purpoſe ; bur in ceſe it can- 
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had, for Nature it ſelf will wear 
it out of its own accord, without | 
any impediment, Lead being of 
that nature it will not Canker; 
then to kill the Fire, drop tome 
Varniſh with a Feather to the 
bottom, and ſtop up the mouth 
of the Wound with ſome ſott 
Flax dipt likewiſe in the ſame; 
then charge all the ſwollen place 
with the following Charge. —— 
Take a quarter ot Bote-Aimoniac, 
half a pound of Linſeed-Oif bea 

ren into powder, as much of 
Beans Hon era, and three or four 
Eggs, Shells and all; a quartern 
of Turpentine, and 4 quart ot 
Fincgar, which mingle well toge- 
ther upon the Fire; and being 
wmewhat warm, charge all the 
{ore place witli part thereof, and 
clap a Cloth upon it to keep the 
Wund warm, ſo every day for 
four or five Days together, when 
at the fifth leave anointing it, 
and taint it to the bottom with a. 
Taint dipt in Hrgſgreaſe and Tur- | 
pentine melted together, renew- 
ing once or twice every Day till 
the Fire is killed, which may be 
perceived by the Mattering of 
the Wound, and falling ot the 
Swelling ; tor as long as the Fire 
has the upper hand, no chick 
Matter will iſſue out, but only a 


1 
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thin yellowiſh Water, neicher 
will rhe Swelling aſſwage; then 
take half a pound cf Zir- 


pentine waſhed in nine ſeveral Wa- 
and put three volks of Eggs 
and a little S fron thereto, and 
taint it wich this Ointment, re- 
neu ing it every day once till the 
Wound be whe le. Bur if the 
ſnot be got guite tharoreh rhe 
Wound, then take few Weauers 
Linnen Thrums made very knetty, 
and dipping them firſt in Varniſh, 
graw them through the Wound, 
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the Wound, at lcaſt twice 5: 
rhrice a day, and charging it on 
either fide vpon the ſwollen pla- 
ces with the Charge aforeſaid, 
till you perceive the Fire is k']- 
led, then clap a comfortable Plai- 
ſter upon one of the holes, and 
taint the other with a Taint in 
the Salve, made of waſhed Tur - 
pentine, Eggs, and Saffron, as be- 
tore ſaid. But there are ſome 
Farriers who uſe to kill the Fire 
with the Oil of Cream, and to heal 
up the Wound with Turpentine, 
Wax, and Hogſgreaſe melted roge. 
ther; or kill ir with Snaw-water, 
and charge the ſwelled place with 
Cream and Barm beaten together, 
healing up the Weund by dip- 
ing a Taint in the Yolk of an 
Egę, Honey, and Saffron, well bea- 
ren together. Others in cafe of 
4 wounded Horſe, have recour(> 
to the following Pills, that carry 
in them a wonderful and almcoit 
incredible Efficacy. 

Take of the fineſt and cleareſt 
Aſſa-fztida, Bay-berries of Provence 
or Ttaly, and Cinab:r, all in fine 
paweder, of each a pound, in- 
corporate them in a brat Mortar, 
with a ſufficient quantity of Agus- 
vita, and made upthe Maſs into 
Pills, each weighing 14 Drams, 
which muſt be laid in a conveni- 
ent place to dry; give two of 
theſe Pills to the wounded Horſe 
once in two days, or enge every 
day, till he has taken 8 or 10, 
according to the preatt eſs of the 
Wound; and let him ſtend Bri- 
dliung two Hours before, and as 
many after. Theſe Pills promote 
the Cure of a Wound, by prrity- 
ing the Llood, and reſiſtirg Cor- 
ruption, and may be kept twenty 
Teats s ithout any ditvaragcment 
to their Virtue. 2. Wien tlie 
Wound ſeems to be at a ſtand, 


Tuuntg them up and down in 
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and vet appter: net foul, it re- 
Juircs 
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quites Medicines that are endued | 


with a power to make the Fleſh 
grow, and the following Pow- 
der TI recommend, as being of 
extraordinary uſe in this caſe: 
Take true Dragons-blood, and 
fine Bole-Armoniac, of each half 
an Ounce ; Maſtic, Olibanum, and 
Sarcocolla, three Drams of each; 


Aloes, round Birthwort, and Roots 
of Flower-de-luce, of each a Dram 


and a half, mix and make a Pow-. 
der; but che effect of it will be 


more powerful if mixt with Syrup. 


of Roſes, Turpentine, or Juice of 
Wormwood, it makes the Flef 

grow beyond all expectation. 
3. It a Detergent or Cleanſer is 


required, uſe the following Wa- 


rer, which may be eaſily prepar'd 
thus, and is called by Farriers 


(that loue to keep People in ig. 
norance) the Phagedenical Hater: 


Take 2 or 3 pounds of unſlacked 


Lime newly made, put it into a 


large Baſon of fine Tin, and pour 
upon it by degrees 5 quarts 0i 
Nain-· water, then fer the Baſon 
in à convenient place for two 
days, ſtirring the VVarer often; 
after which, ſuffer the Lime to 
fall to the bottom, pour off the 
water by inclination, ſtrain it 
through Brown- paper, and to two 
pints of it, add half a pint of 


Sood Spirit of Wine, an ounce of 


Spirit of Vitriol, and as much cor- 
roſive Sublimate in fine Powder; 


mix and preſerve it for uſe in a 


Glaſs Vial. If you perceive a 


great deal of Corruption in the | 


VVound, or any appearance of 


2 Gangrene, add to the whole 
quantity of the VVater an Ounce 
of Arſenic, diminiſhing the Doſe 
proportionably, according to the 


quantity of the Water. | 
Now having laid down ſeveral 

uſetul Medicines for the Cure of 

Wounds, it will not be unneceſ- 
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ſary to propoſe ſome cer 
Maxims on which the true way 
of proceeding in the Cure 7 
grounded, Firſt then, a Horſe'; 
Wound muſt be prob'd very 
gently, and as ſeldomas poſſible 
by reafon kis Fleſh is extreamly 
ſubject to Corruption, and to 
grow foul upon the leaſt Contu- 
ſion. 2. The Wound muſt be 
kept clean and freed from cor. 
rupt Fleſh, which muſt be con- 
ſum d with Powders. 3. A Re- 
pulſion is to be made in the be- 
ginning ; chatis, you muſt divert 
the courle of the Humours, and 
prevent their falling vpon the 
Wound: Bleeding is the beſt 
Repulſion, for it allays the hea: 
of the Humours, and leſſens the 
redundant quantity of them. 4. 4 
Horſes Tongue being as prejudicia! 
to a Wound as poiſon it ſelf, there 
fore he muſt not be ſuffered to 
lick his Wounds. 5. Never procccd 
to Suppuration, if the Humoyrz 
can either be diſſolved, or repe!- 
led, eſpecially in parts that are 
full of Sinews and Ligaments, or 
near the Bones. 5. If a Wound 
be accompanied with a ꝑrcat Con. 
ruſion, or is round or circular, 
in ſuch caſes Inciſions and the ap- 
plication of Cauſticks are requi- 
red. 7. The Wound muſt be 
carefully covered, for the Air re- 
tards the Cure. 8. The callous 
Lips of the Wound muſt be cut 
ro the quick, before they can be 
reunited.” — 

WRECE, is the periſhins of a 
Ship, and cvery Perſon in it; 
what part is call aſhore belongs 
to the King; but if any Creature 
in the Ship eſcape, the Govcs 
are ſtill che Owners, if claimed 
within a Twelve-month and a 
_— ES 
WRENCH in an Horſe's Back, 


See Hanks. els 
| 1. 
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IZARD,; a Lony-meaſure, and 
conſiſts of 3 Feet. 

YARD of a Ship, is the Tim- 
her croſs the Maſt, at which the 
Sails hang, and the Main-yard is 
5 of the Keels length. 8 
_ YARD-FALLEN, or the Fal- 
ling down of the Tard, in aul Horſe, 
comes for want of ſtrength to 
draw it up within the Sheath, 
but lets it hang daun between 
his Legs; ande this is occaſioned 
either through the weakneſs of 
that Member, or by means of 
ſome refolutions in the Muſcles 
and Sinews ſerving rhe ſame, cau- 


— 


ſed by ſome violent flip, ſtrain, | 


or ſtroke in the Back, or elſe by 
fome great Wearineſs and Tir- 
ing. | 
In this caſe, *cis good to waſh 


the Yard with Sea-water, or Na- 


ter and Salt; and if that will not 
do, prick all the outmoſt Skin of 
his Yard with a ſharp Needle, 
very {lightly, and waſh all the 
pricks with ſtrong Vinegar ; and 
this will not only make him draw 
up his Yard again, bur alſo at 
any time, it his Fundament chance 
to fall this will put it up again: 
Ae you may put Hey and Salt 
made liquid into his Yard, or a 


quick Fh, or a Grain of Frank- 


inſence, or a Clove of Garlick clean 
peeled and bruiſed, and bathe his 
Back with Oil, Wine and Niter 
made warm, and mingled toge- 
ther But the beſt Cure is, 
firſt to waſh all his Yard with 
Whitewine warmed, and anoint it 


together, and ſo put it up in his 
Sheath, and with a lictle Canvas- 
bolſter, keep it from falling 
down, and dreſs him thus in 
24 Hours till he be recovered : 
Ler his Back be kept as warm az 
poſſible, both with Cloth and 


Bole- Armoniac, Eggs, Wheat-flower, 
Dragons-blood, Turpentine and V ine- 
gar; or lay wet Hay, or a wet 
Sach next his Back, and over that 


well. — But ſome more par- 
ticularly, Take the Aſhes of 4fþ- 
en Wood, the whiteſt, fincſt, and 
beſt burnt, and ſearce them, one 
pound; of red Clay dried, and 
made into fine Powder, halt a 
pound ; half an ounce of pow- 
dred Byle-Armoni ac; boil all rhefe 
in as much Verjuice of the Crab as 


and Stones, Morning and Even- 
ing, and he ſhall preſently be 
cured, 

YARN-LAND, is a quantity of 
Land that Voices according to the 


it is but 15 Acres, in other Coun- 
tries 20, in ſome 24, in ſome 30, 
in others 40 Acres. 


by his over-freeneſs in ſpending 
upon Mares; and when the 


with Oil of Reſes and Honey mixed 


| termed : 


a Charge of Plaiſter, made of 


a dry Cloth, which will do very 


will make it liquid, like Pap, and 
there with anoint his Yard, Sheath _ 


place; as at Wimbleton in Surry 


YARD-MATTERING, is a Di- 
ſtemper in Horſe that moſt com- 
| monly comes in Lavering-time, 


Horſe and Mare are both too hot, 
it burns them, giving them the 
Running of the Reins, as tis rightly 
The ſigns to know 
Which, 


tie. Mee = — 
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Y AR 
which, are the falling down of a 
yellow Matter from his Yard, an! 
2 Swolling at the end thereot, 
and when he Stales, he will do 
it with à great deal of Pain, and 
canndt well draw up his Yard a- 
gain. To Cure it, they take an 
ounce of Roch. Alum, and a pinc 
of Whitewine, which are boiled 
together till che Allum be dif- 
folved therein, then blood warm 
inject this Potion with a Syringe, 
put it up into his Yard ſo far as 
it may be four or five times a day; 
and this is fo perfect a Cure, that 
there is no need of any other. 
YARN: When it has been 
ſpun upon Spindles, Spools, or 
the like, 1. Reel it upon Reels, 
which are hardly two Foot in 
length, and have but only two 
contrary Croſs-bars, being the 
beſt and m ſt eaſie, and leſs Iya- 
ble ro Raveliinz; and in the 
Weaving of fine Cloth, the ber- 
ter to keep it from Ravelling, you 


* 


Leyes, allowing to every Ley 


eighey Threds, and twenty Leyes 


to every Slipping, the Yarn being 
very fine, otherwiſe leſs of both 
kinds; but in caſe they Spin for 
vou by the Ley, as at . pound of 


Lev, and ſo, then the ancient 


cuſtome has been to allow to the 
Reel, which was eight Yards, at 
Above 160 Threds to every Ley, 
and 25 Leys, and ſometimes 30 
to a Slipping, which will ordina- 
rily amount to a Pound, or there- 
abours, and ſo hereby may be 
proporticned forth the price of 
any Spinning whatſoever; for it 
che belt thus, then the ſecond is 
much abated, and fo accordingly 
rhe worſt. 3. The Yarn being 
Spun, Reeld, and in the Slip- 
pings, the next thing is to Scour 


Y AR 


it: Therefore firſt to fetch out 


the Spots, it ſhall be laid in luke- 
Warm Water tor three or four 
dus, each day ſifting it once, 
wri-,ging ic out, and laying it in 
another Water of the ſame na- 
ture; then carry it ro a Well or 
Brook, and there rince it till you 
fee nothing comes from it but 
pure clean Water; for While 
there is any Filth within it, there 
never will be any white Cloth; 
this done, take a Bucking- tub and 
cover the bottom thereof with 
very fine Aſhen- aſhes; then open- 
ing the Slippings, and ſpreading 
them, lay them on thoſe Aſhes, 
and cover thoſe Slippings with 
Aſhes again; next lay in more 
Slippings, covering them with 
Aſhes as before; and thus lay 
one upon another, till all the 
Yarn be put in; afterwards cover 


the uppermoſt Yarn with a Buck- 


ing Cloth, and in proportion to 
che bigneſs of the Tub, lay there- 


in a peck or two of Athes more; 


then pour into all, through the 


uppermoſt Cloth, as much warm 


Water till the Tub can receive no 
more, and let it ſtand ſo all 
Ni ht; next Morning you ſhall 
ſer a Kettle of clean Water on 
the Fire, and when 'tis warm, 
you ſhall pull out the Spiggot of 
the Bucking : tub, and let the Wa- 
ter run out of it into another 
clean Veſſel; and as the Bucking- 
rub waſts, 10 ſhall you fill it up 
again with warm Water on ths... 
Fire; and as the Water on the 
Fire waſts, ſo you ſhall fill that 
up with the Ley that comes from 
the Bucking-tub, ever obſerving 
to make the Ley hotter and hot- 
ter till it ſeeteth; and when it ſo 
leeteth, you muſt, as before, ap- 
ply it wich the boiling Ley at 
leaft four Hours together, which 
is called the Driving of a Buck ot 
| | Tarn. 


YAR IAR 


Tarn. 3. When all this is done,, I EAN ING. Towards the 
in order to the Whitning of it, Spring, when the time of Sheeps 
you ſhall rake off che Bucking- | Yeaning approaches, good heed 
Cloth, then putting the Yarn with | muſt be had to the Ewes, which 


the Lye-Aſhes into large Tubs or 
Bowls, with your Hands as hot as 
you can ſuffer it to paſs, firſt la- 
bour the Yarn, Alhes, and Lye 
pretty well together, then carry 
it to a Well, River, or other clean 
ſcouring Water, and there rince 
it as clean as can be from the 
Aſhes; then take it and hang it 
upon Poles abroad in the Air all 
day, and at night take the Slip- 
pings down, and lay them in Wa- 
ter all night, then the next day 
hang them up again, and if any 
part of them dry, caſt Water 
upon them, obſerving ever to 
turn that fide outmoſt which 
whitens ſloweſt, and thus do at 
leaſt ſeven days together; then 
put all the Yarn again into a 
Bucking-rub without Aſhes, co- 
vering it as before with a bucking 
Cloth, and thereupon lay good 
ſtore of freſh Ashes, and drive 
that back as betore, with very 


ſtrong ſeerhing Lyes, for half a 


day, or, more; then take ic our, 


— 


muſt be well cheriſhed ; for if 


they be not then ſtrenz, they 


will nor have ſtrength to deliver 
Lambs, therefore good Shepherds 
ſhould attend in ſuch places 
where great Flocks are, to watch 
in the Night as well as Day; and 
where an Ewe cannot deliver her 


Lamb, the Shepherd muſt help 
her, by ſetting his Foot on her 


Neck, and wich his Hands take it 
gently from her: If it come 
with the Head forward, tis more 
eaſie to be taken out, but if the 
Rump be foremoſt, he muſt put 
in his Fingers, and put a ſmall! 
Cord about the Hoots of both 
the Lamb's Feet, and ſo faſten 
and pluck him out; and if ir 
chance tolie overthwart or croſs, 
chen with a ſharp Knife the Shep- 
herd muſt cut the Lamb in three 


or four pieces, and ſo take it out. 


Now, to facilitate the Delive- 
rance of Lambs, in caſes of ne- 
ceſſity, Nettles boiled in Maltuſey 


and Green wile, open the Neck of 


poile and rince ir, hanging it up | the Matrix; fo will Aniſeed boil- 
as before in the day-time to dry, ed in Ale or Vine; the Juice of 
and laying it in Water on the | Penny-royal ſtamped and given; 


nights another Week; then waſn of wild Parſnips, ſtamped, ftrain- 


it over in fair Water, and ſo dry ; ed and given, with many more 

U | things. 7M 
Jour Yarn being thus ſcoured | YEARNING, is a term uſed 

and whitned, wind it up into; in Hunting, and concerning Bea- 


round Balls of a reaſonable big- 
nals, rather without Bottoms 
than with any at all, becauſe you 


' gles when they Bark and Cry at 
their Prey. 
| YARRINGHES : This is an 


may be deceived. in the Weight | Inſtrument of great vie with 


thereby; for according to the Houſewifes, by the help whcreot 
Pounds will ariſe your Yards and Tarn-Suppings or Hanks arc wound 
Lengths of Cloth; then carry it (after their waſhing and whicning,) 
to the Weavers to weave it. 


YARK behind; thus they call theſe by ſome are ter med à pair 
2 Horſe's Kicking with his hindet of Tarringles, or Turringle blade: , 
VVWhich are nothing elle but two , 

5 by n * 5.5 ere . 4” 


Leg or Legs. 


5 


into Clews or round Balls; and 


YE L 
Sricks or pieces of VVood ſer | and the Black, whereof the firſt 
croſs wich a hole in the middle is moiſt, and the other dry; the 
to turn round upon a VVood or Yellow proceeds from the over. 
Iron-pin, ſet in the Stock; the flowing of the Gall, occaſioned 
ends are full of holes, to put the by Choler; and the other from 
Pins in leſſer or wider, according the overflowing of rhe 3 
to the compaſs of the ſlipping ot ceeding from Melaucholy, which 
Tarn put upon it; ſome have are both dangerous Infirmities, 
theſe jointed with Hinges to turn but the Black is moſt deadly and 
treble, they being che eaſier for 5 mortal. Now the Yellow is diſ- 
portage, but ſuch are more for covered in his changing his na- 
Curioſity than Necefficy. The | tural colour of white in the balls 
Stock is made of divers forms; of his Eyes to yellow; his Tongue, 
ſome have a Square on the top, alſo the infide of his Lips, and 
with a Wharlz in the middle, aud the outward parts of his Noſtrils 
_ edged about like the fides of 2 { are yellow coloured; whereas 


YEL 


Box, wherein the Clews are put 
as they be wound, and this is ſet 
upon 
thers have them thus; being in 
form of a Pillar fixed in a Square, 
3 corner d or round Foot, either 
plain or elſe wrought with Turned 
and Carved · work, to ſne w the In- 
genuity of the Workman, or Glory 
of the Poſſeſſor, ſo that there 
are theſe things belonging to em, 
1. The Tarrincle- Blades. 2. The 
four Pins for the Blades. 3. The 
Stock with a pin in the top on 
which the Blades turn. 4. The 
Box. 5. The Foot, on which it 
ſtands. 6. The Bobbin, or Noge, 
being a piece of round VVood 
with an Handle to begin to wind 
or make a Clew on. 7. The 
Bead, to draw the Yarn through, 
that it cut not the VVinders Fin- 
gers; and the ſaid Bead is a piece 
of Box or other hard VVood, 
turned round wich a Hole thro}, 
in which the Yarn runs, when it 
comes of the Yarringles for the 
toreſaid uſe in making the Cle, 
and from hence in many places 
it is named, when all made up, a 
Bothom of Tarn, a Bothom of Thred. 
 __YELLOWS, in an Horſe, is 
the ſame that the Phyſicians call 
a Faundice in a Man, and there 


, 


— 


4 
e 


3 or 4 VVooden- feet: O- 


the Black is diſcovered by quite 
contrary ſymptoms; for herein 
vou will perceive the whites of 
nis Eye, Tongue, Mouth, and 
Lips, to be of a duskiſh colour, 
and not ſo clear and ſanguine as 
betore; and this diſtinction of 
the yellow and black Faundice be 
ſtrange to ſome perſons, yet tis 
moſt certain, that when a Horſe 
dies of the Yellows, he dies of the 
black ſort; for approaching to 
be mortal, all the inward 
parts are converted to blackneſs, 
and the yellow Subſtance is clean 
maſtered. The original of the 
Diſtemper is principally from un- 
natural Heats given the Horſe by 
hard Riding or Labour, which 
inflames the Liver, Gall, Blood 
and Spleen, that cauſes Choler 
to have ſovereignty and domi- 
nion over the Humours, which 
occaſions this Diſeaſe that end 

in a ſudden Death, if not timely 
Eu, e 
There are many things good 
tor this Diſtemper; but more 

particularly, 1. Take an ounce ot 
 Mithridate, diſſolve it in a quart 
of Ale or Beer, and give it the 
Horſe lukewarm; but for lack of 
Mithridate, give him 2 ounces of 


| 


are to kinds thereot, the 7ellow | 
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Londa Treacle, or for want of 
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YEL 
thar, two or three ſpoonfuls of 
common Treacle. 2. Some take 
Turmerick, Burdock Roots, Long- 
pepper, each abour half an ounce; 
Aniſeeds and Liquor in fine Powder 
ſearced, of caci a ſpoenful; an 
handful of Celandine- Leaves and 
Roots chopt mall, which ſtrain 
and pur 'em into a quarc of ftrong 
Beer, and boil them a little on 
the Fire, and in the cooling, 
ſweeten ic with London-Treacle, 
and put int» it a good piece of 
Butrer,andgive it him blood warm, 
and give im a1 Wizre-water, 
and he will do well. 3. Atrer 
you have blooded him on both 
fides the Neck, and third barron 
the pallate of the Mourh, give 
him Camomile, Elder-leaves, and 
Celandine, of each a little hand- 
ful chopt indifferent ſmall, with 
4 little of the inner Rind of the 
Barberry Tree, boiled in 3 pints of 
ſtrong Beer or Ale, till they come 
to a quart, then ſtrain the Herbs 
from the Liquor, and give it him 
luke warm faſting in the Morning, 
with a piece of ſweet Butter mel- 
ted therein, and ſweetned with 
wo ſpoontuls of Honey or com- 
mon Treacle. 4. Others having 
bled him as before, give him 
Turmerick and Aniſeed beaten to 

powder, of each an ounce, with 

hilf an ounce of the powder of 
the inner Bark of the Barberry 

Tree, and for want of that, a 

gill of the Juice of Celandine, 

. all which give him either in a 
pint of Whitewine Vinegar, or in 

a quart of ſtale Beer, and halt a 

pint of Brandy luke warm faſting 

in the Morning, and withal a 

ſpoonful of the Flower of - Brim- 
ſtone at the mouth of the firſt horn 
you give him, but none wich che 
reſt. "Ya " "ag 
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This Diſtemper of the 7ellows 
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oh 
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That they will be yellow in their 
Ears, Eyes, and Tail end; nay, 
fomerimes all over the Body. 
The Cure is to bleed them inthe 
Ears and in the Tail very well, 
to put ſome Salt into their Ears, 
and rub them betwixt your Hands 
when they are blooded to make 
them to bleed, and then give them 
two handſuls of Salt down their 
Throars dry over Night, and in 
the Morning let them have Fenu- 
greek, Turmerick, Long-pepper, Anni- 
ſeed, and Liquoriſh, but two peuny- 
worth in all; che whole made into 
a Powder and given them in a 
uart of Ale milkwarm, is alſo good 

for the overflowing of the Gall. 
YEW. Since Bous were laid 
aſide, the propagation of this 
Tree hath been neglected, tho 
our barreneſt Grounds and cold- 
eſt Mountains might be pro- 
firably repleniſhed with them, for 
it is uſeful to the ſame ends with 
Box, and for Cogs of Mills, Poſts 
in moiſt Grounds, and Axletrees 
there's none like it. It is alſo 
uſeful for Lutes, Theorba's,Boules, 
Wheels, Pins for Pullies, and 
Tankards to drink in, hate ver 
Pliny and others have ſaid con- 
cerning its ſhade, ge. Yet it is 
\ eſteemed noxious to Cattle when 
in the Seed or Sprout. As to 
the Tree Taxus of the Ancients, 
Dr. Belluccio Preſident of the phy- 
ſick Garden at Piſa in Tuſcany, 
ſays when his Gardners Clip it, 
they are not able to VVorkabove 
halt an Hour at a time, it makes 
their Head ſo ake. The Engliſh 
New is produced of rhe Sceds 
waſhed from their Mucilage, bu- 
ried» and dried in Sand, à little 
moiſt. in December, kept in ſome 
Veſſel in the Houſe all VVinter, 


and in ſome cold ſhade all Sum- 


mer, and fown the Spring after. 


is alſo incident to black Cattle, 
and the ſympt 
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Some pury them like Haws, ey 
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don't commonly peep till rhe ſe- 
cond VVinter, and then riſe with 
Caps. Tranſplant chem at three 


Tears. They ſucceed well in 
Standards, Knobs, Walks, and 


Hedges, and are worth the pains 


for their perennial Verdure and 
Durableneſs. . 
YORE: An Inſtrument made 
_ uſe of by the Husbandman, by 
which Oxen are tyed together, to 
draw either in the Plow or Cart. 
It conſiſts of theſe following parts. 
1. The 7obe, properly fo called, 
which is a thick piece of VYood 
chat lies on the Oxens Neck. 2. 
The Bs that compaſs the Neck 
about, and go through the Yoke 
of VVood. 3. The Stitchings 
and Wreathings, being thoſe parrs 
that hold the Bows faſt in the 
Yoke. And laſtly, The Yoke, 
Ring, and Ox Chain. 
"YORKSHIRE : This is the 
largeſt County in England, and 
not unequal to ſome of the big- 
eſt Provinces of Fance; lies in 


the North of England, and is one 


of the Maritime Counties; being 
bounded Northward by the Bi- 
ſphoprick of Durham, from which 


tis parted by the River Tees; 


South ward by Lincoln, Nottingham, 
and Derbyſhires ; on the Eaſt by 
the Cerman- Ocean, and on the Weſt 
by Lancaſpire and Weſtmoreland, 80 
Miles in leugth from Eaſt to 
Weſt, and 70 in breadth from 
North to South; in which com- 
paſs of Ground it contains 


3770000 Acres, and about 


1 


155150 Houſes; the whole being 
divided firft into. three parly 

called the Eaſt, Weſt, and Nart 
Ridings ; which together contain 
26 Wapentakes or Hundreds, where 
are 536 Pariſhes, and 37 Marker 
Towns, 12 whereof are privileg'd 


to ſend Members to Parliament. 


Of the three fad Ridings,” the 
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| Eaſt-Riding is by much the leaf, 


ad takes up only that, part ot 
the County which lies betuten 
the River Derwent and che Sv; : 
The Norch-Riding takes up the 
North parts as far as Weſimues 
Ind, and the VVeſt-Riding is 
the largeſt of che three, being 
bounded on the North by the two 
former. | Weg 
Bur there are ſeveral diſtinct 
Territories in this County be- 
ſides, ſuch as, Richmindſbire, firſt 
ſo called from Richmond the chief 
place of that Tract. 2. Cleve- 
land, denominated from the Clifts 
or ſteep Banks running on one 
fide of it, and ending in a fine 
fruitful Plain. 3. Craven, a crag- 
gy Tract of Ground in che Weſt⸗ 
Riding. 4. Holder neſs, a Terri— 
tory by the Sea-ſide, running 
South-Eaſtward, and that in the 
Eaſt-Riding ; the utmoſt point 
whereof 1s called Spurn-head, no- 
ted amongſt Sea-faring Men. 5. 
Stafford, a VVapentake in the 
VVeſt-Riding. And laſtly, Der- 
went Water, in the Eaſt-Riding, 
betwixt the Ouſe and the Derwent. 
The Air of this County is ſome- 
what ſharp according to the Cli- 
mate thereof; and for the Soil, 
it is generally Fruitful, for if one 
part be ſtony and barren Ground, 


Corn and Paſturage; and if here 
you find it naked and deſtitute 
of VVoods, in other places you 
ſhall find it ſhadowed with moſt 


ſome what mooriſh, miry and un- 
pleaſant, otherwhere it is plea- 
fant as the Eye can wiſh, It's 
watered with abundance of Ri- 
vers, the principal whereof, be- 
ſides its bordering Rivers, the 
Humber, Tees, and Dun; are the 
Swale, the Toare, and the Ma, of 
which the Ouſe at Pork is a com- 
pound; 
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another is as fertile and rich in 


ſpacious Foreſts; and if it «wr——- 
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gound , the Wharſe, Are, Calder, | 


and Derwent, which from ſeveral 
parts tall into the Ouſe below 
Tork. : 

There are many things obſer- 
vable concerning this County, 
which quadrate not fully with this 
deſign, as the Spaw, Mines, &c. 
it ſhall therefore be only noted 
here as a rural Obſervation, That 
when Roſeberry-topping, which is 
an high Hill hard by Gilsborough, 
hath a cloudy Cap on, there com- 


monly follows Rain; whence ' 
theſe two Lines. 


When Roſeberry-topping Wears 4 
Cap, 


Let Cleveland then beware 4 Clap. 


YUCCA, is an American-plant, 
but hardier than we take it to 


Z AC 


ve It will ſuffer our fharpeſt 
VViater, without ſetting it in 
Caſes. VVhen it comes to ſome 
Age, it bears a Flower of adrn:- 
rable beauty; and being eaſily co 
be multiplied, might make one ©. 
the beſt and moſt Ornaments] 
Fences in the VYorld for Gardens, 


ACCA, is the Mint at Ve- 
nice. | 


ZACHINE, is a Gold Coin 
worth about 7 s. 6 d. Sterling. 
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